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Organized  in  1885  to  collect  and  preserve  information  respecting  the  settle- 
ment and  early  history  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory,  foster  and  promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  Dutch 
ancestors  of  its  members;  to  maintain  a library  relating  to  the  Dutch  in 
America;  and  to  prepare  papers,  essays,  books,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  genealogy  of  tlie  Dutch  in  America. 

The  Society  is  comprised  of  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  of  residents 
of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  America  prior  to  1675. 

De  Halve  Maen,  published  quarterly  by  the  Society  in  .April,  July, 
October  and  January,  is  entered  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Communications  to  the  editor  should  be  directed  to  the  Society’s  address,  15 
William  Street,  New  York  5,  telephone  BOwling  Green  0-2120. 


Editor’s  Corner 

When  Steven  Coerte  van  Voorhees 
settled  on  Long  Island  in  1660,  he  founded 
a family  which  has  contributed  to  Amer- 
ican life  in  more  ways  than  his  surname 
changed  through  the  years  — and  its  spell- 
ings are  varied  indeed.  This  issue  reports 
honors  coming  to  two  of  his  descendants, 
Tracy  S.  Voorhees  (the  Society’s  distin- 
guished service  award) , and  Dr.  Harold  O. 
Voorhis  (Netherlands  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau).  Eminent  in  their  respective  fields 
of  law  and  government,  and  education  — 
areas  markedly  influenced  by  the  Dutch 
here  from  earliest  times  — these  members 
richly  merit  the  recognition  accorded  them. 

Uniform  excellence  of  recent  Branch 
dinner  meetings  prompts  several  observa- 
tions, going  back  to  last  June’s  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  and  vice-presidents.  It 
seems  indisputable  that  the  lessons  for  stag- 
ing Branch  affairs,  then  constructed  from 
group  experience,  have  been  well  learned. 
Consider,  for  example,  their  close  relation 
to  the  remarkably  successful  Potomac 
Branch  meeting  last  month.  The  dinner 
attracted  a record  attendance,  surpassing 
by  five  percent  that  of  the  still-remembered 
Bergen  Branch  dinner-dance  in  ’54.  And 
why?  First;  an  enthusiastic  set  of  Branch 
officers  and  committees,  their  duties  duly 
apportioned,  carefully  planned  the  affair 
many  weeks  ahead.  Second:  an  admirable 
program  was  devised,  with  outstanding 
speakers  and  topics  related,  in  the  main,  to 
Holland’s  contributions  to  American  and 
world  progress.  Third:  a series  of  meeting 
notices  was  widely  circulated  within  the 
membership,  in  addition  to  early  notice 
published  in  the  January  issue,  and  last- 
minute  use  of  the  ’phone.  Fourth:  equally 
well  disseminated  publicity  assured  fine  ad- 
vance and  morning-after  news  coverage,  in- 
cluding a front-page  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Results:  first-rate  attendance,  dis- 
tinct enhancement  of  the  Society’s  prestige 
and  Branch  standing,  new  membership  ap- 
plications and,  by  no  means  least,  booklet 
publication  of  Dr.  Voorhis’  excellent  ad- 
dress (first  pamphlet  issued  since  that  of 
the  Bergen  Branch  in  1950). 

Dutch  tenacity  of  purpose  in  acquiring 
property  and  afterward  holding  it  many 
years,  even  for  generations,  is  an  ancestral 
trait  often  observed  in  old  records  and  cur- 
rent newspapers.  Data  for  articles  of  this 
nature  are  greatly  desired.  Members  are  in- 
vited to  furnish  instances  and  supporting 
details.  There  is  ample  contemporary  prece- 
dent. For  example:  v,^rite-ups  of  the  Pol- 
hemus  property  in  Plainfield  Courier-News 
last  October  8,  the  Bergen  property  in 
Newark  News’  75  th  anniversary  issue  last 
Fall,  and  many  by  the  late  Meyer  Berger 
in  The  New  York  Times. 
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Hudson-Champlain  Celebration 
Events  Planned  on  Wide  Seale 

Like  the  motto  on  a seal  familiar  to  every  member, 
Eindelijk  wordt  een  spruit  een  Boom  (as  time  goes  on, 
the  shoot  becomes  a tree),  the  3 5 0th  anniversary  of 
historic  explorations  by  Henry  Hudson  and  Samuel 
Champlain  has  grown  from  small  beginnings  into  an 
international  celebration  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
recalls  the  spectacular  Hudson  commemoration  here  in 
1909,  of  which  many  older  members  have  happy  child- 
hood memories  For  young  and  old  alike,  enthusiastic 
interest  attaches  to  the  scores  of  major  events  to  take 
place  in  1959. 

The  city  this  spring  and  summer  will  honor  the 
Englishman  who  never  found  the  Northwest  Passage 
his  Dutch  employers  sought,  but  who  opened  the  way 
for  Holland  to  colonize  this  area.  The  program  starts 
with  two  great  parades  — naval  (June  11),  with  war- 
ships steaming  up  Hudson’s  River  to  about  175th  Street; 
and  military  (June  12).  Pageants,  fireworks,  exhibits  are 
to  follow.  Upstate  observances  are  planned,  notably 
in  the  six  "Dutch”  counties  bordering  the  Hudson. 
Earlier,  in  Albany,  a countywide  historical  essay  contest 
drew  over  1300  entries.  In  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
Burgomaster  van  Hall  presided  April  4 at  ceremonies 
with  officials  present  from  city.  Federal,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  authorities,  at  the  exact  place  where  Hud- 
son had  begun  his  voyage  3 50  years  before. 

Within  the  Society,  the  week  September  13-19 
should  be  memorable.  Prince  Bernhard  and  Princess 
Beatrix  will  attend  the  celebration  that  week.  Thursday, 
September  17,  is  "Holland  Society  Day”  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  where  they  will  be  guests  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  royal  party,  it  is  planned,  will  join  in 
a program  of  observance  there  with  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  The  same  week  a dinner  meeting 
with  other  historical  groups  is  projected,  and  also  a 
joint  church  service.  Definite  announcements  will  be 
sent  to  members  later. 

Holland  Society  members  are  active  in  all  phases, 
among  them  President  Van  Hoesen,  an  originator  of  the 
celebration.  Both  he  and  Judge  Wortendyke  are  on 
the  Federal  commission  which  is  helping  coordinate 
plans  of  many  groups.  John  J.  Vrooman  is  on  the  New 
York  State  "Year  of  History”  Commission.  Mr.  Van 
Hoesen  also  is  closely  associated  with  the  city’s  Hudson 
Celebration  Committee. 


Walter  Van  Hoesen  Re-Elected 
President  of  Holland  Society 

Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  the  Society’s  50th  President 
since  the  first  presidency  of  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst  in  188  5,  was  re-elected  in  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  Union  Club  here,  Monday,  April 
6.  The  110  members  present,  who  enjoyed  an  evening  of 
good  fellowship  and  bountiful  roast  beef  dinner,  in  the 
business  session  also  returned  to  office  Treasurer  J.  Cor- 
nell Schenck,  Secretary  Charles  A.  Van  Patten,  and  as 
Domine  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen.  A Burgher  Guard 
contingent  under  Captain  Kendrick  Van  Pelt  presented 
Colors  and  paraded  the  beaver. 

Re-elected  to  four-year  terms  on  the  board  of  trustees 
were  Cornelius  Ackerson  of  Keyport,  N.  J.,  Bruce  S. 
Cornell  of  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  and  Louis  B. 
Vreeland  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Also  chosen  to  complete 
the  trustee  class  of  1963  was  Irwin  L.  Tappen  of  Hack- 
ensack, N.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  1952-1958.  He 
succeeds  Wilfred  B.  Talman,  a board  member  since 
{Continued  on  Page  2) 


COMING  EVENTS 

From  now  until  the  next  issue  appears  in  July,  mem- 
bers can  look  forward  to  programs  of  much  interest 
presently  being  arranged  by  several  Branches,  besides 
the  19th  annual  Memorial  Church  Service  to  be  held 
in  May.  About  eight  Branch  gatherings  will  be  held, 
some  out-of-doors,  and  all  members  are  cordially  in- 
vited. The  schedule,  with  details  as  understood  at 
presstime,  follows: 

April:  Middlesex  County  dinner,  Tuesday,  April  2 8, 
6:30  p.m..  Colonial  Farms,  Middlebush,  N.  J. 

Mid-West  Branch  luncheon,  in  Chicago. 

May:  Mercer  County  dinner,  Friday,  May  8,  6:30 
p.m.,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ulster  County  dinner,  Saturday,  May  9,  6:30  p.m.. 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Memorial  Church  Service,  11:00  a.m.,  Sun- 
day, May  17,  Domine  Palen,  Middle  Collegiate  Church, 
Second  Avenue  and  7th  Street,  New  York. 

Long  Island  Branch  dinner  (may  be  in  June). 

June:  Bergen  Branch  picnic,  Thursday,  June  4. 

Union  County  Branch-Burgher  Guard  picnic.  Echo 
Lake  Park,  Cranford,  N.  J.,  Friday,  June  12  (or  19). 

Monmouth  County  Branch  meeting. 
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Trustees  Elect  28  Members 

In  the  quarterly  trustees’  meeting  held  at  Union 
Club  here,  Thursday,  March  12,  President  Van  Hoesen 
presiding,  the  board  elected  28  new  members  and  de- 
cided to  publish  a directory  of  the  Society’s  officers, 
members  and  committees.  The  trustees  also  acted  to 
advance  the  indexing  program  and  approved  budget 
and  committee  reports. 

Among  new  members  is  104-year-old  Capt.  Nicholas 
M.  Conover  of  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J.,  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  applicant  the  trustees  have  elected.  Captain 
Conover,  a descendant  of  Wolfert  Gerritsen  van  Cou- 
wenhoven  who  emigrated  in  1625,  is  a retired  skipper 
of  sailing  craft  that  plied  coastal  waters  many  years 
ago.  His  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  William  H.  Miles,  of 
Colt’s  Neck,  has  provided  the  Society  with  valuable 
Monmouth  County  genealogical  data. 

Publications  and  library  facilities  are  being  expanded. 
From  a communications  standpoint,  need  has  become 
evident  for  a membership  directory  with  such  data  as 
officers’  addresses  lacking  in  the  list  printed  in  de  Halve 
Macn  last  July.  The  directory  now  being  prepared  for 
issue  later  this  Spring  is  similar  to  the  1957  handbook 
except  for  constitution  and  by-laws,  to  appear  separately 
in  pamphlet  form.  Work  is  also  in  process,  by  trustee 
authorization,  to  index  the  Society’s  publications  and 
further  to  index  the  extensive  collection  of  church 
records. 

In  other  actions  the  trustees  accepted  reports  by 
officers  and  chairmen  of  standing  committees.  The 
board  adopted  a recommendation  to  send,  on  loan,  the 
large  sea-battle  painting  to  the  Seamen’s  Church  Insti- 
tute here.  It  also  decided  to  offer  to  members  the 
attractive  imported  table-tiles  used  as  ’57  Banquet 
souvenirs,  of  which  several  remain,  at  a price  of  $1.25 
each  to  cover  cost  and  mailing  charges. 

As  of  April  1 the  Society’s  roster,  with  adjustments 
for  various  changes,  stands  at  1025,  inclusive  of  those 
recently  elected,  whose  names  follow: 

RICHARD  JAMES  ACKERMAN,  Spring  Valiev,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  BERGEN,  Phoenix,  Md. 

CHARLES  M BRINCKERHOEF,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT  LEE  BURHANS,  Peoria,  111. 

Capt.  NICHOLAS  M.  D.  CONOVER,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J. 
JOSEPH  PAUL  DEMAREE,  Frankfort,  Kv. 

ROBERT  TEN  EYCK  DEMAREST,  Tillson,  N.  Y. 
fOHN  GOELET,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lt.  Gen.  R.  E.  HOGABOOM,  USMC,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GERRIT  MEDBURY  KEATOR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  MANDEVTLLE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ANDREW  OTTERSON  PEEK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ERMNG  PRUYN,  Colebrook,  Conn. 

NORMAN  AITBREY  SNEDEKER,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
NELSON  LESTER  TERHUNE,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
ARCHIBALD  INGLIS  VAN  BLARCOM,  Hamburg,  N.  J. 
Capt.  WILLIAM  R.  VAN  BUREN,  USN  (Ret.),  Hampton,  Va. 
GEORGE  STANLEY  VAN  DUYNE,  Linden,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  VAN  GORDER,  Bron.wille,  N.  Y. 

I AMES  BEVIER  VAN  GORDER,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y 
lOHN  CHAUNCEY  VAN  HORN,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla 
Lt.  H.  B.  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Jr„  USA,  Hopkinsville,  Kv. 
EDWIN  HAWLEY  VAN  WYCK,  Jr.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
ALLISON  WINCHELL  VEDDER,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 
ELMER  BENNET  VLIET,  Lake  Bluff,  111. 

JOHN  SCHENCK  VOORHEES,  Alexandria,  Va. 

CFIARLES  WILLARD  X’REELAND,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J 
GEORGE  BARTRAM  WOODRITF,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. 


VAN  HOESEN  RE-ELECTED 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

1932.  To  Mr.  Talman,  former  editor  of  de  Halve  Maen 
and  closely  identified  with  publishing  the  Society’s 
authoritative  books  on  pre-Revolutionary  Dutch  houses, 
the  assemblage  voted  a resolution  of  cordial  appreciation 
for  his  long  service. 

Those  proposed  for  vice-presidential  office  were  duly 
elected.  The  new  vice-presidents  are  Wesley  Harden- 
bergh,  who  succeeds  David  E.  Van  Horne  of  Mid-West 
Branch;  J.  Wendell  Putman  for  Henry  Bradt,  Schenec- 
tady County;  William  L.  Schoonmaker  for  Kendrick 
Van  Pelt,  Essex  County;  and  John  Van  Benschoten 
Jr.,  for  Edmund  Van  Wyck,  Dutchess  County.  The 
slate  of  officers  and  trustees  was  presented  by  Federal 
Judge  Reynier  J.  Wortendyke  Jr.,  nominating  com- 
mittee chairman. 

A change  approved  was  to  expand  the  Bergen  County 
Branch,  founded  in  1886.  Now  called  "Old  Bergen” 
Branch,  it  is  to  include  the  counties  of  Hudson,  Passaic 
and  Bergen.  Historically,  Bergen  became  a county  of 
East  Jersey  in  1682.  It  was  broadened  in  1709,  when 
New  Jersey  was  a royal  colony,  to  embrace  lands  largely 
comprising  the  present  three  counties.  In  18  37  and 
1 840  the  State  legislature  subdivided  the  area  to  draw, 
in  substance,  the  county  lines  as  they  exist  today. 


Society  Honors  Voorhees 

For  his  distinguished  career  in  law  and  public  serxdce, 
Tracy  S.  Voorhees  was  presented  with  the  Society’s 
"Citation  of  Merit”  before  about  150  members  in  the 
highly  successful  smoker  meeting  held  at  Union  Club 
here,  Friday,  February  6.  In  making  the  award,  first 
in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  President  Van  Hoesen  said 
its  purpose  is  to  recognize  distinction  within  the  mem- 
bership just  as  the  Gold  Medal  honors  achievement  by 
non-members.  Mr.  Voorhees,  who  acknowledged  the 
award  in  an  informal  address  on  his  experiences  in 
governnaent,  was  cited  "for  his  continuing  contributions 
of  outstanding  ability  and  services  to  his  countr}"  in 
times  of  war  and  peace. 

Long  a member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Voorhees  has 
served  in  many  high  government  posts  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  Now  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
he  was  formerly  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
adviser  with  rank  of  minister,  to  this  country’s  mis- 
sion to  NATO.  An  Army  colonel  during  V"orld  V’ar 
II,  he  holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  In  World 
War  I,  he  was  with  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Native  of  New  Brunswick  and  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Mr.  Voorhees  is  a trustee  of  Rutgers,  his  alma 
mater,  which  in  19  50  honored  him  with  the  doctorate 
of  laws.  Earlier  he  was  a regent  of  Long  Island  College 
Hospital  many  years.  An  alumnus  of  Columbia  Law 
School,  he  attained  eminence  at  the  New  York  bar,  and 
served  on  the  Long  Island  Transit  Authority  and  as 
director  of  Long  Island  Railroad.  A resident  of  Brook- 
lyn, he  is  married  and  the  father  of  two  children,  one 
a son  whom  the  trustees  elected  to  membership  in 
March.  His  father  was  a member  of  the  Society  and 
his  brother,  Peter  V.  D.  Voorhees,  has  been  a trustee 
since  1951. 
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Branch  Meetings: 

ULSTER  RE-ELECTS  BOGERT.  — Laurence  V. 
Bogert  was  re-elected  Branch  president,  Dr.  Virgil  B. 
De  Witt  vice-president  and  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck 
secretary-treasurer  at  the  annual  winter  meeting,  with 
the  ladies  present,  at  Mountain  Crest  House,  Gardiner, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday,  January  31.  President  Van  Hoesen  of 
the  parent  Society  and  Trustee  Lydecker  were  among 
those  who  enjoyed  a program  of  addresses,  music  and 
the  exhibit  of  dinner  mementoes  dating  back  to  188  3, 
when  the  Society  and  Ulster  Branch  were  founded. 

During  the  dinner,  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  outlined  the 
Society’s  role  in  the  celebration  of  New  York  State’s 
"Year  of  History”  in  19  59,  stressing  activities  being 
planned  to  coincide  with  the  visit  to  this  country  by 
members  of  the  Netherlands  Royal  Family.  Colonel 
Lydecker  spoke  of  Holland  Society  banquets  of  years 
past.  Mrs.  Barbara  Moncure,  singer  of  ballads,  Julliard 
School  graduate  and  winner  of  the  19  57  Woodstock 
Music  Festival  award,  entertained  with  several  old 
Ulster  folk  ballads.  The  display  of  Society  memorabilia, 
collected  by  Kenneth  E.  and  Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck, 
included  such  articles  as  badges,  medals,  pipes  and  plates. 

Others  present  were  Miss  Beatrice  Bogert,  Mrs.  Julie 
Bogert,  Mrs.  Laurence  V.  Bogert,  Edward  P.  Demarest, 
Robert  Demarest,  Mrs.  Virgil  B.  De  Witt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Deyo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Chester  DuMond, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Elting,  Alfred  Hasbrouck,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hasbrouck,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severyn  Has- 
brouck, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Heidgerd,  Frank  D. 
Hoornbeek,  John  Hoornbeek,  John  H.  LeFevre,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lars  Lorentzon,  Mrs.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker,  Miss 
Mary  Ricker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen,  and 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen. 

105  AT  POTOMAC  BANQUET.  — With  Pres- 
ident Walter  Van  Hoesen  heading  a large  delegation 
from  the  metropolitan  area,  and  cordial  greetings  re- 
ceived from  President  Eisenhower  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  Potomac  Branch’s  second  annual 
banquet  took  place  before  105  persons  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Saturday,  March  14.  Howard 
C.  Van  Arsdale  presided.  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock,  Johns 
Hopkins  physician  noted  for  his  achievements  in  cardiac 
surgery,  received  the  bronze  plaque  award  for  distinc- 
tion in  medicine.  Speakers  were  Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis, 
former  President  of  the  Society;  Sir  Leslie  Munro  of 
New  Zealand,  past  President  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  J.  B.  S.  Lankamp,  first  secretary  of  the 
Netherlands  embassy. 

In  marking  the  3 5 0th  anniversary  year  of  the  found- 
ing by  Henry  Hudson  of  Dutch  influence  in  America, 
the  speakers  memorialized  Holland’s  notable  contribu- 
tions in  many  areas.  Dr.  Voorhis  alluded  to  the  debt 
this  country  owes  to  Dutch  settlers  who  brought  with 
them  institutions  and  qualities  of  character  that  helped 
form  the  Republic.  His  address,  published  by  the 
Branch,  is  mailed  with  this  issue.  Secretary  Lankamp, 
responding  to  a toast  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Queen 
Juliana,  spoke  of  the  close  ties  that  unite  the  two 
nations.  Sir  Leslie  Munro  complimented  the  Dutch  in 
the  U.N.  He  referred  also  to  Holland’s  early  explorers 
in  the  southwest  Pacific  whose  names  are  landmarks 


there,  among  them  Abel  Janszoon  Tasman  ( 1602-1659), 
discoverer  of  New  Zealand  in  1642,  and  Martin  Van 
Dieman,  then  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  Ably  introduced  by  Bernard  W.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Dr.  Blalock  paid  tribute  to  the  great  Dutch 
physician,  Edward  Sandifort  (1742-1814),  of  the 
Leyden  medical  faculty,  whose  Observ  at  tones  contain  a 
classic  description  of  the  heart  condition  characteristic 
of  "blue  babies,”  known  in  medicine  as  the  tetralogy  of 
Fallot,  after  the  French  doctor  who  noted  it  a century 
later,  in  1888  (see  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1946,  20:539-570). 

After  the  reception.  Burgher  Guardsmen  under  Cap- 
tain Kendrick  Van  Pelt  and  a uniformed  color  detail 
from  the  armed  forces  presented  Colors,  with  the  Guard 
then  parading  the  beaver  to  music  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Band.  Invocation  was  by  the  Branch  Domine,  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo.  Committee  chairmen  were  Dr. 
Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  banquet;  Kermit  Roosevelt,  re- 
ception; Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  distinguished  guests;  and 
W.  T.  Banta,  press  and  entertainment.  Aiding  in  ar- 
rangements were  Everett  J.  Esselstyn,  Jr.,  Branch 
treasurer,  and  Donald  E.  Deyo,  secretary.  Trustees 
Ackerson,  Amerman,  Van  der  Veer,  Van  Nostrand  and 
Wortendyke  attended,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Van  Hoesen 
and  Dr.  Voorhis. 

President  Eisenhower’s  greetings,  read  by  Judge 
Wortendyke,  follow:  "The  White  House,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  March  13,  19  59.  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Pres- 
ident Potomac  Branch,  The  Holland  Society  of  New 
York.  It  is  a pleasure  to  send  greetings  to  the  members 
and  guests  of  the  Potomac  Branch  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  gathered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
3 5 0th  anniversary  of  the  Dutch  explorations  by  Henry 
Hudson.  From  the  earliest  days,  the  growth  and  spirit 
of  our  country  have  been  strengthened  by  citizens  of 
Dutch  descent.  The  Holland  Society  helps  to  preserve 
an  important  quality  of  American  culture.  I am  de- 
lighted to  add  my  best  wishes  for  a fine  evening.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.”  Prince  Bernhard  sent  his  personal 
greetings,  while  those  from  the  entire  Royal  Family 
appeared,  through  Ambassador  van  Roijen,  in  the 
printed  program:  "Congratulations  to  the  Potomac 
Branch  of  the  Holland  Society  on  initiating  the  3 5 0th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our  people  on  your  shores, 
and  the  commemoration  of  this  'Year  of  History’.” 
ESSEX  NAMES  SCHOONMAKER.  -Fifty-four 
members,  their  ladies  and  guests  attended  the  annual 
Branch  dinner  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Country  Club, 
Friday,  March  20.  William  L.  Schoonmaker,  who  pre- 
sided, was  re-elected  president  and  Dr.  Walter  J.  Van 
Ness  secretary-treasurer.  President  Walter  H.  Van 
Hoesen  of  the  parent  Society  was  present,  as  were 
Jonkheer  H.  Th.  van  Rijckevorsel,  Netherlands  Consul 
General  in  New  York,  Trustees  Ackerson,  Amerman, 
Cornell,  Deyo,  Van  der  Veer  and  Wortendyke,  Bergen 
Vice  President  Bogert,  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Ledley. 

Highlight  of  the  program  was  an  address,  illustrated 
with  color  slides,  by  Professor  Richard  Stillwell  of 
Princeton  on  recent  archaeological  discoveries  in  ancient 
Morgantina,  a city  which  flourished  in  central  Sicily  in 
the  pre-Christian  era.  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  and  Jonkheer 
van  Rijckevorsel  spoke  on  Hudson-Champlain  celebra- 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


William  A.  Winant  III  and  Mrs.  Winant  are  par- 
ents of  their  second  child,  and  first  son,  William  Wesley 
Winant,  born  March  3. 

Douglas  Van  Riper  has  been  re-elected  board  chair- 
of  the  Bayside,  L.I.,  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association. 

Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  is  vice-president  of 
the  medical  board  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  General  Hospital. 

John  G.  Hoagland  has  been  appointed  vice-pres- 
ident in  charge  of  TV  production  at  Ogilvy,  Benson 
& Mather,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 

Lee  H.  Ostrander,  partner  in  William  Blair  & Co., 
of  Chicago,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Bond  Club  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck,  Assistant  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  spoke  on  "Early  Days  in  New 
Netherland”  before  the  Society  of  Mayflower  De- 
scendants, in  Albany,  February  24. 

Lawton  S.  Quick  and  Mrs.  Quick  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Ernesta  Quick, 
to  Robert  Joseph  Healey,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
S.  Healey  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y. 

George  E.  Lent,  Ph.D.,  is  now  professor  of  business 
economics  and  director  of  research  at  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H.  Dr.  Lent  was  formerly  an  economist  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Richard  A.  Springs,  Jr.,  has  been  bereaved  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Clare  Weber  Springs,  who  died 
on  February  7.  Mrs.  Springs,  mother  of  their  four 
young  children,  was  daughter  of  the  late  Orlando  F. 
Weber,  founder  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

Harold  V.  B.  Voorhi.s  in  January  was  honored  in 
the  presentation  to  him  of  the  grand  chapter  bronze 
medal,  for  distinguished  service,  by  Hiram  Chapter 
No.  1,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

Louis  L.  Blauvelt  last  winter  entertained  at  his  home 
the  trustees  of  Genealogical  Society  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  that  Society’s  recording  secretary  10  years  during 
his  service  as  a trustee  1928-37,  and  is  now  an  honor- 
ary board  member. 

Colonel  Leigh  K Lydecker  and  Mrs.  Lydecker 
last  month  entertained  in  their  Mayv/ood,  N.  J.,  home 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Donald  MacAdie,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Newark. 

j.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  1942,  spoke 
recently  on  problems  of  law  enforcement  among  juv- 
eniles, and  the  Communist  conspiracy.  Text  of  his 
address  appears  in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
for  December. 

Robert  N.  Suydam  has  been  elected  a governor  of 
the  American  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Suydam,  who  began 
his  career  in  Wall  Street  as  a clerk  with  Moore  & 
Schley  40  years  ago,  is  a vice-president  of  Merrill, 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & Smith,  Inc.,  world’s  largest 
securities  investment  firm.  He  became  a member  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  in  March  195  8. 

Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  presided,  and  Dr.  C.  Malcolm 
B.  Gilman  was  color  guard  captain,  at  the  Washington’s 
Birthday  joint  luncheon  conducted  by  the  three  New 
Jersey  Societies,  D.A.R.,  S.A.R.  and  C.A.R.,  in  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  February  2 3.  Principal  speaker  was  Ken- 


neth Chorley,  director  of  the  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Res- 
toration, who  spoke  on  "George  Washington  and  Col- 
onial Williamsburg.” 

George  Van  Santvoord  is  serving  as  Senator  in 
the  Vermont  State  legislature. 

John  W.  Amerman  and  Mrs.  Amerman  are  parents 
of  their  first  child,  a daughter,  Anne  Jerome  Amerman, 
born  April  3. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Hogaboom,  Naval  Academy ’2  5, 
World  War  II  combat  veteran,  and  commanding  gen- 
eral First  Marine  Division  in  Korea  1954-5  5,  is  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Wilfred  B.  Talman’s  article,  "From  the  Mountains 
to  the  Tappan  Zee,”  relating  to  colonial  roads  and  trails 
in  the  area,  appeared  earlier  this  year  in  the  quarterly 
of  Tappan  Zee  Historical  Society,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  former  ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands,  spoke  this  month  at  Harvard  and  Villa- 
nova  universities  on  his  observations  and  experience  for 
nearly  30  years  as  a top-ranking  official  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State. 

Rev.  William  S.  Van  Meter  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Diocese  of  Chicago’s  department  of  Christian 
Social  Relations,  effective  March  15.  Since  195  5 rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Schenectady,  he  was  formerly 
vice-president  of  that  city’s  Council  of  Churches.  Be- 
fore coming  to  St.  Paul’s,  he  was  deputy  commissioner 
of  labor  in  Oregon  and  Episcopal  chaplain  to  State 
institutions  there. 

John  Foran  Schenk  and  Mrs.  Schenk  attended  the 
ceremony  in  Flemington,  N.J.,  February  21,  at  which, 
with  the  groom’s  father  the  officiating  clergyman,  their 
daughter.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Schenk,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Lt.  Martin  Anthony  Trapp,  U.S.A.F., 
son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Trapp  of  Summit,  N.J. 
The  bride  is  a graduate  of  Westover  School  and  Bennett 
College  ’5  8,  and  the  groom  of  Colgate  University  ’59. 
They  are  to  live  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  Lt.  Trapp 
is  stationed. 

James  G.  Van  Derpool  is  Acting  Dean  of  Columbia 
University’s  School  of  Architecture.  The  appointment, 
announced  in  January  by  President  Grayson  Kirk,  noted 
that  Professor  Van  Derpool  had  been  head  of  the  Avery 
Memorial  Architectural  Library  and  professor  of  archi- 
tecture since  1946.  The  new  Acting  Dean,  who  is 
national  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior’s 
Historic  American  Building  Survey,  received  his  bac- 
calaureate in  architecture  from  M.I.T.  in  1927,  and 
the  master  of  arts  degree  from  Harvard  in  1940. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Society’s 
Medalist  in  1947,  was  presented  with  an  award  by  the 
Conference  of  Patriotic  and  Historical  Societies  here 
during  the  winter.  The  inscribed  plaque  and  bronze 
Minute  Man  was  conferred  in  recognition  of  his  "long 
and  distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  perpetuating 
those  liberties  on  which  rests  the  only  true  freedom 
for  individuals  and  nations.”  The  Society  is  among  the 
13  organizations  in  the  conference,  of  which  Warren 
C.  DuBois  is  chairman. 

John  A.  Bogart,  whose  articles  have  been  featured 
in  de  Halve  Maen  for  many  years,  is  publishing  a 290- 
(Continucd  on  Page  8) 
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Early  Churches  and  Forts  in  the  Mohawk  Valley 


by  John  J. 

Eminent  regional  historian  describes 
structures  built  upstate  following 
Van  Curler  s Schenectady  purchase. 

^RENT  Van  Curler,  cultured,  enterprising,  adven- 
turous, a diplomat  and  above  all,  a humanitarian, 
was  first  citizen  of  Schenectady  and  an  own  cousin 
of  the  Patroon,  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer.  When  in  1642 
he  first  beheld  the  beauty  and  rich  promise  of  the 
Mohawk  valley’s  plain  from  the  summit  of  its  bound- 
ing eastern  hills,  he  remarked  with  awed  appreciation, 

” 'tis  the  most  beautiful  land  the  eye  of  man  ever 
beheld!”  Rewarding  though  it  proved  to  be,  it  was 
not  given  to  Van  Curler  to  see  its  future  importance; 
to  behold  the  westward  flow  of  settlement  that,  in  the 
centuries  to  come,  would  surge  through  the  Mohawk’s 
rocky  pass  to  populate  the  almost  limitless  lands  beyond. 

With  a handful  of  14  associates  he  purchased  from 
the  Mohawk  Indians  the  site  of  the  future  electrical 
capital  of  the  world,  and  to  it  the  Hollanders  applied  the 
name  Schoonehekstede.  This  Dutch  word-combination 
signifies,  literally,  "beautiful  town,”  with  the  syllable 
hek,  meaning  fence,  rail,  gate,  indicating  its  palisaded 
feature.  The  Indians  knew  Van  Curler  as  a man  of 
justice,  of  fair  dealings  and  of  peaceful  intent,  and  it 
was  to  the  lasting  grief  of  his  townsmen  and  the 
louder  laments  of  admiring  savages  that  he  was  drowned 
in  Lake  Champlain,  in  1667,  some  five  short  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Schenectady. 

After  a pointed  inquest  into  the  precise  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  death,  it  was  established  that 
the  canoe  in  which  he  was  a passenger  had  been  caught 
in  a sudden  storm  and  unavoidably  swamped  by  heavy 
seas.  He  was,  even  then,  on  a mission  seeking  peaceful 
relations  between  his  own  countrymen  and  the  French 
of  Canada.  But  his  name  lived  on  in  the  hearts  and 
on  the  tongues  of  his  trusting  redskins;  for,  ever  after, 
all  Dutch  and  English  in  the  highest  political  places 
were  known  to  them  as  "Brother  Corlear.” 

Schenectady  was  now  without  the  benefit  of  his 
guiding  hand  and  the  lack  of  it  may  well  have  resulted 
in  the  frightful  massacre  and  destruction  of  the  settle- 
ment by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  who,  on  the 
wings  of  a blizzard,  swept  down  on  the  slumbering, 
unsuspecting  village  on  February  8-9,  1690.  But  Sche- 
nectady persisted  and  even  grew,  though  but  slowly, 
due  to  the  ban  on  Indian  trade  imposed  on  the  settlers 
in  their  town  charter  by  the  powerful,  political  pres- 
sures exerted  by  Albany  big-wigs  jealous,  and  zealous 
as  well,  of  their  own  business  interests.  Van  Curler, 
who  negotiated  the  charter  must  have  recognized  in 
accepting  it,  that  so  unjust  and  partial  a restriction 
could  not  endure  for  long — nor  did  it. 

As  time  went  on,  English-French  relations  worsened 

John  J.  Vrooman,  of  Schenectady,  ranks  high  as  chronicler  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  his  family  has  resided  since  Dutch 
colonial  times.  He  has  four  children  and  nine  grandchildren. 
Union  College  alumnus,  class  of  ’08,  his  scholarly  Forts  and 
Firesides  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Country  and  rousing  historical 
novels  have  won  him  a large  and  appreciative  audience. 


Vrooman 

with  the  constant  threat  of  attacks  from  Canada — 
threats  which  disturbed  the  Iroquois  as  well  as  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Robert  Hunter,  governor  of  New 
York  Province  1710-19,  called  an  Indian  council  at 
Albany  to  reassure  his  Indian  allies  of  England’s  de- 
termination to  protect  her  colony.  A frontier  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Schoharie,  some  40  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Albany  was  to  be  established.  Still  another 
was  to  be  built  deep  in  the  Indian  country  at  the  very 
heart  of  their  confederacy  in  the  home  of  the  Onon- 
dagas  where  the  great  council-fire  of  ths  Iroquois 
burned.  This  was  in  the  white  man’s  Onondaga  County 
near  present-day  Syracuse.  For  this  purpose  Governor 
Hunter  in  1711  signed  a contract  which  formally  set 
forth  his  terms  and  intentions  (published  below  in 
full  text). 

The  contract  was  fulfilled,  the  forts  built  and  gar- 
risoned. But,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  their  completion 
did  not  dampen  French  desire  to  possess  the  entire 
North  American  continent — a stake  of  such  fabulous 
importance  as  scarcely  to  be  aborted  by  the  building  of 
two  simple  English  outposts. 

Meanwhile,  settlement  at  Schenectady,  was  accel- 
erated as  memories  of  the  massacre  of  1690  faded. 
Now,  in  1712,  an  influx  of  yet  another  people  arrived. 
Palatines  from  Germany  they  were,  one-time  wards  of 
the  good  Queen  Anne  of  England  whose  particular  de- 
sign was  to  populate  her  New  York  colony  as  a deter- 
rent to  the  French.  These  Germans,  a stubborn,  stal- 
wart, determined  and  God-fearing  people  went  on  to 
settle  the  tributary  Schoharie  valley  as  well  as  the 
middle  reaches  of  the  Mohawk  at  the  "German  Flatts” 
near  present-day  Herkimer.  They  were  purposefully 
planted  beyond  the  English  settlements  to  serve  as  a 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  ever  present  threat  of 
French  attacks  which  occurred  within  a lamentably  short 
space  of  years  to  take  the  lives  of  many  of  these 
brave  people. 

Schenectady,  no  longer  the  westernmost  outpost  and 
rid  of  the  unjust  restriction  against  Indian  trade,  re- 
sponded with  an  even  more  rapid  growth.  Two  churches 
had  been  built,  the  first  as  early  as  1674,  a primitive 
log  structure,  intermittently  served  by  a Domine  sent 
over  from  Albany.  But  by  1683  the  church  was  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  that  they  were  able  to  call  Domine 
Tesschenmaecher  to  serve  them  exclusively.  A few  pages 
from  these  very  early  records  bearing  the  good  Domine’s 
signature  remain  as  treasures  among  the  church  archives. 
This  modest  and  rapidly  outgrown  edifice,  with  its  little 
cemetery  beside  it,  stood  at  the  intersection  of  present- 
day  Church  and  State  Streets  where  still  lie  the  earthly 
remains  of  these  brave  pioneers,  forgotten  by  the  vast 
majority  who  pass  directly  above  their  now  unmarked 
resting  place.  The  parsonage,  built  in  1683  at  the  corner 
of  Church  and  Union  Streets  became  the  funeral  pyre 
of  Domine  Tesschenmaecher  when  the  town  was  burned 
by  the  French  and  Indians. 

Domine  Bernardus  Freerman  succeeded  Tesschen- 
maecher but  not  until  1700.  It  had  taken  a full  decade 
for  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  to  accumulate  enough 


wealth,  and  the  little  settlement  to  gather  additional 
numbers,  to  once  again  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a holy 
man  to  administer  to  them.  A stipulation  incorporated 
in  Domine  Freerman’s  "call”  provided  that  he  should 
also  render  service  to  the  Indians,  a goodly  number  of 
whom  were  regular  attendants  at  church  services.  He 
became  so  fluent  in  the  Indian  tongue  and  accomplished 
this  with  such  faithfulness  that  five  years  following 
his  departure  from  Schenectady,  he  was  requested  by 
them  to  return  and  make  his  home  among  them  at  the 
Indian  "castles.” 

By  1701  another  church  was  begun  by  local  sub- 
scription, aided  by  a wide-spread  appeal  throughout  the 
colony  which  had  the  sanction  of  John  Nanfan,  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  1701-02.  The  church  was  com- 
pleted in  1703  approximately  on  the  site  of  its  pre- 
decessor, its  dimensions  being  56  feet  north  and  south 
by  46  feet  east  and  west  and  with  a burial  ground  1 5 
feet  wide  extending  along  its  entire  west  side.  Records 
of  this  building  are  scant  indeed  but  it  was  likely  of 
stone  for  after  its  abandonment  it  was  used  suc- 
cessively as  a fort,  a barracks,  a watch  house  and 
a market. 

In  five  brief  years — in  1705  when  Domine  Freerman 
answered  a call  to  Flatbush — this  second  church  was 
also  outgrown  and  the  little  settlement  once  again 
without  a pastor.  But  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  such 
divines  as  Domine  Lydius  and  Domine  Van  Driessen  of 
Albany,  Domine  Vas  of  Kingston  and  even  Domine 
Gaulterus  Du  Bois,  from  distant  New  York,  who  made 
24  visits  to  Schenectady.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing. 
Reverend  Thomas  Barclay,  Chaplain  of  the  English 
garrison  at  Albany  lent  his  assistance,  reporting  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  at  London  as  follows: 

"At  Schenectady  I preach  once  a month  where  there 
is  a garrison  of  40  soldiers  besides  about  16  English 
and  about  100  Dutch  families.  They  are  all  of  them 
my  constant  hearers  ...  In  this  village  there  has  been 
no  Dutch  minister  for  five  years  and  there  is  no 
probability  of  any  being  settled  among  them.  There  is 
a convenient  and  well  built  church,  which  they  freely 
give  me  the  use  of.” 

But  the  Reverend  Barclay  was  overly  pessimistic. 
By  1717  Domine  Thomas  Brouwer  had  answered  the 
call  from  Schenectady  and  served  the  populace  faith- 
fully until  he  was  called  to  eternity.  Three  months 
after  Domine  Brouwer’s  death,  Reinhardus  Erichzohn 
became  pastor.  The  consistory  agreed  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  ($250.00),  a parsonage 
in  good  repair,  a well-fenced  garden,  pasture  for  a 
horse  and  two  cows  and  firewood  (60  to  70  loads) 
delivered  to  his  door. 

Domine  Erichzohn  administered  to  a congregation 
now  living  in  peace  and  contentment,  and  certainly  in 
a greater  measure  of  prosperity,  than  heretofore.  With 
an  overcrowded  church,  what  more  natural  than  that 
a larger  one  be  built?  A subscription  circulated  in  the 
settlement  yielded  Three  Hundred  Twenty-two  Pounds; 
and  an  appeal  sent  westward  throughout  "Maquaslandt” 
added  Thirty-three  Pounds,  Sixteen  Shillings,  partly 
payable  in  wheat.  These  subscriptions  did  not  quite 
equal  a third  of  the  cost  of  the  church  ($2,919.73). 
Nevertheless,  the  building  was  begun  in  the  spring  of 


1732  and  any  deficiency  was  met  by  the  sale  of  church 
lands  and  leases.  The  dedicatory  service  was  held 
January  13,  1734. 

This  edifice,  80  feet  north  and  south  by  5 6 feet 
east  and  west  stood  in  the  middle  of  Church  Street, 
just  north  of  the  intersection  with  Union  Street.  The 
trustees  of  the  town  donated  the  site,  with  an  additional 
10  feet  beyond  its  walls,  save  on  the  west  side  where 
by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  street,  but  five 
feet  was  granted. 

The  same  Hendrick  Vrooman  who  had  been  a party 
to  the  building  of  the  forts,  was  "Baas”  of  the  work- 
ingmen, of  whom  17  were  carpenters,  besides  masons, 
glaziers,  etc.  His  wages  were  seven  shillings  a day — 
the  others’  from  five  to  six  shillings.  Gysbert  W. 
Vander  Berg  of  Albany  contracted  to  do  the  mason 
work  for  80  pounds,  the  church  being  of  graystone. 

This  building  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  last 
of  the  primitive,  early  churches  since  it  served  with 
but  slight  alteration  for  a span  of  80  years,  being 
razed  in  1814  to  be  replaced  by  a building  erected 
adjacent  and  just  to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  site  of  ? 
former  parsonage. 

An  interesting  document  among  the  church  archives 
is  its  charter.  This  was  granted,  during  the  reign  of 
George  II,  "to  the  Minister,  Elders,  Deacons,  and  Con- 
gregation of  the  Dutch  Protestant  Church  in  Schen- 
ectady in  our  county  of  Albany,”  and  conveyed  full 
corporate  rights.  The  instrument  is  in  excellent  phys- 
ical condition  and  is  carefully  inscribed  with  pen  and 
ink  and  remains  perfectly  legible,  save  erasures  in  the 
last  line.  It  is  signed  by  "William  Cosby  Esqr.,  Captain 
General  and  Gouvernour-in-Chief  of  our  Province  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  territories  thereon 
depending,  at  Fort  George  in  New  York  the  . . . year 
of  our  reign.  Anno  Domino,  1734.” 

Governor  Hunter’s  contract  of  1711  for  building 
forts  in  the  Iroquois  country,  referred  to  above,  follows 
in  text  (paragraphing  supplied): 

This  Indenture  Made  and  Concluded  in  Her  Majesties 
Province  of  New  York  in  America,  this  Eleventh  day  of 
October  In  the  Tenth  Year  of  ye  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lady 
Anne  over  Great  Brittain  (sic)  ffrance  (sic)  and  Ireland. 
Queen  defender  of  the  faith  etc,  and  in  ye  Yeare  of  our 
Lord,  One  thousand  seven  hunder  (sic)  and  a Eleventh  (sic) 
Between  Robert  Hunter,  Esqr.,  Capt  General  and  Governour 
in  Chief  of  ye  aforesaid  Province  And  ye  Hona’ble  Coll’o 
Francis  Nicholson  of  the  one  part  And  Garet  Symonce,  Barent 
Vroman,  Hendrick  Vroman,  John  VVemp  and  Arent 
Petten  of  Schenectady  in  the  County  of  Albany  in  the  forsaid 
Province  of  New  York,  Carpenters  of  the  other  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  it  is  hereby  Agreed  between  the  said 
Partyes  to  these  presents  that  ye  said  Garet  Symonce,  Barent 
Vroman,  Hendrick  Vroman,  John  Wemp  and  .Arent  A’an  Patten 
shall  Build  two  forts  in  the  Indian  Country  According  to  ye 
Agreement  herein  Set  forth,  Viz:  the  said  Garet  Symonce, 
Barent  Vroman,  Hendrick  Vroman,  John  Wemp  and  Arent 
Van  Petten  Doe  for  themselves,  their  Heires,  Executors  and 
Administrators,  Covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  s’d 
Robert  Hunter  Esq’r,  Governour  as  aforesaid  and  the  said 
Coll’o  Francis  Nicholson,  their  Heirs,  Executors  and  .Administ’rs 
that  they  ye  said  Garet  Symonce,  Barent  Vroman,  Hendrick 
Vroman,  John  Wemp  and  Arent  Van  Petten  shall  and  will 
forthwith  Repare  into  the  Moehoques  Country, 

And  there  Build  a ffort  (sic)  One  hundred  and  fifty  foot 
square,  the  Curtains  made  with  Loggs  of  a foot  Square,  Laid 
one  upon  another  and  pined  (pinned)  together  till  they  Reach 
the  hight  of  twelve  foot.  Att  Each  Corner  a Block  house 
twenty  four  foot  Square,  Two  Storyes  high,  Duble  Loopholes; 
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Earliest  Dutch  Settlement  in  Hudson  County 

by  Frederick  W.  Bogert 


A re-appraisal  of  views  advanced  in 
relation  to  dates  when  N etherlanders 
first  occupied  the  Jersey  City  area. 

VER  THE  YEARS,  historians  and  scholars,  genealogists 
Oand  authors  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  determine 
a precise  name  and  date  for  the  first  Dutch  settlement 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  river  in  what  is  to- 
day Hudson  County,  N.  J.  There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  that  the  village  of  Bergen,  whose  charter 
date  is  1661,  was  the  first  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
written  record  of  the  time  as  set  down  by  the  Council 
of  New  Amsterdam.  But  many  strongly  infer  or  out- 
wardly state  that  there  was  a village,  hamlet  or  trading 
post  in  the  Hudson  county  area  preceding  the  birth  of 
Bergen. 

Charles  H.  Winfield,  whose  History  of  Hudson 
County,  is  probably  the  best  all-around  work  on  this 
early  Dutch  section,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
possibility  exists  that  a trading  post  was  established 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  present  Jersey  City  before 
1630.”  He  supports  this  contention  with  the  justifiable 
claim  that  "Ahasimus  (one  of  the  early  names  associ- 
ated with  Jersey  City  and  surrounding  territory)  was 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Indians.”  In  other  words,  Winfield  believes  that 
where  the  Indians  gathered  to  trade,  there  the  com- 
mercially-minded Dutch  must  have  been  found,  too. 

A somewhat  more  detailed,  but  still  indefinite,  de- 
scription of  what  he  believes  was  the  beginning  of  the 
initial  Dutch  settlement  is  given  by  Francis  Bazeley 
Lee  in  Hew  Jersey  As  a Colony  and  As  A State  (Vol- 
ume I).  Lee  selects  a general  area  without  delineating 
the  boundaries  or  a specific  geographical  place  by  say- 
ing, "Of  the  settlements  made  upon  the  New  Jersey 
shore  of  the  Hudson  River  and  intimately  associated 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York  was 
the  locality  known  as  Hobocan-hackingh,  where 
Indians  and  fur  traders  crossed  to  trade  gewgaws  for 
peltries.”  Then  Lee  jumps  to  a larger  area  with  a 
specific  name  and  date  which  does  not  mention  "Ho- 
bocan-hackingh” or  connect  it  in  any  way.  "In  the 
year  1630,”  says  Lee,  "was  created  the  patroonship  of 
Pavonia,  derived  from  pavo,  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  Dutch  paaun,  or  peacock,  which  appears  in  the 
surname  of  Michael  Pauw,  Burgher  of  Amsterdam  and 
Baron  of  Achtienhoven  in  South  Holland.”  With  this 
brief  reference  to  the  founding  of  the  colony  which 
Michael  Pauw,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  took  as  his  share  of  New  Netherland, 
Lee  ends  his  discussion  of  the  settlement. 

In  the  Society’s  1914  Year  Book,  Dingman  Versteeg 
gives  an  account  of  the  founding  of  Jersey  City  which 
leans  rather  heavily  toward  speculation,  rather  than 
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fact.  Versteeg  sums  it  up  in  this  fashion:  "Scarcely 
anything  is  known  about  the  history,  prior  to  163  8, 
of  that  section  whereof  Manhattan  is  the  center  . . . 
(and)  nothing  really  authentic  about  the  territory  at 
present  included  in  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Bayonne, 
prior  to  1630,  is  known  to  historians  and  antiquarians 
though  its  close  proximity  to  Manhattan  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  adventurous  Dutch  traders  estab- 
lished themselves  there  prior  to  1614.” 

Versteeg’s  "probable”  surmise  that  Dutch  traders 
had  set  up  any  sort  of  a center  in  the  Jersey  City  sec- 
tion "prior  to  1614”  seems  to  be  most  questionable. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Adrian  Block  and  his  crew 
comprised  the  only  known  Dutch  in  the  area  at  that 
time.  They  wintered  on  Manhattan  Island  during  the 
first  months  of  1614,  spending  their  time,  according 
to  fragmentary  accounts,  in  industriously  building  a 
ship,  the  Onrust  or  Restless,  as  it  is  variously  named, 
to  replace  the  Tiger  which  had  burned  during  the 
latter  part  of  1613.  Accounts  of  the  activities  of  Hen- 
drick Christiaensen  and  Cornelis  Jacobsen  Mey  in  the 
Manhattan-Hoboken  area  prior  to  1614  are  so  frag 
mentary  that  nothing  certain  is  known  about  their 
movements.  Nor  are  the  voyages  and  landings  of  those 
other  Dutch  seafarers  of  the  time.  Captains  Volkertsen 
and  DeWitt,  in  any  way  helpful.  As  primarily  ex- 
plorers and  seamen,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  they 
spent  any  prolonged  time  on  land. 

There  are  very  few  original  sources  to  consult  regard- 
ing this  very  early  period  of  New  Netherland.  But  one, 
in  particular,  does  reveal  some  facts  that  help  to 
narrow  down  the  probable  location  of  the  original 
Dutch  settlement  along  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson. 
This  is  the  1639  "Manatus”  map  of  Jan  Vingboom  as 
reproduced  and  annotated  by  the  late  Edward  Van 
Winkle,  recording  secretary  of  the  Society  1912-18. 
Vingboom  was  a cartographer  of  Amsterdam  who 
made  many  maps  for  the  Duch  West  India  Company. 
His  "Manatus”  map  must  have  been  made  from  records 
and  data  available  to  him  in  his  official  map-making 
capacity  by  the  West  India  Company.  Therefore,  it 
has  an  authentic  background. 

In  addition  to  Manhattan  Island,  Westchester  and 
the  Bronx,  this  map  shows  a portion  of  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island  and,  most  important  of  all  in  this  case, 
the  Jersey  shore  across  the  Hudson  from  Manhattan. 
Furthermore,  Vingboom  placed  on  his  map  the  various 
bouweries  or  farms  owned  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  numbered  to 
correspond  with  each  other 

Vingboom  locates  six  bouweries  and  plantations 
along  the  Jersey  shore.  He  describes  their  positions  as 
follows:  "the  plantation  of  Maryn  Adriaensen  at 

Wehawken”;  "the  farm  of  Hendrick  Cornelissen  Van 
Voorst  at  Hoboken”;  "the  farm  of  Cornelis  Van  Voorst 
at  Ahasimus”;  "the  farm  of  Jan  Everts  Bout  at  Com- 
munipaw”;  "three  plantations  at  Poueles  Hoeck”;  and 
"plantation  of  Laeter  Hoeck  (Jan  de  Lacher’s)”.  All 
of  these  were  in  existence  by  1639. 

According  to  Van  Winkle’s  notes,  the  earliest  of 
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these  six  bouweries  was  established  at  Ahasimus  where 
Cornehs  Van  Voorst  settled  "as  early  as  May  1632,” 
when  he  became  superintendent  or  agent  of  DePauw’s 
colony,  Pavonia.  Bout,  who  arrived  in  New  Nether- 
land  June  17,  1634  and  settled  at  Communipaw  the 
same  year,  became  the  second  pioneer  in  the  section. 
The  "three  plantations  at  Poueles  Hoeck”  were  pur- 
chased in  1638  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
by  Ibram  Isaacsen  Plank  (or  later  Verplanck),  who 
leased  them  the  same  year  to  Claes  Jansen  Van  Purmer- 
ant,  "an  ancestor  of  the  Kuyper  family.” 

Thus  Vingboom’s  map  furnishes  vital  evidence  that 
no  less  than  six  separate  farms,  each  the  nucleus  of 
a settlement,  if  not  settlements  at  that  time,  were  in 
existence  as  early  as  1639.  And,  on  the  basis  of  the 
earliest  date  known,  the  Cornelis  Van  Voorst  bouwerie 
at  Ahasimus  apparently  was  the  first  Dutch  settlement 
within  Hudson  County.  Just  how  many,  if  any,  other 
persons  than  Cornelis  Van  Voorst  were  living  at 
Ahasimus  in  1632  is  not  known.  But  Van  Winkle  notes 
that  "this  family  was  the  first  known  family  to  have 
permanently  settled  in  New  Jersey.” 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  claim  of  Ahasimus  (an 
Indian  word?)  to  being  the  first  settlement  in  the 
territory  is  not  an  unqualified  one.  But  lacking  any 
other  pertinent  data,  the  pioneering  Cornelis  Van  Voorst 
seems  to  have  staked  the  strongest  claim  to  the  honor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  widespread  use  of  the  name 
"Pavonia”  by  de  Vries,  Domine  Bogardus,  Van  Tien- 
hoven  and  other  contemporaries  to  denote  the  general 
area  now  occupied  by  Jersey  City  clearly  gives  this 
geographical  term  precedence  over  Bergen  when  it  is 
used  to  denote  this  same  area  before  the  year  1661. 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 
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tion  events  here  and  in  Holland.  Shown  also  was  a 
color-sound  film  of  life  in  Holland,  "Land  Below  the 
Sea.” 

Others  present  were  Edward  V.  Amerman,  John  A. 
Amerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  de  M.  Asbury,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  G.  Baird  Jr.,  Mrs.  Albert  O.  Bogert, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Darlington,  Mrs.  George  J.  Deyo, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ericksen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Freer  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Lydecker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Lydecker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  L. 
Osterhoudt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Y.  Pryor,  Lloyd 
B.  Ringo,  Derick  D.  Schermerhorn,  Richard  Schermer- 
horn  Jr.,  S.  Walter  Schoonmaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
R.  Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  William  L.  Schoonmaker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Van  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  G. 
Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Walter 
J.  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Mme.  van 
Rijckevorsel,  Edgar  B.  Van  Wagoner,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  L.  Wood. 

UNION  CHOOSES  VAN  INWEGEN.— Branch 
members  elected  Vincent  Van  Inwegen  president,  Harold 

M.  Lowe  vice-president  and  Clinton  H.  Ackerman 
secretary-treasurer  at  the  2 8th  annual  Union  County 
dinner  meeting  held  at  Winfield  Scott  Hotel,  Elizabeth, 

N.  J.,  Friday,  April  3.  Parent  Society  officers  and 
trustees  present  were  President  Van  Hoesen,  Trustees 
Amerman  and  Deyo,  Middlesex  County  Vice  President 
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Dutch  Honor  to  Dr.  Yoorhis 

In  recognition  of  his  five-year  presidency  of  the 
Netherland-America  Foundation  and  many  related  ac- 
tivities, Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis  has  been  awarded  the 
insignia  of  commander  in  the  Netherlands  Order  of 
Orange-Nassau  (Ore/e  van  Oranje  Nassau).  Ambassador 
J.  H.  van  Roijen  conferred  the  honor  upon  him  in 
ceremonies  held  in  Vanderbilt  Hall,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, January  19. 

Dr.  Voorhis,  who  is  to  represent  the  Society  next 
month  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross  as 
president  of  Rutgers,  is  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
New  York  University.  Since  1940  a trustee  of  the 
Society,  he  was  treasurer  1942-43  and  president  1947- 
5 0.  He  served  as  lieutenant  of  artiller}^  in  World  War  I. 
A member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Dr.  Voorhis  holds  the 
M.A.  and  LL.D.  from  N.Y.U.,  besides  the  B.S.  degree 
from  Colgate. 

The  Order  of  Orange-Nassau,  founded  1892  by 
Queen-dowager  Emma  in  the  name  of  Queen  Wilhelmina 
(who  became  queen-regnant  upon  completing  her  18th 
year  in  1898,  and  ruled  for  5 0 years),  is  one  of  Hol- 
land’s highest  decorations.  It  has  been  awarded  to  sev- 
eral members,  among  them  the  late  Cecil  B.  de  Mille 
and  William  L.  Brower,  President  of  the  Society 
1913-15. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

page  history  of  the  Bogart  Family  reflecting  a quarter- 
century  of  research.  Relating  to  Tunis  Gysbertszn 
Bogaert  and  his  descendants,  the  work  distinguishes  be- 
tween this  and  other  Bogart  pioneers  from  Holland. 
The  book  goes  to  press  soon  and  will  appear  this 
Spring.  Now  70,  Mr.  Bogart  is  to  retire  from  active 
research  work  in  the  interest  of  conserving  his  health. 
His  new  article  on  the  fur  trade  in  New  Netherland 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

Paul  E.  Van  Horn  has  been  appointed  executive 
vice-president  of  the  American  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York. 

Raymond  F.  Dey,  curator  of  the  Dey  Mansion, 
Preakness,  N.J.,  reports  exceptional  interest  in  the 
George  Washington  Birthday  commemorative  program 
held  there  February  22.  An  attractive  feature  was  the 
boy  scout  trek  to  the  Mansion  from  Washington’s 
headquarters  in  Morristown,  a 2 3 -mile  distance  the 
patriot  commander  often  travelled.  Wearing  tricorn 
hats,  with  Dey  Mansion  insignia,  the  boys  started  out 
at  6 a.m.  after  an  all-night  encampment  at  Fort 
Nonsense,  Morristown,  and  reached  their  destination  at 
4 p.m.  They  carried  in  a raccoon-skin  pouch  a copy  of 
the  document  written  in  1776  to  Colonel  Theunis  Dey 
and  signed  by  John  Hart. 

On  the  distaff  side;  Mrs.  John  Schenck  Voorhees, 
mother  of  Tracy  S.  and  Trustee  Peter  V.  D.  Voorhees, 
celebrated  her  100th  birthd.ay  on  March  16  . . . Mrs. 
John  H.  Brinckerhoff  was  committee  chairman  for  the 
January  hunt  ball  at  Piping  Rock  Club,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  and  among  the  patronesses  were  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Bergen  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Van  Vranken  . . . Mrs. 
E.  R.  Van  Kleeck  of  Albany  is  actively  identified  with 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
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Maria  (Westervelt)  Alyea 

by  George  Olin  Zabriskie 


How  the  researcher  reasons  from 
records  and  genealogical  texts  to 
solve  problem  of  identification. 

l\/f  ARIA  Westervelt  married  Albert  Alyea  on  Novem- 
ber  10,  1748,  at  Hackensack,  NJ.  Who  was  she? 
A search  of  the  Westervelt  genealogy  shows  that  she 
is  not  listed  therein.  Albert,  the  husband,  was  born  in 
1725,  so  Maria  was  likely  born  about  that  time  or  a 
little  later.  No  Maria  Westervelt  of  the  right  age  can 
be  found  in  the  now-available  records  of  the  Bergen 
County,  N.J.-Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  area  where 
Maria  and  Albert  lived. 

A clue  to  the  identity  of  Maria  (Westervelt)  Alyea 
lies  in  the  names  of  her  children.  The  first  four  were 
named  David,  Margrietje,  Peter  and  Tryntje.  Evidently 
Maria  and  Albert  followed  the  Dutch  custom  of  naming 
the  older  children  for  their  grandparents,  with  Mar- 
grietje and  Peter  being  named  for  the  Alyea  grand- 
parents, Pieter  Alyea  and  Margrietje  Van  Voorhees 
Thus,  Maria  (Westervelt)  Alyea’s  parents  were  likely 
David  and  Tryntje. 

The  Westervelt  genealogy  does  show  a David  Wester- 
velt and  wife  Tryntje  who  were  of  the  right  age. 
David,  son  of  Pieter  L.  Westervelt  and  Susanna  Dem- 
arest,  was  christened  February  1,  1707,  at  Hackensack. 
He  married  Tryntje  Kool  on  June  16,  1707,  at  Hack- 
ensack. Tryntje  was,  according  to  the  Cole  genealogy, 
the  daughter  of  Jacob  Jacobse  Kool  and  Barbara  Hanse, 
and  was  christened  February  2,  1700  at  Hackensack. 

The  Westervelt  and  Cole  genealogies  both  state  that 
David  Westervelt  and  Tryntje  Kool  had  a daughter, 
Susanna,  born  August  16,  christened  September  8, 
1728,  at  Tappan,  N.Y.  No  mention  is  made  in  either 
book  of  a daughter  Maria.  Tryntje  Kool,  as  a widow, 
married  Isaac  Maris  September  21,  1733  at  Schraalen- 
burg,  N.J.  Between  these  dates,  1728  (birth  of  Susanna) 
and  1733  (re-marriage  of  the  Widow  Tryntje  Kool), 
Tryntje  and  her  first  husband,  David  Westervelt,  could 
have  had  one  or  more  children  of  which  we  now  have 
no  christening  record. 

The  Cole  genealogy  and  the  Tappan  Church  records 
show  that  Tryntje  Kool  and  Isaac  Maris  had  two  chil- 
dren christened  at  Tappan.  They  were  Abraham,  born 
February  5,  christened  February  25,  1739,  and  Jacob, 
born  July  22,  christened  August  9,  1741.  But  the 
Rev.  Cole,  author  of  the  Cole  genealogy,  overlooked  an 
elder  child,  David,  who  was  christened  February  23, 
173  5 at  Schraalenburg.  In  the  choice  of  David’s  name, 
Tryntje  and  Isaac  followed  the  sometimes  used  Dutch 
custom  of  naming  the  first  child  of  a second  marriage 
of  the  proper  sex  after  the  deceased  first  spouse  of  the 
child’s  mother  or  father.  David,  the  first  son  of 


Georgk  O.  Zabriskie,  a frequent  contributor  to  genealogical 
magazines,  is  conducting  researches  for  the  Zabriskie  family 
genealogy,  to  be  published  about  1962.  In  government  service 
as  a deputy  program  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Hawaii, 
he  is  a native  of  Utah  and  bishop  in  the  Mormon  church,  as 
were  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather. 


Tryntje  Kool  and  Isaac  Maris,  was  named  for  Tryntje’s 
first  husband,  David  Westervelt. 

The  christening  records  of  the  children  of  Tryntje 
Kool  and  Issac  Maris  show  that  they  were  first  at 
Schraalenburg,  then  at  Tappan.  Here  lies  a possible 
second  clue  to  the  identity  of  Maria  (Westervelt) 
Alyea.  Her  marriage  record  shows  that  she  was  born 
at  Schraalenburg  and  living  at  Tappan  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage. 

Another  clue  to  Maria’s  identity  lies  in  the  church 
records  concerning  the  christenings  of  her  children. 
During  the  period  under  discussion,  the  witnesses  at 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  christenings  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  related  to  the  mother  or  father  of  the 
child.  Maria’s  first  child  was  David,  and  the  witnesses 
at  his  christening  were  Joseph  Bolding  and  Susanna, 
his  wife.  A study  shows  that  Susanna  was  the  daughter 
of  Tryntje  Kool  and  David  Westervelt.  At  the  christen- 
ing of  her  fourth  child,  Tryntje,  the  witnesses  were 
Tryntje  Kool  and  her  second  husband,  Isaac  Maris. 
When  her  sixth  child,  Susanna,  was  christened,  one  of 
the  witnesses  was  David  Maris,  son  of  Tryntje  Kool  and 
Isaac  Maris.  The  witnesses  at  the  christenings  of  her 
ether  children  were  related  to  Albert  Alyea,  their 
father.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  Tryntje  Kool  and 
her  two  children,  Susanna  (Westervelt)  Bolding  and 
David  Maris,  were  related  to  Maria  (Westervelt)  Alyea. 

The  facts  outlined  under  the  three  clues  to  the 
identity  of  Maria  (Westervelt)  Alyea  lead  to  a con- 
clusion which  I submit  as  the  actual  situation.  Tryntje 
Kool  and  David  Westervelt  had  two  children:  Susanna, 
born  in  1728,  who  married  Joseph  Bolding,  and  Maria, 
born  about  1730,  who  married  Albert  Alyea  in  1748 
at  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Maria’s  Dutch  ancestor  in  America  was  Lubbert 
Lubbertsen  Van  Westervelt,  who  in  1662  came  to 
New  Amsterdam  from  Meppel,  Drenthe  province.  Her 
husband,  Albert  Alyea,  was  a third  generation  descend- 
ant of  Jan  (or  Jean)  Alice,  French  Huguenot  from  the 
city  of  Mannheim  in  the  Palatinate,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  the  1680’s. 

Children  of  Maria  Westervelt  and  Albert  Alyea: 

1.  David  Alyea,  born  August  17,  christened  Septem- 
ber 10,  1749  at  Schraalenburg,  N.J. 

2.  Margrietje  Alyea,  born  April  11,  christened  April 
26,  1752  at  Schraalenburg,  N.J. 

3.  Petrus  Alyea,  born  October  27,  christened  Novem- 
ber 17,  1754  at  Schraalenburg,  N.J. 

4.  Tryntje  Alyea,  born  May  10  christened  May  29, 
1757  at  Schraalenburg,  N.J. 

5.  Maria  Alyea,  born  February  20,  christened  March 
9,  1760  at  Paramus,  N.J. 

6.  Susanna  Alyea,  born  January  10,  christened  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1764  at  Schraalenburg,  N.J. 

7.  Isaac  Alyea,  born  July  28,  christened  August  24, 
1766  at  Schraalenburg,  N.J. 

8.  Albert  Alyea,  born  , christened  March  12, 

1769  at  Paramus,  N.J.  Died  young. 

9.  Albert  Alyea,  born  , christened  June  28,  1772 

at  Paramus,  N.J. 
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Our  Library 

Members  have  responded  generously  to  the  Library 
Committee’s  request  for  means  to  acquire  certain  family 
records.  As  noted  last  October,  valuable  data  had  be- 
come available  relating  to  the  Ackerman,  Bogart,  Hop- 
per, Terhune,  Zabriskie  and  other  families. 

Correspondence  with  members  resulted  in  funds  being 
fully  provided  and  the  documents,  in  microfilm,  are 
now  in  the  Society’s  possession.  The  Committee  grate- 
fully acknowledge  contributions  received  from  David 
H.,  Marion  S.,  and  Roger  O.  Ackerman,  Allen  Z., 
Cornelius  V.  R.,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  W.  Bogert,  Elbert 
B.  Hopper,  and  Ralph  D.  Terhune. 

The  pilot  task  of  indexing  colonial  marriages  and 
baptisms  in  two  of  the  Society’s  many  volumes  of 
church  records  has  been  completed  by  Mrs.  J.  Crawford 
Hartman. 

Works  recently  added  to  the  library  are  as  follows 
(where  gifts,  the  donor’s  name  precedes): 

From  Mrs.  George  W.  Brune.  The  Onderdonck-Van  Wyck 
Dutch  Bible.  1616. 

From  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Elsworth.  The  Elsworth  Family  of  New 
York  City.  By  Oliver  B.  Elsworth.  New  York,  19S8.  In 
typescript;  46  pages. 

From  Mr.  Gerry  S.  Harris.  The  Sutphin  Family:  A Missing 
Branch.  By  Gerry  S.  Harris.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  19S8. 
In  typescript. 

From  Mr.  Harold  R.  Snedeker.  The  First  Seven  Generations  of 
the  Snedeker  Family  (25  charts).  Savannah,  Ga.,  1958. 
From  Mr.  Elmer  Garfield  Van  Name.  Pierre  Billiou,  the 
Walloon.  By  Elmer  G.  Van  Name.  New  York,  1958. 
Pamphlet. 

.4lyea  Family  Notes.  By  William  Heidgerd.  New  Paltz,  N.Y., 
1957.  In  mimeograph;  29  pages. 

The  Deyo  (Deyoe)  Family.  By  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  and 
Ruth  P.  Heidgerd.  New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  1958.  In  mimeograph; 
273  pages. 

A Study  of  the  Flting  Family.  By  William  and  Ruth  Heidgerd. 

New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  1955.  In  mimeograph;  68  pages. 

Records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Fishkill,  N.Y.. 

1745-1850.  Compiled  by  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck.  In  typescript. 
A Survey  of  American  Church  Records.  By  E.  Kay  Kirkham. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1958.  171  pages. 


NEW  JERSEY  FAMILY  PAPERS 

A wealth  of  documentary  material  about  the  early 
Dutch  in  New  Jersey  is  being  collected  by  Rutgers 
University  library.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Recent  ac- 
cessions relating  to  the  Beekman,  Schenck  and  Ten 
Broeck  families  have  been  reported.  Descriptions  of  these 
unique  papers — which  doubtless  will  interest  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Society — are  to  appear  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time,  through  the  kindness  of  Donald  A.  Sin- 
clair, curator  of  the  library’s  special  collections. 

More  than  300  items  have  been  received,  for  ex- 
ample, concerning  Cornelius  Ten  Broeck  ( 1738-1799), 
of  Rocky  Hill  vicinity.  Among  these  are  land  records, 
bills  and  receipts,  and  original  papers  about  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church.  Other  materials  include  several 
dozen  letters,  in  Dutch,  received  by  Ten  Broeck  from 
his  relatives  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a number  of 
excellent  drafts  of  speeches  and  communications  to  con- 
temporary newspapers  that  reflect  this  Dutch  farmer’s 
remarkable  grasp  of  civic  and  other  problems  of  his  day. 


Palatine  Settlers  in  New  York 

The  Promised  Land.  By  John  J.  Vrooman.  Johnstown, 
N.Y.:  Baronet  Litho  Co.,  195  8.  398  pages.  Ulus. 

Once  again  our  fellow  Holland  Society  member, 
John  Vrooman,  has  turned  his  very  able  writing  talents 
and  habit  for  painstaking  historical  research  into 
another  vivid  chapter  of  the  early  days  and  settlers 
in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys.  Those  who  have 
read  the  author’s  previous  books,  Clarissa  Putman  of 
Tribes  Hill,  The  Massacre  and  Forts  and  Firesides  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  need  no  introduction  to  his  ability 
to  tell  a good  story,  complete  with  correct  historical 
background;  those  who  have  not  read  any  of  these 
volumes  have  missed  a rare  treat. 

The  Promised  Land  is  an  account  of  the  "Palatine 
and  French  Huguenots  from  the  Rhineland”  who  emi- 
grated to  the  vicinities  of  Albany,  Schenectady  and 
Schoharie — their  Promised  Land — early  in  the  18  th 
century.  Mr.  Vrooman,  however,  is  nor  content  to 
merely  pick  up  the  threads  of  their  trials  and  travels 
when  they  reach  New  York.  He  has  gone  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  their  reasons  for  leaving  the  old 
world  for  the  new.  In  many  respects  it  is  an  unhappy 
story,  even  after  these  immigrants  arrive  in  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  New  York.  But,  more  than  this,  it  is  a 
superb  narrative  of  the  raw  courage  and  devotion  to 
religious  and  democratic  principles  of  a people  who 
were  to  help  make  America  "the  land  of  the  free.” 

Among  the  leading  characters  in  the  book  is  John 
Conrad  Weiser,  "whose  son,  Conrad,  became  famous 
as  an  Indian  interpreter  and  diplomat.”  Throughout 
the  book,  the  Weisers  play  a prominent  role  in  the 
hazardous  and  desperate  journey  of  the  Palatines  over 
land  and  sea.  Yet  the  author  has  drawn  them  in 
realistically  human  roles  in  which  their  faults  are 
not  omitted.  Author  Vrooman  has  also  introduced  one 
of  his  own  ancestors  into  the  story.  Adam  Vrooman, 
an  early  Dutch  landholder  in  the  Schoharie  Valley, 
occupies  a position  of  some  importance  as  he  un- 
doubtedly did  in  actual  life.  Here  he  is  placed  in  the 
role  of  both  "neighbor  and  competitor”  to  the  newly- 
arrived  Palatines. 

The  happy  blending  of  authentic  historical  figures 
with  such  fictional  but  truly  representative  characters 
as  Andrea  DuBois,  the  French  Huguenot  orphan  girl, 
has  resulted  in  a thoroughly  charming  narrative.  The 
book  is  highly  recommended  to  all  Society  members. 
It  fills  an  important  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground, habits  and  customs  of  these  early  New  York 
State  settlers  and  their  contributions  to  later  generations 
of  Americans. 

Throughout  the  book  are  a number  of  excellent  black- 
and-white  illustrations,  including  3 5 full  pages  and 
space  sketches  that  are  the  work  of  Albert  H.  Van 
Vliet,  Fultonville,  N.  Y.  A full-color  landscape  of 
"Vroomansland,”  which  serves  as  the  frontispiece,  is 
taken  from  a painting  by  the  author.  To  merely  say 
that  these  illustrations  are  an  addition  to  the  book  is 
an  understatement.  For  they  reflect  the  strong  char- 
acter of  the  Palatines  and  the  hardy  adventurous  setting 
of  the  colonial  era  in  which  they  lived.  In  rounding 
out  the  written  text,  they  increase  the  enjoyment  of 
and  the  meaning  for  the  reader.  [f.\I7.B.] 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


EDWIN  G.  ZABRISKIE,  M.D. 

Edwin  Garvin  Zabriskie,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1937,  died  at  the  age  of 
84,  after  a short  illness,  at  Harkness  Pavilion  of  Col- 
umbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  here  on  Tuesday, 
January  13,  1959.  Descended  from  Albert  Zaborowski, 
or  Zabriskie,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Holland 
aboard  the  ship  de  Vos  in  August  1662,  he  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  October  7,  1874,  son  of  John  Lloyd 
Zabriskie,  M.D.,  and  Eliza  Bulkley  Garvin.  A third- 
generation  physician,  he  practiced  here  for  more  than 
60  years  and  became  nationally  eminent  in  the  fields  of 
neurology  and  psychiatry.  He  attended  Erasmus  Hall 
in  Brooklyn  and  Columbia  University,  and  received  the 
M.D.  degree  from  Long  Island  College  Hospital  in 
1897.  After  a period  of  general  practice,  he  studied 
neurology  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  During 
World  War  I he  served  two  years  as  a medical  officer 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  attained  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  took  part  in  combat 
operations  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Marne  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  campaign,  and  was  psychiatrist  to  the 
3d  Division  and  consulting  psychiatrist  to  III  and  V 
Corps,  and  to  the  First  Army.  In  World  War  II  he 
was  consultant  to  the  United  States  Surgeon  General, 
and  initiated  a course  for  war  veterans  suffering  from 
psychoses.  He  served  as  professor  of  clinical  neurology 
at  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons from  192  5 until  his  retirement  in  1948,  and 
thereafter  was  professor  emeritus.  He  was  for  many 
years  a guiding  spirit  in  expansion  of  research 
and  housing  facilities  for  the  Neurological  Institute 
of  New  York,  now  the  Neurological  Institute  of 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  He  was  its 
acting  director  1946-48,  and  earlier  was  secretary 
of  its  medical  board  and  attending  neurologist.  He 
was  formerly  adjunct  professor  of  neurology  at  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  American  Neurological  Association, 
and  of  the  Association  for  Research  in  Nervous  and 
Mental  Disease.  For  his  distinguished  service  to  Amer- 
ican medicine  he  received  in  1947  the  Alumni  Medallion 
of  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine.  He  was  a founder 
and  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology,  and  a Fellow  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  Active  in  many  forms  of  mental  research, 
he  wrote  many  papers  for  publication  in  medical  jour- 
nals. He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  had  been 
violinist  and  violist  in  string  quartets  for  many  years. 
He  was  a consultant  to  the  Presbyterian,  Gouverneur, 
Goldwater  Memorial  and  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospitals  in  New  York;  and  to  White  Plains 
Hospital,  St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital  in  Yonkers, 
and  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Rockaway,  Queens.  His 
professional  memberships  also  included  American  Med- 
ical Association,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  New 
York  County  Medical  Society,  New  York  Neurological 
Society  and  the  New  York  Psychiatric  Society.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Union  Club,  Garden  City  Golf  Club, 
Century  Association,  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island,  and  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  His  wife,  the  former  Blanche 


Arnaud  of  San  Francisco,  died  in  1936.  His  home  in 
New  York  was  at  1185  Park  Avenue  and  his  offices 
at  115  East  61st  Street.  Surviving  are  a sister.  Miss, 
Louise  G.  Zabriskie,  and  a nephew,  John  Barrea 
Zabriskie,  M.D.,  now  serving  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Interment  followed  services  held  here  January  15  at 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 

CECIL  B.  DE  MILLE 

Cecil  Blount  de  Mille,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1927,  died  at  the  age  of 
77  at  his  home,  2000  de  Mille  Drive,  Hollywood, 

Calif.,  on  Wednesday,  January  21,  1959.  A descendant 
of  Anthony  de  Mil,  who  came  to  America  from  Haar- 
lem in  165  8 and  settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  he  was 

born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  August  12,  1881,  a son  of 

Henry  Churchill  de  Mille  and  Matilda  Beatrice  de 

Mille,  who  were  then  touring  New  England  with  a 
stock  company.  A legendary  figure  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry,  and  showman  par  excellence,  he  pro- 
duced during  his  lifetime  more  than  70  major  films, 
notable  for  pictorial  splendor  and  wide  appeal  that  have 
earned  an  estimated  three-quarters  of  a billion  dollars. 
His  father,  a playwright  and  Episcopal  lay  reader,  used 
to  read  from  the  Bible  every  evening  and  made  vivid 
the  characters  and  events  of  biblical  times  that  the 
son  later  made  into  monumental  screen  productions. 
Young  de  Mille  entered  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy, 
but  ran  away  to  enlist  for  the  Spanish- American  War. 
Rejected  as  too  young  for  service,  he  attended  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  New  York, 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1900.  He  was  a play- 
wright and  theatrical  producer  for  a number  of  years, 
besides  playing  many  stage  roles  and  managing  his 
mother’s  play-brokerage  business.  In  1913,  after  lun- 
cheon discussions  with  Samuel  Goldwyn,  then  a glove 
salesman,  and  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  a vaudeville  producer, 
he  decided  to  enter  the  new  motion  picture  field.  The 
same  year  he  went  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  as  "director- 
general”  of  Lasky  Feature  Play  Co.,  to  film  The 
Squaw  Man,  starring  Dustin  Farnum.  When  a blizzard 
hampered  operations,  he  moved  on  to  Hollywood  and 
started  work  in  an  abandoned  barn,  converted  into  a 
studio,  near  what  is  now  the  center  of  the  film  capital. 
A tireless  worker  and  a stickler  for  authentic  detail,  he 
introduced  many  cinematic  innovations,  among  them 
artificial  lighting,  color-films,  and  use  of  the  camera 
boom.  He  worked  in  riding  breeches  and  puttees, 
shouting  directions  to  his  huge  casts  by  megaphone  in 
the  early  days  and  later  by  portable  microphone.  Some 
of  his  well  known  pictures  were  The  Virginian  (1914), 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Tine  (1916),  The  Affairs  of 
Anatol  ( 1920),  The  Ten  Commandments  ( 1923  and 
195  6),  The  King  of  Kings  (1927),  The  Sign  of  the 
Cross  (1952) , Cleopatra  (1934) , The  Crtisades  ( 1935), 
Union  Pacific  (1938),  Unconquered  (1947),  Samson 
and  Delilah  (1949),  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 
( 195  2),  and  The  Bticcaneer  (1958).  His  second  ver- 
sion of  The  Ten  Commandments,  filmed  in  the  Sinai 
Valley  of  Egypt  with  2 5,000  extras  three  years  ago, 
cost  12  million  dollars  to  produce  and  already  has  sur- 
passed Gone  With  the  Wind  as  the  most  profitable 
motion  picture  ever  made.  He  won  the  195  3 Academy 
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Award.  In  his  galaxy  of  screen  stars  were  Gloria  Swan- 
son, Mary  Pickford,  Leatrice  Joy,  Bebe  Daniels,  Anna 
Q.  Nilsson,  Estelle  Taylor,  Florence  Vidor,  Hedi  LaMarr 
and  Claudette  Colbert.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  to  film  On  My  Honor,  a screen  history 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  its  founder.  Lord  Baden-Powell. 
Long  associated  with  Paramount  Pictures  Corp.,  he  was 
a director  of  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors 
of  America  and  president  of  the  de  Mille  Foundation 
for  Political  Freedom.  In  the  mid-1940’s  his  dispute 
over  a one-dollar  political  assessment  levied  by  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Radio  Artists  attracted  nation-wide 
attention.  He  refused  to  pay,  and  on  being  suspended 
from  union  membership  left  as  director  of  Lux  Radio 
Theater,  where  for  years  he  staged  shows  at  a reported 
$5000  weekly  salary.  He  carried  his  fight  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  but  was  defeated  (see  de  Mille 
V.  Am.  Fed.  Radio  Artists,  (1947)  187  P.  (2d)  769, 
cert.  den.  ( 1948)  333  U.S.  876).  He  organized  and 
was  president  of  Mercury  Aviation  Co.,  Hollywood, 
1918-23,  first  commercial  air-line  to  carry  passengers 
on  regularly  scheduled  flights.  Among  his  many  honors 
are  the  Netherlands  Order  of  Orange-Nassau,  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  papal  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  Thailand’s  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant. He  held  honorary  doctorates  of  letters  and  fine 
arts.  For  10  consecutive  years  the  Motion  Picture  Ex- 
hibitors voted  him  the  industry’s  top  producer-director. 
He  received  awards  from  the  Screen  Producers  Guild, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Religious  Heritage  of 
America,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  He  had  a notable 
reference  library,  and  was  a life-long  student  of  Amer- 
ican history.  President  of  the  Holland  Society’s  Pacific 
Coast  Branch  1951-53,  he  was  a director  of  Netherland- 
America  Foundation.  Among  his  many  gifts  to  worthy 
causes  were  funds  for  placing  four  bronze  plaques  on 
"Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central 
Park,  with  translations  of  its  hieroglyphics,  and  a theater 
to  University  of  Southern  California  in  memory  of 
his  parents.  He  had  a hilltop  home  on  five  acres  in 
Hollywood,  and  a 1200-acre  ranch  in  the  Tujunga 
foothills  near  Los  Angeles.  His  autobiography  is  toi  be 
published  later  this  year.  Besides  his  wife,  the  former 
Constance  Adams  of  New  Jersey,  whom  he  married 
in  1902  while  on  tour  with  E.  H.  Sothern,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  four  children,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Harper,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Quinn,  Richard  de  Mille  and  John  Blount 
de  Mille;  13  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
At  the  services  held  January  23  in  St.  Stephen’s  Epis- 
copal Church,  Hollywood,  were  500  persons,  among 
them  Samuel  Goldwyn  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Lasky,  widow 
of  Jesse  L.  Lasky  who  died  a year  ago.  Interment  was 
at  Hollywood  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

ALBERT  VANDER  VEER,  M.D. 

Albert  Vander  Veer,  M.D.,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1904,  died  at  the  age  of 
79  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  Satur- 
day, January  31,  1959.  A descendant  of  Cornelius 
Janse  Vander  Veer  who  came  to  this  country  in  1659, 
he  was  born  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  November  28,  1879,  a 
son  of  Albert  Vander  Veer,  M.D.,  and  Margaret  Snow. 
He  was  a practicing  physician  here  more  than  40 
years,  and  was  a pioneer  in  the  study  of  allergies.  After 
preparing  for  college  at  Albany  Academy  he  was  grad- 


uated from  Yale  in  1900.  Four  years  later  he  received 
the  M.D.  degree  from  Columbia  University  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  served  his  interneship  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital  and  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  in 
New  York,  afterward  practicing  general  medicine  for 
10  years.  He  then  became  associated  with  Robert  A. 
Cooke,  M.D.,  in  the  study  of  allergies.  With  Dr. 
Cooke  and  Aaron  Brown,  M.D.,  he  was  a founder  of 
one  of  the  country’s  first  allergy  clinics.  Begun  at  the 
old  New  York  Hospital  on  West  14th  Street,  the  clinic 
was  later  transferred  to  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Chief  of 
the  clinic  for  many  years,  he  contributed  extensively 
to  medical  literature  on  allergies.  He  wrote  the  chapter 
on  hay  fever  in  a text  on  allergies  prepared  by  Dr. 
Brown  and  others.  During  World  War  I he  served  as 
an  Army  major  in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  later  became 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  reserve.  He  was  a consultant 
in  allergies  to  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Formerly  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Allergy,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  New 
York  State  and  New  York  County  Medical  Societies. 
He  was  a member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Yale  Club, 
University  Club,  Loyal  Legion,  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  American  Legion.  He  was  formerly  an  elder 
of  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment in  1947,  he  removed  to  Charlotte,  where  he  re- 
sided at  2 57  Hillside  Avenue.  He  also  had  a home  at 
Point  O’  Woods  on  Fire  Island,  N.Y.  In  1904-05  his 
father  was  president  of  the  Holland  Society,  of  which 
his  late  brothers,  Edgar  A.  and  James  Vander  Veer, 
also  were  members.  In  1954,  he  received  the  Society’s 
50-Year  Emblem  in  recognition  of  his  half-century  of 
membership.  His  first  wife,  Mrs.  Sylvia  de  Murias 
Vander  Veer,  died  in  1944.  Surviving  are  his  second 
wife,  the  former  Margaret  Maxwell  Clark,  whom  he 
married  in  1951;  two  daughters  by  his  first  marriage, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Colmore,  Jr.,  of  Manila,  and  Mrs.  H. 
Girardeau  Leland,  Jr.  of  Charlotte;  and  six  grand- 
children. Services  were  held  at  Selwyn  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Charlotte,  February  2,  and  at  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  here  February  3,  with  in- 
terment at  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  The  Bronx. 

C.  REEVE  VANNEMAN 
Charles  Reeve  Vanneman,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1937,  died  at  the  age  of 
78,  after  a brief  illness,  at  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  Sunday,  February  15,  1959.  Descended  from  Jan 
Gerritsen  Van  Immen,  who  came  to  New  Netherland 
before  16  54,  he  was  born  in  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  on 
January  6,  1881,  son  of  Robert  Kerr  Vanneman  and 
Laura  Virginia  Nesbitt.  For  many  years  a consulting 
engineer  in  the  public  utility  field,  he  was  graduated 
from  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  1899,  and 
from  Cornell  University  in  1903  with  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer.  During  a quarter-century  with  the  New 
York  State  Public  ^rvice  Commission  he  was  chief 
engineer  10  years  preceding  retirement,  and  was  pre- 
viously inspector  of  steam  railroads,  grade-crossings 
engineer  and  chief  of  the  transportation  division.  He 
retired  in  1931  to  found  his  own  firm.  An  expert  in 
the  problem  of  eliminating  railroad  grade-crossings  on 
Long  Island,  he  presided  while  chief  engineer  at  a 
number  of  hearings  in  New  York  City.  He  was  engi- 
neering examiner  and  later  chief  examiner  for  the  New 
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York  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  Earlier,  after 
graduating  from  Cornell,  he  was  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  several  years.  Long  active  in  Masonry,  he  was 
a member  of  Masters  Lodge  No.  5,  F.&A.M.,  past 
master  and  grand  marshal  of  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  former  president  of  Masonic 
Hall  Association.  He  had  been  a vice-president  and 
director  of  Rotary  International,  and  president  of 
Albany  Rotary  Club.  He  was  past  president  and  board 
member  of  University  Club  of  Albany,  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  of  Albany,  Cornell  Alumni  Cor- 
poration and  the  Cornell  Society  of  Engineers.  Formerly 
president  of  Albany  chapter.  Professional  Engineers  of 
New  York  State,  he  was  a member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Albany  Society 
of  Engineers.  In  the  Holland  Society  he  was  president 
of  Albany  County  Branch  1944-54.  He  was  a member 
of  Fort  Orange  Club,  Albany  Country  Club,  Executives 
Club  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  on 
the  board  of  governors  of  Camp  Dudley,  a boys’  camp 
in  Michigan.  His  home  was  at  5 5 5 Providence  Street, 
Albany.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hazel  Vanneman, 
a son,  William  M.  Vanneman,  two  grandsons  and  two 
sisters.  Interment  followed  services  held  February  18 
at  Tebbutt  Chapel,  Albany. 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 

(Continued  jrom  Page  8) 

Van  Nuis  and  Bergen  County  Vice  President  Bogert. 

Little  known  background  facets  in  the  epic  career 
of  the  late  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  were  related  by  his  life- 
long friend  and  cousin,  Clement  de  M.  Asbury  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  Generous,  devout  and  historically-minded 
from  boyhood  days  in  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey,  he 
left  his  mark  in  many  fields  besides  the  motion  picture 
industry,  such  as  banking  and  aviation.  He  often  re- 
ferred to  Anthony  de  Mil,  his  Dutch  ancestor  here, 
who  had  a bakeshop  in  New  Amsterdam  and  became 
schout  under  Governor  Colve  1673-74.  Arnold  de 
Mille,  a descendent  of  Anthony,  settled  in  North  Car- 
olina in  1820.  His  son  William  married  a daughter  of 
Tennessee  Governor  Blount  and  was  later  a Confederate 
army  major.  One  of  their  nine  children,  Henry  C.,  was 
the  father  of  Cecil.  Up  to  Civil  War  times  the  family 
operated  a coastal  shipping  business,  and  their  house 
flag — red  diamond  in  a white  field — is  displayed  in  the 
Seamen’s  Institute  here. 

Others  at  the  dinner  were  Mrs.  Clement  de  M. 
Asbury,  Mrs.  Albert  O.  Bogert,  Richard  Crane,  Mrs. 
George  J.  Deyo,  Nelson  Terhune,  Lawrence  H.  Suydam, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Van  Aken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Van  Duyne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Vincent  Van  Inwegen, 
Burgher  Guard  Captain  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Frank  A. 
Van  Winkle  Jr.,  and  Col.  G.  Bartram  Woodruff. 


CONEY  SUBJECT  OF  EARLY  GRANT 
Among  the  early  notations  of  land  grants  in  the 
Long  Island  area  is  one  dated  May  24,  1644,  confirm- 
ing the  "whole  of  Conijen  (Coney)  Islant’’  to  Gysbert 
op  Dyck. 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  FORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

the  Rofe  to  be  covered  with  Boards  and  then  Shingled;  the 
undermost  part  or  Ground  room  to  be  nine  foot  high,  the 
Upper,  Eight  foot,  both  well  floured  (floored)  with  Boards; 
the  logs  of  ye  Block  houses  to  be  nine  Inches  Square  and  Bed- 
steads and  Benches  in  Each  Blockhouse  for  twenty  men  and 
in  each  Blockhouse  a Chemney  towards  ye  Inside  of  ye  said 
Sort  with  Scaffolds  five  foot  wide  along  Each  Certain  from 
one  Block  house  to  another. 

And  also  a Chaple  in  the  Midle  of  the  ffort  of  twenty  four 
foot  square,  one  Storye  Ten  foot  high  with  a Garret  Over  it, 
well  Covered  w’th  Boards  and  Singled  (shingled)  and  well 
flowred  (floored).  A Seller  of  fifteen  foot  Square  under  it, 
Covered  with  Loggs  and  then  with  Earth.  The  whole  Chaple 
to  be  well  floured,  Provided  always  that  the  said  Garret 
Symonce,  Barent  Vroman,  Hendrick  Vroman,  John  Wemp 
and  Arent  Van  Petten  are  allowed  time  for  the  Completing 
this  work  till  the  first  day  of  July  Next  Ensueing  And  only 
Obliged  hereby  to  finish  one  Block  house  in  Manner  as  afor- 
said  for  Immediate  Service  in  ye  Mohocks  Country  this 
Wintter. 

And  ye  said  Garet  Symonce,  Barent  Vroman,  Hendrick 
Vroman,  John  Wemp  and  Arent  Van  Petten  will  soon,  after 
they  have  finished  the  aforsaid  worke  in  the  Mohocks  Country, 
Repair  to  Onnondage  and  there  Build  Another  ffort,  Chaple 
and  Block  houses  in  the  same  Dementions  and  under  the 
same  Restrictions  and  Directions  as  ye  aforsaid  ffort,  Chaple 
and  block  houses  in  the  Mohocks  Country,  Excepting  Only 
that  ye  Chaplee  and  Block  houses  in  Onnonge  may  be  singled 
(shingled)  upon  Laths  Instead  of  Boards  and  ye  ffort,  Chaple 
and  Block  houses  may  be  made  of  such  Logs  as  may  be  most 
Conveniently  got  there  Provided  they  are  good  and  sufficient 
for  that  Service  and  the  flores  be  Laid  w’th  splet  (Split) 
wood,  in  ye  place  and  stead  of  Boards.  Provided  at  all  times 
that  if  by  any  Insults  of  the  Enemy  or  Outraiges  of  ye 
Indians,  The  said  Garet  Symonce,  Barent  Vroman,  Hendrick 
Vroman,  John  Wemp  and  Arent  Van  Petten  should  at  any 
time  be  hindred  in  their  performance  of  this  Argreement  (sic) 
That  they  shall  be  paid  and  allowed  for  what  work  and  Ex- 
pences  they  shall  at  such  time  have  been  at  and  performed 
in  proportion  to  ye  whole  undertaking. 

And  ye  said  Rob’t  Hunter  Esq’r  and  ye  Coll’o  Francis 
Nicholson  Do  for  themselves,  their  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators, in  Consideration  of  the  work  to  be  performed  as 
aforsaid,  Covenant  and  Agree  to  and  with  ye  said  Garet 
Symonce,  Barent  Vroman,  Hendrick  Vroman,  John  Wemp  and 
Arent  Van  Petten  And  their  Executors,  Admin’rs  and  Assigns, 
That  they,  ye  said  Robert  Hunter,  Esq’r  And  Collo  Francis 
Nicholson  or  their  Executor  or  Administrators  Shall  and  Will 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Garet  Symonce,  Barent 
Vroman,  Hendrick  Vroman,  John  Wemp  and  Arent  Van 
Petten,  their  Exect’rs  or  Adminis’rs  one  thousand  pounds  Cur- 
rent Money  of  New  York  at  ye  severall  times  and  in  Such 
proportions  as  is  herein  after  E.xprest,  Viz  One  hundred 
pounds  in  a Bill  of  Exchange  Within  ten  day(s)  after  ye 
Date  hereof,  four  hundred  pounds  more  when  they  shall  have 
finished  the  aforesaid  agreement  for  the  Mohocks  Country 
and  five  hundred  pounds  more  Like  Money  when  they  shall 
have  Completed  the  whole  before  Recited  Argreement  (sic) 
of  Onnondage  the  Bill  of  Exchange  to  be  Drawn  payable  at 
thirty  days  sight. 

The  said  Garet  Symonce,  Barent  Vroman,  Hendrick  Vroman, 
John  Wemp  and  Arent  Van  Petten  hereby  obligeing  themselves, 
their  Executors  Administrators  and  Assigns  to  ye  Effectuall 
finishing  the  said  ffort  Chaple  and  Block  houses  at  Onnondage 
by  the  first  day  of  July  which  will  be  in  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen.  IN  TESTI- 
MONY whereof  the  partyes  of  these  presents  Interchangeably 
sett  their  hands  and  Seales  and  the  Year  first  above  written. 
Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered 

in  ye  Presence  of  his  Hendrick  Vroman 

K.  V.  Rensselaer  Arent  Van  AP  Petten  Jan  Wemp 

Myndert  Schuyler  mark  Garret  Symonce 

Rob’t  Livingston  Jun  Barent  Vroman 


de 
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Organized  in  188S  tn  collect  and  preserve  information  respecting  the  settle- 
ment and  early  history  of  the  City  and  Stale  of  New  York;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory,  foster  and  promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  Dutch 
ancestors  of  its  members;  to  maintain  a library  relating  to  the  Dutch  in 
America;  and  to  prepare  papers,  essays,  books,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  genealogy  of  the  Dutch  in  America. 

The  Society  is  comprised  of  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  of  residents 
of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  America  prior  to  1675. 

De  Halve  Macn,  published  quarterly  by  the  Society  in  .April,  July, 
October  and  January,  is  entered  at  the  post  office  at  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Communications  to  the  editor  should  be  directed  to  the  Society’s  address.  15 
William  Street,  New  York  5,  telephone  BOwling  Green  0-2120. 


Editor’s  Corner 

As  the  Hudson-Champiain  festival  enters 
its  event-full  stage,  members  will  recall  it 
largely  stems  from  ideas  the  Holland  Society 
advanced  two  years  ago.  Already  celebrated 
on  an  international  scale,  it  is  attracting 
royalty  to  these  shores  and  stimulating  re- 
surgent interest  in  Dutch  ties  which  link 
us  with  the  historic  past.  Many  colorful 
events  and  displays  are  scheduled.  Not  least 
are  superb  exhibits  of  maps,  weapons  and 
other  relics  of  New  Netherland,  now  to  be 
seen  at  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The 
September  visit  of  Crown  Princess  Beatrix 
is  awaited  with  pleasure,  for  the  21 -year-old 
heiress  is  a descendant  of  ''X'illiam  the  Silent, 
whose  integrity  and  courage  were  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Dutch  nation  of 
our  forefathers  nearly  400  years  ago.  Mem- 
bers are  urged  to  join  in  making  her  visit 
enjoyable  and  this  year’s  Celebration  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  the  Society. 

What  educational  mission?  Senator 
Hugh  Scott’s  remarks  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  for  May  suggest  that 
historical  societies  are,  or  ought  to  be,  well 
equipped  to  perform  a vital  public  service 
in  a perilous  age.  The  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  said:  "We  need  unre- 
mitting emphasis  on  the  origins  of  our 
nation,  on  what  made  it  strong  and  kept 
it  free,  upon  the  fundamentals  of  our 
national  purpose.” 

Modern  notes  for  a Hudson-Champiain 
year:  Dr.  Henry  Kessler,  1956  Medalist, 
learned  Dutch  in  order  to  conduct  re- 
searches more  effectively  for  his  recently 
published  book,  Pefer  Shiyicsanf  ami  His 
Neil’  York  . . . President  Eisenhower  in 
June,  soon  after  proclaiming  this  the  3 5 0th 
anniversary  year  for  commemorating  ex- 
plorations by  Hudson  and  Champlain, 
joined  with  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  formally 
dedicating  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  through 
which  the  first  ocean  ship  to  pass  was  the 
Dutch  Prins  Johan  Willctn  Friso  ...  A 
latter-day  de  Halve  Maen  has  been  making 
transatlantic  crossings,  the  ship  being  a 
KLM  four-engine  Constellation  passenger 
aircraft  given  that  historic  name  in  April 
ceremonies  at  Albany,  formerly  Eort  Orange, 
when  re-christened  by  Mrs.  Charles  Pruyn 
Hamlin,  descendant  of  early  Dutch  settlers. 

Members  are  reminded  that  headquarters 
will  be  closed,  as  customary,  during  the 
month  of  August.  Vacation  and  trips  to 
distant  places  are  often  synonymous;  and 
of  course  the  Dutch  are  great  travelers  in 
any  season.  \\”e  would  welcome  reports  of 
unusual  experiences  and  encounters.  Such 
as,  the  meeting  earlier  this  year,  quite  by 
chance,  of  former  Presidents  Van  Atten  and 
Van  Etten  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokyo. 
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Board  Sets  Up  New  Committee, 
Elects  16,  Meets  Branch  Heads 

To  re-evaluate  the  Society’s  position  in  changing 
ti  nes,  the  trustees  acted  to  set  up  an  Objectives  and 
Endowment  committee  in  their  quarterly  meeting,  Pres- 
ident Van  Hoesen  presiding,  at  the  Union  Club  in  New 
York,  Thursday,  June  11.  The  board  also  elected  16 
members,  considered  the  adoption  of  insignia,  and  acted 
upon  reports  by  officers  and  committee  chairmen.  After- 
ward the  Trustees  held  their  annual  Spring  conference 
with  Branch  vice-presidents. 

Highlighting  discussion  was  the  new  committee, 
which  grew  from  views  advanced  by  Trustee  Worten- 
dyke.  With  the  Society  becoming  a national  organiza- 
tion has  arisen  a need  to  expand  its  educational  program. 
Scholarships,  prize  essay  contests  and  similar  projects 
will  enable  the  Society  better  to  accomplish  its  mission. 
Funds  and  facilities  for  these  purposes,  now  lacking, 
are  a distinct  group  capability,  he  said.  To  draw  up  a 
master  plan,  with  study  and  recommendations  of  courses 
of  action  in  relation  to  charter  objectives,  the  com- 
mitteemen are  Trustees  Cornell,  Lydecker,  Van  der 
Veer,  Vreeland  and  Wortendyke. 

The  board  considered  a proposal  to  provide  cere- 
monial insignia  for  vice-presidents  of  active  Branches. 
A medallic  device  similar  to  the  President’s  will  en- 
hance vice-presidential  office  and  lend  further  dignity 
to  Branch  meetings,  it  was  felt.  The  committee  to 
report  on  designs  and  costs  comprises  Trustees  Amer- 
man.  Van  Etten  and  Voorhees. 

After  receiving  the  banquet  committee  report  pre- 
sented by  Chairman  Van  der  Veer,  the  trustees  decided 
to  hold  this  year’s  Annual  Banquet,  with  the  ladies 
present,  at  The  Biltmore,  Friday,  November  13.  The 
board  also  approved  Trustee  Tappen’s  related  report 
on  progress  made  by  his  medal  award  committee  in 
selecting  a Banquet  Medalist. 

The  recent  death  of  Louis  L.  Blauvelt,  eminent 
genealogist  and  2 5 -year  member,  was  noted  with  regret. 
The  trustees  asked  Colonel  Lydecker  to  prepare  a reso- 
lution expressing  their  appreciation  for  Mr.  Blauvelt’s 
work  in  developing  records  of  permanent  value. 

In  his  report.  President  Van  Hoesen  reviewed  the 
progression  of  events  in  the  Hudson-Champlain  Celebra- 
tion. He  also  spoke  on  Branch  meetings  this  Spring, 
and  said  Assistant  Secretary  Ledley  had  virtually  com- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Princess  Beatrix  To  Take  Part 
in  Hudson-Champlain  Festivities 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  massed  last  month  to 
watch  ceremonies  which  opened  the  city’s  summer-long 
program  of  events  celebrating  the  3 5 0th  anniversary 
of  Henry  Hudson’s  explorations  here  for  the  Dutch. 
Until  October,  similar  pageantry  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  — many  in  localities  visited  in  1609  by 
Hudson  or  by  the  Frenchman,  Samuel  Champlain  — 
will  give  vivid  meaning  to  the  State’s  "Year  of  History.” 
In  September,  Crown  Princess  Beatrix  of  The  Nether- 
lands is  to  take  part  in  a number  of  these  observances 
during  her  visit  to  the  area  which  was  New  Netherland. 

The  celebration  was  formally  proclaimed  by  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  in  Battery  Park,  June  11.  A crowd 
of  10,000  heard  speeches  by  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  New  York  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
New  Jersey  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner,  and  saw  a 
brilliant  naval  parade  of  16  vessels.  The  warships 
steamed  in  single-file  past  the  Battery  to  assigned  posi- 
tions in  the  Hudson,  flagship  Northampton  of  U.  S. 
Second  Fleet  firing  a 19-gun  salute  to  the  Vice  President. 
Later,  more  than  15,000  people  visited  the  ships. 

A small-scale  replica  of  Hudson’s  Halve  Maen 
featured  the  great  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue  wit- 
nessed by  5 0,000  persons,  June  12.  In  line  of  march 
were  formations  and  missile  exhibits  from  the  armed 
forces,  massed  bands,  famous  athletes,  many  historical 
and  other  float  displays.  Marchers  garbed  in  16th  cen- 
tury Italian  costumes  commemorated  da  Verrazano’s 
stay  here  during  1524  while  in  French  service. 

Princess  Beatrix,  making  a state  visit  to  this  country, 
arrives  in  New  York  on  the  new  Rotterdam,  Friday, 
September  11.  Present  plans,  which  supersede  those  an- 
nounced earlier  and  are  subject  to  change,  call  for  the 
royal  party  to  spend  three  days  here,  two  days  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  two  days  in  Albany.  Of  special 
interest  within  the  Society  are  two  events  in  the  city. 

The  Princess  is  to  attend  worship  service  at  West 
End  Collegiate  Church  at  11:00  a.m.,  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 13.  Members  wishing  to  be  present  should  notify 
headquarters,  as  admission  is  by  ticket  only.  Similar 
procedure  is  requested  for  the  reception,  with  Princess 
Beatrix  as  honor  guest,  now  planned  for  4:00  p.m., 
Wednesday,  September  16,  in  headquarters  of  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  215  East  71st  Street.  Co- 
sponsoring societies  are  the  Holland,  St.  Nicholas, 
Huguenot,  and  Daughters  of  Holland  Dames. 
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ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAMS  FEATURE  BRANCH  MEETINGS 


Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  meetings  being 
planned  for  early  Fall.  Wbile  the  list  is  incomplete, 
members  in  these  Branch  areas  may  expect  notices 
soon:  Mid-West,  Potomac,  Old  Bergen,  Westchester, 
Dutchess,  Albany  and  Schenectady  counties. 

MIDDLESEX  ELECTS.  — Edgar  L.  Van  Nuis 
was  elected  president  and  Edward  V.  Amerman  sec- 
retary-treasurer at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  held  at 
Colonial  Farms,  Middlebush,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  April  28. 
Mr.  Van  Nuis  succeeds  his  father,  Percy  L.  Van  Nuis, 
who  had  headed  the  73-year-old  Branch  since  1948. 
Twenty-two  members  and  guests  attended,  including 
President  Van  Hoesen.  All  present  enjoyed  Host  John 
Van  Middlesworth’s  bountiful  roast-beef  dinner,  and 
joined  in  the  round-table  expression  of  views  that  has 
animated  Branch  programs  many  years. 

Others  at  the  dinner  were  Trustee  Cornelius  Acker- 
son,  Judge  Henry  E.  Ackerson  Jr.,  John  A.  Amerman, 
Trustee  Richard  H.  Amerman,  Mercer  County  Vice 
President  William  S.  Heyer,  Richard  K.  Hoagland, 
Edwin  B.  Huff  Jr.,  George  H.  Kumler,  Edward  B. 
Penry,  S.  Walter  Schoonmaker,  Robert  L.  Smock, 
Chester  W.  Snedeker,  Raymond  P.  Sutphen,  Lawrence 
H.  Suydam,  Rufus  C.  Van  Aken,  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen, 
Edgar  B.  Van  Wagoner  and  Martin  N.  Wyckoff. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

pleted  indexing  Society  publications.  He  complimented 
Harold  V.  B.  Voorhis  and  Mr.  Ledley  for  preparing 
the  1939  Directory,  and  asked  members  to  cite  any 
data  for  correction,  such  as  the  regrettably  omitted  line 
which  in  proof  had  reflected  the  name  of  Marion  S. 
Ackerman  III,  of  Houston,  Tex.  Reports  by  Treasurer 
Schenck  and  Secretary  Van  Patten  were  accepted,  and 
those  by  chairman  of  standing  committees. 

At  dinner,  the  vice-presidents  reported  on  Branch 
activities  and  commented  on  the  conduct  of  Society 
affairs.  Those  who  spoke  were  Albert  O.  Bogert,  rep- 
resenting Old  Bergen  County;  Ralph  H.  Hallenbeck, 
Long  Island;  William  L.  Schoonmaker,  Essex  County; 
H.  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Potomac;  Vincent  Van  Inwegen, 
Union  County;  and  P.  L.  Van  Nuis,  Middlesex  County. 

As  of  June  11  the  adjusted  roster  reflected  1048 
members,  with  the  16  elected  whose  names  follow: 
ELWOOD  ERNEST  de  HART,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

RICHARD  HOPPER  de  MOTT,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

JACOB  RAPALYE  VAN  MATER  LEFFERTS,  Highland,  N.  J. 
LEFFERT  LEFFERTS,  Highland,  N.  J. 

THEODORE  R\"LEY  POLHEMUS,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
DERICK  DOANE  SCHERMERHORN,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
JAMES  COLDHAM  SUYDAM,  Toronto,  Canada 
DANA  BURGESS  VAN  DUSEN,  Omaha,  Neb. 

ADRIAN  BOND  VAN  RIPER,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  VAN  VLECK,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
ROBERT  EAKINS  VAN  VRANKEN,  Jr„  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
FREDERIC  VOORHEES,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

JOHN  SHARP  VOORHEES,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  KERNOCHAN  VOORHIS,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
HOWARD  ALYEA  VREELAND,  Honea  Path,  S.  C. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON  WYCKOFF,  Babylon,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


MERCER  MEETS  AT  PRINCETON.— President 
William  S.  Heyer  presided  at  the  Spring  dinner  meeting 
held  with  excellent  attendance  of  members,  their  ladies 
and  guests  at  Nassau  Tavern,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Friday, 
May  8.  Walter  Van  Hoesen,  parent  Society  President, 
gave  the  address  of  the  evening.  Other  speakers  were 
Burgher  Guard  Captain  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  former 
Treasurer  Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken,  Richard  K.  Hoagland, 
Lloyd  B.  Van  Sciver  and  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  F.  Brink. 

Mr.  Van  Hoesen  discussed  Mercer  County’s  settle- 
ment in  the  early  18th  century  by  descendants  of 
pioneers  in  Flatlands  and  other  Long  Island  towns.  He 
noted  that  many  old  Dutch  families  continue  in  the 
historic  Mercer  area.  Mr.  Heyer,  in  his  remarks,  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  a joint  meeting  of  New 
Jersey  Branches  and  a members’  tour  of  Holland  next 
summer.  Committeemen  aiding  in  dinner  arrangements 
were  Earl  M.  Van  Horn  II  and  Colonel  Brink. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  those  in  attendance  at  the 
Princeton  dinner  were  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Brink,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Suydam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  G.  Van 
Hoesen,  Mrs.  Walter  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Earl  M.  Van 
Horn  II,  Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Van  Sciver,  and  guests;  Theo- 
dore DeMott  Vreeland,  and  Jacob  Wyckoff,  Jr. 

ULSTER  DINES  IN  KINGSTON.  — Branch 
members  and  guests,  2 6 -strong,  met  for  their  annual 
dinner  at  Governor  Clinton  Hotel,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
Saturday,  May  9.  Laurence  V.  Bogert  presided,  in  a 
dining  hall  made  colorful  by  Burgher  Guard  banners 
brought  from  New  York  by  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt. 
President  Van  Hoesen  spoke.  The  group  unanimously 
adopted  a resolution  honoring  the  memory  of  the  late 
Myron  S.  Teller,  historian,  architect  and  former  Branch 
president,  whose  book  on  old  Ulster  houses  was  re- 
cently published.  Branch  dinners  with  the  ladies  present 
are  to  be  held  this  Fall  and  next  Spring,  while  an  elec- 
tion meeting  will  take  place  in  the  autumn  next  year. 

Others  present  were  Edward  P.  Demarest,  Robert 
Demarest,  Charles  E.  Deyo,  Joseph  Deyo,  C.  Chester 
DuMond,  and  son,  Fred  H.  Durland,  Ray  Elmendorf, 
Judge  Roscoe  V.  Elsworth,  Jacob  Elting,  Alfred  Has- 
brouck,  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck 
Jr.,  Joseph  O.  Hasbrouck,  Severyn  J.  Hasbrouck,  Walter 
Hasbrouck,  Frank  D.  Hoornbeek,  Philip  F.  LeFevre, 
Ivan  T.  Ostrander,  Leon  Smith,  Dutchess  County  Vice 
President  John  Van  Benschoten  Jr.,  Rufus  C.  Van 
Aken,  Harold  Van  Voorhis,  and  Richard  Van  Etten. 

OLD  BERGEN  AT  DEY  MANSION.  — Fifty- 
one  members  and  guests  of  Old  Bergen  Branch,  which 
comprises  the  recently  combined  Bergen,  Passaic  and 
Hudson  Branches,  met  at  the  220-year-old  Dey  Man- 
sion, Preakness,  N.  J.,  Saturday  afternoon.  May  23. 
Albert  O.  Bogert  presided  over  the  proceedings,  which 
included  dinner  served  out-of-doors  and  an  inspection 
tour  conducted  by  Curator  Raymond  F.  Dey,  member 
of  the  Society  and  descendant  of  the  original  owners. 
The  Mansion  was  W’ashington’s  headquarters  for  months 
in  1780.  It  is  now  maintained  as  a historic  shrine  by 
the  Passaic  County  Park  Commission. 

After  the  invocation  by  Trustee  Tappen  and  a de- 
lightful Dutch  chicken-pie  dinner,  Mr.  Bogert  intro- 
duced President  Van  Hoesen,  Trustees  Amerman,  Van 
Etten  and  Van  der  Veer,  Branch  officers  Erederick  W. 
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HUDSON’S  HALF  MOON  COMPARED  WITH  ROTTERDAM 
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Illustrating  3S0  years  of  Dutch  shipbuilding  progress,  the 
above  photo  (in  approximate  scale)  shows  Henry  Hudson’s 
little  ship  alongside  the  Holland-America  Line’s  new  flagship 
which  in  September  makes  her  first  voyage  to  New  York,  with 
Princess  Beatrix  aboard.  In  1609  the  English  navigator  ex- 
plored this  area  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  a vessel 
not  much  larger  than  last  year’s  America’s  Cup  defender 
Columbia.  The  gallant  Halve  Maen,  whose  epic  voyage  took 
her  to  Arctic  seas  before  she  reached  America,  was  74^/2  feet 

Bogert  and  George  C.  Hance,  Guard  Captain  Kendrick 
Van  Pelt,  and  former  Trustee  Wilfred  B.  Talman.  Mr. 
Van  Etten  spoke  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East. 
Mr.  Amerman  gave  a paper  on  the  historical  growth 
of  "Old  Bergen”  that  appears,  in  part,  in  this  issue. 
From  1709  to  18  37  Bergen  County  included  land 
where  the  Dey  Mansion  stands,  and  most  of  present-day 
Passaic  County.  Others  present  were  Richard  Acker- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Bergen,  Mrs.  Albert  O. 
Bogert,  Chester  H.  Bogert,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Bogert, 
Miss  Marie  Bogert,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  De  Groat, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Demarest,  Mrs.  Raymond  F. 
Dey,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Deyo,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Hance,  Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Tappen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  D. 
Terhune,  Dr.  Andrew  B.  Vanderbeek,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  Miss  Paula  Vanderbeek,  Mrs. 
Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen, 
Mrs.  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Van 
Riper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Van  Tassel,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Van  Winkle,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Vroom,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade  Waters,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Westervelt. 

LONG  ISLAND  ELECTION.  — Ralph  H.  Hal- 
lenbeck  became  Branch  president  and  John  H.  Vander- 
veer  secretary-treasurer  at  the  dinner  meeting  held  at 
North  Hempstead  Country  Club,  Port  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  Friday,  June  5.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Lamont,  pastor 
since  19  36  of  Community  Reformed  Church,  Man- 
hasset,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Douglas  M.  Van 
Riper,  who  presided,  introduced  Trustees  Amerman, 
Bergen,  Cornell,  Van  der  Veer,  Van  Siclen,  Vreeland, 
and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt. 

Reverend  Lamont,  who  until  called  to  Manhasset 


long  (S8p2  feet  at  waterline),  and  16  feet  two  inches  wide. 
A yacht  of  80  tons  “burthen,”  built  of  oak  at  Texel,  she  car- 
ried a crew  of  about  20,  sail  for  three  masts,  and  had  a 
carved  prow  much  lower  in  the  water  than  her  stern.  By  con- 
trast, the  Rotterdam  is  748  feet  long,  94  feet  wide  and  registers 
38,000  gross  tons.  The  new  liner,  which  will  have  a passenger 
capacity  of  1400  and  crew  of  750,  is  commanded  by  Captain 
Coenraad  Bouman,  fleet  commodore  who  until  recently  was 
master  of  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 

was  for  13  years  pastor  of  Old  Bergen  Church,  Jersey 
City,  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  spoke  on  the 
power  of  a great  tradition.  He  described  church  cus- 
toms of  the  past  and  old  consistory  records  still  extant 
in  the  Dutch  language.  "We  should  pay  our  debt  to 
the  past,”  he  said,  "by  so  living  in  the  present  that 
the  future  will  be  under  obligation  to  us.”  Others 
present  were  Edward  G.  Bergen,  Robert  L.  Bergen, 
Arthur  A.  Blauvelt,  Howard  G.  Braisted  Jr.,  Frank  R. 
Decker,  Leslie  A.  Hallenbeck,  Ralph  Henry  Hallen- 
beck,  Charles  V.  Rapelje,  Robert  C.  Van  Aken,  Rufus 
C.  Van  Aken,  Edward  S.  Van  Riper,  William  A.  G. 
Van  Siclen,  John  F.  Van  Vranken,  E.  John  Vermilyea 
Jr.,  Ferdinand  L.  Wyckoff  and  John  D.  Wyckoff. 

UNION  COUNTY— GUARD  PICNIC.  — An 
afternoon  of  field  sports  enlivened  the  annual  picnic, 
co-sponsored  by  Union  County  Branch  and  Burgher 
Guard,  held  at  Echo  Lake  Park,  near  Cranford,  N.  J., 
Friday,  June  12.  With  President  Van  Hoesen  observing, 
many  of  the  3 8 members  present  with  their  sons  took 
part  in  the  program  arranged  by  Branch  President 
Van  Inwegen  and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  and  enjoyed 
the  ample  fare  provided.  Winner  of  the  Branch  cup 
competition  was  Dr.  George  J.  Deyo,  while  the  "Juniors” 
trophy  for  members’  sons  went  to  John  S.  Van  der 
Veer,  son  of  Trustee  Van  der  Veer. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK.  — With  Dr.  George  H. 
Brasted  presiding,  30  members  and  their  ladies  enjoyed 
a Hudson-Champlain  anniversary  address  by  Dr.  Blake 
McKelvey,  Rochester  city  historian,  at  the  Branch 
dinner  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  May  23. 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Montagnie  Van  Norden  and  Mrs.  Van  Norden 
became  parents  of  their  fourth  child,  and  second 
daughter,  Juliana  Van  Norden,  on  April  10. 

General  Cortlandt  V.R.  Schuyler,  U.S.A.,  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe 
(SHAPE),  is  to  retire  from  active  service  October  30. 

William  B.  Bergen  is  executive  vice-president  of 
The  Martin  Company  (formerly  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.), 
aircraft  manufacturers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Van  Siclen  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  Pease  & Elliman,  Inc.,  New  York  real  estate  firm, 
and  president  of  the  Munsey  Park  Association,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

Wayman  Adams,  internationally  known  portrait 
artist  and  medalist  of  the  Society  in  1933,  died  at  the 
age  of  75  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  April  7. 

John  de  C.  Van  Etten,  President  of  the  Society 
1935-37  and  a trustee  since  1921,  flew  35,000  miles 
during  his  recent  trip  to  Hawaii  and  the  Orient. 

Robert  Cole  Van  Aken  and  Mrs.  Van  Aken 
are  parents  of  a daughter,  Lois  Erla  Van  Aken,  born 
April  30. 

Harold  M.  Lowe  and  Mrs.  Lowe  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Diane  Elizabeth  Lowe, 
to  2d  Lt.  James  Cameron  Ferguson,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  at 
the  Cadet  Chapel,  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  June  4. 

Henry  L.  Van  Horn,  of  Baltimore,  has  been  named 
board  chairman  of  the  Calvert  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Cavalier  Insurance  Corp.,  Cavalier  Life  Insurance  Co., 
and  the  American  Health  Insurance  Corp. 

Michael  Cadmus  has  been  promoted  representative 
of  Manufacturers  Trust  Company  in  Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany,  covering  that  country  and  Austria.  Until 
last  April  he  was  assistant  representative. 

Harold  R.  Snedeker  and  Mrs.  Snedeker,  during  a 
May  vacation  in  the  North  from  their  home  in 
Savannah,  visited  the  Society’s  headquarters  in  con- 
nection with  the  Snedeker  family  genealogy  he  has 
in  preparation. 

Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken,  treasurer  of  the  Society 
1945-58  and  a former  trustee,  has  been  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  his  mother,  Glennie  M.  Pine  Van  Aken  (Mrs. 
Elting  Freer  Van  Aken),  who  died  May  17. 

William  T.  Van  Atten  and  Mrs.  Van  Atten 
have  returned  to  their  Vermont  home  from  a four- 
months  trip  to  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong  and 
other  places  in  the  Far  East.  While  in  Tokyo  they  en- 
joyed a reunion  with  their  son.  Major  William  T.  Van 
Atten,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  on  leave  from  active  duty  in  Korea. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  former  Congressman  and 
in  19  54  Democratic  nominee  for  New  York  State  At- 
torney General,  is  directing  from  Washington,  D.C., 
the  affairs  of  Roosevelt  Automobile  Co.,  Inc.,  Fiat 
motors  distributors  for  the  southeastern  United  States. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert,  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Bergen  County  Historical  Society  in  April,  is  chairman 
of  its  committee  which  furnishes  speakers  on  historical 
subjects  to  organizations  throughout  the  county. 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees  acted  as  counsel  to  President 
Eisenhower’s  Committee  To  Study  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program,  whose  interim  report,  dated  March 


17,  was  included  with  a recent  mailing  to  members 
of  the  Society.  On  that  Committee  is  John  J.  McCloy, 
Chase-Manhattan  Bank  chairman  and  the  Society’s 
Medalist  in  19  5 5. 

Philip  Van  Wyck  is  serving  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  in  Cambodia,  as  Industrial 
Investment  Advisor  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management. 

Charles  Zabriskie  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  was  recently 
promoted  to  assistant  vice-president  of  New  Jersey 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Paterson.  He  is  also  the  proud 
grandfather  of  Charles  Zabriskie  III,  latest  addition  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Zabriskie,  Jr.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Garrett  W.  Nevius,  vice-president  of  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  National  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  has  been  bereaved 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lowrie  Flagg  Nevius,  who 
died  in  Boston,  April  28.  Mrs.  Nevius,  mother  of  their 
two  daughters,  was  an  alumna  of  Miss  Porter’s  School 
and  director  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Dr.  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff  is  the  author  of  The 
Gospel  and  Christian  Education,  recently  published  suc- 
cessor volume  to  his  earlier  work.  The  Task  of  Christian 
Education.  Dr.  Wyckoff,  actively  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions  several  years, 
is  Thomas  W.  Synott  professor  of  Christian  education 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  department  of  religious  education  at 
New  York  University. 

Robert  S.  Ackerman  is  traveling  in  Holland  as  the 
ninth  annual  "community  ambassador”  chosen,  in 
April,  by  sponsors  of  the  Dutchess  County  com- 
munity envoy  project  to  represent  that  area  in  a for- 
eign country.  Mr.  Ackerman,  a graduate  in  195  5 of 
Bryant  College,  Providence,  R.  L,  and  methods  analyst 
with  I.B.M.,  sailed  in  June  and  is  to  return  in  Sep- 
tember. He  is  a son  of  the  late  J.  Sebring  Ackerman, 
Dutchess  County  Branch  president  19  5 1-56. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  at  the  Synod’s  15  3rd  annual  meeting,  at  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  June  4.  Earlier,  he  gave  the  invocation 
at  the  New  Jersey  Dinner  held  in  Princeton,  May  27, 
by  the  State  Historical  Society  to  mark  the  3 50th  anni- 
versary of  Hudson’s  voyage.  The  dinner,  also  attended 
by  Federal  Judge  Reynier  J.  Wortendyke,  Jr.,  Judge 
Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  and  Cornelius  Ackerson,  was 
preceded  by  a reception  at  "Morven,”  official  residence 
of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Robert  Meyner.  Dr.  Hageman, 
whose  article  on  religion  in  New  Netherland  appears 
in  the  next  issue,  is  pastor  of  North  Reformed  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Fosdick  Zabriskie  and  Mrs.  Zabriskie  attended  the 
wedding  at  which  their  daughter.  Miss  Lynn  Zabriskie, 
became  the  bride  of  James  Crampton  McCurrach,  Jr., 
at  Central  Presbyterian  Church  here  May  15.  The  bride 
is  an  alumna  of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  and  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  while  the  groom,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCurrach  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Monmouth  Beach, 
N.  J.,  is  a graduate  of  Berkshire  School  and  of  Brown 
University. 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Domine  Johannes  Megapolensis 

by  Arthur  R.  Peabody 


Career  of  noted  clergyman  told,  in 
form  of  a reverie,  in  essay  by  Albany 
winner  of  scholastic  competition. 

TK,  Domine  Johannes  Megapolensis,  Heet  Uw 
Welcom!  I bring  benevolent  greetings  from  my 
pioneering  century,  the  17th — to  yours,  the  20th! 

Little  did  I dream  in  1609,  when  a small  lad  of  six 
in  Koedyk,  Holland,  that  this  was  the  year  that  would 
change  my  entire  life.  An  Englishman,  named  Henry 
Hudson,  sailing  from  Holland  in  a small  Dutch  ship 
called  De  Halve  Maen,  had  found  a river.  The  river 
was  in  an  unknown  land.  And  now  33  years  later  I, 
too,  have  sailed  up  this  majestic  river  in  this  unknown 
land.  The  natives  called  the  river  "Shatemuc.”  To 
Henry  Hudson  it  was  "Great  River  of  the  Mountains.” 
My  countrymen  honored  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange- 
Nassau  by  naming  it  for  him.  The  words  of  my  call 
state  it  as  the  North  River. 

It  is  August  13,  1642.  My  family  and  I are  standing 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  de  Hojitiuyn,  named  for  her 
skipper,  Adriaen  Dircksen  Houttuyn,  waiting  to  dis- 
embark. The  land  seems  lush  and  green,  and  a pungent 
fragrance  is  drifting  from  the  oaks  and  trees  of  sweet 
wood  that  line  the  shores.  I have  been  summoned  to 
this  vast  wilderness  from  a life  of  honor  and  ease  in 
Holland.  I leave  behind  two  congregations  at  Schoorel 
and  Berg.  I have  been  with  these  good  people  four  years, 
coming  to  them  from  Wieringerweert. 

The  future? 

"Whereas,  by  the  state  of  the  navigation  in  East  and 
West  Indies,  a door  is  opened  through  the  special 
providence  of  God  . . . and  whereas  the  Brethren  of 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  have  been  notified  that  Kiliaen 
van  Rensselaer  hath  within  the  said  limits  in  the  North 
River  as  Patroon,  or  Lord,  founded  a Colony  named 
Rensselaerswyck,  and  would  fain  have  the  same  pro- 
vided with  a good,  honest,  and  pure  preacher  . . .” 
This  is  the  call  which  has  brought  me  to  the  New 
World.  I glance  down  now  at  Machtelt,  my  good  wife 
and  cousin,  my  arm  tightening  about  her  waist.  She 
seems  to  read  my  thoughts.  Together  we  thank  Almighty 
God  for  our  safe  voyage.  "And,”  Machtelt  adds,  "O 
Lord,  please  grant  us  strength  and  guidance  in  our 
new  life.  Amen.” 

Now,  eagerly  our  eyes  turn  to  the  shore  line.  Our 
new  home.  Captain  Houttuyn  had  explained,  was  once 
called  by  natives,  the  Mahicans,  "Pempotowwuthut- 
Muhhcanneuw,”  the  "Fireplace  of  the  Mahicans.” 
Surely  this  stirs  the  imagination.  Our  children,  Helle- 
gond  14,  Dirrick  12,  Jan  10  and  Samuel  8,  are  in  one 
place  not  more  than  a minute,  trying  to  see  all  new 
things  at  once.  "We  will  make  it  a good  life,  Johannes,” 
she  says.  "Tell  me  again,  please,  of  our  contract  with 
Patroon  van  Rensselaer.” 

"The  allowance  guarantees  us  free  passage,  an  outfit 
of  300  guilders  and  an  annual  stipend  for  the  first 
three  years  of  1100  guilders,  30  schepels  of  wheat  and 
2 firkins  of  butter  or  sixty  guilders  in  cash  if  we  prefer.” 

"We  shall  be  staying  six  years,  Johannes?” 


"Six  years,  Machtelt.  The  work,  please  God,  will 
make  them  short.  If  Mynheer  van  Rensselaer  is  satisfied 
with  my  services,  he  will  pay  200  more  guilders  each 
year  for  the  last  three.  Of  course  there’s  the  pension 
of  100  guilders  per  year  for  you  and  the  children  in 
case  . . .” 

"I  know,  Johannes.  But  I feel  God  will  spare  you 
for  His  work.” 

The  five  of  us  are  first  to  go  ashore  followed  by 
Abraham  Staes,  surgeon.  Evert  Pels,  the  beer  brewer, 
and  fourteen  others  including  freemen,  farmers  and 
farm  servants. 

Arendt  van  Curler,  cousin  of  our  Patroon  and 
Comissary-General,  is  waiting  to  register  and  welcome 
us.  We  see  before  us  a colony  composed  of  about  a 
hundred  persons  who  reside  in  some  2 3 houses  made  of 
boards  and  thatched,  with  no  mason  work  except  the 
chimneys,  and  built  along  the  river.  Mr.  van  Curler 
points  out  the  homes  of  Nicholaas  Coorn,  the  Patroon’s 
agent;  Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  "schout-fiscal,”  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Leyden;  Adam  Roaelantsen 
van  Hamelwaard,  formerly  a schoolmaster  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  William  Kieft,  sixth  Director-General  for 
the  West  Indian  Company,  who  replaced  the  Patroon’s 
cousin,  Wouter  van  Twiller,  some  three  years  ago. 

Our  house.  The  Manse,  has  not  been  completed  so 
Arendt  van  Curler  has  kindly  offered  his  hospitality. 
Our  host  and  I sit  quietly  before  his  door  and  talk. 

"And  how  do  things  go  in  Holland  with  my  cousin, 
the  Patroon?”  he  asks. 

"The  diamond  and  pearl  market  is  profitable  these 
days,”  I assure  him.  "I  was  told  about  his  grant,  but 
I have  forgotten  much.” 

"You  know  to  become  a Patroon,”  Arendt  replies, 
"a  member  of  the  Company  just  has  to  state  that  he  is 
going  to  organize  a colony  and  within  four  years  he 
must  have  at  least  fifty  people  over  fifteen  signed  for 
it.  Cousin  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer,  the  first  I believe, 
received  permission  to  start  such  a colony  in  November 
1629.  He  asked  Sebastiaen  Jansen  Crol,  then  com- 
mander of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Orange,  to  buy  from 
the  Mohawks  a suitable  tract  of  land.  It  extends  from 
Beeren  Island  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River  and 
back  from  the  river  twenty-four  miles  on  each  side  — 
some  700,000  acres.” 


GUEST  WRITER.  — Arthur  Peabody,  a 7th  grade  pupil  at 
Albany  Academy,  is  one  of  two  winners  in  the  historical  writ- 
ing contest  conducted  upstate  earlier  this  year.  Sponsored  by 
Albany  County  Committee  for  the  Hudson-Champlain  Cele- 
bration, it  drew  over  1300  entries.  We  are  glad  to  publish 
young  Peabody’s  essay  as  a well  written  product  of  historical 
research.  Space  is  lacking  for  the  other  winning  entry,  by  Dean 
Hartley  of  Delmar,  an  llth-grader  at  Bethlehem  Senior  High 
School,  entitled  “The  House  and  the  Glade,”  largely  a narrative 
poem  about  the  historic  stone  house  built  by  Johannis  Appel 
near  Feura  Bush,  in  the  early  18th  century.  As  prizes  the  two 
boys,  aged  12  and  16,  won  expense-paid  trips  to  Holland,  cross- 
ing aboard  the  Holland-America  liner  Nieuw  Amsterdam  and 
returning  by  KLM  Royal  Dutch  aircraft.  Final  contest 
judges  were  Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  former  president  of 
Vassar,  Miss  Dorothy  Barck,  librarian  of  the  State  Historical 
Association,  and  Dr.  Harlan  H.  Horner,  former  Associate  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


"Yes!  Quite  a tract.  Crol  did  well  for  the  Patroon.” 

"Used  to  be  a cafTa  worker  in  Holland,  didn’t  he?’’ 

"Yes.  I understand,  while  serving  here  as  Zieken- 
trooster,  he  baptised  Sarah  Rapalje  in  162  5,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  new  land.” 

Arendt  nods.  "What  did  Houttuyn  bring  over  for 
the  Colony?” 

"Four  thousand  tiles,  thirty  thousand  stone  for  build- 
ing, vines  and  madder  for  cultivation.  Oh  yes  — and 
between  two  and  three  hundred  bushels  of  malt  for 
Mr.  Pel’s  brewery.” 

We  chuckle  a little  and  there  is  good  fellowship  here 
in  this  new  land.  I retire  with  joy  in  my  heart. 

The  years  have  flown  by.  It  is  1670  and  my  life  at 
last  has  ebbed.  As  I review  my  28  years’  ministry  in 
this  land  no  longer  strange,  I remember  many  things. 

The  day  following  our  arrival,  we  went  to  see  our 
house  which  we  found  sadly  unsuitable.  For  the  price 
of  300  guilders  we  bought  another,  constructed  entirely 
of  oak,  from  a certain  Maryn  Adriaensen.  Our  early 
services  were  held  here  in  our  home,  and  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Fort  Orange. 
My  first  text  entitled,  "No  other  foundation  can  and 
ought  to  be  laid,”  I delivered  August  17th,  with  the 
sea  spray  scarcely  dry  on  our  belongings. 

My  church  was  finally  started  in  the  pine  grove  north- 
west of  the  Fort  in  the  summer  of  1643  as  ordered  by 
van  Curler.  It  was  only  34  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide. 
Wasn’t  completed  until  1646  when  our  old  carpenter, 
Willem  Fredericksen,  at  last  finished  the  furniture.  I 
can  see  it  clearly  even  now:  the  canopied  pulpit,  the 
magistrates’  and  deacons’  pews,  and  the  nine  benches 
for  the  congregation  — and  all  costing  only  80  guilders. 
We  had  a little  churchyard  in  the  rear  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Patroon’s  trading  house,  our  church  home  for  the 
previous  three  years. 

Long  before  my  church  was  completed,  I knew  the 
heavy  Mohawk  language  fairly  well.  They  are  a strange 
people  who  call  themselves  Kajingehaga  — loyal,  brave, 
cunning,  savage  at  times,  but  at  others  quite  child-like. 

I remember  their  laughing  at  our  order  of  worship  and 
prayer.  Why  did  one  man  do  all  the  talking  at  the 
"Council  Meeting”?  What  had  I been  saying? 

"That  the  white  men  must  not  steal  or  kill  or  be 
unclean  in  their  lives.” 

"Why,”  they  asked,  "do  they  not  do  as  you  say?” 

Let  me  mention  here  Father  Jogues,  the  Jesuit.  A 
captive  of  my  friends,  "the  Maquaas,”  beaten,  bruised, 
his  hands  maimed,  he  came  to  Fort  Orange  in  1643, 
carrying  the  packs  of  his  captors.  He  asked  that  we 
help  him  escape.  I hid  our  Christian  brother  for  six 
weeks  before  dispatching  him  to  New  Amsterdam  where 
Director  Kieft  received  and  clothed  him,  and  helped 
him  return  to  France.  I do  not  feel  my  labors  with  "the 
Maquaas”  lost,  however.  There  were  many,  I know,  who 
ceased  to  serve  "Menetto.” 

My  wife  and  children,  thinking  I would  soon  join 
them,  left  for  Holland  in  1648.  It  was  April  26,  1649 
that  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Holland  at  last  released  me  from  my  position  at 
Fort  Orange  as  preacher  and  teacher.  My  son-in-law, 
Wilhelmus  Grasmeer  from  Grafdyck,  Holland,  would 
one  day  take  my  place. 


My  plans  were  then  to  return  to  Holland  but  God 
had  others  for  me.  On  August  2,  1649,  the  Council 
of  New  Netherland  led  by  its  Honorable  Director-Gen- 
eral, Petrus  Stuyvesant,  resolved  to  engage  me  as  min- 
ister of  the  church  on  Manhattes  Island  "for  the  honor 
of  God,  for  the  increase  of  the  church  and  the  interest 
of  men.” 

It  was  in  July  of  the  eventful  year  of  1664  that  my 
youngest  son,  Samuel,  educated  at  Harvard  College 
and  the  Universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  finally  re- 
turned to  New  Amsterdam.  An  historical  moment  was 
at  hand.  With  four  English  frigates  lying  in  the  road 
at  Nyack  and  six  hundred  soldiers  aboard  threatening 
all  New  Netherland,  surrender  to  the  English  was  essen- 
tial. With  the  aid  of  Samuel,  I helped  Petrus  Stuyvesant 
to  see  this  sad  fact.  And  now  one  of  the  most  important 
moments  of  my  life  was  to  come.  My  son  and  I secured 
Items  eight  and  eleven  in  the  Articles  of  Capitulation 
for  our  countrymen:  "The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  their  consciences  in  Divine  Worship  and 
church  discipline”;  and  "The  Dutch  here  shall  enjoy 
their  own  customs  concerning  their  inheritances.” 

Ik,  Dotuine  Johannes  Megapolcnsis,  Zeg  Uw  Faarwel! 

"We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a more  perfect  union  ...  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Today  I sleep  in  peace  because  I feel  my  life  in  some 
small  way  helped  make  these  ideals  possible.  May  God 
help  you  preserve  them! 


HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 

Wilfred  B.  Talman  who  has  reviewed  his  home 
county’s  history  from  Dutch  times  in  an  article,  "The 
Lost  and  Found  County,”  for  the  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  Hudson-Champlain  Celebration  souvenir  book- 
let, was  honored  at  the  21st  annual  convention  of 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors  in  Syracuse 
last  April.  He  received  a certificate  of  life  membership, 
the  seventh  to  be  so  honored  by  the  organization,  of 
which  he  was  president  two  terms. 

Captain  Rodman  de  Kay,  U.S.N.R.  (Ret.)  and 
Mrs.  de  Kay  returned  in  June  from  a trip  to  Europe, 
where  they  visited  Haarlem  and  saw  the  Frans  Hals 
Museum  designed  by  Lieven  de  Key.  The  marriage  of 
their  daughter.  Miss  Ann  Craven  de  Kay  to  Mr.  John 
Galvin,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Galvin  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  took  place  in  St.  Stephens  Church,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y.,  July  11.  The  bride  is  a grand- 
daughter of  Charles  de  Kay,  late  founder  of  the 
National  Arts  Club  and  literary  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times;  and  of  Admiral  Thomas  T.  Craven,  direc- 
tor of  Naval  aviation  after  World  War  I.  She  graduated 
from  Holton-Arms  School  and  Barnard  College.  The 
groom  holds  degrees  from  Baldwin-Wallace  College 
and  Ohio  State  University. 


HARD-MONEY  UNIT  VALUE 

Although  often  too  scarce  for  use  as  a medium  of 
exchange,  the  specie  unit  measuring  value  in  New 
Netherland  was  the  Dutch  guilder  (or  florin),  of  20 
stivers,  worth  about  40  cents. 
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Historical  Evolution  of  “Old  Bergen”  County 

by  Richard  H.  Amerman 


Growth  of  region  traced  from  early 
Dutch  colonial  times  to  latter-day 
Bergen,  Passaic  and  Hudson  counties. 

P OR  MOST  of  the  English  colonial  period  in  New 
Jersey,  and  until  long  after  the  Revolution,  Bergen 
County  geographically  extended  well  beyond  its  present 
boundaries.  It  then  contained  lands  now  broadly  com- 
prising Passaic  and  Hudson  counties.  The  borders  of 
"Old  Bergen”  existed  well  over  a century,  from  1709 
to  1837,  at  which  time  the  State  legislature  initiated 
a number  of  changes. 

That  entire  area,  where  at  present  is  located  the 
Society’s  most  populous  Branch,  had  its  historical  be- 
ginning with  the  Dutch  years  before  the  English  occu- 
pation in  1664.  In  1661,  for  example,  the  Dutch  town 
of  Bergen  (Jersey  City  since  1820)  became  the  first 
municipality  in  the  State.  In  developing  the  village  of 
Bergen,  as  well  as  the  county  and  cities  which  grew 
out  of  it,  settlers  from  Holland  and  their  descendants 
took  important  part. 

While  the  name  "Bergen”  unquestionably  comes  to 
us  from  Dutch  colonial  times,  there  are  no  less  than 
four  theories  explanatory  of  its  origin.  It  may  be,  some 
say,  the  name  given  by  pioneers  from  Bergen  in  Norway. 
Again,  the  word  may  derive  from  a Dutchman  named 
Bergen.  Others  think  it  stems  from  the  Dutch  town  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  fought  off  five  Spanish  sieges 
in  the  protracted  Dutch  War  of  Liberation.  Mostly 
the  writers  believe,  however,  the  plural  Dutch  noun, 
bergen,  meaning  hills,  was  the  source. 

The  enterprising  Dutch  were  active  on  the  side  of 
the  Hudson  opposite  New  Amsterdam  in  Peter  Minuit’s 
time,  although  the  name  Bergen  is  not  clearly  identifiable 
with  any  locality  there  until  1661.  Seasonal  fur-trading 
with  the  Indians  probably  took  place  even  before 
Minuit’s  directorship  of  New  Netherland  began  in  1626, 
despite  the  absence  of  records  to  substantiate  the  tra- 
dition. At  least  two  patroonships  were  early  attempted, 
those  of  Michael  Pauw  and  Myndert  Myndertse  Van 
der  Horst,  both  officials  of  the  West  India  Company. 

In  1630  Pauw,  burgher  of  Amsterdam  and  lord  of 
Achtienhoven  near  Utrecht,  acquired  a large  tract  in- 
cluding present-day  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Staten 
Island.  He  called  it  Pavonia,  a latinized  version  of  his 
name  that  survives,  as  does  Communipaw  (from  the 
Indian  Gemonepau,  or  "village  on  the  shore”),  of  which 
the  derivation  was  once  thought  to  be  Communipauw. 
Pavonia  had  a precarious  existence  several  years,  and 
ended  when  Pauw  sold  out  to  the  company  for  26,000 
florins.  Evidently  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  in  the 
stipulated  5 0 colonists  within  the  four-year  period 
allowed  in  his  contract. 

A similar  grant  in  1641  to  Myndert  Myndertse  Van 
der  Horst  of  Amsterdam  also  failed  to  take  hold.  He 
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patented  land  west  of  Newark  Bay  and  extending  far 
up  the  Hackensack  to  Tappan.  His  strict  methods  served 
to  inflame  the  Indians  and  to  inhibit  colonization,  how- 
ever, so  that  he  soon  abandoned  the  enterprise.  The 
lawyer-historian  James  M.  Van  Valen,  president  of  the 
Society’s  Bergen  County  Branch  1898-1901,  believes 
Van  der  Horst  lived  there  for  a time,  and  that  Indians 
burned  his  plantation  house  near  Little  Ferry  on  the 
night  of  September  17,  1643.  (Van  Valen,  History  of 
Bergen  County,  p.  28.) 

Early  Dutch  settlers  who  lived  in  what  is  now  Hud- 
son County,  many  identified  in  Frederick  W.  Bogert’s 
excellent  article  in  the  April  issue,  also  included  Michael 
Paulus  who  in  1633  built  a trading  post  on  the  shore- 
front.  The  site,  now  more  than  1000  feet  inland  because 
of  filling-in  operations,  became  known  as  Paulus  Hook. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  the  scene  of  a famous 
patriot  exploit  when,  in  1779,  troops  from  Bergen 
County  under  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  attacked  and 
captured  a third  of  the  British  garrison  with  small  loss 
to  themselves. 

Except  for  a few  families  on  the  western  shore,  the 
Dutch  had  scarcely  any  foothold  in  New  Jersey  before 
1660.  Extensive  settlement  in  this  area  did  not  take 
place,  in  fact,  until  after  the  English  occupation.  Early 
Dutch  expansion  met  with  serious  setbacks  in  two 
devastating  Indian  wars,  in  1641-45  and  in  165  5,  which 
virtually  depopulated  the  region.  After  each  cessation 
of  hostilities,  however,  the  settlers  invariably  came  back. 
In  1658  they  petitioned  Director  Peter  Stuyvesant  for 
permission  to  form  the  town  of  Bergen.  Fearing  for 
their  safety,  the  Director  at  first  refused  but  later  ap- 
proved on  condition  that  the  pioneers  build  a palisade 
for  protection.  This  was  done  and  the  village  soon  grew 
up  on  the  original  32  lots  laid  out  by  Jacques  Cortelyou, 
surveyor-general  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Bergen  town  arose  on  land  within  a tract  acquired  in 
June  1658  by  Stuyvesant  and  his  Council  in  New 
Amsterdam  that  in  part  duplicated  Pauw’s  earlier  pur- 
chase. The  Indian  deed  describes  the  land  as  within  these 
boundaries:  "Beginning  from  the  great  Klip  (cliff) 
above  Wiehachen  (Weehawken)  and  from  thence  across 
through  the  land  above  the  island  Sikakes  (Secaucus) 
and  from  thence  to  the  Kill  von  Cull,  and  so  along  to 
the  Constable  Hoeck,  and  from  the  Constable  Hoeck 
again  to  the  aforesaid  Klip  above  Wiehachen.”  The  con- 
sideration was  "80  fathom  of  wampum,  20  fathom  of 
cloth,  12  brass  kettles,  one  double  brass  kettle,  six 
guns,  two  blankets  and  one-half  barrel  of  strong  beer.’’ 
Secaucus  was  called  an  "island”  because  then  a strip 
of  firm  land  surrounded  by  tidal  marsh.  The  "Constable 
Hook”  reference,  which  survives  on  maps  to  this  day, 
derives  from  an  English  rendition  of  the  Dutch  word 
Konstapel,  meaning  gunner  or  hunter.  (See  W.  W. 
Clayton,  History  of  Bergen  and  Passaic  Counties,  p.  34.) 

On  the  hilly  terrain  where  Bergen  was  to  be  built, 
Cortelyou  laid  out  a square  plot  with  each  side  800 
feet  long.  As  described  by  Daniel  Van  Winkle,  the 
historian  who  was  president  of  the  Society’s  Hudson 
County  Branch  1902-03,  two  cross-streets  met  at  right 
angles  in  center  of  the  site,  where  a common  was  re- 
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served  measuring  162  by  22  5 feet.  These  streets  divided 
the  area  into  four  quarters,  which  in  turn  the  surveyor 
subdivided  into  building  lots.  A stout  palisade  sur- 
rounded the  whole,  with  gates  at  each  end  of  the  cross- 
streets that  were  closed  at  night  or  when  Indians 
threatened.  (Van  Winkle,  Old  Bergen,  p.  5 5.) 

Bergen  grew  rapidly  from  the  start.  It  attained  muni- 
cipal status  on  September  5,  1661  when  Director  Stuy- 
vesant  and  his  Council  in  New  Amsterdam  enacted  an 
ordinance  creating  a court  of  justice  in  Bergen.  The 
first  officers  appointed  were  Tielman  Van  Vleck,  schout, 
and  Harman  Smeeman,  Caspar  Steynmets  and  Michael 
Jansen  Vreeland,  schepens.  After  the  seizure  of  New 
Netherland,  the  English  in  1665  reorganized  the  court 
but  continued  Smeeman  and  Steynmets  in  office  as 
magistrates.  Three  years  later  Governor  Philip  Carteret 
granted  a new  charter  to  Bergen  that  confirmed  land 
titles  its  inhabitants  held  under  Dutch  authority,  pro- 
vided liberally  for  civil  rights,  and  re-defined  boundaries 
of  the  "town  and  corporation  of  Bergen.”  The  new 
charter  continued  in  effect  until  further  liberalized  in 
1714,  interrupted  only  by  the  Dutch  re-conquest  of 
1673-74.  Bergen  and  its  outlying  dependencies,  called 
the  buytentuyn,  (Dutch  for  "outside  gardens”),  in 
1673  listed  79  burgher  heads  of  families. 

The  correct  date  when  Bergen  became  a county  is 
differently  stated  by  the  writers.  Most  cite  the  year 
1682.  Others,  however,  say  1675  or  1683,  and  with 
technical  justification.  According  to  Francis  Bazley 
Lee,  the  East  Jersey  general  assembly  on  November  13, 
1675,  with  a view  to  erecting  county  courts,  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  four  counties  without,  however, 
naming  them.  The  statute,  indefinite  in  its  description 
of  boundaries,  states  that  two  such  courts  were  to  be 
held  each  year  in  Bergen  and  adjacent  plantations,  and 
also  at  Elizabethtown,  Newark,  Woodbridge  and  other 
places.  Not  for  some  years  were  the  counties  identified 
and  delimited.  This  was  done  in  1682  (or  1683)  with 
the  establishment  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex  and 
Monmouth  counties.  To  Bergen  was  assigned  a narrow 
strip  of  land  no  more  than  six  miles  wide  and  about 
30  miles  long.  It  included  the  territory  between  the 
Hudson  and  Hackensack  Rivers  extending  from  Con- 
stable’s Hook  to  the  boundary  with  New  York.  (Lee, 
New  Jersey  As  A Colony  and  As  A State,  p.  263.) 

To  a curious  method  of  expressing  time,  introduced 
by  the  English,  is  perhaps  attributable  the  debate  over 
whether  Bergen  County  began  in  1682  or  1683.  The 
first  two  months  of  our  year,  and  about  three  weeks 
more,  they  related  to  the  preceding  year  by  means  of 
a fraction  in  which  both  years  are  stated.  Thus,  the 
present-day  notation  March  1,  1683  would  then  appear 
in  official  documents  as  March  1,  1682/8  3.  The  custom 
apparently  originated  in  the  calendar  system  which 
counts  March  as  the  first  month  for  purposes  of  fixing 
Easter  Day.  The  record  states  that  Bergen  became  a 
county  "Att  a Council  held  the  7th  day  of  the  7 mo 
called  March  1682  '83.”  (See  New  Jersey  Archives,  vol. 
13,  p.  18  ff.) 

As  originally  delimited,  Bergen  County  was  quite 
small  in  comparison  with  Essex  County,  which  then  im- 
mediately adjoined  it  to  the  west.  The  territory  of 
Essex,  as  Lee  points  out,  comprised  modern  Essex,  Union, 
part  of  Passaic,  part  of  Hudson,  a greater  part  of  mod- 
ern Bergen  and  a portion  of  Somerset.  For  over  20  years 


a large  area  known  as  "New  Barbadoes,”  stretching  to 
the  north  from  the  Bergen  town  line  and  lying  between 
the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  Rivers,  was  part  of  Essex 
County.  The  expression  New  Barbadoes  derives  from 
the  fact  that  three  early  land-purchasers.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Sandford,  Major  Nathaniel  Kingsland  and  Captain 
John  Berry,  came  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

In  1668  Sandford  obtained  a grant  from  Governor 
Carteret  of  over  15,000  acres.  This  land  he  later  divided 
with  Kingsland,  who  took  the  northern  part  and  Sand- 
ford the  southern.  In  1669  Berry  acquired  vast  acreage 
adjoining  Sandford’s  purchase  and  extending  northward 
"six  miles  in  the  country.”  His  land  thus  included 
Hackensack  and  many  other  populous  localities  in 
present-day  Bergen.  The  same  year  Berry  served  on  the 
East  Jersey  council  and  in  1672-74  he  was  governor 
during  Carteret’s  absence  in  England.  Sandford  was 
presiding  judge  of  the  Bergen  courts  in  1676.  He  and 
Berry  served  in  1682  under  Governor  Thomas  Rudyard 
on  the  first  East  Jersey  council  of  the  so-called  multiple 
proprietorship  era  which  in  that  year  succeeded  the 
Carteret  family  proprietary  government. 

Bergen  County  acquired  many  new  settlers  during 
this  period  or  soon  afterward.  Among  them  were 
Ackermans,  Bantas,  Blauvelts,  Bogerts,  Demarests, 
Hoppers,  Lydeckers,  Terhunes,  Van  Winkles,  Wester- 
velts,  Wortendykes,  Zabriskies  and  others  with  names 
well  known  in  the  Society. 

County  boundaries  remained  undisturbed  until  1709, 
seven  years  after  New  Jersey  ceased  being  a proprietary 
government  and  became  a royal  colony  of  the  Crown 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  On  January 
21,  1709/10,  during  the  governorship  of  Richard 

Ingoldsby,  there  was  a redistribution  of  county  terri- 
tories that  greatly  expanded  the  area  of  Bergen.  The 
late  Judge  David  D.  Zabriskie,  long  a Bergen  Branch 
member,  described  the  county  as  then  delimited  within 
these  lines:  Beginning  at  Constable’s  Hook,  so  run  up 
the  bay  to  the  Hudson’s  River  to  the  partition  point  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  the  province  of  New  York,  and 
so  run  along  the  partition  line  between  the  provinces 
and  the  division  line  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divi- 
sion of  New  Jersey  to  the  Pequannock  River,  and  so 
to  run  down  the  Pequannock  and  Passaic  Rivers  to  the 
Sound,  and  so  follow  the  Sound  to  Constable’s  Hook 
where  it  began.  The  county  at  the  same  time  was 
divided  into  three  townships,  Hackensack,  New  Bar- 
badoes and  Bergen.  From  1709  until  18  37  the  boun- 
daries remained  the  same.  (Zabriskie,  Papers  & Proceed- 
ings, Bergen  Co.  Hist.  Soc.  1908-09,  p.  39.) 

Somewhat  more  than  50  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Bergen  County’s  geographical  argosy,  so  to  speak,  came 
to  an  end.  On  February  7,  1837,  when  Philemon  Dicker- 
son  was  governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  legislature  took 
land  from  Bergen  and  Essex  to  form  Passaic,  the  16th 
in  the  order  of  founding  New  Jersey’s  21  counties. 
County  lines  between  Bergen  and  Passaic  have  remained 
virtually  unchanged  from  that  time,  with  a few  excep- 
tions such  as  the  transfer  of  Union  Township  to  Bergen 
County  in  1 8 5 3.  On  February'  22,  1840,  during  the 
governorship  of  William  Pennington,  Hudson  County 
was  set  off  from  the  southern  part  of  Bergen  County. 
Hudson,  the  18th  county,  now  includes  the  area  of 
ancient  Bergen,  the  storied  place  of  beginning,  where 
stalwart  Dutch  settlers  founded  their  village  so  many 
years  ago. 
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The  Fur  Trade  in  New  Netherland 

by  John  A.  Bogart 


Commerce  in  peltries  produced  tax 
revenues  and  gave  relative  economic 
stability  to  Dutch  colony  here. 

Years  before  Henry  Hudson  in  1609  explored  the 
river  which  bears  his  name,  Dutch  merchants  from 
time  to  time  sent  out  expeditions  to  find  a northeast 
passage  to  the  Orient.  As  we  know,  all  these  attempts 
proved  futile,  including  that  of  Hudson  himself.  His 
great  voyage  aboard  the  Halve  Maen  resulted,  in  fact, 
from  a monumental  act  of  disobedience.  When  he  sailed 
from  the  Schreyerstoren  April  4,  1609,  his  orders  were 
to  locate  an  eastern  route  through  the  Arctic  icepack, 
failing  which  he  was  to  turn  back  to  Amsterdam.  Tlie 
icy  northern  wastes  proved  an  impenetrable  barrier. 
Instead  of  returning  to  base  he  sailed  straight  across 
the  Atlantic,  however,  to  open  up  in  America  a new 
land  for  colonization  rather  than  the  northwest  passage 
he  hoped  to  find.  History  has  excused  Hudson’s  lapse. 
Perhaps  his  employers  eventually  forgave  him,  too,  for 
among  other  things  the  Dutch  long  benefited  from 
the  rich  fur  trade  which  grew  from  Hudson’s  venture. 

When  Hudson  returned  to  Europe  in  1610,  his 
favorable  report  of  the  new  country  and  convincing 
samples  of  its  valuable  furs  spurred  the  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  to  send  out  ships  to  engage  in  the  fur 
trade.  From  the  beginning,  commodities  plentiful  among 
the  Indians  were  objects  of  great  demand  in  Europe. 
Furs  that  the  rigors  of  a northern  climate  then  made 
indispensable,  and  which  previously  the  Dutch  had 
obtained  from  Russian  and  other  sources,  were  now  to 
be  had  in  abundance  from  the  red  men  here  in  exchange 
for  gewgaws.  Consequently,  Dutch  fur  traders  operated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  long  before  the  fort  was 
built  there.  A pioneer  among  them,  Pieter  Barents,  had 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  native  tongues.  His  abil- 
ities, including  a gift  for  friendship  with  the  Mohawks, 
were  responsible  for  the  impetus  given  the  trade  years 
before  the  West  India  Company  began  in  1621. 

The  fur  trade,  like  its  related  trade  in  sewan  (or 
wampum),  was  a permanent  one;  and  trading  posts, 
warehouses  and  crude  forts  were  occupied  by  companies 
of  traders  and  boatmen  when  not  on  trading  and  trap- 
ping expeditions.  Without  housing,  the  fur  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on,  and  without  permanent  traders  the 
business  itself  could  not  be  profitably  continued. 
Trinkets  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Holland 
served  as  a means  of  barter  in  transactions  with  the 
Indians.  As  the  fur  trade  expanded,  the  medium  of  ex- 
change became  sewan,  which  in  time  grew  scarce  among 
the  trappers  and  traders.  This  necessitated  its  manufac- 
ture, and  the  first  "mint”  in  this  country  came  into 
existence.  Production  of  sewan  had  to  be  stabilized, 
too,  just  as  commerce  in  peltries  required  regulation 
and  the  setting  up  of  quality  standards. 

John  A.  Bogart,  frequent  contributor  to  these  columns,  is 
well  known  for  his  researches  in  Dutch  colonial  history  and 
genealogy.  Author,  publicist,  compiler  of  the  Bogart  family 
history,  and  Westchester  resident  over  40  years,  he  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  where  his  great-grandfather  went  from  Oyster  Bay 
in  1820.  He  has  two  children  and  four  grandchildren. 


It  took  long  training  to  become  a successful  trader. 
Knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of  furs 
was  essential,  and  the  ability  to  appraise  every  pelt  and 
to  observe  every  defect.  A good  trader  also  had  to  know 
about  sewan.  The  trade  in  furs  had  as  many  secrets  as 
any  other,  and  sound  knowledge  made  the  successful 
business  man.  It  required  years  to  master  the  several 
languages  and  dialects,  and  without  linguistic  attain- 
ment it  was  difficult  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
Indians.  Thus,  the  trade  in  furs  and  sewan  not  only 
required  a relatively  permanent  location,  but  also  traders 
who  were  linguists  and  trained  in  the  business. 

As  was  the  custom  in  those  day,  traders  and  trappers 
organized  into  units  and  erected  small  fortified  trading 
posts.  Such  fortifications  also  provided  shelter  for 
storing  merchandise  brought  over  from  Holland  and 
for  furs  purchased  from  the  Indians.  Warehouses  built 
at  central  points  served  as  trading  stations  and  for 
protection  from  attacks.  Furs  that  brought  the  best 
prices  were  mink,  otter,  sable,  fox,  muskrat  and  beaver. 
The  beaver  outnumbered  all  others  many  times  over 
and  was  readily  trapped.  This  valuable  little  amphibious 
animal,  known  to  the  zoologist  as  Castor  canadensis, 
flourished  in  New  Netherland.  Later  on,  the  beaverskin 
was  to  become  an  important  medium  of  exchange  among 
Dutch  settlers. 

Albany  grew  to  be  the  northern  center  of  the  trade 
and  Manhattan  the  entrepot  for  furs  awainting  ship- 
ment to  Holland.  As  early  as  1613  Captain  Samuel 
Argal  of  Virginia  reported  that  he  found  at  Man- 
hattan "four  houses  built  and  a pretended  Dutch  gov- 
ernor,” who  evidently  was  an  agent  in  the  fur  trade. 
The  houses  referred  to  stood  within  a protecting  pal- 
isade about  where  43  Broadway  is  today,  a site  which 
bears  a bronze  tablet  erected  by  the  Holland  Society 
in  1890.  The  buildings  served  as  warehouses  and  shelters 
for  trappers  and  traders  in  the  vicinity.  Trapping  activ- 
ities also  were  carried  on  in  the  lower  Connecticut  River 
valley,  which  then  was  Dutch  territory.  Between  1614 
and  1617  some  10,000  beaver  pelts  were  shipped  to 
Holland  via  Manhattan.  Thus,  the  trade  near  Albany 
and  Manhattan  became  significant  some  years  before 
formal  administration  was  set  up  at  either  place.  It  was 
not  until  1624  that  the  ship  Nieuw  Nederland  brought 
the  first  settlers  sponsored  by  the  Dutch  government, 
at  which  time  New  Amsterdam  began  on  the  then 
wilderness  island  of  Manhattan. 

Some  idea  of  the  fur  business  in  New  Netherland  is 
to  be  noted  from  these  figures.  In  1624  imports  from 
Holland  had  an  estimated  value  of  25,596  guilders  as 
against  exports  of  4700  beaver  and  otter  skins  worth 
27,12  5 guilders.  The  following  year  imports  declined 
somewhat,  but  exports  amounted  to  575  8 pelts  valued 
at  3 5,875  guilders.  By  1626  Manhattan  was  a busy 
trading  area,  for  in  that  year  8130  beaverskins  valued 
at  48,000  guilders  were  shipped  to  Patria,  the  traders’ 
homeland.  In  1627  the  West  India  Company  sent  out 
four  ships  with  a gross  cargo  valued  at  5 6,170  guilders. 
That  year,  however,  witnessed  a marked  downward  fluc- 
tuation in  values,  with  7890  furs  exported  being  ac- 
counted worth  12,730  guilders.  In  1631  the  number 
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of  pelts  shipped  was  only  a little  less  than  in  1627,  but 
the  valuation  jumped  to  68,012  guilders.  The  year  1632 
saw  a substantial  increase  in  the  commerce,  15,175  furs 
being  exported  with  a valuation  of  143,125  guilders. 

In  1633,  when  Director  Minuit  returned  to  Holland 
in  the  Eendracht,  the  ship  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam 
with  a cargo  of  5 000  beaver  pelts.  Figures  for  all  the 
remaining  3 1 years  of  Dutch  rule  could  not  be  found. 

In  1656,  however,  34,840  beaver  pelts  valued  at 
3 57,000  guilders  were  exported  to  Europe.  This  is  not 
the  whole  story,  for  undoubtedly  experience  for  the 
periods  1633-56  and  1657-64,  if  available,  would  further 
indicate  the  importance  of  fur  trading  here  to  Dutch- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  trade  had  many 
related  advantages.  For  example,  with  the  constant  in- 
crease in  volume  of  products  exported  from  New 
Netherland  — chiefly  bulk  goods  such  as  furs,  lumber 
and  flour  — the  demand  for  cargo  ships  increased,  with 
the  result  that  New  Amsterdam  became  a center  for 
commercial  shipbuilding. 

In  163  5 the  West  India  Company  tried  to  reserve  to 
itself  trading  rights  with  the  Indians.  However,  the 
new  regulation  was  widely  disregarded,  and  many  per- 
sons in  or  out  of  public  service  trafficked  in  peltries. 

Private  individuals  often  bought  or  appropriated  the 
best  furs,  leaving  only  inferior  pelts  to  be  shipped  for 
the  Director’s  account.  The  practice  resulted  in  low 
prices  at  sales  in  Holland,  and  greatly  diminished  Com- 
pany receipts.  Further  loss  occurred  in  markets  when 
merchants  in  the  Russian  fur  trade  offered  better  ar- 
ticles at  lower  prices. 

To  put  a stop  to  these  irregularities  the  Company  by 
1643  largely  vested  control  of  the  beaver  trade  in  the 
Patroons.  The  settlers  were  to  be  bound  under  oath 
not  to  buy  furs  directly  from  the  Indians.  Instead,  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  in  their  furs  to  the  Patroon,  who 
in  turn  sent  them  to  Holland  and  pocketed  most  of 
the  profits.  Complaints  brought  modification  of  this 
practice,  with  the  Patroon  being  allowed  every  sixth 
beaver  and  one  guilder  recognition,  or  duty,  on  each 
of  the  remaining  five.  Competition  raised  prices  nearly 
100%,  and  smuggling  grew  apace.  Prior  to  1642  the 
price  of  a merchantable  beaver,  which  averaged  about 
an  ell  square  was  six  fathoms  of  wampum.  That  year 
a beaverskin  commanded  up  to  seven  and  one-half. 

Traders  consistently  overbid  prices  offered  by  the 
Patroon’s  agents  and  officers  at  Fort  Orange.  By  1643 
the  trading  rate  had  advanced  to  10  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  beaverskin. 

In  Rensselaerswyck  a joint  proclamation  thereupon 
issued,  by  agents  for  the  Company  and  patroon,  fixing 
the  price  of  furs  at  nine  fathom  of  white,  or  four  and 
one-half  of  black,  wampum,  and  forbidding  all  persons 
from  going  into  the  woods  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 

In  1643  the  Patroons  introduced  a licensing  system. 

These  measures  had  the  practical  effect  of  inducing 
many  private  individuals  to  enter  the  fur  trade.  As  a 
consequence,  commerce  in  furs  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Patroons  and  the  Company’s  servants, 
who  for  a rime  could  purchase  scarcely  a skin  while 
trappers  exported  thousands  of  peltries  to  Holland, 
frequently  by  way  of  New  England  or  Virginia. 

Stringent  rules  were  enacted  during  1647  to  combat 
smuggling.  It  was  ordered  that  no  furs  were  to  be 
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exported  under  penalty  of  confiscation  unless  marked 
by  Company  stamp,  and  all  fur  dealers  were  to  present 
their  books  for  inspection.  Duties  on  furs  were  revised 
and  tax  collection  methods  improved.  New  Amsterdam’s 
finances  were  in  poor  condition  by  16  5 3,  when  duties 
from  fur  exports  amounted  to  nearly  9000  guilders. 
The  city  met  its  obligations  by  means  of  a loan,  thus 
creating  the  first  public  debt  of  the  colony. 

The  fur  trade  in  New  Netherland  proved  the  greatest 
consistent  source  of  revenue  to  the  Dutch  colony  and 
helped  create  relative  economic  stability  here  for  many 
years.  After  the  English  occupation  the  French  aggres- 
sively reached  out  to  grasp  much  of  the  commerce  in 
furs  upon  which  the  Dutch  formerly  depended.  Even 
by  1664  the  average  annual  export  of  beaverskins  had 
dwindled  as  a result  of  French  expansion  and  because 
many  traders  and  trappers  had  turned  to  farming  and 
other  occupations  for  their  livelihood. 


Stuyvesant’s  New  Amsterdam 

Peter  Stuyvesant  and  His  New  York.  By  Henry  H. 

Kessler  and  Eugene  Rachlis.  Random  House.  3 09  pages. 

A medical  man’s  natural  curiosity  to  get  the  facts, 
supplemented  by  a gift  for  research,  has  resulted  in 
one  of  the  best  books  in  recent  years  on  New  Nether- 
land and  its  origins. 

Henry  H.  Kessler,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  is  author  of  this 
new  work,  subtitled  "A  Biography  of  a Man  and  a 
City,”  published  in  May.  His  able  collaborator  is 
Eugene  Rachlis,  newspaperman  and  editor.  Dr.  Kessler 
will  be  remembered  as  recipient  of  the  Society’s  Medal 
for  distinguished  achievement  awarded  in  1956. 

Dr.  Kessler,  founder  of  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Re- 
habilitation in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  spent  the 
thirty-six  years  since  graduation  from  Cornell  and 
Columbia  in  an  effort  to  return  the  maimed  and  handi- 
sapped  to  useful  places  in  society.  His  interest  in  Peter 
Stuyvesant  resulted  from  the  fact  that  Stuyvesant  was 
an  amputee.  No  one  knew  which  leg  he  had  lost  until 
Dr.  Kessler  was  able  to  establish,  from  a letter  written 
by  the  doughty  Dutch  governor  in  1644,  that  it  was 
the  right  one. 

Starting  with  the  arrival  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  New 
Amsterdam  in  1647,  Messrs.  Kessler  and  Rachlis  turn 
back  to  the  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  in  1609  that  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  first  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island.  They  carry  through  to  the  final  English  take-over 
in  1674.  In  the  process  they  tell  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  historically  accurate  stories  it  has  been  this  re- 
viewer’s pleasure  to  read. 

Before  undertaking  to  write,  the  authors  dug  out 
new  source  material  in  this  country  and  abroad.  They 
made  use  not  only  of  letters,  court  records  and  affidavits, 
but  also  eyewitness  accounts,  to  write  a lively,  authentic 
narrative  that,  in  less  sympathetic  and  understanding 
hands,  might  well  have  been  just  another  addition  to 
the  volumes  carelessly  written  in  ridicule  of  Stuyvesant 
and  his  times.  It  is  truly  the  story  of  an  unusual  man, 
the  start  of  the  world’s  greatest  city  and  the  people 
who  laid  its  foundations. 


[W.H.V.H.] 


Van  Cortlandt  Manor  Restored 

One  of  the  oldest  surviving  Dutch  houses  in  the 
Hudson  valley,  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House  at 
Croton-on-Hudson,  was  formally  opened  to  the  public 
last  month  by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  a member 
of  the  family  that  bought  and  restored  the  old  1680 
dwelling. 

Six  years  ago.  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  organization  set  up  by  the  Rockefeller  fam- 
ily, purchased  the  landmark  and  reassembled  a tract  of 
175  acres  surrounding  it.  Since  1953,  a team  of  archaeol- 
ogists, historians  and  architects  from  Colonial  Wil- 
liambsburg  have  been  busy  renovating  and  restoring 
the  old  manor  house  to  its  17th  century  condition. 

The  work  included  removing  wings  which  had  been 
added  to  the  house  during  the  19th  century,  and  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  walls  and  floorings  to  find 
original  materials  and  designs.  In  addition,  the  old  ferry 
house,  an  ice  house,  a coachhouse,  barns,  a well  and  the 
old  gardens  have  been  restored  as  part  of  the  original 
estate. 

The  founder  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  in  Amer- 
ica, Oloffe  Van  Courtlandt,  came  from  Holland  in 
1638  as  a soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  His  son,  Stephaneus,  who  lived  at 
Pearl  and  Broad  Streets  in  New  York,  bought  the 
original  Croton  property  as  a summer  home.  Later,  he 
moved  there  as  a year-round  resident  on  the  86,000 
acres  he  assembled  as  his  estate. 

Historians  working  on  the  house  uncovered  the  fact 
that  in  1733  the  86,000  acres  had  an  official  cash  value 
of  $25,062.  By  1829,  this  had  risen  to  $2,048,829 
and  in  1875  the  estate  had  grown  to  be  worth 
$9,167,037.  According  to  The  New  York  Times,  "some 
realtors  figure  the  value,  exclusive  of  improvements, 
at  one-half  billion  dollars”  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  Pierre 
Van  Courtlandt,  made  his  home  there  after  1749  and 
gave  it  the  reputation  of  being  "a  famous  social  center 
of  the  Hudson  valley.”  Visitors  to  the  historic  house 
over  the  years  have  included  George  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Jay,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
DeWitt  Clinton  and  de  Rochambeau. 


MORE  NEW  JERSEY  EAMILY  PAPERS 

Original  records  of  early  Dutch  families,  besides 
those  noted  in  April,  are  in  the  Rutgers  University 
Library,  Donald  A.  Sinclair,  curator  of  special  collec- 
tions, has  reported.  New  source  materials  relate  to  the 
Abeel,  Bleecker,  Bogardus  and  Ryerson  families. 

The  Ryerson  family  papers,  from  Bergen  and  Morris 
counties,  are  largely  those  of  George  L.  Ryerson  (1742- 
1842).  They  include  papers  of  his  father,  Luke,  and 
grandfather,  George,  and  also  letters  from  his  loyalist 
brothers,  Samuel  and  Joseph,  who  fled  to  Nova  Scotia 
after  the  Revolution.  The  general  store  accounts  in 
Albany  and  New  York  of  John  (Johannes)  Abeel  com- 
prise a daybook  for  the  period  1696-1700  and  ledger 
for  1709-12.  Entries  cite  the  Bleecker  family,  as  John 
Abeel’s  widow  married  Rutger  Bleecker  in  1712.  Sev- 
eral Dutch  bonds  and  deeds  concern  Anthony  Bogardus 
of  Albany. 


MEMORIAL  CHURCH  SERVICE 

Taking  as  the  theme  for  his  sermon,  "The  Fruit  of 
the  Spirit,”  the  Rev.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  S.T.D.,  Domine 
of  the  Society,  preached  before  a congregation  which 
included  President  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen  and  many 
members  in  the  Society’s  19th  Annual  Memorial  Serv- 
ice, held  at  historic  Middle  Collegiate  Church  here, 
Sunday,  May  17.  During  the  service.  Trustee  Leigh  K. 
Lydecker  read  the  names  of  members  who  had  passed 
away  during  the  year. 

Other  officers  and  trustees  present  were  J.  Cornell 
Schenck,  P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek  and  Thomas  M. 
Van  der  Veer.  Burgher  Guardsmen  who  paraded  the 
Society’s  flags  in  the  procession,  under  direction  of 
Captain  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  were  Daniels  C.  Brasted, 
Roland  G.  Cortelyou,  John  H.  Vanderveer,  Dr.  Paul 
B.  Van  Dyke,  and  Norman  W.  Van  Nostrand  Jr.  An 
informal  reception  was  held  afterward. 


Celebrated  Litigation  Reviewed 

Sixty  Famous  Cases.  By  Judge  Marshall  Van  Winkle. 

Long  Branch,  N.J.:  Warren  S.  Ayres,  1956.  10  vols. 

In  a sparkling  commentary  on  landmark  court  cases 
in  England  and  this  country  from  1778  until  after 
World  War  II,  published  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1957,  Judge  Van  Winkle  proves  again  that  facts  out-do 
fiction.  His  highly  readable  work  cites  as  judges  or 
litigants  many  persons  well  known  in  the  Society’s 
annals.  It  reviews  familiar  lawsuits,  such  as  the  Anneke 
Jans  litigation,  long  a hardy  perennial  in  the  courts. 

While  these  volumes  cover  decisions  of  no  doubt 
greater  moment  than  those  about  Anneke’s  heirs,  the 
author’s  comment  on  that  protracted  series  needs  to  be 
noted.  Since  1750,  he  points  out,  persons  claiming  de- 
scent from  Anneke  have  repeatedly,  albeit  futilely, 
disputed  Trinity  Church’s  title  to  Manhattan  real 
estate  now  worth  millions  of  dollars.  Land  the  Dutch 
called  Domine  Bogardus’  Farm  belonged,  by  Stuyvesant 
patent,  to  Anneke,  the  Domine’s  widow  and  mother 
of  many  children,  when  she  died  in  1663. 

But  the  English  confiscated  the  property,  of  32 
morgens  (about  62  acres).  It  became  the  Duke’s  Farm 
of  James  Duke  of  York,  and  the  King’s  Farm  upon  his 
accession  as  James  II  in  1685.  In  1705  Queen  Anne 
granted  the  land  to  Trinity  Church,  founded  in  1697. 

Early  disputants  advanced  genuine  issues,  uniformly 
decided  against  them;  even  the  State’s  claim  was  de- 
feated. The  New  York  courts  held  the  parish  acquired 
valid  title  by  prescription  and  that  all  adverse  claims 
had  been  vitiated  by  lapse  of  time.  (See  People  v. 
Trinity  Church,  (1860)  22  N.  Y.  44.)  Later  actions 
became  a "notable  swindle”  in  opinion  of  the  author, 
who  in  boyhood  heard  much  of  "heirs”  solicited  to  join 
groups  ostensibly  organized  to  make  title  claims. 

Federal  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  the  Society’s 
Medalist  in  19  50,  terms  the  author’s  work  "exciting, 
interesting  and  instructive.”  Judge  Van  Winkle,  late 
chancery  court  judge  in  New  Jersey  and  member  of 
the  59th  Congress,  was  a member  of  the  Society  63 
years.  His  son  and  grandson  are  members.  The  volumes 
are  being  distributed  by  McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


FRANK  B.  TIEBOUT 

Frank  Bosworth  Tiebout,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  195  6,  whose  home  was  on 
Barrytown  Road,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
died  at  the  age  of  69,  Monday,  February  23,  1959. 
Descended  from  Jan  Tibout  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders, 
who  emigrated  before  1656,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  January  21,  1890,  son  of  Ralph  Hayford  Tiebout 
and  Alice  Cook.  An  advertising  executive  here  for 
many  years,  he  was  graduated  from  Williams  College 
with  the  class  of  1912.  During  World  War  I,  as  a 
captain  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  he  served 
in  France  with  the  305th  Infantry  Regiment,  77th 
Division,  as  battalion  commander  and  regimental 
intelligence  officer.  Later  he  wrote  A History  of 
the  }05th  Infantry.  He  was  long  associated  with 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  becoming  eastern  adver- 
tising manager  of  Vogue,  and  later  was  affiliated  with 
U.S.  News  World  Report  and  with  several  advertis- 
ing agencies.  In  the  early  1930’s,  with  Gordon  D. 
Voorhis,  who  is  a member  of  the  Society,  he  founded 
Voorhis-Tiebout  Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  soap 
and  dispensers  at  Red  Hook,  and  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president.  About  19  50  he  left  Manhattan  and  removed 
to  Red  Hook,  where  he  continued  active  with  the 
company  and  where  he  had  farming  interests.  He  was 
a member  of  Zeta  Psi  fraternity.  His  first  wife,  Eugenie 
Palmer,  whom  he  married  in  1917,  a descendant  of 
David  Demarest,  died  in  195  5.  Survivors  include  his 
second  wife,  the  former  Frances  Leisen  Herbert;  two 
sons,  John  Palmer  Tiebout  and  Stephen  Tiebout;  three 
grandchildren,  two  brothers,  two  sisters  and  two  step- 
children. Following  services,  interment  was  in  Cypress 
Hills  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

GARRETT  W.  VAN  CLEEF 

Garrett  Wyckoff  Van  Cleef,  a member  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  19  57,  died  at  the  age  of 
80,  after  a short  illness,  in  Somerset  Hospital,  Somer- 
ville, N.  J.,  Monday,  March  30,  1959.  A descendant 
of  Jan  Van  Cleef,  who  came  to  America  in  1653,  he 
was  born  in  Hillsborough  Township,  Somerset  County, 
November  22,  1878,  son  of  George  Spencer  Van  Cleef 
and  Mary  Jane  Cropsey.  Prominent  banker  and  long 
active  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  fields,  he  attended 
school  in  Raritan  and  business  college  in  Plainfield.  In 
1919  he  opened  his  own  office  in  Somerville.  Earlier  he 
had  been  an  insurance  adjuster  and  contractor,  besides 
working  on  the  family  farm  near  Millstone.  He  was 
borough  recorder  1920-23  and  at  one  time  was  acting 
County  Treasurer.  In  1931  he  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  managers  of  Somerville  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he 
became  vice-president  in  1942  and  president  in  19  5 2, 
a post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Eirst  National  Bank  of 
Somerset  County.  A member  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  and  its  consistory,  he  was  active  in  many  or- 
ganizations, among  them  Somerville  Rotary  Club, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Somerset  County  Board  of 
Realtors  and  the  Junior  GUAM  of  Millstone.  He  was 
formerly  a director  of  two  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  had  been  a member  of  Raritan  Valley  County 
Club  and  the  old  Bachelor  Club  of  Somerville.  Besides 
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his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Herbert  Bolton,  whom  he 
married  in  1900,  he  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Winterson  of  Linthicum  Heights,  Md. 

Capt.  NICHOLAS  M.  D.  CONOVER 

Captain  Nicholas  Morgan  Disbrow  Conover,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  March 
of  this  year,  died  at  the  age  of  103,  after  a short  illness, 
at  Englishtown,  N.  J.,  Thursday,  April  30,  1959.  A 
descendant  of  Wolfert  Gerritsen  Van  Kouwenhoven, 
who  first  came  to  New  Netherland  in  1625,  he  was 
born  at  Matawan,  N.  J.,  October  2 5,  18  5 5,  son  of 
Garret  William  Conover  and  Tahmiroo  Denyse.  Oldest 
member  in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  Captain  Conover 
was  for  many  years  a master  of  sailing  craft  that  plied 
coastal  waters  between  ports  along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
At  the  age  of  16  the  youngest  pilot  ever  licensed  out 
of  Perth  Amboy  when  there  was  a custom  house  there, 
he  became  one  of  the  last  skippers  in  the  fleet  of  sloops 
and  schooners  that  once  crowded  Raritan  Bay  and  off 
Sandy  Hook.  One  of  his  typical  commands,  the  Lucy 
Hopkins,  displaced  49  tons  and  was  63  feet  long,  22 
feet  wide,  with  five-foot  depth  of  hold.  Besides  general 
cargo,  his  tiller-steered  vessels  carried  brick,  coal,  cord- 
wood,  iron  ore,  and  one  of  them,  the  G.  Washington, 
had  a fireplace  aboard.  They  were  mostly  quarter- 
decked, although  some,  like  the  Lucy,  were  flush- 
deckers,  and  sailed  out  of  such  ports  as  Little  Washing- 
ton (South  River),  Old  Bridge,  Cheesequake  and 
Matawan.  Captain  Conover’s  long-lived  family  engaged 
in  the  coastal  freight  trade  for  generations,  and  included 
such  skippers  as  John  W.  Denyse,  his  grandfather,  and 
John  N.  Disbrow,  a great-uncle.  His  father  lived  to  be 
98  years  old  and  his  mother  94.  Captain  Conover  was 
a member  of  the  Van  Kouwenhoven-Conover  Associa- 
tion, and  a charter  member  and  organizer  in  1904  of 
Applegate  Hose  Company  of  Englishtown.  He  married 
twice  and  had  tw'o  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Judida  Hyers  Pettie 
of  Englishtown,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Vandeventer  Miller 
of  Browntown,  N.  J.;  five  grandchildren,  among  them 
Mrs.  William  H.  Miles,  Monmouth  County  genealogist, 
of  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J.;  and  six  great-grandchildren. 
Services  were  held  from  his  late  home  May  2,  with 
burial  at  nearby  Hoffman  Hill  Cemetery. 

MYRON  S.  TELLER 

Myron  Steadman  Teller,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1923,  died  at  the  age  of 
8 3,  suddenly,  at  his  home,  155  Pearl  Street,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  Thursday,  May  7,  19  59.  Descended  from  Willem 
Teller,  who  came  from  Holland  to  New  Netherland 
in  1639,  he  was  born  in  Kingston  December  9,  1875, 
son  of  George  Teller  and  Sophia  E.  Brill.  Well  known 
as  an  architect,  metal  craftsman  and  historian,  he  was 
a graduate  of  the  former  Kingston  Academy  and  at- 
tended Cooper  Union  in  New  York.  In  World  War  I 
he  was  active  in  planning  and  building  Camp  Eustis, 
Va.,  and  during  World  War  II  he  performed  similar 
work  at  Sampson  Naval  Training  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Chance-Vought  aircraft  plant.  Fair- 
field,  Conn.  In  1926  he  was  honored  at  the  Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition  with  a medal  for  his  crafts- 


manship  in  duplicating  colonial  hardware  used  in  the 
exhibit  of  buildings  showing  High  Street,  Philadelphia, 
as  it  was  in  1776.  During  the  exposition  he  demon- 
strated, in  the  Paul  Revere  blacksmith  shop,  the  making 
of  hand-forged  hinges,  latches  and  other  items  that  later 
became  the  subject  of  articles  in  architectural  journals. 
In  19  5 5 he  exhibited  his  early  American  ironwork  at 
the  Cleveland  exposition  of  National  Hardware  Asso- 
ciation, which  later  featured  his  work  in  several  issues 
of  its  magazine.  Architects  used  his  colonial  hardware, 
which  derived  from  that  of  early  Dutch,  English, 
French  and  German  settlers,  in  restoration  projects, 
among  them  George  Washington’s  birthplace  in  Wake- 
field, Va.,  Sleepy  Hollow  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Jumel  Mansion,  as  well  as  many  other  public  and 
private  buildings.  For  a number  of  years  he  operated 
a Kingston  shop  reproducing  early  American  hand- 
forged  hardware.  An  authority  on  Ulster  County  his- 
tory, he  wrote  the  recently  published  Early  Stone 
Houses  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  an  expert  in 
the  design  of  colonial-type  houses.  He  was  president 
of  Ulster  County  Branch  of  the  Holland  Society  1929- 
31,  a member  of  Kingston  Lodge  No.  10,  F.&A.M., 
the  Ulster  County  Historical  Society,  and  a director  of 
the  State  Association  of  Architects.  Besides  his  wife, 
the  former  Ruth  Steven  Ely,  he  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Eleanor  T.  Miller  of  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
a grandson,  Lt.  Dirck  Teller,  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy; 
two  sisters,  and  two  nephews.  Services  were  held  at  the 
Carr  Home,  Kingston,  May  10,  with  cremation  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  11. 

WARD  VAN  ALSTYNE 

Ward  Van  Alstyne,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1934,  died  at  the  age  of 
67  at  his  home  in  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  May  25, 
1959.  A descendant  of  Jan  Martense  (Van  Alstyne), 
who  came  to  America  prior  to  1646,  he  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  September  5,  1891,  son  of  David  Van 
Alstyne  and  Ella  Keats  Peay.  An  executive  in  the 
aluminum  industry  for  more  than  40  years,  he  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Horace  Mann  School.  He  attended 
Williams  College  and  Columbia  University,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1914.  He  served  as  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  during  World  War  I,  and  afterward  was 
promoted  captain  in  the  organized  reserve.  After  long 
association  with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
that  spanned  his  wartime  military  service,  he  joined 
Aluminum  Limited  Sales,  Inc.,  upon  its  formation  in 
1928.  In  his  duties  with  the  company,  subsidiary  in 
this  country  of  Aluminium  Limited,  of  Montreal,  he 
traveled  to  Japan  and  South  America.  He  became  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  American  company,  and 
in  1947  was  elected  president,  a position  he  held  until 
his  retirement  in  195  6.  A trustee  of  Youth  Consultation 
Service  of  New  York  and  former  governor  and  treasurer 
of  the  Ardsley  Country  Club,  he  was  a member  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  University  Club,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Columbia  and  Williams  alumni 
associations.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Holland  Society 
1941-42.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Edith 
Linton;  a son,  James  Linton  Van  Alstyne;  a daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  Randolph  Runyon  3d;  a brother,  David  Van 
Alstyne,  Jr.,  a member  and  former  trustee  of  the 


Society;  and  three  grandchildren.  Services  were  held  May 
28  at  St.  Barnabas  Church,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  L.  BLAUVELT 

Louis  Leon  Blauvelt,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1934,  died  at  the  age  of 
78,  suddenly,  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Mon- 
day, June  1,  1959.  A descendant  of  Gerrit  Hendricksen 
(Blauvelt),  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1637 
from  Deventer,  Overjssel,  Holland,  he  was  born  in 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1880,  son  of  Jacob  Edwin 
Blauvelt  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Clapp.  An  outstanding 
genealogist  and  authority  on  American  colonial  history, 
he  was  educated  in  the  Nyack  public  schools.  During 
the  Spanish- American  War,  he  served  11  months  in 
Cuba  with  the  12th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry- 
Regiment.  He  was  a skilled  craftsman  and  worked  as 
toolmaker  in  the  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  plant  of  General 
Electric  Company  more  than  25  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1947.  Becoming  interested  in  genealogy  while 
a young  man,  he  made  an  avocation  of  studies  in  that 
field  for  nearly  half  a century.  In  1957  he  climaxed  his 
work  with  the  publication  of  the  Blauvelt  Family 
Genealogy.  The  1100-page  volume,  its  contents  now 
regarded  as  a classic  family  history,  involved  researches 
over  a 30-year  period  in  data  concerning  2 5,000  de- 
scendants of  Gerrit  Hendricksen.  He  was  actively  iden- 
tified with  many  historical  and  patriotic  organizations. 
In  the  Holland  Society  he  served  on  the  genealogy  and 
other  committees,  and  was  president  of  the  Essex 
County  Branch  1938-41.  He  was  a trustee  of  the 
Genealogical  Society  of  New  Jersey  1928-57;  registrar 
of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, and  vice-president  and  trustee  of  its  Newark 
chapter;  and  secretary  of  Newark  branch  of  the  League 
for  Preservation  of  American  History.  For  2 5 years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Blauvelt  Descend- 
ants, which  he  formed  in  1926,  and  at  the  reunion  last 
September  he  received  a sterling  silver  punchbowl 
honoring  his  achievements.  He  was  a past  commander 
and  trustee  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Frank- 
lin Camp,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  camp  adjutant  and  editor  of  its  publication,  The 
Sentinel.  In  fraternal  affairs  he  was  prominent  in  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  serving  as  chancellor  of  Apex 
Lodge,  East  Orange,  and  editing  the  Grand  Lodge 
Bulletin  several  years.  Survivors  are  a daughter,  Mrs. 
William  K.  Smith  of  East  Orange,  and  granddaughter, 
Susan  Coe  Smith.  Services  were  held  at  the  Colonial 
Home,  East  Orange,  with  interment  on  June  4,  with 
full  military  honors,  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Nyack. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  CITATION 

In  the  Congressional  Record  for  April  14,  at  page 
A3 03 2,  appears  the  extension  of  remarks  by  Congress- 
man James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  under  the  title, 
”3  5 0th  Anniversary  of  Dutch  Landing.”  The  address 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  first  son  of  the  nation’s  32nd  Pres- 
ident and  vice-president  of  the  Society’s  Pacific  Coast 
Branch,  cites  important  contributions  in  many  areas  of 
American  history  by  Dutch  settlers  and  their  de- 
scendants. 
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Editor's  Corner 

In  Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  the  Society 
has  a Medalist  of  mark,  and  one  whom  we 
feel  sure  a great  many  members  will  delight 
to  honor  by  their  presence  at  the  Banquet 
next  month.  The  Gold  Medal  — highest 
award  our  Society  can  give  in  recognition  of 
so  splendid  a career  — is  no  small  thing. 
And  the  setting,  the  audience  in  whose 
presence  it  is  bestowed,  is  important,  too. 
We  urge  members  everywhere  to  attend, 
with  their  ladies,  and  help  make  this  the 
finest  Banquet  in  many  years. 

Impressive  aspects  of  the  recent  Hudson- 
Champlain  Celebration;  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  the  American  public’s  reception 
of  Princess  Beatrix;  and  wide  popular  inter- 
est in  the  hundreds  of  Celebration  events 
connected  with  our  Dutch  heritage.  The 
Princess’  charm  and  friendliness  delighted 
great  TV  audiences  and  public  meetings, 
as  well  as  the  many  individuals  whom  she 
met  socially.  She  wore  out  several  pairs  of 
gloves  while  shaking  hands.  Her  tour  had 
all  the  earmarks  of  a "welcome  home,”  and 
recalled  the  greetings  extended  here  during 
the  war  years  to  her  mother,  now  Queen 
Juliana,  and  to  her  grandmother,  then 
Queen  Wilhelmina.  In  New  York  State 
alone  some  4,000  activities  took  place  in 
this  "Year  of  History”;  while  many  more 
were  sponsored  in  the  neighboring  States  of 
Vermont  and  New  Jersey.  We  may  be  proud 
of  the  part  our  Society  took  to  initiate  and 
forward  the  progress  of  this  public-spirited 
enterprise. 

Highly  commendable  results  are  being 
achieved  by  members  in  the  field  of  gene- 
alogy. To  further  the  preparation  of  studies 
in  family  history  is,  of  course,  a primar)' 
purpose  of  the  Society;  and  our  library  con- 
tains many  volumes  of  this  nature  produced 
by  members  over  a period  of  nearly  75  years. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a fine  tradition  is 
being  admirably  maintained.  We  congrat- 
ulate John  A.  Bogart  on  his  recently  pub- 
lished work,  The  Bogart  Faiiiily,  and  Ken- 
neth E.  Hasbrouck  for  his  study  of  the 
Deyo  Family.  Other  researchers,  of  whose 
investigations  we  have  been  informed,  arc 
Voorhis  D.  Demarest,  Harold  R.  Snedeker. 
and  George  O.  Zabriskie.  It  is  hoped  their 
work  will  come  to  published  fruition  soon. 

The  Schenck  Family,  as  well  as  the  So- 
siety,  have  sustained  grievous  loss  in  the 
recent  passing  of  two  eminent  members. 
Charles  L.  Schenck,  3 3rd  President  of  the 
Holland  Society  ( 1926-28)  and  long  one  of 
this  city’s  leading  bankers,  died  October  7. 
while  Alexander  T.  Schenck,  well  known 
New  Jersey  lawyer,  died  September  30. 
Summaries  of  their  careers  will  appear  in 
the  Januai')'  issue. 


OCTOBER,  1959 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BANQUET  MEDALIST:  Dr.  JAMES  R.  KILLIAN,  Jr. 


ONE  OF  America’s  great  men  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, Dr.  James  Rhyne  Killian  Jr.,  of  M.I.T.,  will 
receive  the  Holland  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  distin- 
guished achievement  and  make  the  principal  address  at 
the  75  th  Annual  Banquet,  to  be  held  with  the  ladies 
present  at  The  Biltmore  in  New  York  City,  Friday 
evening,  November  13. 

Now  chairman  of  the  Corporation  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Dr.  Killian  is  a trustee  of  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  He  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment  while  serving  in  top  posts 
in  government,  business,  finance  and  higher  education. 
Until  recently  he  was  President  Eisenhower’s  Special 


Assistant  to  advance  scientific  education  and  research. 
Besides  national  honors.  Dr.  Killian  has  received  aca- 
demic recognition  from  many  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Married  and  the  father  of  two  children.  Dr.  Killian 
was  born  in  Blacksburg,  S.  C.,  in  1904.  A 1926  grad- 
uate of  M.I.T.,  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Tau  Beta  Phi,  he  was  active  until  1939  in  editing 
The  Technology  Review.  In  1949  he  succeeded  Dr.  Karl 
T.  Compton  as  president,  after  serving  as  executive 
assistant  1939-43,  executive  vice-president  1943-45, 
and  vice-president  1945-48.  Chairman  since  earlier  this 
year,  he  is  also  a director  of  General  Motors  and  I.B.M. 


PRESIDENT  REPORTS  ON  HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN  FESTIVAL 


rpHE  Hudson-Champlain  3 5 0th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration  program  carried  out  over  a four-month 
period  from  June  through  September  has  accomplished 
a great  deal  by  way  of  renewing  interest  in  the  early 
Dutch  and  the  settlement  of  New  Netherland,  President 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen  reported  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Society  at  their  quarterly  meeting,  October  8. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  celebration  was  made 
by  President  Van  Hoesen  in  March  19  57.  Programs  were 
arranged  for  New  York  City  and  as  a part  of  New 
York  State’s  "Year  of  History.”  An  act  of  Congress 
authorized  a Hudson-Champlain  Celebration  Commis- 
sion, which  developed  a separate  program  leading  to  the 
visit  of  Crown  Princess  Beatrix  of  The  Netherlands  to 
this  country,  September  11-20. 

Following  the  pattern  set  in  1909,  when  the  300th 
anniversary  of  Hudson’s  exploration  of  the  river  bear- 
ing his  name  was  coupled  with  the  100th  anniversary 
observance  of  Robert  Fulton’s  first  steamboat,  the 
Hudson  program  of  19  59  was  expanded  to  mark  the 
3 5 0th  year  since  Samuel  Champlain  discovered  the  lake 
named  after  him. 

Members  of  the  Holland  Society,  President  Van 
Hoesen  pointed  out,  were  active  in  various  phases  of 
the  celebration.  He  was  named  by  President  Eisenhower, 
along  with  Federal  Judge  Reynier  J.  Wortendyke  Jr., 
past  president  of  the  Society,  to  the  Federal  Hudson- 
Champlain  Celebration  Commission.  President  Van 
Hoesen  and  past  presidents  Harold  O.  Voorhis  and  P. 
Raymond  Haulenbeek  served  on  the  Hudson  Celebration 
Committee  for  New  York  City.  The  Society  was  repre- 
sented on  the  New  York  State  Commission  by  John 
J.  Vrooman,  of  Schenectady. 


Members  of  the  Society  served  on  local  committees 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck 
served  as  chairman  in  New  Paltz.  Those  who  took  part 
in  the  events  at  Albany  included  Trustee  Edwin  R. 
Van  Kleeck,  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  Branch 
President  Charles  K.  Winne  Jr.,  M.D.,  S.  Vint  Van 
Derzee,  and  Peter  G.  D.  Ten  Eyck. 

The  Hudson  Champlain  Celebration  began  in  New 
York  City  June  11,  with  a program  of  events  lasting 
a week.  During  the  next  three  months  pageants  and 
plays  were  staged  in  Central  Park  and  band  concerts 
were  given  in  Battery  Park. 

Communities  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  held  local 
celebrations  during  the  summer  in  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  took  part.  During  the  week  of  July 
26,  President  and  Mrs.  Van  Hoesen  were  guests  of  the 
Champlain  Celebration  Commission  which  promoted  a 
program  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  other 
localities  in  the  area  to  mark  Champlain’s  expedition. 

A thrilling  review  of  16  ships  of  United  States 
Second  Fleet  was  the  main  event  on  June  11.  They 
passed  in  single  file  from  the  Lower  Bay  past  the  Battery 
to  anchorage  in  the  Hudson  River  as  Air  Force  planes 
zoomed  overhead.  Officials  in  the  reviewing  stand  at  the 
rear  of  Castle  Clinton  facing  the  water  included  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  State,  Gov- 
ernor Robert  B.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey  and  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York  City,  besides  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  Van  Hoesen  and 
Kendrick  Van  Pelt  represented  the  Society. 

A great  parade,  with  floats,  twenty  bands  and  many 
groups  in  costumes  of  their  native  lands,  was  held 
(Continued  on  Page  ,1) 
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PLAN  MEMORIALS  TO  ROOSEVELTS 

Two  American  Presidents  of  Dutch  descent,  both  for 
many  years  members  of  the  Society  — Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  — are  to 
be  honored  by  national  memorials  in  Washington,  D.C., 
it  was  indicated  by  legislative  steps  taken  by  the 
recently  adjourned  86th  Congress.  The  Theodore  Roose- 
velt memorial  measure,  introduced  in  September  has 
been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
Commission  on  Fine  Arts.  Both  agencies  are  to  report 
to  the  Congressional  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion for  further  action. 

Legislation  initiated  as  House  Joint  Resolution  115, 
which  President  Eisenhower  signed  into  law  September 
1,  authorizes  the  spending  of  $150,000  to  finance  a 
competition  for  a design  for  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Memorial.  It  would  stand  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Memorials,  across  the  Tidal  Basin  from  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Both  Presidents  were  eighth-generation  descendants  of 
Claes  Martenszen  Roosevelt,  who  came  from  Holland 
to  New  Amsterdam  before  1649.  They  were  fifth 
cousins.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  nation’s  26th  President, 
was  a member  of  the  Holland  Society  from  its  found- 
ing in  18  86  up  to  his  death  in  1919.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  a trustee  of  the  Society  1923-38  during  his 
3 5 years’  membership,  served  as  the  nation’s  3 2nd  Pres- 
ident, from  193  3 until  his  death  in  1945. 


Guardsmen  Hold  Annual  Dinner 

Burgher  Guard  members  assembled  for  their  annual 
dinner  and  election  of  officers  at  the  Williams  Club  in 
New  York,  Wednesday,  October  7.  Captain  Kendrick 
Van  Pelt  presided  and  introduced  President  Van  Hoesen, 
Secretary  Van  Patten,  and  Trustees  Amerman,  Cornell 
and  Van  der  Veer.  Later  in  the  month,  on  Sunday, 
October  18,  Captain  Van  Pelt  led  a Guard  contingent 
which  paraded  the  Society’s  flags  down  Fifth  Avenue 
in  the  38  th  annual  ceremony  of  the  "Massing  of 
the  Colors.’’ 

At  the  dinner.  President  Van  Hoesen  complimented 
the  Guardsmen  for  their  work  at  Society  functions  and 
on  other  occasions,  such  as  the  recent  reception  for 
Princess  Beatrix.  Excellent  performance  of  duty  has 
become  traditional  since  the  Guard’s  founding  in  1935, 
he  said.  Secretary  Van  Patten  spoke  on  the  Guard’s  role 
in  serving  the  Society,  and  of  the  satisfaction  he  de- 
rived from  prior  active  association  with  the  group. 
Mr.  Cornell  referred  during  his  talk  to  work  of  the 
parent  Society’s  finance  committee,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  while  Mr.  Van  der  Veer  called  for  a fine 
Guard  attendance  at  the  Annual  Banquet  in  November. 

A round-table  discussion  followed,  with  Guardsmen 
joining  in  cordially  to  exchange  ideas  and  viewpoints  on 
ways  of  further  developing  the  Burgher  Guard  program. 

Members  present  re-elected  as  Burgher  Guard  officers 
for  19  5 9-60  those  listed  in  the  current  membership 
directory,  except  for  two  new  Quartermaster  Screeants. 
The  latter  officers,  to  serve  in  that  position  with  Frank 
D.  Hoornbeek  and  John  M.  Vanderveer,  are  Roland  G. 
Cortelyou  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Enoch  G.  Van 
Hoesen  of  Watchiing,  N.  J.,  a son  of  President 
Van  Hoesen. 


Board  Elects  24  New  Members 

Trustee  action  in  electing  24  members  brought  the 
Society’s  membership  to  a new  high  of  1068,  it  was 
reported  at  the  quarterly  board  meeting  held,  with 
President  Van  Hoesen  presiding,  at  the  Union  Club 
here,  Thursday,  October  8.  In  addition,  the  trustees 
decided  to  issue  an  index  of  Society  publications,  dis- 
cussed the  topic  of  ceremonial  insignia,  and  considered 
reports  by  officers  and  committee  chairmen. 

The  publications  index  accompanies  this  issue.  Pre- 
pared by  Assistant  Secretary  Ledley,  it  identifies  by 
subject  headings  the  mass  of  historical  materials  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  from  1886  to  January  1 this  year. 
The  work  includes  the  famous  Year  Book  series  from 
18  86  through  1937,  de  Halve  Maen  issues  from  first  ap- 
pearance in  1922,  the  Collections,  books,  pamphlets. 
In  addition,  it  cites  materials  produced  by  the  Branches 
and  Burgher  Guard,  and  includes  a listing  of  authors’ 
names. 

Trustee  Van  der  Veer  reviewed  the  work  done  by  his 
Banquet  committee  towards  making  next  month’s  an- 
nual dinner  a great  success.  Trustee  Tappen  announced 
the  acceptance  by  Dr.  James  R.  Killian  Jr.,  of  M.I.T.. 
of  the  invitation  to  be  the  Medalist  on  that  occasion. 
As  souvenirs  for  the  ladies  there  will  be  distributed  at 
the  Banciuet,  by  soecial  arrangement  with  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  copies  of  the  edition  of 
Jiiet’s  Journal  of  Hudson’s  voyage  published  by  that 
Society  earlier  this  year. 

The  board  heard  interim  reports  by  Trustees  Amerman, 
Vreeland  and  Van  Etten  on  continuing  surveys  by  their 
committees.  The  committees  are  studying  magazine 
format  changes,  obiectives  and  endowment,  and  insignia 
fnr  the  vice-oresidents.  Trustee  Vreeland  also  reported 
library  accessions  and  the  status  of  work  of  indexing 
the  Society’s  church  records. 

Officers’  and  other  reports  accepted  included  that  bv 
President  Van  Hoesen  on  the  Hudson-Chamolain  Cele- 
bration, published  in  this  issue.  Board  members  noted 
with  regret  the  death  on  October  7 of  former  President 
Charles  L.  Schenck.  father  of  Treasurer  Schenck,  and 
adopted  a resolution  honoring  his  memory  and  the  high 
quality  of  his  services  to  the  Society. 

Those  newly  admitted  to  membership  are: 

ARTHUR  W.  ACKERMAN,  Emermn,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  E.  ACKERMAN,  Jr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

JAMES  N.  BL.AmT:LT,  Chew  Chase,  Md. 

ADRIAN  T.  BOGART,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ADRIAN  T.  BOGART,  Jr.,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

RAYMOND  V.  BROKAW,  M.D..  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  E.  CORNELL,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

H.  HERBERT  CORSON.  Jr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

EU,SWORTH  B.  CREGIER,  Wilmette,  111. 

CLAA'TON  DEMAREST,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PETER  De  WITT,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Dr.  RICHARD  A.  FISH,  Duanesburg,  N.  A’. 

FREDERICK  P.  HAGAMAN,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  W.  HOPPER,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  M.  QUICK,  Wheaton,  Md. 

LAWRENCE  A.  SNEDEKER,  Jr..  Savannah,  Ga, 

ARTHUR  STRYKER,  Yardley,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  R.  A’AN  BUREN,  Jr.,  Hampton,  Va. 

TOBIAS  L.  van  ESSELSTYN,  Washington,  D.C. 

BARNARD  D.  V.AN  KLEECK  HI,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
ELMER  G.  YAN  NAME,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

PERRY  B.  VAN  A’LECK,  Silver  Spring,  Md, 

LEROY  W.  VAN  ZANDT,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

MILTON  A.  VREELAND,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 
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HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN  REPORT 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

Friday  evening,  June  12,  along  upper  Fifth  Avenue. 
A cocktail  party  and  reception  the  following  day  on 
board  U.S.S.  Boston  was  attended  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Van  Hoesen  and  on  Sunday  the  various  war  vessels, 
including  aircraft  carrier  Wasp  were  visited  by  thous- 
ands of  people. 

A brilliant  dinner  and  ball  for  officers  of  the  visiting 
ships  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Monday  night, 
June  15,  under  auspices  of  the  New  York  City  Hudson 
Celebration  Committee.  President  Van  Hoesen  and 
former  president  Voorhis  attended  with  their  wives. 

The  visit  of  Crown  Princess  Beatrix  under  direction 
of  the  Federal  Hudson-Champlain  Celebration  Com- 
mission began  Friday,  September  11,  with  her  arrival 
in  New  York  harbor  on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Rotterdam.  She  transferred  to  H.M.N.S.  Gelderland,  a 
Dutch  destroyer,  for  the  brief  trip  to  Pier  A near 
Battery  Park.  A ticker  tape  parade  up  Broadway  was 
followed  by  the  official  welcome  of  Mayor  Wagner  at 
City  Hall.  Society  members  present  were  President  Van 
Hoesen,  past  president  Leigh  K.  Lydecker,  Trustee 
Bruce  Cornell,  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Edward  M.  Van 
Buren  III,  and  Trustee  Irwin  L.  Tappen. 

The  ceremonies  downtown  were  followed  by  luncheon 
for  specially  invited  guests  in  a large  tent  erected  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  Gracie  Mansion,  the  Mayor’s 
official  residence  on  the  East  River  near  90th  Street. 
Princess  Beatrix  greeted  all  of  those  present  and  ex- 
pressed her  delight  over  the  reception  given  to  her. 

The  following  day  Princess  Beatrix  and  her  party 
were  escorted  on  a trip  to  Governors  Island  for  a recep- 
tion given  by  native  Dutch  residents  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  area.  Later  in  the  day  the  Princess  was 
taken  on  a tour  of  the  KLM  Building  in  this  city. 

The  morning  worship  service  at  West  End  Collegiat  ■ 
Church  in  72nd  Street  on  Sunday  morning,  September 
13,  was  attended  by  Princess  Beatrix  and  her  party. 
More  than  fifty  members  of  the  Holland  Society  were 

Branch  Meetings: 

Dinners  scheduled  as  we  go  to  press:  Old  Bergen 
County  — Tenafly,  N.  J.,  October  16;  and  Ulster 
County  — Mountain  Crest  House,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
ladies  and  guests  invited,  Saturday,  November  21. 

MID- WEST  MEETINGS.  — Thirty-six  members, 
their  ladies  and  guests,  were  present  for  the  largest 
dinner  given  since  Branch  founding  in  1954,  the  affair 
taking  place  at  Chicago’s  famed  Tavern  Club,  Saturday, 
October  10.  Branch  President  Hardenburgh  presided, 
and  parent  Society  President  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen 
was  honor  guest  and  speaker  of  the  evening.  Earlier, 
on  July  18,  Branch  members  held  a well-attended  lun- 
cheon at  the  Chicago  Union  League  Club,  with  Jonk- 
heer  G.C.D.  Hooft  Graafland,  Netherlands  Consul 
General  in  that  city,  as  guest  of  honor. 

These  present  at  the  dinner,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
excepting  the  ladies,  had  attended  the  luncheon,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Brinkerhoff,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Burhans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Burhans,  E.  B.  Cregier, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Hardenburgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Heyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen 
Rail,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Schanck  Jr.,  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
K.  W.  Schenck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Van  Valkenburgh, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Vandenburgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Vandenburgh  III,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  Vandenburgh. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


President  Van  Hoesen  presenting  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  Bea- 
trix, Princess  of  The  Netherlands,  the  Society’s  certificate  of 
welcome  at  reception  held  in  New  York,  September  16. 


in  the  congregation.  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  Franklin  Romig, 
the  pastor,  preached  the  sermon  from  Job  3 8:31  on 
"God,  Our  Bond.” 

All  of  Sunday  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  a trip 
on  the  yacht  Dauntless  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III. 
Starting  from  the  foot  of  90th  Street  on  the  East  River 
the  Princess  and  her  party,  escorted  by  a Coast  Guard 
vessel  and  police  launch,  passed  swiftly  downstream  to 
Staten  Island  for  brief  ceremonies  at  Richmond  County 
Hall.  The  trip  then  continued  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Riverdale,  where  the  Princess  laid  a wreath  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hudson  Memorial  Column. 

Princess  Beatrix  went  to  Washington  by  plane  on 
Monday,  September  14,  for  luncheon  with  President 
Eisenhower  at  the  White  House.  She  returned  to  New 
York  in  time  for  a gala  dinner  that  night  on  board  the 
Rotterdam.  Besides  President  Van  Hoesen,  the  guests 
included  past  presidents  Wortendyke  and  Voorhis.  On 
Tuesday  the  Princess  visited  the  Museum  of  Primitive 
Art  in  Manhattan,  and  toured  Brooklyn. 

The  final  day  in  New  York  City  for  Princess  Beatrix 
was  Wednesday,  September  16.  She  visited  the  United 
Nations  Building  in  the  morning  and  remained  for  a 
luncheon  given  in  her  honor  by  Secretary-General 
Hammerskjold.  On  Wednesday  afternoon.  Princess  Bea- 
trix arrived  at  headquarters  of  the  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  215  East  71st  Street  for  ,i 
tea  and  reception  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Society 
Daughters  of  Holland  Dames  in  New  York,  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of 
New  York  and  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  More 
than  six  hundred  members  of  the  four  societies,  of 
whom  an  estimated  one-third  were  members  of  the 
Society  and  wives,  were  in  attendance  to  meet  the  Prin- 
cess. President  Van  Hoesen,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
presented  an  illuminated  scroll  in  a leather  portfolio  to 
the  Princess.  It  read  as  follows: 

The  Holland  Society  of  N’ew  York 
to 

Her  Royal  Highness 
IJeatrix,  Princess  of  The  Netherlands 
{Continued  on  Page  10) 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Julian  K.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  became 
parents  September  13  of  a daughter,  Fay  Satterfield 
Roosevelt,  of  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Emlen 
Roosevelt  are  grandparents. 

Lt.  General  Robert  E.  Hogaboom,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Chief  of  Staff,  is  to  retire  from  active  duty  No- 
vember 1 after  a distinguished  career  of  34  years  in 
the  nation’s  service. 

Daniel  C.  Knickerbocker,  Jr.,  is  to  lecture  before 
the  18  th  Annual  Institute  of  Federal  Taxation,  to  be 
conducted  by  New  York  Universitiy  next  month. 

Edward  G.  Bergen  has  been  named  vice-president 
of  J.  I.  Kislak  Mortgage  Co.,  Inc. 

Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  last  Spring  was  elected  a trus- 
tee of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Robert  Frost,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  1957,  has 
been  honored  with  a three-year  appointment  as  Hon- 
orary Consultant  in  the  Flumanities  to  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

William  G.  De  Witt,  vice-president  of  Chemical 
Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  has  been  named  a 
director  and  president  of  First  National  Bank  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees  in  July  was  elected  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Rutgers  University  board  of  governors. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  has  been  elected 
national  Vice  President  General  of  two  well  known 
patriotic  societies.  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  Huguenot  Society. 

Judge  John  Van  Voorhis’  address  on  "The  Broad 
Fields  of  the  Law,”  presented  before  the  Federation  of 
Bar  Associations  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  last  Fall 
at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  is  published  in  the  Summer  issue  of 
Cornell  Law  Quarterly. 

Wesley  Van  Benschoten  recalled  a vivid  wartime 
memory  when  asked  in  August  by  the  ~New  York  Daily 
News’  Inquiring  Photographer  what  was  his  most  mem- 
orable meal  and  in  what  country  served.  His  reply: 
"Steak  and  eggs  for  breakfast  at  Perth,  Australia,  in 
1944.” 

Rev.  E.  Kingsland  Van  Winkle  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Van 
Winkle,  announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Kate  Knapp  Van  Winkle,  to  Lt.  (j.g.)  Robert  Monteith 
Keller,  U.S.N.,  at  Trinity  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
June  27.  The  bride  is  an  alumna  of  Oxford  School  and 
Vassal-  College,  class  of  ’59,  while  the  groom  was 
graduated  in  19  56  from  the  United  States  Nava! 
Academy. 

Roland  G.  Cortelyou,  in  a Hudson-Champlain  an- 
niversary talk  before  the  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis 
Club  in  August,  pointed  out  that  the  new  Rotterdam 
would  traverse  in  a matter  of  days  a transatlantic  route 
which  Hudson  needed  months  to  cover  (April-Sep- 
tember)  in  the  Halve  Maen  3 50  years  ago. 

John  H.  Brinckerhoff  and  Mrs.  Brinckerhoff 
attended  the  ceremony  at  which  their  son,  John  H. 
Brinckerhoff  3d,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Sheila  Carleton  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  West  Har- 
wich, Mass.,  September  12.  The  bride  attended  Colby 
Junior  College  and  Parsons  School  of  Design,  while  the 
groom  is  an  alumnus  of  Williams  College  and  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Dartmouth. 

Arthur  D.  Van  Winkle  is  on  the  associate  board  of 
directors  of  Peoples  Trust  Company  of  Bergen  County. 


Grant  Van  Sant  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Van  Sant, 
became  grandparents  upon  the  birth  of  a son  to  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Bradford  Dow,  of  Lawrence, 
L.  L,  September  2. 

Professor  Godfrey  E.  Updike,  of  the  School  of  Law 
at  New  York  University,  is  teaching  courses  this  year 
in  mortgages.  New  York  practice,  and  problems  in 
conveyancing. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt  is  co-author  of  "My 
Father  F.D.R.”,  a family  chronicle  about  the  late  Pres- 
ident, serially  published  in  five  parts  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  starting  in  the  October  10  issue. 

General  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler,  U.S.A.,  earlier 
this  month  was  presented  with  the  cross  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  in  Paris,  by  Marshal  Alphonse  Juin 
of  France. 

Regis  Z.  Bogert,  who  now  makes  his  home  in  Sebas- 
topol, Calif.,  attended  the  Oregon  Shakespearean  Fes- 
tival at  Ashland  during  the  Summer. 

Edgar  W.  Van  Winkle  has  been  elected  president 
of  The  Players,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  play  produc- 
tion group. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  is  among  the  descendants  of 
early  families  that  settled  along  the  Hudson  pictured 
in  Life  Magazine’s  September  21  issue.  He  is  shown 
standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  famous  Huguenot  stone 
houses  in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

J.  Howard  Haring,  internationally  known  hand- 
writing expert,  of  New  York,  spoke  before  300  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  for  Identification 
on  the  subject,  "Color  Film  Evidence  in  Embezzlement 
Trials,”  at  the  44th  annual  conference,  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh last  July. 

Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis  and  Mrs.  Voorhis  have 
returned  from  a 5000-mile,  three  weeks  private  tour 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  during  which  they  visited  the 
Universities  of  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Odessa  and  Moscow, 
and  various  subsidiary  institutions.  Dr.  Voorhis  is 
senior  vice-president  of  New  York  University,  which 
entertained  a company  of  Soviet  university  presidents 
last  winter. 

Rev.  William  J.  F.  Lydecker,  son  of  Trustee  and 
Mrs.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker,  is  engaged  in  Episcopal  Church 
missionary  work  at  Almirante,  in  northern  Panama. 
Previously  he  had  served  at  St.  Mark’s  in-the-Bouwerie 
while  the  Rev.  Richard  E.  McEvoy,  now  Archdeacon 
of  the  New  York  Diocese,  was  still  rector.  Father 
Lydecker,  who  acted  as  priest-in-charge  at  St.  Mark’s 
this  year  from  January  to  August  pending  arrival  of 
the  new  r;ctor.  Rev.  Michael  Allen,  was  ordained  in 
1956  to  the  diaconate  and  priesthood  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Benjamin  M.  Washburn,  D.D.,  then  Bishop  of  Newark. 

Dana  B.  Van  Dusen,  Nebraska  lawyer.  World  War 
I Army  officer,  and  former  corporation  counsel  of  the 
city  of  Omaha,  has  an  outstanding  private  library  of 
the  Napoleonic  era.  His  20-page  analysis,  "Truth  About 
the  Death  of  Marshal  Ney,”  appeared  a number  of 
years  ago  in  the  former  Tyler’s  Quarterly  Historical  Ci> 
Genealogical  Magazine,  Richmond,  Va.  In  it  he  search- 
ingly  examines  the  historical  legend  that  Ney  escaped 
execution  after  Waterloo  and  lived  for  30  years  in 
America,  where  some  think  his  remains  are  interred  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

(CcDtti)iucd  on  Page  b) 
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New  Netherland  Culture  in  American  History 

by  Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken 


Distinguished  educator  and  Dutchess 
County  historian  describes  Holland’s 
influences  upon  an  emerging  nation, 

17 EW  PROBLEMS  of  history  can  be  more  difficult  than 
the  attempt  to  assay  a national  culture.  If  we  take 
culture  to  be  the  working  of  a people’s  attitudes  and 
sentiments  upon  their  habits  and  products,  we  can  see 
how  many  will  be  the  chances  of  error.  Connections 
will  be  more  mixed  than  the  wires  leading  to  and  from 
a telephone  exchange. 

We  may  take  as  an  example  the  most  recent  attempt’ 
to  assay  the  culture  of  the  American  colonies.  Ap- 
parently because  the  Dutch  settlement  began  as  a 
trading  post  for  furs,  the  author  attributes  every  event 
in  the  colony  to  the  motive  for  trade.  Although  he 
concedes  to  it  some  influence  in  architecture,  yet  he 
says  of  the  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam  that  if  they 
"had  any  profound  concern  about  the  arts,  letters,  or 
learning,  they  concealed  it  in  their  preoccupation  with 
trade  and  with  the  pleasures  of  the  fleshpots.” 

Just  why  traders  should  not  be  concerned  with 
trade,  or  in  what  way  their  competitors  were  more 
high-minded  in  their  bargaining,  he  does  not  explain, 
but  he  thinks  that  the  Dutch  "gave  New  York  a sort 
of  earthy  materialism  that  it  has  magnified  rather  than 
diminished.” 

How  far  such  bias  may  lead  one  in  the  fine  art  of 
imputation  is  shown  by  his  comment  upon  the  religious 
tolerance  for  which  the  Dutch  were  famous:  "The 
actual  rulers  in  Holland  were  more  concerned  about 
trade  than  about  enforcing  religious  conformity.”  This 
slur  on  Amsterdam  and  its  noble  stand  for  religious 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad  is  surpassed  by  the  remark 
that  "New  York  was  too  polyglot  and  too  varied  in 
religions,  however,  to  permit  any  one  faith  to  dom- 
inate.” He  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse;  it  was 
precisely  because  New  Amsterdam  believed  in  and 
practised  tolerance  that  it  became  polyglot. 

Amsterdam  and  her  daughter  town  in  America  were 
cities  of  refuge  for  Walloons,  Huguenots,  Lutherans  of 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  Scots,  and  Jews  of  Spain. 
Their  hospitality  was  disinterested;  and  they  can  scarcely 
be  blamed  if  they  observed  that  prosperity  followed 
tolerance.  A thousand  years  before,  the  mediaeval  alle- 
gorists  had  named  the  five  spokes  of  Fortune’s  wheel, 
each  following  the  other  in  due  course:  Peace,  Plenty, 
Pride,  Pugnacity,  Poverty,  Peace  — forever  and  ever. 

The  point  need  not  be  argued  further,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  warn  teachers  who  use  this  otherwise  ade- 
quate book  of  reference  that  in  most  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  Holland  was  the  world’s  capital.  The  trading- 
post  of  New  Amsterdam  was  a successful  one  simply 
because  the  Dutch  at  the  time  were  better  traders  than 
the  English.  It  was  not  the  only  thing  they  were  good  in. 

Governor  Dongan,  later  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  wrote 
to  his  lord,  James  Stuart,  Duke  of  York:  "The  Dutch 
are  great  improvers  of  land.”  Everywhere  he  went  in 
the  province,  the  governor  found  fine  wheat  fields, 
rich  orchards,  and  kitchen-gardens  of  berries  and  veg- 
etables. Dutch  cattle  browsed  in  the  meadows,  and 
sheepfolds  were  common.  It  was  a land  of  individual 

n)  Louis  B.  Wright,  The  Cultural  Life  of  the  American 
Colonies  (Harper,  1957),  pp.  47,  SO. 


self-supporting  farms,  not  of  villages  and  parishes.  No 
one  seems  to  have  gone  hungry  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Their  houses  were  of  stone,  stout  and  clean;  their 
barns  were  enormous  and  well  planned.  The  housewife 
had  her  conveniences  such  as  the  summer  kitchen  and 
the  outdoor  oven.  The  rooms  hummed  with  industry. 

Horticulture  always  has  been,  and  is  still  a Dutch 
art.  The  prettiest  picture  of  a lady  in  her  garden 
comes  not  from  East  or  South,  but  from  the  Memoir 
of  an  American  Lady,  by  the  Scottish  Anne  Grant  of 
Laggan.  Madam  Schuyler  and  her  girls,  in  the  garden, 
or  off  on  a picnic  with  the  young  men  on  a Hudson 
River  island,  is  one  of  the  picturesque  spots  so  welcome 
in  our  records.  There  began  the  love  of  flowers  that 
was  to  blossofn  in  the  arts  of  horticulture  and  land- 
scape gardening,  which  first  flourished  on  the  Hudson, 
according  to  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick’s  histories. 

The  art  of  navigation  was  also  a Dutch  gift  to  our 
culture.  Yacht,  yawl,  sloop,  schooner,  skipper,  mast, 
jib,  spar,  boom  — these  are  all  Dutch  words  borrowed 
by  the  English.  So,  too,  are  skate,  sleigh,  sled,  and 
many  other  tools.  From  the  Hudson  River  came  the 
centerboard,  and  the  American  racing  yacht,  with  its 
delightful  companion,  the  ice-yacht,  first  sailed  in 
Poughkeepsie.  Nothing  more  beautiful  in  human  travel 
was  ever  designed,  nor  was  any  sport  more  thrilling. 
Naturally,  ice  first  became  a marketable  product  here, 
and  led  to  artificial  refrigeration. 

It  took  a Frenchman,  Sc.  Jean  de  Crevecoeur,  to 
appreciate  at  their  full  worth  the  values  of  the  cruller, 
the  cookie,  and  the  waffle,  the  fun  of  the  sugar-boiling, 
and  the  simple  conviviality  of  the  Dutch  hearth,  as 
he  described  them  in  his  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer. 
His  friends  were  Verplanck  and  Livingston. 

Town  life  in  this  land  of  Goshen  grew  apace,  quiet, 
substantial,  and  self-respecting.  Captain  William  Darby, 
the  English  traveler,  wrote  of  Poughkeepsie  in  1819,  a 
period  when  the  English  were  not  inclined  to  overpraise 
things  American:  "The  houses  have  a decent  plainness 
in  their  exterior,  a character  they  have  no  doubt  re- 
ceived from  the  moral  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  I have 
visited  few  places,  where  a more  mild,  conciliating 
deportment  was  observed  to  the  stranger.” 

The  towns  had  been  cities  of  refuge  to  the  exiles  of 
the  Indian  raids  and  the  British  invasion  of  New  York. 
They  had  also  received  great  numbers  of  New  Eng- 
landers, who  married  the  Dutch  lasses,  as  Irving  re- 

GUEST  AUTHOR. — Dr.  MacCracken,  illustrious  son  of  a 
family  notable  in  American  letters  and  higher  education,  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1880.  He  received  bachelor’s  and  master’s  de- 
grees at  N.Y.U.,  and  his  doctorate  at  Harvard.  Afterward  he 
taught  English  literature  at  Yale  and  Smith,  besides  writing 
college  texts  on  Shakespeare,  Lydgate,  Chaucer,  and  on 
English  composition.  In  1915  he  became  president  of  Vassar 
College,  and  served  in  that  office  over  30  years.  Following 
retirement  in  1946,  he  wrote  warmly  discerning  studies  in 
Dutchess  County  history  that  have  drawn  critical  acclaim 
(Old  Dutchess  Forever!  1956,  and  Blithe  Dutchess,  1958). 
Resident  of  Poughkeepsie  and  president  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Historical  Society,  he  has  many  interests,  not  least  of 
which  are  his  four  children  and  seven  grandchildren.  His  late 
brother.  Dr.  John  Henry  MacCracken,  was  president  of 
Lafayette  College  1915-26.  Dr.  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken, 
their  father  — a noted  clergyman  and  author  — contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  New'  York  University,  which  he 
served  as  vice-chancellor  and  as  chancellor  1884-1910.  Mrs. 
Edith  Constable  MacCracken  of  New  York  and  Oyster  Bay, 
widow  of  the  author’s  brother  John,  is  a former  Directress- 
General  of  the  Society  of  Daughters  of  Holland  Dames. 
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marked,  and  soon  became  essential  New  Yorkers. 
Genealogists  have  noted  that  New  England  family 
records  get  lost  in  the  Hudson  area.  So  did  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  which  were  replaced  by  "Union” 
parishes.  Whereas  New  England  is  studded  with  place- 
names  reminiscent  of  England  — Boston,  Portsmouth, 
etc.  — and  Vermont  seems  a transplanted  Connecticut, 
scarce  a town  on  the  Hudson  bears  a New  England 
name. 

The  Hudson  was  a land  of  individuals,  not  of  par- 
ishes. Its  patents  were  mostly  not  country  estates,  but 
purchases.  A man  had  "a  purchase  on  the  River,”  as 
the  saying  went.  The  back  lots  were  soon  settled  by  a 
very  stout  lot  of  farmers,  all  of  them,  as  a Captain 
Ricaut  of  the  English  army  remarked,  "levelers  by 
principle.”  And  so  it  proved.  The  Tories  were  chiefly 
of  the  tenant  class  on  the  estates. 

Among  those  who  took  on  the  Dutch  culture  were 
the  powerful  family  of  Livingston.  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton, of  Scotch  name,  was  the  son,  grandson,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Dutch  women.  George  Clinton  had  a 
Dutch  wife.  His  nephew,  DeWitt  Clinton,  had  a Dutch 
given  name.  To  their  Dutch  heritage  we  may  attribute 
their  interest  in  canals,  in  internal  improvements,  and 
their  "conciliatory  deportment,”  to  quote  our  English 
traveler,  toward  other  commonwealths. 

With  General  Philip  Schuyler  (who  so  well  prepared 
for  Burgoyne),  R.  R.  Livingston  (who  bought  Louisi- 
ana), and  George  Clinton  (our  great  war  governor), 
began  the  initial  steps  that  led  to  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States.  Schuyler  had  pleaded  long  for  a 
strong  central  government.  Finally,  in  December  1779, 
R.  R.  Livingston  wrote  Governor  Clinton,  that  he  had 
observed  a growing  disposition  among  the  members  of 
the  Continental  Congress  to  claim  new  lands  for  all 
the  states  in  common.  He  therefore  suggested  that  New 
York  should  break  the  deadlock  which  jealousy  had 
forged  among  them,  and  that  their  state  should  deed 
her  claims  to  the  Congress.  Clinton  agreed,  even  though 
he  came  to  oppose  close  Federal  union,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1780,  the  legislature  voted  to  make  the  grant. 
Thereupon  Maryland  withdrew  her  objections  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  were  adopted  in  1781. 
Virginia  followed  New  York  in  1782,  Massachusetts 
in  178  5,  Connecticut  in  1786. 

The  Northwest  Territory  Act  of  that  year  enforced 
that  of  1784  by  appointing  a governor.  This  step 
toward  a Federal  government  then  forced  the  Annapolis 
convention  to  consider  interstate  control  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  this  in  turn  led  directly  to  the  call  for 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  It  was  Hamilton, 
Schuyler’s  son-in-law,  that  brought  this  about,  and 
that  argued  so  eloquently  at  the  ratification  conference 
of  New  York  State  in  1788  at  Poughkeepsie.  From 
first  to  last,  Dutch  principles  were  at  work,  including, 
of  course,  not  only  the  long  economic  experience  of  the 
Dutch,  but  also  their  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of 
the  arts  of  government. 

Of  this  great  art  the  three  Dutch-descended  presidents 
of  the  United  States  were  notable  exemplars.  Martin 
Van  Buren  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  party 
efficiency,  both  state  and  national,  in  our  early  days. 
He  engineered  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
rewarded  him  with  an  embassy,  a vice-presidency,  and 
the  presidency  itself.  His  heroic  resignation  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  to  relieve  Jackson  from  an 
embarrassing  situation,  was  a typically  Dutch  act  of 
self-sacrifice.  Van  Buren  left  his  party  on  the  issue  of 


the  Mexican  War,  and  became  a Free  Soiler.  The  story 
of  his  contribution  to  our  presidency  is  still  to  be 
written. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  proud  of  his  Dutch  heritage. 
He  exemplified  it  when  he  called  a halt  to  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war,  and  when  he  sent  the  Great  White  Fleet 
round  the  world,  ending  the  myth  of  the  Pax  Britannica. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  devoted  to  his  Hudson 
river  life.  In  his  stubbornness,  his  independence  of 
judgment,  and  his  initiative,  he  was  true  to  his  heritage. 
From  his  neighbors,  many  of  them  descendants  of  the 
early  Dutch  and  other  stock,  he  drew  his  knowledge 
of  the  Americn  people.  Through  men  like  these,  the 
influence  of  the  Netherlands  spirit  has  had  an  influence 
far  beyond  numerical  measurement.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  elements  in  our  national  culture. 
HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 

George  D.  Hulst  charter  member  and  former  treas- 
urer of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers’  Northern  New 
Jersey  Section,  which  has  3 5 00  members,  was  recently 
elected  section  chairman  for  19  59-60. 

John  H.  Van  Siclen,  president  of  the  Society’s  for- 
mer Kings  County  Branch  1947-5  8,  has  been  saddened 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ella  Brown  Van  Siclen, 
August  19.  Mrs.  Van  Siclen,  lifelong  resident  of  Flat- 
lands  in  Brooklyn  and  related  to  many  old  Dutch  fam- 
ilies, was  a descendant  of  Sarah  Rapelje,  who  in  1623 
was  the  first  white  girl  born  in  New  Netherland. 

State  Senator  Robert  C.  Crane  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal,  oldest  con- 
tinuously published  newspaper  in  the  State  (founded 
in  Chatham  as  the  Neiv  Jersey  Journal  in  1779),  in 
which  a valuable  historical  series  by  Nadia  Zigalka 
appeared  in  August  about  the  Elizabethtown  Associates, 
who  founded  the  city  in  1664,  and  their  descendants. 


BRANCH  OFFICERS  AND  SPEAKERS! 

The  Society  is  cooperating  with  other  patriotic  and 
historical  societies  in  arranging  a composite  calendar  of 
events  for  the  coming  year,  and  a list  of  speakers  to 
address  other  organizations  on  historical  and  genealog- 
ical subjects. 

Branch  presidents  are  urged  to  notify  headquarters 
of  dates  when  meetings  will  take  place.  Members  inter- 
ested in  becoming  speakers  are  asked  to  notify  the  office 
of  name,  address,  subject  (or  subjects),  and  dates  when 
available.  Engagements  generally  will  be  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  holidays  and  anniversaries. 

This  information  is  desired  by  the  Joint  Conference 
of  Patriotic  and  Historical  Societies.  Besides  the  cal- 
endar of  events,  the  Conference  is  seeking  to  establish 
a bureau  where  volunteer  speakers  may  register  and  to 
which  groups  may  apply. 

FIRST  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  CONTEST 

Gridiron  devotees  will  recall  that  the  first  inter- 
collegiate football  game  was  played  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  November  6,  1869,  with  Rutgers  defeating 
Princeton,  6 to  4.  Perhaps  not  so  well  known  to  mem- 
bers is  the  fact  that  both  squads  listed  players  whose 
family  names  have  become  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  the  Society.  On  the  Princeton  team  for  that  inaug- 
ural contest  were  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer  and  James 
W.  Hageman,  while  those  in  the  fray  for  Rutgers  were 
Ezra  D.  De  Lamater,  Daniel  T.  Hawxhurst,  Charles 
L.  Pruyn,  Douwe  D.  Williamson,  and  John  H.  Wyckoff. 
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The  Religious  Life  of  New  Netherland 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman 


Synod  president  portrays  vitality  of 
religion  among  Dutch  in  cosmopolitan 
colony  and  related  belief  in  schools. 

TN  MANY  of  the  histories  of  New  Netherland  there  is 

a tendency  to  make  light  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
colony  and  to  leave  the  impression  that  in  those  lusty 
days  of  trading  and  brawling  there  was  really  very 
little  concern  for  religion.  Even  as  splendid  a book  as 
Dr.  Kessler’s  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  His  New  York 
sometimes  seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  case  and 
that  the  religious  leaders  of  the  colony  were  rather 
comic  figures. 

To  be  sure,  New  Netherland  was  not  New  England. 
Its  people  had  not  come  to  the  new  world  seeking  re- 
ligious refuge.  They  had  come  from  the  most  tolerant 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Nor  were  the  early 
Dutch  domines  the  narrow  partisans  of  some  doctrinaire 
theology,  but  the  representatives  of  the  established 
Church  in  the  foremost  Protestant  power  in  Europe. 
These  factors  made  for  a very  different  religious  life 
from  that  to  the  east  of  them  in  New  England,  but  a 
nonetheless  attractive  and  interesting  one. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mation of  congregations  in  the  new  world  was  always 
at  the  insistence  of  the  colonists.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected that  a state  Church  such  as  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  would  have  sent  its  representatives  across  the 
sea  to  minister  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  colony. 
But  what  one  finds  is  that  these  representatives  arrive 
only  after  the  earnest  and  sometimes  impatient  plead- 
ings of  the  colonists  who  have  organized  a congregation 
and  are  seeking  spiritual  leadership  for  it.  Only  in  the 
case  of  Van  Rensselaer’s  manor  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  an  exception.  In  other  cases  the  initiative  was  local, 
indicating  that  even  in  frontier  conditions  a group  of 
people  whose  interests  were  in  trade  and  adventure 
desired  the  opportunity  for  religious  expression. 

Nor  does  this  attitude  seem  to  have  been  that  of  a 
mere  minority.  Writing  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam 
in  1657,  Gideon  Schaats,  the  domine  in  Albany,  com- 
plained that  the  religious  life  in  the  town  was  not  very 
good,  especially  because  of  the  large  number  of  tran- 
sients whose  sole  interest  was  in  trade.  But  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  congregation  counted  130  members 
while  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons  attended 
church  on  Sunday  morning.  In  those  days  apparently 
Albany  was  something  of  a summer  resort,  since 
Schaats  mentions  that  the  congregation  in  the  summer 
months  was  augmented  by  a number  of  visiting 
merchants. 

But  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  difficult  conditions  of 
travel,  the  relatively  small  number  of  colonists,  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  law  forcing  them  to  attend 
church  (many,  according  to  the  domine,  visited  "tav- 
erns and  villainous  houses”  during  church  time),  such 
statistics  as  these  are  convincing  evidence  that  religion 
was  a staple  part  of  the  life  of  the  average  colonist. 

Dr.  Howard  G.  Hackman  lest  June  became,  at  38,  the  young- 
est General  Synod  president  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica in  120  years.  Minster’s  son,  and  an  alumnus  of  Albany 
Academy  and  Harvard,  he  was  graduated  from  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  and  ordained  in  1945.  Since  then  he  has 
served  as  pastor  of  North  Reformed  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Nor  was  the  task  of  ministering  to  the  population 
a simple  one.  The  English  colonies  in  New  England  and 
Virginia  were  homogeneous,  nationally  and  religiously. 
New  Netherland  was  as  much  of  a melting  pot  as  the 
Netherlands  across  the  sea.  But  despite  the  enormous 
difficulties,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  never  limited 
its  ministry  to  the  Dutch  among  the  colonists.  Wherever 
there  was  a group  large  enough  to  require  attention, 
the  Church  sought  to  help  in  so  far  as  it  could. 

Thus  from  the  very  first  there  were  large  groups  of 
French  Protestants  in  the  colony.  In  later  years,  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  they 
had  congregations  and  ministers  of  their  own.  But  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  after  preaching  to  their 
own  Dutch  congregations,  the  domines  of  these  earlier 
years  went  to  Staten  Island  or  somewhere  else  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to  take  a service  in  French.  Nor  are  there 
signs  wanting  that  some  of  them  tried  to  minister  in 
English,  particularly  to  the  settlers  on  Long  Island. 
Letters  to  Amsterdam  were  always  requesting  English 
ministers  and  it  was  considered  a great  achievement 
when  Domine  Samuel  Drisius  came  in  1652  since  he 
was  able  to  preach  in  both  Dutch  and  English,  "and  if 
necessary  even  in  French.” 

A concern  with  the  native  Indian  population  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  Domine  Megapolensis,  the  first 
minister  in  Albany.  His  success  there  seems  to  have 
been  greater  than  it  was  later  when  he  had  moved  to 
New  York.  Learning  the  language  of  the  Mohawks, 
he  gave  them  religious  instruction  some  years  before 
Eliot  began  a similar  work  in  New  England.  Although 
the  domine  was  disappointed  in  the  results,  his  firm 
friendship  with  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  continued 
appearance  of  Indian  names  in  the  records  of  the 
Albany  congregation  would  indicate  that  he  had  made 
a deeper  impression  than  he  realized. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the 
religious  life  of  New  Netherland  was  the  tolerance 
which  generally  prevailed.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a few 
stains  on  the  record,  the  most  notable  being  Stuy- 
vesant’s  attitude  toward  the  Quakers.  But  that  attitude 
was  quickly  corrected  by  the  authorities  at  home.  Nor 
does  anyone  seem  to  have  been  very  pleased  when  the 
Jewish  refugees  from  Brazil  arrived  in  16  54.  But  the 
fact  is  that  despite  the  fulminations  of  both  church  and 
state,  the  Jews  remained  undisturbed. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  aspects  of  this  tolerance 
was  the  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries who  were  working  among  the  Indians  to  the 
North  in  New  France.  Tradition  has  it  that  on  occasion 
a Jesuit  missionary  sent  to  Albany  to  borrow  some 
sacramental  wine  from  the  Dutch  domine.  But  it  went 
much  deeper  than  that.  On  at  least  three  different 
occasions  Jesuit  missionaries  were  rescued  or  ransomed 
from  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch,  brought  to  the  safety 
of  Fort  Orange,  and  then  when  conditions  permitted 
returned  home  to  France.  One  of  those  who  was  rescued 
and  shown  great  kindness  by  Megapolensis  was  the 
saintly  Isaac  Jogues  who  later  returned  to  a martyr’s 
death.  One  cannot  help  wondering  the  fate  of  a Jesuit 
missionary  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  New 
England  Protestants  to  the  east. 

Indeed  the  situation  in  New  Netherland  was  well 
summed  up  by  Isaac  Jogues  himself  who  had  good 
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opportunity  to  observe  it  in  1644  while  he  was  awaiting 
a ship  for  France.  "No  religion  is  publicly  exercised 
but  the  Calvinist  (Dutch  Reformed),”  he  wrote, 
"and  orders  are  to  admit  none  but  Calvinists.”  The 
next  sentence  is  the  important  one.  "This  is  not  ob- 
served, for  there  are  besides  Calvinists  in  the  colony 
Catholics,  English  Puritans,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists  — 
here  called  Mennonites,  etc.” 

In  such  a generally  genial  situation  it  seems  strange 
that  both  the  colonial  administration  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  should  have  strenuously  opposed  the 
formation  of  a Lutheran  congregation,  especially  when 
the  latter  denomination  was  so  closely  kin  to  the  Re- 
formed. But  the  fact  remains  that  repeated  petitions  of 
the  Lutherans  for  a congregation  were  denied.  And 
when  finally  they  tried  to  force  the  issue  and  brought 
a minister  over,  he  was  promptly  shipped  back  to 
Holland  on  the  next  boat. 

There  can  be  no  excusing  such  an  exclusive  attitude. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  understand  the 
motives  of  both  Stuyvesant  and  Megapolensis  in  this 
matter  before  we  can  condemn  them.  A man  might 
hold  whatever  private  religious  views  he  liked.  But 
they  could  see  no  good  reason  why  the  religious  life 
of  this  small  colony  should  be  fragmented  into  com- 
peting groups  over  what  were  minor  theological  differ- 
ences. They  had  in  fact  altered  the  liturgy  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  to  remove  those  phrases  which 
were  offensive  to  the  Lutherans.  The  Lutherans  were 
coming  to  church  and  sharing  in  the  life  of  the  con- 
gregation. Why  then,  in  their  point  of  view,  should 
a rival  altar  be  set  up,  especially  when  no  one  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  individual  to  hold  Lutheran 
views  if  he  chose? 

Though  we  cannot  approve  the  actions  they  took,  we 
must  be  fair  to  them  and  note  that  their  motive  was 
actually  one  of  religious  unity.  Perhaps  if  their  example 
of  holding  private  religious  differences  while  uniting 
in  common  worship  had  been  more  widely  followed, 
American  Protestantism  would  have  been  spared  the 
endless  divisions  which  have  been  its  curse.  It  is  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  authorities  in 
Amsterdam  endeavored  to  find  domines  for  the  new 
world  whose  concepts  were  broad  and  who  would  not 
be  sticklers  for  specially  denominational  points  of  view. 
"We  intend,”  wrote  the  Directors  to  Stuyvesant  in 
16  59,  "to  send  over  two  or  three  young  preachers  . . . 
and  have  been  looking  about  for  them.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  they  lead  a good  moral  life.  They  must  be 
of  a peaceable  and  moderate  temperament  . . . and  not 
be  infected  with  scruples  about  unnecessary  forms 
which  cause  more  division  than  edification.” 

A word  must  be  said  about  education  for  it  formed 
a very  important  adjunct  of  religious  life  in  New 
Netherland.  Though  no  form  of  higher  education  was 
ever  developed  as  in  New  England,  common  school 
education  was  considered  a very  necessary  matter.  The 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  literacy  was  as  high  in 
New  Netherland  as  it  was  in  New  England  and  much 
higher  than  in  Virginia.  Every  congregation  had  its 
schoolmaster  as  well  as  the  domine.  Often  he  held  a 
variety  of  positions,  serving  not  only  as  schoolmaster 
but  as  chorister  in  the  services,  clerk  for  the  Con- 
sistory, and  sheriff  for  the  town! 

The  education  received  was  a very  simple  one  in 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  There  was  also  re- 
ligious instruction  based  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 


The  insistence  upon  education  among  the  Dutch  sprang 
from  the  same  motives  which  prevailed  generally  in 
the  Reformed  Churches.  Since  the  Bible  was  the  final 
authority  in  religion,  every  man  must  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  the  Bible.  Hence  instruction  in  reading 
was  a religious  necessity,  the  lack  of  which  could  easily 
imperil  the  immortal  soul.  And,  of  course,  in  a colony 
as  devoted  to  commercial  things  as  New  Netherland, 
instruction  in  ciphering  could  do  no  harm! 

Perhaps  a little  visit  to  a typical  church  service  could 
conclude  this  brief  survey.  The  building  itself  would 
be  a simple  frame  structure,  often  octagonal  in  shape, 
with  a bronze  rooster  crowning  the  steeple.  But  it 
would  be  a colorful  building  for  the  Dutch  loved 
bright  things  — a blue  roof,  a red  steeple,  with  per- 
haps bits  of  colored  glass  in  the  windows.  Unfor- 
tunately not  one  of  these  buildings  has  survived. 

Inside,  the  dominant  feature  is  the  massive  pulpit 
with  its  hour  glass,  a good  example  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  Albany.  Below  the 
pulpit,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  is  un- 
occupied, is  a smaller  desk  for  the  chorister  who  begins 
the  service  by  announcing  a psalm  in  which  the  con- 
gregation joins  heartily,  though  there  is  no  organ. 
After  the  Psalm  the  chorister  reads  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  a chapter  from  the  Bible. 

During  the  Psalm  which  follows,  the  domine  makes 
his  entrance,  bowing  to  left  and  right  as  he  walks  up 
the  aisle  in  gown,  bands,  cap  and  gloves.  At  the  foot 
of  the  pulpit  steps  he  pauses  for  prayer,  removing  his 
hat  and  his  gloves.  Once  in  the  pulpit,  he  reads  the 
prayer  from  the  liturgy  and  then  begins  to  preach. 
The  hour  glass  is  turned  to  mark  the  duration  of  his 
sermon.  When  the  last  grain  of  sand  has  trickled 
through,  he  will  have  finished,  although  congregations 
have  been  known  to  ask  for  another  hour  when  they 
had  enjoyed  the  sermon! 

The  chorister  then  hands  the  notices  up  to  the  pulpit, 
inserting  them  in  the  head  of  a cleft  stick.  Mostly  they 
are  requests  for  prayer,  all  of  which  the  domine  Includes 
in  the  liturgical  prayer  which  follows,  concluding  with 
the  Our  Father.  After  the  last  Psalm  has  been  sung, 
the  domine  urges  the  congregation  to  remember  the 
poor  by  leaving  a gift  with  the  deacons  who  stand 
waiting  at  the  door  holding  velvet  bags  on  the  end 
of  poles.  No  member  of  the  Church  in  New  Nether- 
land was  ever  allowed  to  be  in  want;  he  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  congregation.  Then  the  domine 
gives  the  final  blessing  and  leaves  the  church. 

On  great  festivals  like  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  and  Pentecost,  a long  table  would  be  placed  in 
the  aisle,  dressed  in  fair  linen.  To  this  table  the  con- 
gregation would  come  and  sit  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion, passing  the  elements  from  hand  to  hand  in 
silver  vessels  brought  from  the  mother  country  or,  in 
later  years,  fashioned  by  the  finest  local  craftsmen. 

There  is  no  better  proof  that  these  pioneers  were 
serious  about  their  religion  than  the  fact  that  the  only 
real  survival  of  the  New  Netherland  of  three  centuries 
ago  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  whose  places  of 
worship  still  are  to  be  found  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Hudson  valley.  Or  does  it  not  survive  also  in 
that  strange  blend  of  religious  zeal  and  tolerance  which 
marks  our  American  way  of  life? 

Note  : All  quotations  are  from  Hastings'  Ecclc<iiastical 
Records,  Vol.  I. 
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Two  Jacob  Zabriskies 

by  George  Olin  Zabriskie 


Writer  shows  how  Federal  archives 
and  other  source  materials  are  used 
in  spelling  out  family  relationships. 

T»  ECORDS  of  the  early  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in 
America  were  usually  complete  as  to  the  maiden 
names  of  the  mothers  of  the  children  being  christened. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  the  Paramus,  N.  J.  church. 
Here  the  maiden  names  of  the  mothers  must  be  found 
from  other  sources.  The  following  Zabriskie  records 
from  the  Paramus  church  illustrate  this  point: 


Child 

Dates 

Parents 

Witnesses 

Geesje 

b.  2-8-179S 

Jacob 

Gerrit  and 

chr.  2-19-179S 

Elisabeth 

Maria  Zabriskie 

Christiaan  b.  1-6-1 V98 

Jacob  C. 

Christian  and 

chr.  2-S-1798 

Elisabeth 

Maria  Zabriskie 

Aaltje 

b.  4-16-1799 

Jacob 

Hendrick  and 

chr.  7-7-1799 

Elisabeth 

Aaltje  Hopper 

Margretha  b.  12-29-1799 

Jacob 

Gilliam  and 

chr.  1-23-1800 

Elisabeth 

Margrietje  Terhune 

Stephen 

b.  12-14-1801 

Jacob 

Jacob  and 

Terhune 

chr.  1-17-1802 

Elisabeth 

Maria  Terhune 

Albert 

b.  10-30-1802 

Jacob 

chr.  11-28-1802 

Elisabeth 

Guiliaam 

b.  2-13-1803 

Jacob  C. 

chr.  3-4-1803 

Elisabeth 

Maria 

b.  11-24-1806 

Jacob  C. 

chr.  12-23-1806 

Elisabeth 

Note 

that  some  of  the  entries 

show  the  father  as 

Jacob  C.  Zabriskie,  others  as  plain  Jacob.  This  could 
mean  that  two  men  were  concerned,  but  does  not 
prove  this  to  be  true.  But  a careful  study  of  the 
christening  records  reveals  that  some  of  the  children 
were  born  too  close  together  to  have  been  born  of  the 
same  parents.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  form  these 
children  into  at  least  two  families. 

From  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  christenings, 
two  suppositions  can  be  made:  (1)  the  two,  or  more, 
Elisabeths  were  related  to  the  Hopper  and  Terhune 
families,  and  (2)  the  two,  or  more,  Jacob  Zabriskies 
were  related  to  Gerrit  and  Maria  Zabriskie  and  to 
Christian  and  Maria  Zabriskie.  Search  of  the  Paramus 
and  other  church  records  show  that  Christian  Zabriskie 
and  Maria  Terhune  had  a son  Jacob  born  April  1 1,  1774, 
and  christened  April  24,  1774,  at  Paramus.  Another 
Jacob,  son  of  Albert  Jan  Zabriskie  and  Geesje  Van 
Hoorn  was  christened  December  6,  1772,  also  at 
Paramus. 

Turning  to  the  few  printed  records  of  the  Zabriskie 
family,  we  find  that  Volume  23  of  the  Record,  pub- 
lished by  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society,  states  that  Jacob,  son  of  Christian  and  Maria 
Zabriskie,  married  Elizabeth  "Hopper?”  in  1792,  and 
had  three  children:  (1)  Christian  born  January  6, 
1798,  (2)  Stephen,  and  (3)  Gilliam.  But  F.  B.  Lee’s 
Genealogical  History  of  New  Jersey,  page  298,  states 
that  this  Jacob  married  Elizabeth  Terhune  and  had 
five  children,  including  the  three  listed  in  the  Record: 
(1)  Christian  born  January  6,  1798,  (2)  Steven,  (3) 
Guilliam  born  February  13,  1804,  (4)  Margaret,  and 
( 5 ) Maria. 

Thus,  the  wife  of  Jacob  C.  Zabriskie  was  likely  a 
Terhune,  but  she  may  have  been  a Hopper.  Lee’s 
History,  page  28  5,  states  that  Elizabeth  Terhune 
daughter  of  Guilliam  Terhune  and  Margaret  Terhune 

A biographical  note  of  the  author  appeared  in  de  Halve  Maen, 
Vol.  34,  No.  1 (April  1959),  at  page  9. 


born  November  4,  1781,  married  "a  Zabriskie  whose 
Christian  name  does  not  appear  in  the  records  at  hand.” 
A search  shows  that  this  Eizabeth  was  christened  No- 
vember 4,  1780  at  Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.  Further  search 
reveals  that  Jacob  C.  Zabriskie  and  Elizabeth  Terhune 
were  married  February  5,  1797,  and  confirms  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  parents  of  the  five  children  listed 
in  Lee. 

This  leaves  three  other  children  in  the  Paramus 
church  records  whose  parents  were  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
Zabriskie:  (1)  Geesje,  born  1795;  (2)  Aaltje,  born 
1799,  and  (3)  Albert,  born  1802.  These  names  sug- 
gest that  the  father  was  the  Jacob,  son  of  Albert  Jan 
Zabriskie  and  Geesje  Van  Hoorn,  who  was  christened 
at  Paramus  in  1772.  The  witnesses  to  the  christening 
of  Aaltje  were  Hendrick  and  Aaltje  Hopper.  Following 
this  lead  shows  that  this  couple  had  a daughter  Eliza- 
beth born  April  12,  1774,  and  christened  May  8,  1774, 
at  Paramus.  A search  in  the  cemetery  records  of  the 
locality  shows  that  this  Elizabeth  Hopper  was  buried 
at  the  Saddle  River  Reformed  Dutch  Churchyard  as 
the  wife  of  Jacob  A.  Zabriskie. 

Jacob  A.  Zabriskie  is  not  buried  beside  his  wife,  or 
at  least  no  stone  shows  that  he  is.  But  records  con- 
cerning him  have  been  located  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  war  records  show  that  he  enlisted  as  a private 
during  the  War  of  1812.  The  land  records  show  that 
he  died  at  the  Army  Hospital  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 
on  February  24,  1815,  of  illness.  In  a paper  dated 
August  2,  1820,  Garrit  A.  Zabriskie,  his  brother,  stated 
"that  Elizabeth  is  the  widow  of  Jacob  Zabriskie,  and 
that  Crissy,  now  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Ellen 
now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Albert,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  are  the  only  legitimate  heirs  of  Jacob 
Zabriskie,  deceased.” 

We  have  from  various  sources,  including  federal 
records  determined  that  the  eight  christened  at  Paramus 
as  children  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Zabriskie  belonged 
to  two  families:  (1)  Jacob  C.  Zabriskie  and  Elizabeth 
Terhune,  and  (2)  Jacob  A.  Zabriskie  and  Elizabeth 
Hopper. 

Jacob  C.  Zabriskie,  son  of  Christian  J.  Zabriskie  and 
Maria  Terhune,  was  born  April  11,  1774,  and  christened 
April  24,  1774,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  He  died  June  19, 
1846.  He  married  February  5,  1797,  Elizabeth  Ter- 
hune, daughter  of  Guilliam  Terhune  and  Margaret 
Terhune.  She  was  christened  November  4,  1780,  at 
Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.,  and  died  September  24,  1846. 

Children  of  Jacob  C.  Zabriskie  and  Elizabeth  Terhune; 

1.  Christian  J.  Zabriskie,  born  January  6,  christened 
February  5,  1798,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  Died  March  19, 
1860,  buried  at  Valleau  Cemetery,  Paramus,  N.  J.  Mar- 
ried February  6,  1819,  at  Bergenfield,  N.  J.,  Hannah 
Demarest. 

2.  Margaret  Zabriskie,  born  December  29,  1799, 

christened  January  23,  1800,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  Died 
May  31,  1860,  buried  at  Wyckoff,  N.  J.  Married  De- 
cember 6,  1822,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  Henry  A.  Van 
Blarcom. 

3.  Steven  Terhune  Zabriskie,  born  December  14, 
1801,  christened  January  17,  1802,  at  Paramus,  N.  J. 
Died  December  11,  18  52,  buried  at  Valleau  Cemetery, 
Paramus,  N.  J.  Married  Jane  Van  Buskirk. 

4.  Guilliam  J.  Zabriskie,  born  February  13,  christened 
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March  4,  1803,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  Died  February  12, 
1874,  buried  at  Valleau  Cemetery,  Paramus,  N.  J.  Mar- 
ried November  18,  1826,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  Caroline 
(Tyna)  Zabriskie. 

5.  Maria  Zabriskie,  born  November  24,  christened 
December  23,  1806,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  Married  Jan- 
uary 25,  1827,  Garret  Brevoort. 

Jacob  A.  Zabriskie,  son  of  Albert  Jan  Zabriskie  and 
Geesje  Van  Hoorn  was  christened  December  6,  1772, 
at  Paramus,  N.  J.  He  died  February  24,  1815,  at 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  He  married  August  11,  1792,  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  Hopper,  daughter  of 
Hendrick  Hopper  and  Aaltje  Hopper.  She  was  born 
April  12,  and  christened  May  8,  1774,  at  Paramus,  N.  J. 
She  died  October  1,  1845,  and  is  buried  at  Saddle 
River,  N.  J. 

Children  of  Jacob  A.  Zabriskie  and  Elizabeth 
Hopper: 

1.  Geesje  (Lucretia-Crissy)  Zabriskie,  born  February 
8,  christened  February  19,  1795,  at  Paramus,  N.  J. 
Died  March  10,  1829,  buried  at  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 
Married  October  9,  1819,  at  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  John 
G.  Hopper. 

2.  Aaltje  ( Adaline-Ellen)  Zabriskie,  born  April  16, 
christened  July  7,  1799,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.  Died  March 
13,  1873,  buried  at  Saddle  River,  N.  J.  Married  De- 
cember 11,  1819,  at  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  Garret  G. 
Smith. 

3.  Albert  J.  Zabriskie,  born  October  30,  1802, 
christened  November  28,  1802,  at  Paramus,  N.  J. 
Died  February  9,  1839,  and  is  buried  at  Saddle 
River,  N.  J. 

17th  Century  Calendar  Practices 

Related  to  the  old-time  calendar  which  for  practical 
purposes  made  the  year  begin  on  March  25,  as  noted 
in  the  "Old  Bergen”  article  last  July,  was  the  custom 
of  annexing  to  dates  the  words  "Old  Style  (O.S.)  or 
"New  Style”  (N.S.),  of  which  many  instances  of  the 
latter  appear  in  Stuyvesant’s  correspondence.  The  words 
relate  to  the  change-over  to  Gregorian  calendar  from 
the  Julian  calendar.  The  change  goes  back  to  1 5 82, 
when  Pope  Gregory  XIII  reformed  the  method  of  com- 
puting time  introduced  by  Julius  Caesar  in  46  B.C., 
upon  finding  a daily  error  of  1 1 minutes,  which  over 
the  centuries  had  displaced  the  basic  reckoning  date, 
that  of  the  vernal  equinox,  by  10  days.  The  Dutch 
widely  adopted  the  new  calendar,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
ceptable in  England  or  in  her  colonies  on  the  North 
American  continent  until  1752,  during  the  reign  of 
King  George  II. 

Another  instance  is  seen  in  the  admirable  edition  of 
fuef’s  Journal,  recently  published  by  the  New  Jersey- 
Historical  Society.  In  it  the  diary  kept  by  London-born 
Robert  Juet,  during  Hudson’s  historic  voyage,  begins 
with  these  words:  "On  Saturday  the  five  and  twentieth 
of  March  [April  4,  new  s/y/c],  1609,  after  the  old 
Account,  we  set  sayle  from  Amsterdam;  . .”  (emphasis 
supplied ) . 

DUTCH  TRADE  WITH  NEW  ENGLAND 

Commercial  trade  between  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and 
New  Amsterdam  was  first  established  in  1627  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company’s  ship,  Nassau,  commanded 
by  Captain  Jan  Jansen  Brouwer. 

BROOKLYN  (BREUCKELEN)  FIRST 

The  first  Dutch  town  to  be  settled  on  the  western 
shore  of  Long  Island  was  Breuckelen. 


HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN  REPORT 

[Continued  from  Page  3) 

Greetings ; 

The  officers,  trustees  and  members  of  The  Holland  Society  of 
New  York,  on  this  memorable  occasion  of  a reception  and  tea 
held  in  your  honor  in  the  city  of  New  York,  e.xtend  most 
cordial  and  sincere  best  wishes. 

Through  you  we  wish  to  convey  our  profound  respects  to 
your  mother,  her  Majesty  Juliana  and  to  your  grandmother. 
Princess  Wilhelmina.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  their  inter- 
est, zealous  concern,  well  grounded  information  and  munificent 
patronage  in  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  high  ideals  so 
typical  of  Holland  and  her  people. 

We,  of  the  Holland  Society,  sons  by  direct  descent  through 
the  male  line  of  colonists  in  New  Netherland  prior  to  1675,  are 
motivated  by  strong  personal  sentiment  and  attachment  to  the 
homeland  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene;ation.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  Society  provides  for  perpetuating  the  memory 
and  promoting  the  principles  and  virtues  of  our  Dutch  ances- 
tors. We  are  charged  also  with  maintaining  a library  relating  to 
the  Dutch  in  America  and  with  the  preparation  of  papers, 
essays  and  books  dealing  with  their  hi:tory  and  genealogy. 

Your  visit  to  the  United  States  has  given  the  .\merican 
people  cause  for  rejoicing.  We  bid  you  a most  sincere  welcome, 
a pleasant  stay  in  our  midst,  and  a safe  return  home. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  W.alter  H.  \’an  Hoesex 

the  City  of  New  York  President 

this  the  16th  day  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York 

September,  1959. 

Charles  A.  Van  Patten 
Secretary 

Princess  Beatrix  began  a four-day  whirlwind  tour 
through  the  historic  Hudson  Valley  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  September  17.  Her  motorcade  sped 
away  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria  up  the  New  York 
Thruway  and  across  Tappan  Zee  Bridge  for  the  first 
stop  at  Sterling  Forest  Gardens  near  Tuxedo,  N.  Y., 
where  she  planted  two  tulip  bulbs  named  after  her. 

The  second  stop  was  at  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  the  Princess  had  lunch  in  the  mess  hall  and 
afterwards  went  on  a tour  of  the  military  reservation. 

Groups  of  school  children  were  a part  of  the  large 
crowds  to  greet  Princess  Beatrix  as  she  entered  New- 
burgh in  the  afternoon.  She  stopped  at  the  Hasbrouck 
House,  which  was  a headquarters  for  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  at  Newburgh  Free  Academy. 

Late  in  the  day  the  Princess  and  her  party  reached 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  widow  of  the  late  President,  who  was 
a member  and  Trustee  of  the  Society  for  many  years. 
She  laid  a wreath  on  his  tomb  in  the  rose  garden  and 
after  a tour  of  the  Roosevelt  house,  which  is  a national 
shrine,  she  retired  for  the  night  to  the  cottage  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

At  Poughkeepsie  on  Friday,  September  18,  the 
Princess  visited  with  students  at  Vassar  College.  Stops 
were  made  at  New  Paltz,  Hurley,  Kingston  and 
Hudson  enroute  to  Albany,  which  was  reached  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  Princess  was  an  overnight  guest  of  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Rockefeller.  She  attended  ground  breaking 
ceremonies  on  Saturday  morning  at  the  site  of  the 
Hudson  Planetarium,  where  Trustee  Van  Kleeck  gave 
the  address  of  welcome.  A large  street  parade  in  the 
afternoon  was  reviewed  by  the  Princess,  and  a grand 
ball  was  given  at  the  Albany  Armory  on  Saturday  night. 

After  attending  services  at  the  First  Reformed 
Church  in  Albany  on  Sunday,  September  20,  the  Prin- 
cess motored  to  Troy  and  Schenectady  for  brief  cere- 
monies before  leaving  by  plane  late  in  the  d,ay  for 
Idlcwild  Airport,  where  she  boarded  a Royal  Dutch 
Airlines  skyliner  for  home. 
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Staten  Island  Restoration  Work 

Within  the  shadows  of  lower  Manhattan  Island’s 
tallest  skyscrapers,  an  extensive  restoration  in  Rich- 
mondtown  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Staten  Island 
Historical  Society  that  has  a special  interest  for  Hol- 
land Society  members. 

This  is  the  transformation  of  90-odd  acres  on  Staten 
Island  into  a colonial  town  contemporaneous  with  the 
New  Netherland  and  later  colonial  eras.  The  project 
was  conceived  by  the  director  of  the  Staten  Island 
Historical  Society,  Loring  McMillen.  As  the  moving 
force  in  undertaking  this  restoration,  Mr.  McMillen 
hopes  the  finished  town  will  span  the  three  centuries 
"from  the  simplest  Dutch  and  French  houses  of  the 
17th  century  through  the  stately  Greek  revival  homes 
of  the  mid- 1800s.”  Eight  of  these  houses  will  be 
restored  on  their  present  sites;  twelve  others  will  be 
rebuilt  on  their  original  foundations,  and  eleven  will 
be  "moved  in.” 

The  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune  quotes  Mr.  McMillen 
as  saying  that  landmarks  will  include  the  1695  Dutch 
Voorlezer’s  House  which  is  "the  oldest  known  ele- 
mentary school  building  still  standing  in  this  country,” 
a French  Huguenot  tanner’s  house  built  in  1700  by 
Samuel  Grosset,  a 1760  Dutch  farmhouse  and  the 
18  56  parsonage  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The 
schoolhouse  and  a county  clerk’s  office  have  already 
been  restored.  The  latter  is  presently  used  by  the 
Staten  Island  Historical  Society  as  its  headquarters. 

Lack  of  funds  is  hampering  progress  of  this  am- 
bitious project.  Except  for  a $50,000  grant  from  the 
New  York  Foundation,  funds  have  been  limited  to  the 
annual  dues  of  the  Staten  Island  Historical  Society  and 
small  amounts  of  money  donated  by  visitors  to  the 
Society’s  collection  box  in  its  museum.  The  New  York 
Foundation  grant  has  already  been  expended  on  pre- 
liminary plans  and  specifications,  according  to  Mr. 
McMillen. 

It  was  off  the  shores  of  Staten  Island  that  Henry 
Hudson  is  believed  to  have  first  anchored  the  Halve 
Maen  in  1609  when  he  entered  the  river  that  now  bears 
his  name.  Together  with  other  lands  in  what  is  now 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  Staten  Island  was  first  granted 
by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1630  to  Michael 
Pauw,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Company.  Pauw, 
however,  sold  his  claim  back  to  the  Company  before 
1638  for  26,000  guilders.  Three  other  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  colonize  the  island  were  made  by  David 
Pietersen  De  Vries  in  1639  and  Cornelis  Melyn  in 
1640  and  1650.  A group  of  Dutch  and  French  Hugue- 
nots received  permission  from  Director  Peter  Stuyvesant 
in  1661  to  establish  a settlement  at  Oulde  Dorp,  which 
became  the  first  permanent  colony  on  the  triangular- 
shaped island,  about  70  square  miles  in  area  and  some 
five  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Manhattan, 
that  is  now  the  Borough  and  County  of  Richmond. 

OLD  ROCKLAND  RECORDS 

Baptismal  records  of  the  churches  at  Tappan  and 
Clarkstown  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  are  a delight 
to  those  who  trace  family  histories.  Dating  back  before 
the  Revolution,  they  disclose  that  each  well-regulated 
Dutch  family  added  to  the  cradle  roll  with  striking 
efficiency  every  two  years.  And  the  custom  of  naming 
the  first  children  of  each  sex  after  their  grandparents 
is  a wonderful  help  genealogically. 


DEY  MANSION  IN  “OLD  BERGEN  ” 

For  many  years  "Old  Bergen”  County  included,  be- 
sides Hudson,  the  greater  part  of  present-day  Passaic 
County  and  many  places  of  historical  interest.  The  Dey 
Mansion  in  Preakness,  for  example,  was  built  in  Bergen 
County  about  1740  on  land  purchased  from  the  Indians 
in  1720.  It  was  first  called  Bloemsburg  or  Bloomsbury 
Manor.  During  the  Revolution,  Washington  established 
headquarters  in  the  two-story  Georgian-style  house  of 
brick  and  brownstone.  It  then  belonged  to  Colonel 
Theunis  Dey  and  his  lady,  Hester  Schuyler  Dey,  mother 
of  their  10  children.  In  1780  Washington  twice  made 
the  12-room  mansion  his  quarters,  during  July  and 
again  in  October  and  November.  An  admirable  tenant, 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  house  re-papered  at  his  own 
expense  and  the  attic  and  cellar  stocked  with  provisions. 
Among  other  noted  visitors  then  were  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Lafayette,  Nathanael  Greene,  "Mad”  Anthony 
Wayne,  and  William  (Lord  Stirling)  Alexander. 


Jacob  Boelen,  Silversmith 

The  noted  Dutch  colonial  silversmith,  Jacob  Boelen 
( 1654-1729),  is  referred  to  by  Professor  James  Grote 
Van  Derpool,  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture at  Columbia  University,  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians.  His 
article  on  "The  Restoration  of  St.  Luke’s,  Smithfield, 
Virginia,”  mentions  the  baptismal  font  with  its  early 
American  silver  basin,  which  is  ascribed  to  Boelen. 

Boelen,  who  emigrated  from  Amsterdam  and  married 
Catherina  Klock  in  New  York  in  1679,  came  to  be  a 
city  alderman  as  well  as  a craftsman  highly  regarded 
by  his  contemporaries.  While  serving  as  alderman  the 
city  council  in  1702  directed  him  to  make  a gold  box 
for  the  occasion  when  Governor  Cornbury  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  Boelen,  who  became  the  father  of 
eight  children,  is  cited  at  several  places  in  Stokes’ 
Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island.  A sketch  of  his  life 
and  work  appears  in  the  "Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition 
of  Silver  Used  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  the 
South,”  published  in  1911  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

St.  Luke’s  in  Smithfield,  built  about  1632,  is  the 
oldest  surviving  original  example  of  English-Gothic 
ecclesiastic  architecture  in  America.  Its  exterior  changed 
little  over  the  years,  although  the  interior  was  suc- 
cessively modified  to  reflect  Georgian  and  Victorian 
tastes.  In  the  work  of  restoration  to  its  17th  century 
appearance,  now  completed,  a committee  headed  by 
Dean  Van  Derpool  examined  old  records  and  churches 
in  England  and  Virginia,  besides  making  archaeological 
investigations  at  the  site  to  assure  fullest  accuracy. 
The  work  was  accomplished  under  auspices  of  a 
national  organization  set  up  for  the  purpose,  whose 
president  was  the  late  Mason  Day.  Dean  Van  Derpool 
is  a past  president  of  the  Society  of  Architectural  His- 
torians, whose  prime  concern  is  the  study  and  eval- 
uation of  historic  buildings  and  their  architects. 

295  YEARS  SINCE  CITY  NAMED  IN  1664 

President  Van  Hoesen  spoke  on  "New  Amsterdam 
Under  the  Dutch”  at  a special  program  marking  the 
295  th  anniversary  of  the  naming  of  New  York  City, 
conducted  under  auspices  of  the  Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan  Association,  on  Bowling  Green,  September  8. 
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BRANCH  MEETINGS 

(Continued  jrom  Page  3) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Rev.  W.  S.  Van 
Meter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Vliet,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Wiltsee.  The  dinner  committee  comprised  Messrs. 
Brinkerhoff,  Heyer,  Van  Valkenburgh,  E.  C.  Vanden- 
bergh  III,  and  C.  A.  Wiltsee,  chairman. 

MONMOUTH  CLAMBAKE.  — On  the  lawn  of 
Branch  President  Gilman’s  home  adjoining  the  Navesink 
River,  77  members  and  guests,  their  ladies  and  children, 
met  for  an  all  day  old-fashioned  clambake  in  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  Sunday,  September  27.  Guest  of  honor  was 
Judge  Henry  E.  Ackerson  Jr.,  retired  justice  of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  and  former  President  of 
the  Society.  Among  other  notables  were  Walter  H.  Van 
Hoesen,  parent  Society  President,  Trustees  Deyo,  Ly- 
decker,  Tappen,  Van  der  Veer  and  Cornelius  Ackerson, 
Branch  President  Van  Inwegen  of  Union  County,  Guard 
Captain  Van  Pelt,  Assistant  Secretary  Ledley,  and  many 
dignitaries  from  other  Societies.  Aiding  in  arrangements 
for  the  highly  successful  affair  was  Co-Chairman  Louis 
S.  Van  Zandt,  Jr. 

In  the  program  of  events,  bowling  on  the  green  and 
horseshoe-pitching  attracted  many  participants.  From 
the  Society  a partial  list  of  those  present,  besides  those 
noted  above,  includes  Mrs.  C.  Ackerson,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Ackerson  Jr.,  Col.  R.  Crane,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Deyo,  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Heyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lowe,  Mrs.  L.  K. 
Lydecker,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Tappen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ter- 
hune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Van  Buskirk,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Van  der  Veer,  J.  S.  Van  der  Veer,  Mrs.  V.  Van 
Inwegen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Van  Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Van  Horn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Van  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Van  Mater, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Van  Winkle  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Van  Sciver,  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Van  Zandt  Jr. 

POTOMAC  ELECTS  VAN  MATER.  — With 
Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale  presiding,  the  annual  meeting 
took  place  at  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  Satur- 
day, October  3.  Admiral  Blinn  Van  Mater,  U.  S.  N. 
(Ret.),  was  elected  Branch  President.  He  succeeds  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale  who  headed  the  Branch  from  its  formation 
in  1957  and  helped  make  it,  with  6 5 members,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Society.  Donald  E.  Deyo  and  Everett 
J.  Esselstyn  Jr.  were  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Branch  vice-presidents  appointed  are  Braden  Van  De- 
venter, Virginia;  Ralph  L.  De  Groff,  Maryland;  William 
C.  Van  Inwegen,  Kentucky;  John  B.  Van  Wyck,  West 
Virginia;  and  Andrew  Ten  Eyck,  Washington,  D.C. 

DUTCHESS  RE-ELECTS. — John  Van  Benschoten 
Jr.  and  Alfred  H.isbrouck  were  re-elected  Branch  pres- 
ident and  secretary-treasurer  at  the  70th  annual  hutspot 
dinner  held  with  27  present  at  the  Nelson  House, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  October  3.  Speakers 
were  President  Van  Floesen,  Secretary  Van  Patten, 
Trustees  Amerman  and  I.ydccker,  Guard  Captain  Van 
Pelt,  and  Robert  S.  Ackerman.  Others  at  the  dinner 
were  Dr.  Monroe  B.  Bevier,  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Crispell, 
Harold  W.  Delamater,  Leslie  A.  Hallenbeck,  Long 
Island  Branch  President  Ralph  FI.  Hallenbeck,  Joseph 

E.  Hasbrouck  Jr.,  Jo.seph  O.  Hasbrouck,  Frank  I). 
Hoornbeek,  Spencer  W.  Ingersoll,  Dr.  John  M.  Jacobus, 
Louis  D.  Lefevre,  John  B.  Marian,  John  H.  Myers  Jr., 

F. .  Everett  Rowe,  Alfred  A.  Schoonmaker,  Rufus  C. 
Van  Aken,  Arie  Van  Hattam,  Barnard  B.  Van  Kleeck 
111,  and  Edmund  Van  Wyck. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

WILLIAM  H.  WYCKOFF 

William  Holmes  Wyckoff,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1934,  died  at  the  age  of 
68  at  his  home  in  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  Monday,  June  8, 
1959.  Descended  from  Pieter  Claessen  (Wyckoff),  who 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1637,  he  was  born  in 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  July  22,  1890,  a son  of  David  Henry 
Wyckoff  and  Alice  Irwin.  Associated  with  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  in  a managerial  capacity 
for  many  years,  he  retired  in  1949  while  credit  man- 
ager of  Penola  Company,  an  Esso  subsidiary.  He  at- 
tended Keyport,  N.  J.,  High  School,  and  took  special 
courses  at  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I he  served  overseas  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Commissioned  a second  lieutenant 
of  infantry  in  France,  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant 
in  June  1918,  and  following  the  Armistice  served  as 
diplomatic  courier  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Caesarea  Lodge 
No.  64,  F.&A.M.,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
American  Legion.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Madeleine  Pease,  and  a brother,  Irwin  Garfield  Wyckoff. 
ARTHUR  F.  BRINCKERHOFF 

Arthur  Freeman  Brinckerhoff,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  19  5 2,  died  at  the 
age  of  79  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Hospital,  Tuesday,  June 
30,  19  59.  A descendant  of  Joris  Dircksen  Brinckerhoff, 
who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  this  country  in  163  8, 
he  was  born  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  January  21, 
18  80,  a son  of  William  Brinckerhoff  and  Adeline 
Wooley.  A widely  known  landscape  architect,  he  re- 
ceived the  B.S.  degree  in  architecture  from  Cornell 
University  in  1902.  From  1917  to  1924  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  architectural  firm  of  Vitale,  Brinckerhoff  and 
Geiffert,  starting  his  own  business  in  the  latter  year. 
He  created  gardens  for  large  estates  in  the  East,  and 
designed  many  country  homes,  schools,  parks  and  insti- 
tuntional  buildings.  Early  in  his  career  he  planned 
Federal  housing  developments  in  Staten  Island  and 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  was  a consultant  on  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  board  of  design  1939-40,  and  during 
World  War  II  was  chairman  of  Artists  for  Victory, 
Inc.  During  World  War  I,  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
construction  division.  For  his  achievements  he  received 
medals  from  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York 
in  1920,  National  Sculpture  Society  in  1943,  and 
Municipal  Art  Society  in  19  54.  Formerly  president  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York,  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  vice-president 
of  National  Sculpture  Society,  and  New  York  chapter 
president  of  the  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  He 
was  a mmeber  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity,  and 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  He  served  on  many 
cemmitees  that  formulated  plans  for  parks  and  historic 
sites.  A resident  of  Georgetown,  Conn.,  he  had  main- 
tained offices  in  New  York  City  until  his  retirement 
two  years  ago.  Surviving  are  two  brothers,  Herbert  E., 
and  FL  Everett  Brinckerhoff,  and  two  sisters,  the 
Misses  Anna  M.  and  Mary  L.  Brinckerhoff.  Interment 
was  at  Kensico  cemetery  July  3 following  services  held 
from  the  Bouton  Home,  Georgetown. 

FRANCIS  S.  BRUYN 

Francis  Stine  Bruyn,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1929,  died  at  the  age  of 
78  at  Columbia-Presbyteri.m  Medical  Center,  New 
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York,  on  Thursday,  July  9,  1959.  Descended  from 
Jacobus  Bruyn,  who  came  to  America  in  1660,  he 
was  born  in  Dwaar  Kill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  2,  1881,  son  of  Wilson  Bruyn  and  Henrietta 
Stine.  Well  known  in  the  textile  export  field  for  more 
than  a half-century,  he  was  educated  in  Ulster  County 
schools  and  began  his  business  career  in  New  York  in 
1898.  After  association  with  William  E.  Hooper  & 
Sons,  G.  K.  Sheridan  & Company,  and  J.  Spencer 
Turner  Company,  he  joined  the  Turner  Halsey  Com- 
pany in  1914.  He  was  active  many  years  in  the  parent 
concern  and  its  subsidiary.  Turner  Halsey  Export  Cor- 
poration, selling  agents  in  this  country  and  abroad 
for  many  American  cotton  mills.  He  was  president  of 
the  export  subsidiary  1924-46,  board  chairman  1947- 
48,  and  consultant  to  the  parent  firm  afterward.  A 
charter  member  and  former  president  of  the  Textile 
Export  Association  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Mer- 
chants Club,  Areola  Country  Club,  and  a former 
director  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Country  Club.  A member 
of  the  Shawangunk  Reformed  Church  of  Bruynswick, 
in  Ulster  County,  he  resided  at  164  Greenhaven  Road, 
Wyckoff,  N.  J.  Survivors  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Betty  Doolittle  of  Brooklyn,  and  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Eugene  F.  Hord,  Jr.  Services  were  held  on  July  13  in 
Van  Emburgh’s  funeral  home,  Ridgewood,  with  inter- 
ment at  Bruynswick  Rural  Cemetery. 

JOHN  D.  BOGART 

John  Dutton  Bogart,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1922,  died  at  the  age  of 
80  at  East  Hanover,  Mass.,  Friday,  July  10,  1959. 
A descendant  of  Cornelise  Jan  Bogart  (Boomgaert), 
who  came  to  New  Netherland  prior  to  1641,  he  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  March  3,  1879,  a son  of  John 
Benjamin  Bogart  and  Adeline  Elizabeth  Johnson.  A 
lifelong  newspaperman  and  at  one  time  general  man- 
ager of  all  Hearst  properties,  his  career  followed  that 
of  his  father,  who  was  city  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Sun.  A graduate  of  Yale  in  1901,  where  he  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  began  his  newspaper  work  with 
the  Hearst  organization  on  the  old  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  rising  from  reporter  to  city  editor.  Later  he 
became  advertising  manager  of  both  the  Journal  and 
the  New  York  American.  In  1914  he  went  to  Boston 
as  area  general  manager  of  Hearst  newspapers,  and  from 
1919  to  1922  was  general  manager.  He  served  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times  from 
1922  until  its  merger  with  the  Brockton  Enterprise  in 
1934.  During  this  period  his  column,  "Comment  on 
the  News,”  appeared  in  several  New  England  news- 
papers. He  was  a veteran  of  U.  S.  Army  field  artillery 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  World  War 
I.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Jessie  Cairns 
Abendroth;  a son,  John  A.  Bogart,  manager  of  indus- 
trial relations  for  the  New  York  Herald-Trikune;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Nutter  of  Brockton,  and 
Mrs.  George  J.  Malouin,  Jr.,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  and 
SIX  grandchildren.  Services  were  held  July  13  in  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Brockton. 

JAMES  P.  HENDRICKSON 

James  Patterson  Hendrickson,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1898,  died  at  the 
age  of  8 5 at  his  home  in  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Thursday, 
July  16,  19  59.  A descendant  of  the  emigrant  grandson 
of  Captain  Cornelius  Hendrickson  of  the  Onrust,  or 
Restless,  built  in  1614  on  Manhattan  Island  to  replace 
Adrian  Block’s  burned-out  ship  Tiger,  he  was  born  in 
Middletown,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  April  20,  1874, 
son  of  William  Henry  Hendrickson  and  Rebecca  Craw- 


ford Paterson.  Educated  at  Freehold  Institute  and  at 
Stewart  & Hammond  Business  School,  he  had  owned 
farm  property  near  Middletown  and  was  a former 
partner  in  Lake  Marion  Ice  Company,  Red  Bank.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  coast 
artillery  reserve.  In  1905  he  married  Eva  Crowell 
Payne,  of  Red  Bank,  who  died  four  years  ago.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  and  Mon- 
mouth Boat  Club.  In  1954  he  received  the  Society’s 
50- Year  Emblem  honoring  his  half-century  of  mem- 
bership. Surviving  are  a sister-in-law  and  a nephew, 
William  H.  Hendrickson,  Houston,  Tex.  Interment 
was  in  Fair  View  Cemetery  following  services  held 
July  18  at  the  Adams  Home  in  Red  Bank. 

JAMES  A.  DEMAREST 

James  Alfred  Demarest,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1957,  died  at  the  age  of 
66  at  his  home,  310  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
Tuesday,  August  2 5,  1959.  A descendant  of  David  des 
Marest,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Mannheim  in 
the  Palatinate  in  1663,  he  was  born  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
June  7,  1893,  a son  of  James  Alfred  Demarest  and 
Angelina  Skelly.  For  many  years  an  executive  in  the 
industrial  financing  field,  he  attended  local  schools  and 
took  special  courses  at  New  York  University.  He 
served  overseas  as  an  artillery  officer  with  the  77th 
Division  during  World  War  I.  In  1933  he  joined  the 
Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corporation,  and  retired 
as  a vice-president  in  1956.  Previously  he  had  engaged 
for  some  years  in  financing  operations  in  England,  as 
general  manager  of  London  Industrial  Finance  Trust, 
Ltd.  He  was  formerly  a director  of  Roosevelt  Field, 
Inc.,  and  assistant  to  the  president  of  Webb  & Knapp, 
Inc.,  New  York.  He  held  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  was  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Club  board  of  governors.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  and  New  York  County  Grand  Jury 
Association.  Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Patricia 
D.  Harris  of  Warwick  Neck,  R.  L,  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
D.  Mills  of  Darien,  Conn.  Services  were  held  August 
28  at  Universal  Funeral  Chapel  in  New  York. 

WHO  WAS  “JOHAN  WILLEM  FRISO  ”? 

Members  have  asked  about  the  historical  identity  of 
Erins  Johan  Willem  Friso,  for  whom  a Dutch  ship  was 
named  which  last  April  became  the  first  ocean-going 
vessel  to  pass  through  the  new  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Records  disclose  that  Johan  Willem  Friso,  who  died  in 
1711,  was  a son  of  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau  which 
for  more  than  two  centuries  provided  Holland’s  Stad- 
holders  and,  since  1815,  her  monarchs.  He  was  a fourth 
generation  descendant  of  William  the  Silent  ( 1 5 33- 
15  84)  and  from  Johan  Willem,  in  turn,  the  present 
reigning  Queen  Juliana  of  The  Netherlands  is  a seventh 
generation  descendant. 

From  the  11th  century  until  1544,  princes  of  the 
House  of  Orange  ruled  territory  of  that  name,  near 
Avignon,  in  France.  In  the  latter  year  its  title  and 
estates,  including  lands  in  the  Netherlands,  passed  to 
the  House  of  Nassau  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Rene. 
His  successor,  William  of  Orange,  surnamed  the  Silent, 
made  the  House  famous  in  world  history  by  his  role  in 
founding  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  male  line  of  descent 
from  William  ended  when  his  great-grandson,  who 
became  William  III  of  England,  died  childless  in  1702. 
The  Dutch  then  accepted  as  Stadholder  his  declared 
heir,  Johan  Willem  Friso  of  Nassau-Dietz,  who  related 
back  through  several  lines  to  William  the  Silent. 
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Editor's  Corner 

The  trustees’  recent  decision,  to  charge 
certain  applicants  for  research  incident  to 
establishing  eligibility  for  membership, 
seems  thoroughly  sound.  For  many  years 
the  Society  furnished  free  genealogical  serv- 
ices to  all  comers.  More  often  than  not,  the 
applicants  became  members.  In  other  cases, 
however,  and  frequently  after  the  executive 
secretary  had  spent  much  time  in  checking, 
they  either  failed  to  qualify  or  to  join.  "'OTith 
the  Society’s  expanded  activities  in  recent 
years,  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  re- 
search created  a genuine  problem,  which  had 
to  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later.  The  new 
charges,  modestly  scaled  and  with  appro- 
priate exemptions,  ought  to  help  toward  a 
solution.  The  fees  will,  it  is  believed,  place 
the  research  burden  where  it  belongs;  evi- 
dence an  appplicant’s  good  faith,  and  cut 
down  processing  work  at  headquarters. 

An  article  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  F.B.I.  and  the  Society’s  Medalist 
in  1942,  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of 
Je  Hali'c  Macti.  In  his  letter  of  December  8 
replying  to  our  invitation,  Mr.  Hoover 
wrote:  "It  will  be  a pleasure  to  prepare  an 
article  for  your  magazine  along  the  lines 
you  indicated.  I will  forward  it  to  you  in 
the  near  future.’’  Suggested  topic:  the  im- 
portance of  studies  in  American  history  and 
continuing  emphasis  on  the  origins  of  our 
country  as  a counter-measure,  in  part,  to 
today’s  "beatnik”  and  the  communist  threat. 

A viewpoint  aptly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Killian  in  his  address  at  the  recent  Ban- 
quet: "It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  keep  alive 
and  to  cherish  the  traditions  and  the  contri- 
butions of  the  great  national  groups  w^hich 
participated  in  the  discovery,  the  settlement, 
md  the  building  of  America.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  Dutch  are  a glowdng  strand 
in  the  fabric  of  American  life,  of  tvhich  fact 
we  in  education  are  often  made  aware.” 

The  “Here  and  There”  column  makes 
a distinct  impression  wherever  de  Halve 
Maen  is  read,  for  the  composite  picture  it 
gives  of  the  caliber  of  our  membership.  This 
feature  should  be  enlarged.  Personals  are 
often  hard  to  come  by,  how^ever;  of  some 
30  in  this  issue,  only  a few  came  from  those 
concerned.  Many  w'cre  provided  by  others, 
notably  by  the  late  Miss  Florence  McAleer, 
w ho  until  her  death  in  November  habitually 
sent  in  news-clippings.  The  rest  came  to 
light  more  or  less  fortuitously.  Surely  w'e 
can  do  better  than  this.  It  is  noted  that  the 
earlier  Year  Books,  for  all  their  W'ealth  of 
historical  information,  tell  us  hardly  any- 
thing about  members’  contemporary  achieve- 
ments, a regrettable  omission.  While  at  pres- 
ent the  Branch  Presidents  can  do  a great 
deal  to  help,  it  is  up  to  individuals  in  the 
ntwvs  to  provide  the  information. 
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Dr.  Killian  of  M.I.T.  Receives 
Medal  Award  at  75th  Banquet 

For  his  distinguished  role  in  marshalling  the  nation’s 
scientific  talents,  Dr.  James  Rhyne  Killian,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  was  awarded  the  Holland  Society’s  Gold 
Medal  at  the  7fth  annual  banquet  held  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  The  Biltmore  here,  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 13.  The  investiture  ceremony  by  President  Van 
Hoesen  was  before  an  audience  of  members  and  their 
ladies,  Netherlands  government  officials,  and  represen- 
tatives of  New  York’s  leading  historical  and  patriotic 
societies. 

Dr.  Killian  became  the  first  educator-scientist  to  join 
the  brilliant  galaxy  of  Americans  who,  not  members  of 
the  Society,  have  been  honored  as  medalists  since  the 
award  was  instituted  in  1922,  among  them,  in  1928, 
Nobel  physicist  Robert  A.  Millikan.  His  warmly  ap- 
plauded remarks  followed  the  introductory  address  by 
Trustee  Tappen.  Another  event  which  delighted  the 
assemblage  came  when  President  Van  Hoesen,  during 
his  address  of  welcome,  conferred  the  5 0-Year  Emblem 
upon  John  de  Camp  Van  Etten.  A trustee  since  1921, 
Mr.  Van  Etten  has  served  the  Society  as  President 
193  5-37,  treasurer  1933-3  5,  and  as  vice-president  for 
Westchester  County  1918-21  and  for  Bergen  County 
1939-40. 

After  the  reception.  President  Van  Hoesen  and  Dr. 
Killian  led  the  procession  of  honor  guests  to  the  dais 
through  ranks  of  Burgher  Guardsmen  smartly  drawn 
up  by  Captain  Van  Pelt  in  the  banquet-hall.  The  Guard 
then  presented  National  and  Society  Colors,  and  paraded 
the  beaver.  Banquet  proceedings  began  with  invocation 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  associate  domine. 
During  the  dinner  Burgher  Guardsmen  paraded  the 
Hutspot  and  distributed  pipes,  cigars  and  souvenir  copies 
of  Juet’s  Journal,  of  Hudson’s  voyage,  published  last 
year  by  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

In  response  to  the  traditional  toast,  "To  the  Nether- 
lands and  Her  Gracious  Queen,”  Minister  E.  L.  C. 
Schiff  of  the  Netherlands  Embassy  spoke  on  the  historic 
continuity  of  attachment  between  his  country  and  the 
United  States.  Begun  in  1609  with  Hudson’s  voyage, 
and  continued  by  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Nether- 
land,  it  has  flourished  ever  since.  Its  strength  derives 
from  ideals  held  in  common:  of  freedom,  of  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  of  an  eternal  quest  for 
peace  with  justice.  The  abiding  friendship  was  visibly 
{Continued  on  Page  2) 


Trustees  Adopt  Administrative 
Changes  at  Quarterly  Meeting 

To  maintain  the  Society  in  a sound  position  against 
mounting  cost  pressures,  the  trustees  decided  in  their 
quarterly  meeting  at  the  Union  Club,  December  10,  to 
charge  certain  membership  applicants  for  research  work 
and  to  centralize  accounting  procedures  in  Society  head- 
quarters at  15  William  Street. 

With  President  Van  Hoesen  presiding,  board  mem- 
bers also  considered  a life  membership  program,  cer- 
emonial insignia  for  the  vice-presidents,  committee  re- 
ports, and  heartily  approved  the  designation  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman  as  associate  domine.  In  addi- 
tion, they  reluctantly  accepted  Judge  Wortendyke’s 
resignation  as  trustee,  occasioned  by  pressure  of  his 
judicial  duties. 

The  genealogical  processing  fees  adopted  by  board 
resolution  stem  from  the  burden  of  research  needed  for 
many  applications.  Previously  this  work,  often  exten- 
sive, has  been  done  free  of  charge  and  sometimes  to  no 
avail.  Instances  were  cited  of  time  spent,  among  them  a 
case  involving  70  hours  of  study. 

Subject  to  important  exceptions,  a ten-dollar  fee 
will  now  be  charged  to  each  applicant,  payable  at  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


SOCIETY  TO  HONOR  SCHUYLER 

General  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler,  U.S.A.  (Ret.), 
who  upon  retirement  last  Fall  became  executive  assistant 
to  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  is  to  receive  the 
Society’s  distinguished  service  award  and  speak  infor- 
mally at  the  Mid-Winter  dinner  and  smoker  meeting 
at  the  Union  Club  in  this  city,  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Conferred  upon  a Holland  Society  member  for 
outstanding  achievement,  the  inaugural  award  went  last 
year  to  Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

After  more  than  40  years  in  the  nation’s  service. 
General  Schuyler  retired  as  Chief  of  Staff  at  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE),  in  Paris, 
November  1.  A graduate  of  West  Point,  ’22,  and  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School,  ’37,  he  served  in 
many  important  assignments  while  being  promoted 
through  grades  to  four-star  rank  and  afterward.  He  is 
a descendant  of  Philip  Pieterse  (Schuyler)  who  with  his 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rensselaerswyck  director 
Brant  van  Schlichtenhorst,  founded  the  family  in  this 
country.  General  and  Mrs.  Schuyler,  the  former  Wynona 
Coykendall,  have  two  children. 
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DR.  KILLIAN  BANQUET  MEDALIST 


Dr.  James  R.  Killian  (left)  being  [>r<tsetUed  with  the  Society’s 
Gold  Medal  by  President  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen  at  Banquet. 


underscored  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  to  Crown 
Princess  Beatrix  here  during  the  Hudson-Champlain 
Celebration  last  Fall,  Mr.  Schiff  said,  to  great  applause. 

Introducing  Dr.  Killian,  Trustee  Tappen  pointed  out 
that  the  medalist  relates  back  to  a pre-Revolutionary 
ancestor,  Andreas  Killian,  who  came  from  Germany 
to  Pennsylvania  and  in  1749  removed  to  North  Car- 
olina. Native  of  Blacksburg,  S.  C.,  Dr.  Killian  made  a 
brilliant  record  at  M.I.T.,  where  he  served  in  posts  of 
increasing  responsibility  after  graduation  in  1926.  He 
became  president  in  1949,  at  the  age  of  45,  and  acted 
in  that  capacity,  10  years  being  elected  chairman  of  the 
corporation  early  last  year.  His  service  in  government, 
equally  distinguished,  covered  many  top  advisory  assign- 
ments. He  was  President  Eisenhower’s  Special  Assistant 
for  Science  and  Technology,  a key  position  from  which 
he  retired  last  July,  while  continuing  on  the  President’s 
science  advisory  committee. 

In  his  acceptance  speech.  Dr.  Killian  discussed  some 
of  the  requirements  for  maintaining  America’s  tech- 
nological leadership  in  a world  made  uneasy  by  recent 
Soviet  achievements.  We  are  technologically  strong  and 
growing  stronger,  he  said,  but  there  is  no  basis  for  com- 
placency. The  scientific  revolution  of  recent  years  — 
the  process  of  analytically  applying  science  to  industrial 
processes  — is  something  the  Soviets  not  only  under- 
stand but  have  adapted  their  education  to. 

For  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  technological 
advantage,  sustained  effort  is  needed  in  basic  research, 
and  to  modernize  and  invigorate  science  education. 
Raise  college  entrance  requirements,  he  said,  and  so  .set 
higher  standards  for  secondary  schools,  particularly  in 
English  and  mathematics.  Explain  clearly  the  function 
of  science  and  show  that  it  is,  with  the  humanities,  one 
of  man’s  noblest  means  for  seeking  truth,  and  is  by 
no  means  merely  materialistic  or  vocational.  Provide 
for  higher  scientific  literacy  in  all  walks  of  life.  Stress 
the  value  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  the  importance 
of  content  rather  than  method.  Give  more  attention  to 
developing  men  and  ideas  rather  than  to  the  making 
and  acquisition  of  material  things. 


TRUSTEES  MEETING 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

time  of  application,  and  in  addition  a five-dollar  fee 
where  generations  have  been  omitted  or  require  cor- 
roborating facts  in  tracing  to  the  qualifying  ancestor. 
In  cases  of  unusual  difficulty,  special  arrangements  are 
to  be  made. 

Exempted  from  these  charges  are  applicants  who  are 
proposed  for  membership  by  a father,  grandfather, 
brother,  son,  grandson,  uncle,  nephew  or  first  cousin  in 
the  same  male  line. 

In  deciding  to  center  fiscal  operations  at  headquarters, 
the  trustees  acted  to  cut  certain  prior  duplication  of 
duties  and  to  avoid  steeply  increased  charges  proposed 
by  the  corporate  assistant  treasurer.  The  latter  title  is 
now  abolished,  and  the  accounts  are  to  be  transferred 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Ledley,  whom  the  trustees  appointed  executive 
secretary,  will  handle  the  books  under  supervision  of 
R.  H.  Malesardi  & Co.,  accountants,  2 50  Park  Avenue. 
The  former  assistant  treasurer  will  continue  to  act  as 
custodian  of  the  Society’s  securities. 

A proposal  to  stimulate  interest  among  annual  mem- 
bers to  change  over  to  life-membership  was  approved. 
Trustee  Deyo  pointed  out  that  with  the  fee  for  this 
class  at  its  present  level,  life  membership  has  many 
advantages  both  to  the  Society  and  individuals,  partic- 
ularly to  those  under  age  40.  A letter  on  this  subject 
to  all  members,  of  whom  8 80  of  1069  are  in  the  annual 
dues  paying  class,  accompanies  this  issue. 

The  matter  of  providing  insignia  for  vice-presidents’ 
use  at  Branch  assemblies  and  related  occasions  was 
further  discussed.  A sample  medallion  exhibited  at  the 
board  meeting  was  thought  too  small,  however,  and 
the  committee  in  charge  is  to  make  additional  inquiries 
and  report  in  April 

Resolutions  presented  by  Trustee  Vreeland,  and  unan- 
imously adopted,  honored  the  memory  of  Charles  L. 
Schenck,  late  President  of  the  Society,  and  of  Miss 
Florence  McAleer,  late  executive  secretary.  The  board 
also  accepted  reports  by  officers  and  chairmen  of  the 
several  committees. 

The  telephone  answering  service  recently  installed 
at  headquarters  will  enable  quick  link-up  with  the  exec- 
utive secretary,  who  occasionally  leaves  to  confer  with 
officers  or  to  study  in  other  libraries.  This  should  make 
it  unnecessary  to  phone  Secretary  Van  Patten  on  routine 
matters.  It  was  also  noted  that  several  copies  of  Juet’s 
Journal  are  still  available  at  cost,  one  dollar  each. 

Nominating  committeemen,  who  will  present  the 
slate  of  officers  and  trustees  for  election  in  April,  com- 
prise Trustees  Cornell,  Voorhees,  Messrs.  Hallenbeck, 
Albert  Bogert,  and  Trustee  Lydecker,  chairman. 

Chairman  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee  pre- 
sented the  names  of  10  applicants  for  membership,  and 
reported  their  papers  duly  verified.  The  trustees  accord- 
ingly elected  those  whose  names  follow: 

DONALD  HTCAS  BURHANS,  M.D.,  Peoria.  111. 

BERTRAM  M.  DEM.ARKST,  Convent  Station,  X.  J. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  IRELAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  LAMAR  OSTRANDER,  Chicago,  111 
Rev.  JOSEPH  FRANKLIN  QUICK,  New  York,  N.  Y 
CHARLES  V TERVYILLIGER,  Carmel,  Calif. 

Lt.  Col.  CHARLES  ORRIN  VAN  DER  YOORT,  U.S.A.  (Ret.), 
Meridian,  Miss. 

HERBERT  \'AN  KEUREN  HI,  Greer,  S.  C. 

WALTER  RUSSELL  YAN  RIPER,  Wharton.  N.  J. 

JOHN  ELMER  \'AN  ZANDT,  Peart  River,  N.  Y. 
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Branch  Meetings: 

Dinners  expected  to  take  place  soon:  Potomac  Branch 
(in  March);  Union  County  (at  Winfield  Scott  Hotel, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  late  in  March) ; and  Essex  County 
(at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Country  Club,  April  22). 
BERGEN  RE-ELECTS  BOGERT.  — Albert  O. 

Bogert  was  re-elected  president  of  Old  Bergen  County 
Branch  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  held  at  Knickerbocker  Country  Club,  Tenafly, 
N.  J.,  Friday,  October  16.  Among  the  nearly  30  present 
were  Trustees  Amerman,  Lydecker,  Tappen,  Van  der 
Veer,  Van  Etten,  Vreeland,  Burgher  Guard  Captain  Van 
Pelt,  and  former  trustee  Charles  A.  Van  Winkle,  a 
member  of  the  Society  since  1905. 

Speaker  of  the  evening  was  Frederick  W.  Bogert, 
whose  talk  on  "Historic  Bergen  County”  was  illus- 
trated with  color  slides.  Many  evidences  remain  from 
the  Dutch  of  colonial  times,  he  said.  Among  these  are 
the  Zabriskie-Steuben  House  and  Church-on-the-Green 
in  Hackensack,  Van  Allen  House  in  Oakland,  Ackerson 
House  in  Saddle  River,  and  other  structures. 

Officers  re-elected  in  addition  to  the  president  were 
George  C.  Hance,  vice-president;  F.  W.  Bogert,  secre- 
tary; Jansen  H.  Van  Etten,  treasurer;  and  as  executive 
committeemen  Eugene  E.  Demarest,  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Vanderbeek,  Charles  S.  Zabriskie,  and  Messrs.  Amerman, 
Tappen  and  Van  der  Veer.  Others  present  were  Arthur 
W.  Ackerman,  Richard  Ackerman,  Richard  J.  Acker- 
man, Harold  Banta,  George  H.  Bergen,  Ralph  D.  Ter- 
hune.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Van  Dyke,  William  F.  Van  Tassel, 
Adrian  B.  Van  Riper,  Warner  W.  Westervelt  and  guest, 
David  Zabriskie,  and  Harold  B.  Zabriskie. 

ULSTER  NAMES  OFFICERS.  — Fifty  members, 
their  ladies  and  guests  attended  the  annual  Fall  dinner 
meeting  and  election  of  officers  at  Mountain  Crest 
House,  on  the  Minnewaska  trail  near  Gardiner,  N.  Y., 
Saturday,  November  21.  Laurence  V.  Bogert  and  Ken- 
neth E.  Hasbrouck  were  re-elected  Branch  president  and 
secretary-treasurer.  The  program  featured  an  address  by 
Alfred  Douglas  on  traditions,  ceremonies  and  dances  of 
the  American  Indian. 

After  the  reception,  those  present  enjoyed  a tradi- 
tional Dutch  hiitspot  dinner,  during  which  President 
Bogert  informed  the  gathering  of  the  death  on  Novem- 
ber 17  of  Miss  Florence  McAleer,  the  Society’s  executive 
Secretary  for  many  years.  The  members  by  resolution 
instructed  the  Branch  secretary  to  write  Miss  McAleer's 
family  expressing  sympathy,  and  appreciation  for  her 
loyal  service. 

Others  attending  were  Miss  Beatrice  Bogert,  Mrs. 
Julia  Bogert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Demarest,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Demarest,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  B. 
De  Witt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Deyo,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Douglas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Chester  DuMond,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Elmendorf,  Jacob  Elting,  Alfred  Hasbrouck, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Hasbrouck  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Hasbrouck, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severyn  J. 
Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Heidgerd,  Arthur  Kurtz,  Jay  LeFevre, 
John  H.  LeFevre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  LeFevre,  Louis 
D.  LeFevre,  Frank  D.  Hoornbeek,  John  Matthews,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ivan  T.  Ostrander,  Miss  Mary  Riker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  E.  Snow,  Bryon  J.  Terwilliger,  Guard 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melvin  Van  Sickle,  and  C.  K.  Woodbridge. 


UNION  HOLDS  DINNER-DANCE.  —Celebrat- 
ing the  traditional  feast-day  of  St.  Nicholas,  Branch 
members  and  their  ladies,  and  guests,  met  for  the  annual 
dinner-dance  at  Winfield  Scott  Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Friday,  December  4.  Branch  President  Van  Inwegen  pre- 
sided. Committeemen  in  charge  of  the  arrangements 
were  Dr.  George  J.  Deyo,  Clinton  H.  Ackerman,  and 
Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen,  chairman. 

Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  president  of  the  parent 
Society,  related  the  history  and  legend  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Known  for  centuries  in  Holland,  Shiterklaas  is  dear  to 
Dutch  children  as  a benign  bringer  of  gifts  who  sup- 
posedly comes  from  Spain  every  year  on  December  6, 
or  the  eve  of  that  day,  in  the  ceremonial  robes  of  a 
bishop  with  mitre  and  staff,  and  riding  a white  horse. 
His  helper,  Zuuirfc  Piet  (Black  Peter),  carries  a sack 
on  his  back  and  a rod  in  one  hand,  representing  reward 
and  symbolic  punishment.  Santa  Claus  in  this  country 
and  Father  Christmas  in  England  both  descend  from 
St.  Nicholas,  although  attributes  differ  somewhat  and 
their  visits  come  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Others  present  were  Mrs.  George  J.  Deyo,  William 
Edelen,  Executive  Secretary  Wilson  V.  Ledley,  Harold 

M.  Lowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  L.  Terhune,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Van  Inwegen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Van  Duyne,  Mrs.  Enoch  G. 
Van  Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Guard  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
drick Van  Pelt,  and  Col.  and  Mrs.  G.  Bartram  Woodruff. 

ALBANY  MEMBERS  IN  PAGEANT 

Holland  Society  members  were  prominent  in  the 
annual  St.  Nicholas  dinner  of  the  Dutch  Settlers  Society 
held  at  the  First  (Dutch)  Church  in  Albany,  December 
8.  Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Albany  County  vice- 
president,  who  is  registrar  and  Year  Book  editor  for  the 
Dutch  Settlers,  presented  certificates  to  the  many  new 
members.  Edward  Gardner,  attired  as  a fourth-century 
Christian  bishop,  represented  St.  Nicholas  in  a tableau, 
"A  Dutch  Family  at  Worship.” 

Written  by  Mrs.  Gardner  and  first  staged  during 
Princess  Beatrix’  visit  in  Albany  last  Fall,  the  tableau 
showed  a colonial  family  gathered  for  daily  Bible 
reading.  Narrator  was  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck.  The 
family  was  that  of  Dirck  Theunissen  Van  Vechtcn, 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Rensselaerswyck  as  a boy  of 
four  in  163  8,  who  about  16  59  married  Jannetje  Michel- 
sen,  daughter  of  Michel  Janse  (Vreeland).  Reverend 

N.  E.  Thomas,  church  pastor,  gave  the  principal  address. 

FAMOUS  CHURCH  BELL  RINGS  OUT 

New  York’s  own  Liberty  Bell  pealed  from  Domine 
Palen’s  Middle  Collegiate  Church  when  the  bells  of 
many  churches  joyously  sounded  to  welcome  President 
Eisenhower  home  from  his  22,000-mile  tour  of  11 
nations  last  month.  Cast  in  Amsterdam  in  1729,  it 
was  brought  from  Holland  in  1731  and  delivered  by 
ox-team  to  the  church,  then  on  Nassau  Street,  gift  of 
the  family  of  Abraham  de  Peyster. 

In  173  5 the  bell  rang  out  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  was  when  John  Peter  Zenger,  whose  New  York 
Weekly  Journal  had  criticized  Governor  Cosby’s  con- 
duct in  office,  was  acquitted  of  seditious  libel.  About 
20  years  older  than  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  it  pealed  for  Washington’s  inaugura- 
tion in  New  York  in  1789,  and  has  tolled  for  the  death 
of  every  President  from  Washington  to  the  present. 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  president  since  1937  of  the 
American  Horse  Shows  Association,  became  the  asso- 
ciation’s board  chairman  earlier  this  month. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  has  been  elected  president, 
and  Professor  James  G.  Van  Derpool  a trustee,  of  the 
Ulster  County  Historical  Society. 

Frederic  Voorhees  retired  on  December  1 after  40 
years  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  where  he 
served  as  counsel. 

Vernon  A.  Vrooman  became  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  last  Summer, 
following  his  retirement  as  law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota. 

James  E.  Dingman  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Telephone  & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Al- 
bany County  Branch,  has  been  bereaved  in  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Foster  Merrill  Winne,  who  died 
November  1. 

J.  Paul  Demaree  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  registrar 
of  Lafayette  Chapter,  Kentucky  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Jay  Le  Fevre,  who  formerly  represented  the  29th 
New  York  Congressional  District  in  Congress,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  College  Council  of  the  State  University 
College  of  Education  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Lansing,  well  known  consultant  in  the 
ferrous  castings  industry,  has  been  named  executive 
secretary  of  the  Ductile  Iron  Society,  national  trade 
association  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  C.  Van  Inwegen,  Marine  Corps  reserve  of- 
ficer who  in  September  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky 
Bar,  is  serving  with  the  State  legislative  commission  as 
attorney  to  advise  members  of  the  Kentucky  legislature 
on  bills  presented  for  enactment. 

W.  Adriance  Kipp,  Jr.,  has  been  reappointed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  to  his  12th  annual  term  as 
member  of  the  Bergen  County  character  and  fitness 
committee  to  examine  into  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  State  Bar. 

Edward  E.  Wendell  and  Mrs.  Wendell  announce 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Lucy  G. 
Wendell,  to  Richard  W.  Thorpe,  Jr.,  of  Lincoln,  Mass. 
A Spring  wedding  is  planned. 

George  B.  Schoonmaker  is  the  father  of  John 
Schoonmaker,  whose  engagement  to  Miss  Jeanette  Stur- 
gess,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  J.  Sturgess  of 
Altamont,  N.  Y.,  recently  was  announced. 

Trustee  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  has  been  saddened 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Van 
Kleeck,  November  1. 

Philip  F.  Swart,  vice-president  in  the  international 
division  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt’s  informal  account 
of  family  life  with  his  father,  the  late  President,  serially 
published  in  a national  magazine  in  October,  was  later 
issued  by  Harcourt  Brace  under  the  title,  Affectionately, 
F.D.R. 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart,  a warden  of  St.  John’s  Epis- 
copal Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  among  parishioners 
who  turned  out  in  the  tall  beaver  hats,  frock  coats, 
bonnets  and  plumes  of  yesteryear  for  services  held 


November  29  as  part  of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
church  founding  in  18  39. 

Dr.  George  E.  Lent,  Dartmouth  College  economics 
professor,  was  among  panelists  to  speak  at  tax  reform 
hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  Washington  last  month.  His  topic:  special 
problems  in  corporate  taxation  as  related  to  insurance 
companies  and  mutual  financial  companies. 

Lt.  General  Edward  W.  Snedeker,  U.  S.  M.  C., 
who  recently  was  promoted  to  three-star  rank,  assumed 
his  new  duties  as  Commandant,  Marine  Corps  Schools, 
Quantico,  Va.,  November  1.  Previously,  as  Major  Gen- 
eral, he  commanded  the  First  Marine  Division,  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in 
19  3 6 and  co-author  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  His  Neu' 
York,  heads  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabilitation, 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  In  the  10  years  of  its  dedicated 
service,  the  Institute  has  supervised  rehabilitation  of 
more  than  4,000  persons  once  thought  hopelessly  in- 
capacitated through  illness,  accidents,  or  deformities 
at  birth,  it  was  pointed  out  in  a New  York  Herald 
Tribune  feature  article,  November  29. 

Eric  B.  Outwater  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Iris  Miller  at  Christ  Church  Methodist  in  New  York, 
November  28.  The  bride,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Duryee  Miller  of  New  York,  is  a graduate  of 
Chapin  School  and  Finch  College,  ’34.  The  bridegroom, 
who  attended  Choate  School  and  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1931,  served  as  an  Army  officer 
two  years,  and  is  with  National  Steel  Corp.  Best  man 
was  John  Ogden  Outwater,  Jr.,  brother  of  the  groom. 

Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  historian,  lecturer,  former 
war  correspondent  and  night  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  September  became  author  of 
a new  column,  "On  Second  Thought,”  that  appears 
Fridays  in  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y .,  Union-Star. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  Medalist  of  the 
Society  in  1947,  figures  in  a brilliant  historical  study. 
The  Siege  at  Peking  (Harper,  19  39),  in  which  author 
Peter  Fleming  attributes  the  repulse  of  Chinese  attacks 
upon  the  international  community  there  on  June  18, 
1900,  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  to  defenses  "largely 
inspired  and  supervised  by  a young  American  mining 
engineer  who  later  became  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

Judge  John  Van  Voorhis  a trustee  of  the  Society 
and  member  since  193  3 of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  was  in  October  made  an  honorary  member  of 
Phi  Alpha  Delta  legal  fraternity  at  Cornell  Law  School. 
Prior  to  his  designation  to  the  State’s  highest  court. 
Judge  Van  Voorhis  served  as  Justice  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  7th  Judicial  District,  and  then  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Depart- 
ment. His  father,  the  late  Eugene  Van  Voorhis,  was  a 
distinguished  lawyer  in  western  New  York  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  1939-42. 

Major  William  T.  Van  Atten,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
now  assigned  to  Continental  Army  Command,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  as  liaison  officer  with  the  Navy  in  am- 
phibious training,  was  awarded  his  second  Medal  of 
Merit  last  August  by  the  area  U.  S.  commanding  gen- 
eral in  Korea,  at  Seoul,  for  superior  performance  of 
duty  while  serving  as  battalion  commander  of  troops 
near  the  North  Korean  border. 

(Continued  on  Page  S) 
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The  Churches  of  Rockland  County 

by  Wilfred  B.  Taiman 


Early  Dutch  shown  as  businessmen, 
fond  of  pleasure,  but  of  genuine 
faith,  who  founded  many  churches. 

Most  of  us  have  certain  preconceived  notions  about 
the  religious  activities  of  our  ancestors.  The  more 
articulate  Yankees  have  almost  convinced  everybody 
that  this  country  was  settled  entirely  by  people  who 
went  to  church  to  a man  every  Sunday.  On  the  other 
hand,  thanks  largely  to  Washington  Irving,  the  male 
Dutch  settlers  may  seem  comic  figures  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  All  this  is  only  partly  true.  The  New  Eng- 
landers were  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  have  painted 
themselves,  nor  were  the  Dutch  so  comical  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  would  have  us  believe.  They  were,  in 
fact,  a lusty  crew  — lustier  than  many  now  care 
to  think. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  people  and  their  environment 
here  made  New  Netherland  one  of  the  most  unlikely 
of  all  regions  of  colonial  America  for  religion  to  get 
started  and  to  keep  going;  but  it  took  root  early,  and 
flourished.  Students  of  the  old  records,  especially  of 
court  proceedings  in  New  Amsterdam,  soon  perceive 
that  the  people  were  a turbulent  lot.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  spent  much  time  in  wrangling  with 
one  another,  with  the  Indians,  the  Yankees,  and  their 
own  government.  In  addition,  they  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  had  a high  regard  for  trade  and  the  business 
of  making  money.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  while 
they  didn’t  let  business  interfere  with  pleasure,  they 
didn’t  let  either  interfere  with  the  expression  of  a deep- 
rooted  religious  faith. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note  that  the  Dutch 
pioneers  did  not  come  here  because  of  religious  perse- 
cution at  home,  as  many  of  the  settlers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  did.  They  came  for  business  reasons  — 
simply  to  make  a living.  The  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany was  a business  venture,  and  it  brought  soldiers, 
tradesmen,  trappers,  farmers,  laborers,  storekeepers,  and 
every  other  kind  of  person  necessary  to  establish  a 
commercial  town  in  the  wilderness.  Thus,  New  Amster- 
dam became  a "boom  town,”  like  San  Francisco  during 
the  gold  rush.  And  the  people  behaved  very  much  like 
those  in  other  boom  towns  — with  the  exception  that 
they  wanted  religious  worship  established  for  them 
right  away. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  not  only  had  full 
authority  to  establish  colonies  and  govern  them,  but 
this  authority  extended  to  matters  civil  and  commer- 
cial and  even  to  the  calling  of  ministers  and  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians.  The  Company  supplied  two 
comforters  of  the  sick,”  one  of  whose  duties  was  to 
read  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  on  Sundays.  That 
didn  t satisfy  the  people,  who  soon  asked  for  an  ordained 
minister,  and  by  1628  they  had  one.  He  preached  to  5 0 
communicants  in  the  loft  of  the  windmill. 

Some  time  later  there  was  another  minister,  the  Rev. 
Everardus  Bogardus,  husband  ot  the  famous  Anneke 
Jans  Bogardus.  If  he  hadn’t  followed  the  ministerial 

Welfred  B.  Talman,  one-time  editor  of  de  Halve  Maen,  was 
in  1932  elected  a trustee  of  the  Holland  Society  at  28  and 
served  27  years.  He  has  written  about  historical  matters  for 
several  decades,  and  lives  with  his  family  at  Spring  Valley, 

IV . Y.  — in  Rockland  County,  where  the  Talmans  were  the 
first  permanent  white  settlers  in  1675. 


practice  of  latinizing  his  name,  he  would  have  been 
plain  Evert  Bogert.  In  his  day  an  amusing  example 
came  about  of  the  way  Dutchmen  combined  work, 
wassail  and  worship.  The  people  of  New  Amsterdam 
wanted  a new  church  to  replace  the  old  one  in  the 
windmill.  Domine  Bogardus’  daughter  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  that  convivial  occasion  was  thought  by  him 
and  Director  Kieft  to  be  an  excellent  time  to  set  the 
plan  in  motion.  The  record  says  that  "after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  round”  of  drinking,  Kieft  set  a liberal  example 
by  subscribing  a handsome  sum  to  the  new  church, 
and  then  the  subscription  list  was  passed  around.  The 
other  guests,  light  of  head  and  glad  of  heart,  did  like- 
wise, but  repented  in  the  morning.  Quite  a few  forgot 
entirely  to  pay  their  pledges. 

Plans  were  made  to  locate  the  new  church  building 
inside  the  fort  itself,  where  the  Custom  House  now 
stands  below  Bowling  Green  in  Manhattan.  But  this 
brought  out  the  very  practical  argument  that  such  a 
lofty  structure  as  the  one  planned  would  take  the  wind 
off  the  grist  mill.  Kieft  lined  himself  up  with  those 
who  said  grain  could  be  ground  with  a southeast  wind 
as  well  as  with  a southwest  wind,  so  the  church  was 
built  in  the  fort  anyway. 

Not  long  after  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  directorship  began 
in  1647,  it  was  stated  that  "almost  a full  one-fourth 
of  New  Amsterdam  hath  become  houses  for  the  sale 
of  brandy,  tobacco  and  beer,”  proving  that  New 
Amsterdam  was  a real  boom  town.  Nevertheless,  about 
this  time  the  people  sent  a petition  to  Holland  saying 
that  "in  so  wild  a community  where  there  are  so  many 
loose  people,  the  youth  should  be  well  taught  and 
brought  up,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  also 
in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord.”  So  the  West 
India  Company  agreed  to  set  aside  a suitable  amount  of 
space  in  the  town  tavern  for  a school  room. 

Stuyvesant  was  a bit  over-zealous  on  the  religious 
side.  Because  he  found  it  difficult  to  have  a good  time, 
he  wanted  to  see  that  no  one  else  enjoyed  himself  either. 
Up  to  1654  the  colony  had  been  quite  religiously  toler- 
ant, but  Stuyvesant  stirred  up  feeling  against  the  Luth- 
erans and  the  Quakers,  finally  ordering  the  whipping 
post  for  any  person  who  participated  more  than  twice 
in  any  other  service  than  the  Dutch  Reformed.  This 
didn’t  please  the  people  at  all,  because  it  was  the  sort 
of  thing  they  had  fought  a war  against.  It  didn’t  please 
the  West  India  Company  either.  The  Company  knew 
that  freedom  of  religion  was  good  business  policy,  so 
Stuyvesant  was  reprimanded,  and  that  ended  religious 
persecution. 

Then  Stuyvesant  set  about  making  blue  laws  against 
the  fun-loving  people,  who  were  fond  of  what  he  called 
"hot  and  rebellious  liquors,”  and  who  "wasted  gun- 
powder” by  carousing  and  shooting  up  the  town  on 
New  Year’s  and  May  Day.  The  Director  saw  to  it  that 
there  were  laws  against  the  liquor  traffic;  against  fight- 
ing, and  racing  on  Sunday;  against  working,  fishing,  or 
hunting  during  divine  service,  and  against  card-playing, 
backgammon,  tennis,  bowling,  and  ball-playing.  How- 
ever, the  citizens  took  great  delight  and  made  no  little 
profit  by  breaking  Stuyvesant’s  blue  laws,  and  the  rec- 
ords are  full  of  their  ingenious  excuses  for  law-breaking. 

With  this  as  a background,  we  begin  to  see  what 
kind  of  people  they  were  who  began  to  filter  out  of 
New  Amsterdam  westward  even  before  the  British 


occupation  in  1664.  In  1660  was  founded  a notable 
Reformed  Church  at  Bergen,  now  the  northern  part 
of  Jersey  City,  that  many  used  as  a stepping  stone  before 
they  came  up  to  the  vast  wilderness  of  Hackensack, 
Acquackanock  (Passaic),  and  to  what  is  now  Rockland 
County.  Even  earlier,  the  Dutch  established  churches 
west  of  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  in  1648, 
and  at  Kingston  in  16  59.  Whether  they  were  in  the 
wilderness,  whether  they  had  a church  or  a pastor,  there 
was  no  interruption  of  religious  worship  on  the  part  of 
these  people.  A voorlczer,  or  prominent  layman,  con- 
ducted services  in  the  houses  of  the  congregation  as 
regularly  as  possible. 

The  voorlezer  of  Hackensack  and  Acquackanock, 
one  Guliam  Bertholf,  was  so  well  liked  that  the  com- 
municants pooled  their  resources  and  sent  him  to  Hol- 
land to  be  examined  and  ordained.  In  spite  of  English 
rule  then  in  effect  over  New  Netherland,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  was  still  dependent  upon  Holland, 
and  the  Church  there  kept  in  even  better  touch  with 
its  members  in  the  wilderness  than  the  West  India 
Company  had  with  its  employees. 

Domine  Bertholf  returned  in  February  1694  as 
pastor  of  the  two  churches,  but  actually  as  a missionary 
for  most  of  the  territory  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Ulster  County  and  from  Tarrytown  to  Pompton.  His 
salary  was  $240  a year,  paid  half-and-half  by  the  two 
churches.  He  continued  in  his  post  for  more  than  3 0 
years,  covering  this  vast  territory  quite  thoroughly  and 
most  zealously.  To  him  we  owe  an  extremely  careful 
and  complete  set  of  church  records  of  every  church 
he  supervised. 

When  he  visited  Tappan  in  October  1694,  he  found 
there  a small  congregation  worshipping  in  homes  of  the 
members.  He  didn’t  have  to  start  the  church;  it  was 
already  organized  in  an  informal  way,  and  probably 
had  been  since  the  16  Tappan  patentees  and  their  fam- 
ilies settled  there  in  1686.  But  Domine  Bertholf  admin- 
istered the  first  communion  on  October  24,  1694. 
Although  never  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Tappan 
Church,  he  was  its  ministerial  supervisor  over  three 
decades.  The  first  church  at  Tappan,  a little  stone 
structure,  was  built  in  1716.  There  were  probably  about 
300  persons  in  the  neighborhood,  among  them  Coopers, 
DeClercks,  DeGroots,  Blauvelts,  Harings,  Strauts,  Van 
Houtens,  Tallmans.  The  present  Tappan  Church  build- 
ing, the  third  one,  is  125  years  old  this  year. 

Reverend  Frederic  Muzelius  was  the  first  pastor  to 
be  called  to  Tappan.  During  his  22  years’  ministry, 
1727-49,  began  the  most  disturbed  period  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  this  country.  In  general  the  contro- 
versy concerned  whether  the  American  church  should 
break  away  from  control  abroad  and  ordain  its  own 
ministers.  The  Cocfiis  party,  which  eventually  prevailed, 
advocated  freedom  from  Dutch  ties,  the  Confcrcnfic 
group  insisted  upon  continued  allegiance  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam.  Domine  Muzelius  apparently  overstepped 
the  bounds,  for  the  Amsterdam  classis  ousted  him  from 
office;  however,  the  Tappan  congregation  gave  him  a 
pension  and  he  continued  active  in  church  work 
many  years. 

This  jurisdictional  dispute  began  in  1737,  and  not 
for  nearly  3 5 years  did  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica finally  break  away  from  the  Church  in  Holland. 
The  strife  was  bitter;  it  split  congregations  and  even 
families.  After  a few  years  of  denominational  peace 
came  the  Revolution,  which  produced  more  politics  and 


factionalism,  paving  the  way  for  a secession  of  small 
bodies  from  the  main  congregations  in  1822  to  form, 
when  organized,  the  True  Reformed  or  "Seceder” 
churches. 

The  fact  that  a group  of  churches  in  a wilderness 
practically  cut  off  from  the  religious  world,  speaking 
a strange  tongue  in  a rival  government,  and  receiving 
no  new  blood  by  immigration,  could  survive  and  even 
grow  under  such  conditions  shows  the  tenacity  of  this 
deep-rooted  faith.  The  period  of  doctrinal  differences 
witnessed  marked  progress  among  the  Reformed 
churches,  and  indeed  may  have  occasioned  it.  Thus,  the 
church  at  Tappan  grew  the  most  under  Domine 
Muzelius,  for  during  his  ministry  280  persons  were 
added  to  the  communion  and  112  5 persons  baptized. 

A month  after  Domine  Muzelius’  pastorate  closed, 
the  New  Hempstead  or  Clarkstown  Church  at  ''X’est 
Nyack  was  organized  as  an  offshoot  from  Tappan.  For 
81  years  the  two  churches  were  served  by  the  same 
pastor,  first  by  Samuel  Verbryck  and  then  by  Nicholas 
Fansing  (pronounced  "Fonsen”).  Each  gave  two-thirds 
of  his  time  to  Tappan  and  one-third  to  Clarkstown. 
Domine  Verbryck  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  endangered  his  life  working  for  American 
liberty.  He  is  noted  for  having  been  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  trustees  of  Rutgers  University.  There  were 
115  3 baptisms  under  his  pastorate. 

Domine  Fansing,  a river  boatman  on  the  Hudson 
before  he  got  the  call  to  religion,  came  to  Tappan  in 
1784.  He  carried  snuff  loose  in  his  vest  pocket,  and 
his  clothes  were  said  to  have  been  continually  snuff- 
covered  from  head  to  foot.  A thunderer  in  the  pulpit, 
he  was  an  extremely  pious  and  outspoken  man,  and  one 
who  did  not  always  conform  to  ever}'  rule  of  dignity, 
but  who  was  respected  none  the  less  for  that.  His  re- 
markable career  is  detailed  in  Cole’s  History  of  Rock- 
land County,  page  232  ff. 

A typical  church  service  in  those  days  involved  whole 
families  coming  from  miles  away,  on  horseback  or  in 
crude  conveyances.  Before  church  the  men  had  a drink 
and  a smoke  in  Casparus  Mabie’s  Tavern  (now  the  ’76 
House),  in  Tappan,  where  Major  Andre  was  imprisoned 
during  the  Revolution.  On  entering  church  at  10  a.m., 
after  the  roll  of  a drum,  they  looked  over  the  notices 
of  strayed  or  impounded  cattle,  auctions,  and  lost  prop- 
erty that  were  tacked  up  on  the  church  door.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  best  time  to  trade  a horse,  if  you 
arrived  at  the  church  early  enough.  Once  inside,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  people  who  got  too  cold  to  rise  and 
walk  around.  Mothers  carried  infants  out  when  they 
got  restless,  and  carried  them  back  in  again. 

There  was  only  one  service  in  winter.  In  other  seasons 
there  was  an  hour’s  recess  while  lunch  was  eaten  on 
the  lawn.  The  men,  somehow,  managed  to  get  to  the 
tavern  again  to  fortify  themselves  for  the  afternoon 
service,  which  lasted  only  an  hour  and  a half.  It  is 
likewise  reported  that  still  more  fortification  was  neces- 
sary for  the  ride  home,  and  this,  perhaps,  inspired  some 
of  the  horse-racing  that  took  place  after  lunch. 

In  tracing  the  Rockland  church  family  tree  down 
to  the  present,  it  should  be  noted  that  Old  Bergen 
Church  was  the  first  and  only  one  established  under 
Dutch  rule  in  the  Bergen-Hudson-Passaic  area  and 
adjacent  Rockland  County.  Tappan  was  the  fifth  church 
founded,  and  Clarkstown  the  12th.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  W’est  New  Hempstead  (or  Kakiat)  was  the 
ISth,  and  from  this,  in  1 865,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Spring  \'alley  was  formed. 
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A Celebrated  Revolutionary  Highway:  I. 

by  Willard  L.  De  Yoe 


Hospitable  Dutch  were  hosts  to  Wash- 
ington and  witnessed  historic  events 
in  area  traversed  by  strategic  road. 

During  the  Revolution,  a highway  cutting  across 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  line  near  the  Hudson 
River  formed  part  of  a road-net  of  vital  importance  to 
hard-pressed  American  armies  under  General  Washing- 
ton. Following  modern  U.  S.  Route  202  a considerable 
part  of  the  way,  it  connected  New  England  and  New 
York  with  the  nation’s  first  capital  at  Philadelphia  and 
the  South.  Strategically  the  road  provided  an  essential 
link  of  communication  between  the  colonies,  and  per- 
mitted inland  troop  movements  that  in  effect  nullified 
British  naval  control  of  the  Hudson  and  nearby  coastal 
waters.  The  highway  traversed  an  area  then  largely 
inhabited  by  Dutch-descended  patriot  colonists,  with 
whom  Washington  made  his  headquarters  on  several 
occasions.  Let  us  retrace  its  course  with  reference  to 
those  people  and  then-existing  landmarks. 

This  road  continued  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson 
at  King’s  Ferry,  north  of  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  It  went 
southerly  through  the  old  settlements  of  Haverstraw 
and  Kakiate,  then  westerly  to  and  across  a small  stream 
then  called  Dunker  Val  (Dark  Brook,  now  the  Mahwah 
River),  thence  southwesterly  along  that  stream  to 
another  settlement  marked  by  Suffern’s  Tavern.  It  kept 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Appalachian  range  known 
as  the  Ramapo  Mountains.  Near  the  Tavern  it  met  with 
a road  coming  southerly  and  just  emerging  from  the 
Ramapo  Pass.  This  road  through  the  Pass  was  used  to 
journey  northward  to  a Clove,  known  as  Smith’s,  and 
beyond  to  such  old  settlements  as  Newburgh  and 
West  Point. 

Near  Suffern’s  Tavern  the  Ramapo  River  emerges 
from  the  Pass  which  bears  its  name,  and  flows  south- 
westerly through  a valley  also  bearing  its  name.  This 
picturesque  valley  has  the  rugged,  rocky  slopes  of  the 
Ramapos  to  the  west,  and  the  more  smooth  Campgaw 
Mountain  on  its  easterly  side.  Some  10  miles  long,  it 
is  divided  by  three  ancient  areas  that  have  no  definite 
bounds.  To  the  north  is  Ramapo  (Ramapough)  ; in  the 
middle,  Yawpo  (Yawpough);  and  at  the  southerly  end, 
the  Ponds.  Through  its  length  and  the  Ponds  area,  the 
throughway  road  followed  the  easterly  side  of  the  River. 
At  the  Ponds,  an  old  settlement,  was  a Reformed 
Dutch  Church  built  in  1710  that  stood  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  an  intersection  with  a road  running 
easterly  toward  Hackensack  (the  Franklin  Lake  road). 
A mile  or  so  south  of  the  church  building,  the  highway 
crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Ramapo  River  by  a 
bridge,  known  as  Schuyler’s.  It  was  now  in  a large  roll- 
ing plain  area  known  as  Pompton. 

In  Pompton  three  rivers  meet,  the  Pequannock  from 
the  northwest,  the  Wanaque  from  the  north,  and  the 
Ramapo  from  the  northeast,  to  form  the  Pequannock, 
also  called  the  Pompton  River.  This  stream  flows  soutli 
about  five  miles  and  joins  the  Passaic  River  at  a place 
significantly  called,  in  colonial  days.  Two  Bridges.  After 
leaving  Schuyler’s  Bridge,  the  highway  ran  southwesterly 
and  then  westerly  until  it  crossed,  by  bridges,  the  Wan- 
aque and  the  Pequannock.  After  passing  over  the  latter, 
it  turns  southerly  and  follows  the  west  bank  about  seven 
miles  to  Two  Bridges.  Here,  it  goes  first  through  an  old 


settlement  called  Pompton  Plains,  another  significant 
name,  and  then  through  an  indefinite  area  called 
Pequannock.  In  or  about  1771  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  congregation  of  Pompton,  founded  in  1736, 
built  its  church  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  at 
Pompton  Plains.  Southwest  of  Two  Bridges  and  on  the 
highway  was  the  old  settlement  of  Morristown.  From 
there  the  traveller  passed  south  through  many  com- 
munities, including  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  then 
crossed  the  Delaware  River  into  Pennsylvania. 

The  countryside  along  this  highway  from  Pompton 
Plains  to  the  provincial  line  in  Ramapo,  a few  miles 
south  of  Suffern’s  Tavern,  had  been  settled  long  before 
by  people  of  Holland-Dutch  descent.  In  Revolutionary 
times  these  inhabitants  mostly  depended  on  the  farm 
for  subsistence,  and  their  dwellings  on  each  side  of 
the  road  showed  the  artistic  influence  typical  of  farm- 
houses the  Dutch  settlers  had  built  in  older  settlements 
along  the  Hudson  River.  They  were  usually  one-story 
high  with  smooth-cut  red  sandstone  fronts  and  sides 
sometimes  of  that  material  or,  like  the  rear  walls,  of 
rubble  and  mortar.  The  roofs  above  attics  or  garrets 
were  either  gambrel  in  style,  or  descended  from  the 
ridge  in  a graceful,  sloping  curve,  to  form  eaves  pro- 
jecting to  front  and  rear.  At  one  end  was  a connecting 
room,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  house,  which  con- 
tained the  kitchen. 

Usually  the  main  floor  had  a center  hall  which  ran 
from  front  to  rear,  with  entrance  doors  on  each  end. 
These  doors  were  cut  in  half  horizontally,  so  that  the 
upper  half  could  be  opened  while  the  lower  half  was 
kept  closed.  This  convenience,  called  "Dutch  doors,” 
let  in  air  and  light,  and  kept  out  farm  animals.  On  the 
kitchen  side  of  the  hall  was  the  dining  room;  on  the 
other  the  living  room,  which  also  served  as  the  family 
bedroom.  Curtained  beds  furnished  the  necessary  pri- 
vacy. The  house  was  heated  by  large  fireplaces,  and 
cooking  was  done  on  the  kitchen  fireplace.  Near  each 
house  was  a spacious  barn  for  the  farm  animals.  Under 
the  hip-roof  was  the  mow,  filled  with  sweet-smelling 
hay  from  the  meadow.  If  there  was  a small  stream  or 
spring  nearby,  a little  pond  was  formed,  where  the 
animals  could  be  easily  watered,  called  in  Dutch  the 
wafer plass.  This  was  a favorite  place  for  the  ducks 
and  geese. 

Many  Dutch  surnames  of  the  inhabitants  along  this 
highv/ay  appear  on  the  Erskine-De  Witt  maps  prepared 
for  the  use  of  American  staff  officers  in  the  Revolution. 
Among  the  colonists  in  the  Pequannock-Pompton  area 
named  therein  (those  marked  with  asterisks  bear  names 
of  the  associates  who  made  the  Pequannock-Pompton 
tract  purchase  from  the  Indians  in  1695  ) are:  Lawrence, 
Doremus,  Jacobus,  Dodd’s  Tavern,  Mandeville,"'  De 
Bow,  Berry, Roome’s  Tavern,  Mead,’-'  Van  Ness,  Ryer- 
son,’-'  Bartholf,  Schuyler, Warmsley’s  Tavern  (during 

GUEST  AUTHOR. — Willard  L,  De  Yoe,  author  of  this  two- 
part  article,  is  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  University  and  Colum- 
bia Law  School.  Resident  of  Paterson,  N.  J„  he  is  now  retired 
from  active  practice  of  law  at  the  New  Jersey  Bar.  He  became 
interested  in  local  history  some  IS  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
written  widely  on  the  history  of  Bergen,  Passaic  and  Rockland 
counties,  mainly  in  the  Revolutionary  period.  In  the  10.30's 
Mr.  De  Yoe  served  two  three-year  terms  on  the  Passaic  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  which  provided  funds  for  restoring  the 
Dey  Mansion  in  Preakness,  and  during  one  year  was  director 
of  the  board. 
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HEADQUARTERS  ON  HISTORIC  ROAD 


Sketch  of  Dutch  colonial  home  near  Mahwah,  N.  J where 
Washington  made  his  headquarters  several  times.  Built  in  the 
ISth  century,  it  was  torn  down  about  100  years  ago. 


the  Revolution  a Morristown  merchant,  Joseph  Curtis, 
became  the  keeper  of  this  tavern  called  the  Yellow 
House).  In  the  Ramapo  Valley,  east  of  the  Ramapo 
River,  are  found  Shute,  Schuyler,"'  Ackerman,  Bogart, 
Van  Houten,  Van  Allen,  Romaine,  Garrison,  Bartholf, 
Bartholomew  (Bartholf),  Hopper,  and  Baldwin.  At 
intervals  during  the  war.  General  Washington  stayed 
in  homes  of  three  of  these  families:  Hopper  (see  illus- 
tration above),  Mandeville  and  Van  Allen. 

Washington’s  victories  at  Trenton  Christmas  Night, 
1776,  and  at  Princeton  on  January  3,  1777,  reestab- 
lished the  Revolutionary  cause  and  vitalized  an  Amer- 
ican army  which  had  been  withdrawing  before  the 
British  ever  since  the  defeat  on  Long  Island  in  August 
of  1776.  The  brilliantly  planned  winter  battles  forced 
the  British  out  of  the  State;  and  Washington’s  troops 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  In  the 
spring  he  removed  to  Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  where  Gen- 
eral Howe  with  a British  army  failed  to  draw  him  into 
a battle.  For  about  a week  after  July  4,  the  American 
army  was  again  in  Morristown.  Then  it  marched  north- 
ward to  the  Pompton  area  along  the  highway  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article  and  arrived  there  on  July  11. 

Like  Morristown,  Pompton  became  an  American 
army  post  early  in  the  war,  where  troops  were  quartered 
during  the  winters.  Pompton  was  important  as  the 
gateway  to  that  portion  of  northeastern  New  Jersey  — 
a mountainous  region  — where  an  extensive  iron  in- 
dustry had  grown  up.  Here  were  made  munitions  of 
war  for  the  American  forces.  In  Pompton  itself  was  the 
Pompton  Iron  Works.  Its  ironmaster  during  the  war 
was  Gabriel  Ogden,  of  a family  long  interested  in  iron 
production  and  manufacture.  On  July  11,  1777,  the 
patriot  army  encamped  in  tents  at  Pompton  Plains. 
General  Washington  made  his  headquarters  in  the  farm- 
house of  Captain  William  Mandeville,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  highway  not  far  south  of  the  Dutch  Church. 

A heavy  rainstorm  prevented  the  troops  from  con- 
tinuing their  march  north  along  the  highway  until 
July  14.  William  Mandeville,  whose  ancestors  had  come 
from  Holland,  was  host  to  the  commander-in-chief 
several  days  longer  than  expected.  While  at  this  head- 
quarters, at  Pompton  Plains,  estimated  to  be  "18  Miles 
from  Morris  Town,”  General  Washington  was  very 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  army  opposing  a 
British  invasion  which  had  progressed  south  from  Canada 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  at  Albany,  had  sent  a communication,  re- 


ceived at  the  Mandeville  headquarters,  that  left  the 
capture  of  the  American  army  a matter  of  uncertainty. 

In  December  of  1780  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a 
high-ranking  officer  in  the  allied  French  army  then  in 
New  England,  travelled  northerly  along  the  highway 
on  his  return  from  the  capital  at  Philadelphia  toward 
General  Washington’s  headquarters,  then  at  New  Wind- 
sor-on-Hudson.  He  wrote  of  the  Mandeville  farms  in 
his  book.  Travels  in  North  America,  published  1787: 
I again  saw  with  pleasure  the  environs  of  Morris  Town, 
which  are  agreeable  and  well  cultivated;  but  after  passing  the 
Rockaway,  and  approaching  Pompton,  I was  astonished  at 
the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  agriculture  is  carried,  and 
particularly  admired  the  farms  of  Messieurs  Mandeville.  They 
are  the  sons  of  a Dutchman,  who  first  cleared  the  grounds 
from  which  they  now  reap  such  rich  harvests.  Their  domains 
join  each  other.  In  each  of  them  the  manor  is  very  simple  and 
small,  the  barns  alone  are  lofty  and  spacious.  Always  faithful 
to  their  national  economy,  they  cultivate,  reap,  and  sell,  with- 
out augmenting  either  their  houses  or  their  enjocTnents;  con- 
tent with  living  in  a corner  of  their  farm,  and  with  being  only 
the  spectators  of  their  own  wealth.  By  the  side  of  these  old 
farms  we  see  new  settlements  forming,  and  have  more  and 
more  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  if  the  war  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  population,  it  has  not  entirely  sus- 
pended them.  The  night,  which  surprised  me  on  my  journey, 
deprived  me  of  the  beautiful  prospect  this  country  would  have 
continued  to  afford.  Being  very  dark,  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  I passed  two  or  three  rivulets,  on  very  small  bridges, 
and  got  to  Courtheath's  Tavern.  (Ed.  note:  Curtis’  Tavern  — 
the  Yellow  House.  The  rivulets  are  the  Pequannock  and  the 
Wanaque,  and  the  bridges,  though  modern  and  spacious,  are 
there  yet.) 

The  hand  of  time  has  removed  Captain  William 
Mandeville’s  house,  and  a modern  public  school  building 
stands  on  its  site. 

{To  he  concluded) 


HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Richard  K.  Hoagland,  well  known  Cranbury,  N.  J., 
artist  whose  paintings  have  been  widely  shown  in  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere,  last  Fall  had  an  exhibit  of  still- 
life,  portrait,  landscape  and  other  subjects  at  Flagpost 
Inn  near  New  Brunswick. 

Robert  C.  Crane,  who  in  November  was  re-elected 
to  his  second  term  as  Senator  for  Union  County  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Legislature,  has  disposed  of  controlling 
interest  in  the  Elizabeth,  N.  ].,  Journal,  which  had 
been  owned  by  the  Crane  family  three  generations. 
Senator  Crane  continues  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
daily,  acquired  for  New  England  Newspapers,  Inc.,  by 
Ralph  Me  A.  Ingersoll,  former  editor  of  Fortune,  The 
New  Yorker,  and  PM;  and  is  president  and  secretary 
of  Mid-Atlantic  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  has  been 
formed  to  operate  the  property. 

Albert  O.  Bogert,  real  estate  appraisal  expert,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  village  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  to 
set  property  values  for  tax  purposes  of  the  more  than 
6700  dwellings,  270  commercial  and  apartment  prop- 
erties, and  800  vacant  parcels  of  land  in  that  com- 
munity. He  conducted  the  earlier  revaluation  program 
there  in  1952. 

Andrew  J.  Provost,  Jr.,  is  continuing  his  writings 
of  early  settlers  in  New  Netherland.  His  most  recent 
work,  on  the  Molenaers,  follows  earlier  studies  of  the 
Lydecker,  Collier  and  other  families  that  completes  the 
third  volume  of  his  Early  Settlers  of  Bushwick,  L.  1. 
He  also  recently  contributed  materials  on  the  Provoost 
family  for  publication  in  the  New  York  Genealogical 
& Biogra fyhical  Record. 


Parents  of  Abraham  G.  Hopper 

by  George  Otin  Zabriskie 


Genealogist  shows  utility  of  probate 
and  census  records,  and  headstones, 
in  solving  identical-names  problem. 

IN  RECORDS  of  the  ParaiTius,  N.  J.,  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  published  by  New  Jersey  Genealogical  So- 
ciety in  193  5,  this  entry  appears  on  page  18:  "Abram, 
son  of  Garret  and  Maria  Hopper,  born  August  3 1,  1806; 
christened  September  28,  1806.”  Note  that  the  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  is  not  given.  From  other  entries 
in  the  church  records  and  elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  two  Garret  Hoppers  who  could  have  been 
the  father  of  the  boy  Abraham  (Abram)  born  in  1806. 
They  were  first  cousins.  One,  Garret  A.  Hopper  mar- 
ried November  20,  179  5 at  Clarkstown,  N.  Y.,  Mary 
(Maria)  Ann  Van  Orden.  The  other,  Garret  S.  Hopper 
married  February  5,  1803  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  Marytje 
(Maria)  Hopper. 

To  determine  which  of  these  two  couples  were  the 
parents  of  Abraham,  let  us  start  with  the  known  factor, 
Abraham  himself.  As  his  father  was  named  Garret,  it 
is  likely  that  he  used  the  patromynic  initial  "G.”  A 
search  among  the  church  and  cemetery  records  of  the 
vicinity  in  and  near  Paramus  reveals  the  fact  that  an 
Abraham  G.  Hopper  died  October  4,  1831,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Saddle  River  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  His  age  at  death  is  given  as  2 5 years, 
one  month  and  four  days.  A check  shows  that  the 
birth  date  of  this  man,  as  computed  from  his  age  at 
death,  was  August  3 1,  1806.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Abraham  under  discussion. 

Near  Abraham’s  grave  are  four  others  of  interest. 
One  is  that  of  Sally  Maria  Hall,  wife  of  Abraham  G. 
Hopper,  died  April  15,  1887,  in  her  76th  year.  The 
Other  three  are  those  of  Charity  Hopper,  wife  of  John 
H.  Banta,  died  October  10,  1828;  Stephen  Hopper  died 
June  10,  1832,  aged  28  years,  one  month  and  five  days; 
and  Andrew  G.  Hopper,  son  of  Garret  and  Maria 
Hopper,  born  March  28,  1822,  died  October  26,  1838, 
aged  16  years,  six  months  and  29  days. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  Sally  Maria  Hall.  The  Saddle 
River  Reformed  Dutch  Church  records  show  that 
Abram  Hopper  and  Sally  Hall  were  married  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1826,  and  that  Abram  G.  Hopper  and  Sally 
Hall  had  a son  Abram  born  January  8,  1832,  and  chris- 
tened February  12,  18  32.  This  son,  Abraham  A.  Hopper 
married  Catherine  Maria  Hopper,  September  1 5,  1 8 5 5 , 
at  the  Saddle  River  Church. 

To  return  to  the  gravestone  records.  It  is  likely  that 
the  three  Hoppers  buried  with  Abraham  G.  Hopper  and 
his  wife  Sally  Maria  Hall  were  brothers  and  sister  of 
Abraham.  One  was  Andrew  G.,  born  March  28,  1822. 
From  computations  based  on  age  at  death.  Charity  was 
born  September  8,  1809,  and  Stephen  on  May  5,  1804. 
A check  of  the  Paramus  christening  records  shows  that 
all  three  were  children  of  Garret  and  Maria  Hopper  and 
therefore  were  brothers  and  sister  of  Abraham  G. 
Hopper,  as  we  had  surmised. 

But  so  far  we  have  not  determined  which  of  the  two 
Garret  and  Maria  Hoppers  were  the  parents.  One  couple. 
Garret  A.  Hopper  and  Maria  Van  Orden  were  buried 

A biographical  note  of  the  author  appeared  in  de  Halve  Maen, 
Vol.  34,  No.  1 (April  1959),  at  page  9. 


in  the  Saddle  River  Reformed  Dutch  Church  cemetery, 
but  not  near  the  Hopper  graves  we  have  discussed.  The 
graves  of  the  second  couple.  Garret  S.  Hopper  and 
Maria  Hopper  have  not  been  located. 

Obviously,  more  information  is  required.  Let  us  turn 
next  to  the  probate  records.  Here  we  find  significant 
information.  The  will  of  Garret  S.  Hopper  of  Wash- 
ington Township,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  was  dated 
April  20,  1854,  and  probated  March  6,  185  5.  In  it  he 
speaks  of  his  wife  Maria,  sons  John  and  Stephen, 
daughter  Lavina  wife  of  Thomas  Van  Orden,  and 
grandson  Abraham  A.,  son  of  Abraham,  deceased. 
Recall  that  the  Abraham  G.  Hopper  in  question  died  in 
1831  leaving  a posthumously  born  son  Abraham  A. 
Hopper.  It  therefore  appears  that  Garret  S.  Hopper  and 
Marytje  Hopper  were  the  parents  we  have  looked  for. 

But  to  make  doubly  sure,  let  us  turn  to  the  18  5 0 
Federal  census  records.  The  persons  living  in  House 
Number  710  in  Washington  Township,  Bergen  County, 
were  as  follows:  Garret  S.  Hopper  aged  65,  Maria  aged 
61,  Stephen  aged  14,  Sarah  M.  aged  41,  and  Edward 
Hall  aged  45.  This  is  Garret  and  Maria,  son  Stephen, 
widowed  daughter-in-law  Sarah  Maria,  and  her  brother 
Eward  Hall.  But  where  is  the  grandson  Abraham  A. 
Hopper?  In  the  adjacent  house  (Number  709)  were 
Henry  Hall  aged  39,  Sally  Ann  aged  3 5,  Edward  aged 
3,  and  Abraham  Hopper  aged  18.  Pertinent  entries  in 
1860  census  records  have  not  been  located,  but  in 
1870  and  18  80  Abraham  A.  Hopper  and  his  mother 
Sally  were  living  in  the  same  house.  In  1880  she  was 
aged  71,  and  specifically  identified  as  his  mother. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
Garret  S.  Hopper  and  Marytje  Hopper  were  the  parents 
of  the  boy  Abraham  (Abram)  born  and  christened  in 
1806,  and  grandparents  of  Abraham  A.  Hopper,  born 
and  christened  in  18  32.  Garret  S.,  and  Andrew  Hopper 
(whose  house  is  illustrated  on  page  8),  derived  from 
Andries  Hopper,  who  came  to  this  country  about  1651. 


Death  of  Miss  McAleer 

For  42  years  executive  secretary  of  the  Society  until 
her  retirement  in  1957,  Miss  Florence  McAleer  died  at 
the  age  of  67  in  St.  Vincents  Hospital  in  New  York, 
Tuesday,  November  17.  Born  in  Manhattan  on  January 
13,  1892,  a daughter  of  the  late  Owen  and  Catherine 
(Walsh)  McAleer,  she  was  a lifelong  communicant  of 
St.  Joseph’s  parish  in  this  city,  and  had  resided  in  the 
Waverly  Place  area  since  childhood.  She  attended  the 
Ursuline  Academy  here  and  New  Rochelle  College,  in 
the  class  of  1914.  The  following  year,  while  the  late 
Gerard  Beekman  was  president,  she  began  her  long 
association  with  the  Holland  Society. 

Working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  elective  Sec- 
retaries, she  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Society  by 
reason  of  her  delightful  personality  and  exceptional 
competence.  A skilled  genealogist,  and  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Dutch  colonial  era,  she  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  efficient  administration  of  affairs.  Even 
after  retirement  she  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
officers  and  trustees.  She  is  survived  by  two  brothers, 
Hugh  and  Eugene  McAleer.  Many  members  attended 
the  requiem  mass  celebrated  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Washington  Place  and  6th  Avenue,  November  21, 
Interment  was  at  Calvary  Cemetery,  Queens. 
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Find  Dutch  Artifacts  in  “Digs” 

Hidden  America.  By  Roland  Wells  Robbins  and  Evan 
Jones  (Knopf,  1959).  272  pages,  illus. 

The  Manor  House  of  Frederick  Philipse,  which  stands 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  in  North  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  has  for  years  been  a sightseers’  landmark.  It  is 
now  closed  for  a time  to  the  public,  for  on  the  grounds 
a thorough  exploration  of  the  past  is  in  progress.  The 
intent  is  to  uncover  every  vestige  of  300  years  of 
occupation  by  white  families.  These  acres  were  first 
settled  by  the  wealthy  Dutch  merchant  who  gave  his 
name  to  Philipsburg.  The  excavation  there  has  been  in 
charge  of  Roland  Robbins,  a young  pioneer  in  Amer- 
ican archeology.  He  and  his  collaborator,  Evan  Jones, 
have  now  recounted  his  experiences  and  those  of  others 
in  finding  and  restoring  valuable  historic  landmarks  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Generally  the  word  "arche- 
ology” scares  off  readers,  but  Hidden  America  is  no 
stuffy  academic  report.  It  is,  instead,  a most  revealing 
and  enjoyable  work  for  any  layman  with  even  a mild 
interest  in  America’s  past. 

The  story  is  well  supplemented  with  scores  of  excel- 
lent illustrations,  both  photographs  and  reproductions 
of  old  prints.  Besides  the  absorbing  accounts  of  numer- 
ous searches  which  have  been  undertaken  in  America, 
in  our  time  and  in  the  past,  for  evidence  of  our  early 
settlers,  the  book  provides  a highly  instructive  chapter 
of  "do-it-yourself”  advice,  for  all  amateur  archeologists 
who  may  take  on  such  projects.  Surely  those  75  mem- 
bers of  the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society  who, 
last  summer,  unearthed  a smokehouse  floor  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Steuben  House  in  North  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  must  have  many  kindred  spirits  in  other  com- 
munities, eager  to  dig  for  a treasure  of  historic  remains. 

In  this  book  the  full  account  of  the  exploration 
around  Philipse  Manor  is  of  unique  interest  in  disclosing 
what  has  been  brought  to  light  of  a great  family  enter- 
prise of  the  New  Amsterdam  period.  Though  the  end 
of  this  particular  project  is  still  several  years  ahead,  the 
men  wielding  spades  and  steam  shovels  have  already 
unearthed  a wealth  of  detail  about  life  in  the  house- 
hold of  a man  considered  the  richest  in  the  New  York 
colony  at  that  time.  From  the  soil  of  these  Hudson 
shore  acres  have  been  taken  German  salt-glaze  dishes, 
Dutch  pottery,  Chinese  porcelain,  coral  from  the  West 
Indies,  clay  pipes  from  England,  spoons,  hinges,  sleigh 
bells  and  countless  other  artifacts.  By  the  time  this  site 
and  the  buildings  of  a fine  old  Dutch  manor  house  have 
been  reopened  to  visitors,  we  shall  have  valuable  new 
material  for  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  in  America. 

While  author  Robbins  first  gained  fame  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  site  of  Henry  Thoreau’s  Walden  Pond 
cabin,  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  work  of  restoring 
the  Saugus  Iron  Works,  uncovering  new  historical 
material  around  Washington  Irving’s  house,  and  at 
Jefferson’s  birthplace,  and  has  taken  part  in  locating 
the  foundation  of  Du  Pont’s  early  mills.  Although  some 
professional  historians  may  find  portions  of  Hidden 
America  somewhat  sketchy,  there  is  no  other  volume 
which  casts  so  much  unprejudiced  light  upon  the  spec- 
ulations about  Viking  discoveries  in  the  New  World. 
Besides  the  130  illustrations,  the  book  includes  a reading 
list  of  40  volumes  that  open  new  doors  to  all  who  are 
eager  to  go  further  afield.  It  leaves  an  alluring  prospect 
of  great  disclosures  still  to  come.  [C.  //.] 


17th  CENTURY  DUTCH  KITCHEN  EXHIBIT 

In  mid-February  an  exhibit  of  a Dutch  kitchen,  of 
the  type  found  in  Manhattan  in  the  17th  century,  will 
be  oj>ened  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  103rd  Street.  It  will  display  many 
pieces  of  furniture  and  equipment,  as  well  as  herbs  used 
by  Dutch  housewives,  from  the  modern  garden  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Van  Brunt  of  Westchester  County. 

Seminary  Marks  Anniversary 

The  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  affiliated  with  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  marked  a notable  anniversary  and  the  in- 
stallation of  a new  president  October  20.  Besides  cele- 
brating its  175th  anniversary,  the  nation’s  oldest  theo- 
logical seminary  inaugurated  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Vander 
Kolk  as  its  new  president.  Dr.  Vander  Kolk  succeeds 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  Stephen  James,  president  19  5 3-59. 

The  installation  of  Dr.  Vander  Kolk  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Rutgers  University  adjoining  the  seminary 
campus.  Presiding  at  the  service  was  the  president  of 
the  General  Synod,  governing  body  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  a 
member  of  the  Society.  A special  feature  of  the  anni- 
versary celebration  was  a convocation  attended  b}'  more 
than  400  clergymen,  laymen  and  representatives  of 
other  Protestant  seminaries,  held  in  the  Second  Re- 
formed Church  of  New  Brunswick,  at  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Miller,  dean  of  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
gave  the  principal  address. 

At  a special  luncheon  honoring  the  seminary’s  long 
and  distinguished  service,  greetings  were  conveyed  from 
the  government  and  people  of  the  Netherlands  by  the 
ambassador  from  that  country.  Dr.  Jan  H.  van  Roijen. 
He  likened  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  those  of 
the  Netherlands  in  mutually  supporting  the  principle 
of  aiding  underdeveloped  nations  because  of  "human- 
itarianism  and  enlightened  self-interest.”  Other  speakers 
at  the  luncheon  included  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo, 
president  of  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  from  1947 
to  19  52  and  Potomac  Branch  domine,  and  Dr.  Mason 
W.  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers  University.  Dr.  Gross, 
in  his  remarks  stated  that  both  Rutgers  and  the  Sem- 
inary had  been  started  by  "Dutch  Americans  to  meet 
their  children’s  need  for  higher  education.”  He  recalled 
also  that  the  two  institutions  had  been  joined  together 
until  1867  when  a separation  was  effected.  He  added 
that  they  have  continued  to  be  "something  more  than 
extremely  good  neighbors”  since  that  time. 

The  Seminary  was  first  established  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  New  York  area  in  1784. 
In  1810  the  Seminary,  which  consisted  of  a single  pro- 
fessor at  that  time,  was  moved  to  New  Brunswick  when 
Dr.  John  H.  Fivingston,  elected  professor  of  divinity 
by  the  General  Synod,  accepted  an  offer  to  become 
president  of  Rutgers.  The  university  and  the  seminary 
were  united  under  his  leadership  in  October  of  1810 
when  Dr.  Fivingston  moved  to  New  Brunswick. 

Among  members  and  former  members  of  the  Society 
who  have  been  graduated  from  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  past  years  are  Dr.  Hageman,  Domine 
Ernest  R.  Palen,  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  S.  Demarest,  who 
was  president  of  Rutgers  and  Domine  of  the  Society, 
Rev.  Dr.  Evert  van  Slyke,  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Van  Slyke, 
Rev.  Dr.  V’illiam  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Rev.  Dr.  Joachim 
Elmendorf,  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Suydam,  Rev.  Dr.  Acmon 
P.  Van  Giesen,  Rev.  Dr.  David  Cole  and  Rev.  Dr. 
O'sear  M.  Voorhees. 
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Knickerbocker  Mansion  Project 

Historic  events  and  personalities  going  back  to  col- 
onial times  in  this  State,  and  a famous  19  th  century 
literary  work,  are  bound  up  in  efforts  being  made  to 
preserve  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Knickerbackers  at 
Schaghticoke,  in  Rensselaer  County,  some  22  miles 
northeast  of  Albany.  The  movement  is  headed  by  Chase 
Viele,  a member  of  this  Society,  and  by  the  Knicker- 
bocker Historical  Society,  Inc.,  of  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

On  this  property  stood  the  council  oak  for  270  years, 
planted  by  Governor  Andros  to  mark  an  Indian  treaty; 
here  a family  lived  which  for  generations  contributed 
leaders  to  State  and  nation;  and  here  Washington  Irving 
visited  and  derived  background  material  for  his  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New  York,  published 
in  1809.  Subject  of  Mr.  Viele’s  eloquent  appeal  to 
Governor  Rockefeller  last  August,  the  drive  has  enlisted 
support  of  Dr.  Albert  C.  Corey,  State  Historian,  and 
many  other  persons  and  organizations. 

Irving’s  work  made  the  name  "Knickerbocker”  gen- 
erically  descriptive  of  descendants  of  early  Dutch 
settlers.  Historically,  the  surname  contains  an  "a”  and 
derives  from  Harmen  Jansen  Knickerbacker,  who  came 
to  this  country  about  1674  after  Dutch  naval  service 
under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Jan  Louve  Bogert,  of  Harlem,  and  later  the 
family  acquired  lands  where  waters  of  the  Hoosick  and 
Tomhannock  join  at  Schaghticoke  (Algonquin  for 
meeting-of-the-waters;  pronounced  Skat-e-coke). 

Harmen’s  eldest  son  Johannes  became  the  leader  of 
a daring  pioneer  group  which  moved  there  at  a time 
when  control  of  the  region  hung  by  a thread  in  the 
period  after  Schenectady’s  destruction  by  French  and 
Indian  raiders  in  1690.  The  settlers  effectively  main- 
tained Andros’  earlier  alliance  with  local  Indians,  and 
gave  Schaghticoke,  and  the  settlements  below,  security 
from  surprise  attacks  from  the  north.  That  treaty,  in 
1676,  had  prompted  Andros  and  the  sachems  to  plant  a 
seedling  in  what  became  known  as  the  "Vale  of  Peace.” 
Called  the  Wittegamotte  oak,  the  council  tree  grew 
to  immense  size  before  it  fell  in  1948.  Other  Dutch 
settlers  who  joined  Johannes  bore  the  names  of  Viele, 
Quackenbush,  Van  Vechten,  Groesbeck,  Schuyler,  Van- 
derburg  and  Kip,  according  to  a detailed  article  about 
Harmen  Jansen’s  descendants  published  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  in  1876,  by  General  Egbert  L.  Viele,  later  a 
member  of  the  Holland  Society. 

Now  run  down  and  weathered,  the  mansion  was  built 
about  1770  by  Colonel  Johannes  Knickerbacker,  who 
raised  a regiment  during  the  Revolution,  sustained  severe 
wounds  at  Saratoga,  and  later  served  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. His  eldest  son  Johannes,  in  his  turn  prominent 
in  the  legislature,  became  a Colonel  of  State  troops  and 
served  in  the  War  of  1812.  Herman  Knickerbacker,  his 
son,  known  as  "Prince  Knickerbacker”  for  his  princely 
hospitality,  was  judge  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Court, 
representative  in  the  11th  Congress,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Washington  Irving.  Lafayette  visited  the 
house  during  his  triumphal  tour  in  1825. 

Members  of  the  family  resided  continuously  at 
Schaghticoke  until  1939.  Several  were  active  in  the 
Holland  Society,  among  them  John  Knickerbacker  and 
Thomas  A.  Knickerbacker,  who  respectively  headed  the 
Rensselaer  County  Branch  1905-06  and  1908-10.  Mrs. 
John  Knickerbacker,  widow  of  the  last  owner,  resides 
in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


HENDRICKSON  HOUSE  TO  BE  MUSEUM 

Word  has  been  received  that  the  230-year-old  Dutch 
colonial  farmhouse  in  Holmdel,  N.  J.,  recently  acquired 
by  the  Monmouth  County  Historical  Association  is  now 
relocated  on  a new  site  in  Longstreet  Rd.,  Holmdel. 
When  furnished  and  restored  to  its  original  appearance, 
for  which  purpose  the  Association  has  started  a fund,  the 
house  will  be  opened  to  the  public  as  a museum.  Built 
about  1730  by  Hendrick  Hendrickson,  it  was  donated 
to  the  Association  through  arrangements  made  by  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  which  will  occupy  a new  build- 
ing on  the  former  site.  TTie  old  structure  contains  many 
unique  features,  to  be  described  in  the  April  issue. 


Vanishing  Jersey  Landmarks 

One  of  the  notable  historic  areas  of  northern  New 
Jersey  is  now  losing  some  of  its  important  landmarks, 
sacrificed  to  the  internal  combustion  engine.  The  sec- 
tion of  land  lying  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic 
River  in  the  communities  of  Nutley,  Delawanna  and 
Passaic  takes  in  the  sites  of  several  early  Dutch  farms 
and  homes,  and  more  than  one  Revolutionary  War 
landmark.  Through  this  strip  of  history-soaked  soil 
highway  bulldozers  are  now  cutting  the  bed  of  a new 
road  which  will  become  Route  21. 

In  the  path  of  this  highway,  and  already  obliterated, 
were  the  buried  remains  of  the  Roosevelt-Joralemon 
shipyard,  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in 
America  with  models  of  steamboats  built  before  Robert 
Fulton’s  Clermont.  Nearby  stood  the  original  Ennis 
house,  part  of  it  constructed  40  years  before  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  It  was  once  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Richard  Ennis,  who  was  hanged  near  the  Passaic  in 
1777  after  court  martial,  charged  with  aiding  deserters 
from  Washington’s  Army  who  forded  the  Passaic  at 
that  point. 

Further  north  along  the  same  route  of  the  new  high- 
way are  homesteads,  in  some  cases  extensively  modern- 
ized, associated  with  Dirck  T.  Van  Riper,  Dirck  Vree- 
land  and  several  other  early  settlers  in  Passaic.  One  of 
these  old  brownstone  Dutch  colonial  farmhouses,  part 
of  which  was  built  in  1690,  is  known  locally  as  the 
Sip-Steinmetz-Muth  house,  more  recently  owned  and 
occupied  by  a Frederick  Brackle,  on  River  Drive,  Passaic. 
Not  far  away,  the  Vreeland  house  was  long  owned  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  Vreeland  distillery  on  Brook 
Avenue,  Passaic,  in  the  1780s.  The  remodeled  brown- 
stone  Van  Riper  dwelling,  also  called  the  Alden  house, 
was  reportedly  erected  in  175  0,  and  in  recent  times  has 
served  as  a tavern. 

In  a feature  story  last  Fall  in  Passaic’s  daily.  The 
Herald-News,  its  editor-emeritus  William  M.  McBride 
described  the  destructive  progress  of  Route  21  as  its 
pathway  north  is  carved  out  of  the  Passaic  River’s 
historic  banks,  and  cited  the  disappearance  or  threatened 
demolition  of  these  and  other  landmarks.  It  is  some 
comfort  to  know,  as  he  said,  that  several  of  the  more 
notable  homes  likely  to  be  moved  or  demolished  have 
been  recorded  pictorially,  by  Herbert  A.  Fisher,  Jr.,  of 
Bloomfield,  an  artist-historian  who  has  presented  his 
collection  of  drawings  of  several  hundred  old  New 
Jersey  homes  to  the  Julius  Forstmann  Library  of  Passaic, 
for  reference  and  exhibition. 

ENGLISH  DEBT  TO  DUTCH 

Words  most  commonly  used  in  English  are  derived 
from  a mixture  of  Germanic  dialects  more  closely  allie.d 
to  Frisian  Dutch  than  to  anv  other. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

TEN  EYCK  WENDELL,  Jr. 

Ten  Eyck  Wendell,  Jr.,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1926,  died  at  the  age  of  59 
in  Miami,  Florida,  Sunday,  July  12,  19  59.  A descendant 
of  Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  who  settled  in  New  Nether- 
land  in  1642,  he  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  19, 
1899,  a son  of  Ten  Eyck  Wendell  and  Mary  Dwight 
Foote.  He  was  for  many  years  a lawyer  in  this  city,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him.  A graduate  of  Noble 
and  Greenough  School  in  Boston,  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  joined  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  fraternity.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Nicholas 
Society  of  New  York  and  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. Long  a resident  of  New  York,  he  removed  to 
Florida  several  years  ago.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Patricia  French,  and  a daughter. 

ALEXANDER  T.  SCHENCK 

Alexander  Tilton  Schenck,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1954,  died  at  the  age  of  70 
at  his  home,  69  Berkeley  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Wednesday,  September  30,  1959.  Descended  from  Roelof 
Martense  Schenck,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1650, 
he  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  21,  18  89,  a son 
of  William  Smith  Schenck  and  Elizabeth  Warne  Phillips. 
A Newark  lawyer  45  years,  he  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of 
1911  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  cum  lande  in  1914, 
having  previously  finished  first  in  his  class  at  Lawrence- 
ville  School.  He  served  his  clerkship  with  the  firm  of 
Pitney,  Hardin  & Skinner  in  1914,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar.  In  recent  years  he  was 
senior  partner  of  Bailey  & Schenck,  1180  Raymond 
Boulevard,  Newark.  Previously  he  had  practiced  law 
with  Superior  Court  Judge  Frederick  R.  Colie  and 
Chester  W.  Fairlie,  and  as  a partner  in  Bailey,  Schenck 
& Bennett.  In  193  2 he  was  assistant  counsel  in  the 
investigation  by  Judge  Charles  Garrick  of  receivership 
practices  in  the  State  chancery  courts.  From  1941  to 
1947  he  served  as  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  North 
Jersey  section  of  the  federal  judicial  district  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  In  prior  years  presiding  officer 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  of  New  Jersey 
and  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Association  of  Essex  County, 
he  was  an  elder  and  trustee  of  Forest  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  member  of  the  Newark  Presbytery  general 
council.  He  was  a member  of  the  American  and  Essex 
County  Bar  Associations,  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  the  Down 
Town  and  Essex  Clubs,  Northern  Lodge  F.&A.M.,  and 
of  Salaam  Temple.  A veteran  of  World  War  1,  he  was 
a member  of  the  American  Legion.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  the  former  Janet  Guerin  Ward;  two  sons,  A. 
Ward  Schenck  of  Westfield  and  Philip  A.  Schenck  of 
Newark;  a daughter,  Mrs.  William  D.  Black  of  Maple- 
wood; a brother,  Warne  Schenck  of  Norris,  Pa.;  three 
sisters,  and  two  grandchildren.  Services  were  held  Oc- 
tober 2 at  Forest  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark. 
CHARLES  L.  SCHENCK 

Charles  Lott  Schenck,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1901,  died  at  the  age  of  89 
at  his  home,  1158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Wednesday, 
October  7,  1959.  A descendant  of  Johannes  Schenck, 
who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  168  3,  and  whose 
tombstone  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  he  was  born  in  the  New  Utrecht  section  of 


Brooklyn,  April  1,  1870,  a son  of  Teunis  Schenck,  M.D., 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lott.  Well  known  in  banking 
circles  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  he  rose  from  the 
post  of  teller  to  become  president  of  the  Peoples  Trust 
Company  of  Brooklyn.  When  that  institution  in  1926 
was  acquired  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
now  the  First  National  City  Bank,  he  continued  as 
vice-president  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  the 
following  year  had  charge  of  the  bank’s  12  Brooklyn 
branches.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Savings  Bank  for  40  years.  Prominent  in  the  Holland 
Society,  as  was  his  father  for  many  years,  he  became 
its  3 3rd  president  in  1926  and  served  two  terms.  He 
was  a trustee  of  the  Society  for  20  years,  beginning  in 
1921;  treasurer  1923-26,  and  vice-president  for  New 
York  County  1920-21  and  1934-40,  besides  acting  on 
many  committees.  In  1954  he  received  the  50-Year 
Emblem  honoring  his  half-century  of  membership.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau 
Island,  as  had  his  uncle  and  brother,  and  was  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  St.  Nicholas  Society 
of  New  York,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society.  His  clubs  were  the  Metro- 
politan, of  New  York,  and  the  Chevy  Chase,  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  an  organizer  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Brooklyn  Home  for  Aged  Men.  His  wife,  the  former 
Anita  M.  Simonson,  died  in  1942.  Surviving  are  his 
son,  J.  Cornell  Schenck,  treasurer  of  the  Society;  and 
two  grandchildren.  Private  services  were  held  at  his 
late  residence  by  Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen,  followed  by 
interment  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  October  9. 

WILLIAM  H.  SUYDAM,  Jr. 

William  Harper  Suydam,  Jr.,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  1941,  died  at  the  age 
of  63  at  his  home  in  Southold,  L.  L,  Monday,  October 
26,  19  59.  Descended  from  Hendrick  Reycken,  who 
emigrated  from  Zutphen,  Holland,  in  1663,  he  was 
born  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1896,  a son  of 
William  Harper  Suydam  and  Frances  Jennie  Barnes. 
By  profession  an  engineer,  he  had  been  associated  with 
General  Cable  Corporation.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
receiving  from  the  latter  his  electrical  engineering  de- 
gree in  1923.  During  World  War  1 he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Resident  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  until  three 
years  ago,  he  was  a member  of  the  Engineers  Society  of 
New  York.  His  late  father,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Hanover  National  Bank  of  New  York,  was  long 
active  in  the  Society.  Besides  his  wife,  the  former  Ethel 
Janette  Columbine,  he  is  survived  by  two  daughters; 
two  sisters;  and  a brother,  Martin  J.  Suydam. 

JOHN  S.  VAN  HORNE 

John  Smith  Van  Horne,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1928  and  for  many  years 
a resident  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  died  at  the  age  of  97 
on  Monday,  November  2,  1959.  A descendant  of  Jan 
Corneliessen  Van  Horne,  who  emigrated  from  Holland 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  1645,  he  was  born  in  Fonda 
(Caughnawaga) , N.  Y.,  October  14,  1862,  son  of 
Giles  Henry  Fonda  ^'an  Horne  and  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Smith.  One  of  the  longest-lived  members  in  the  Society’s 
annals,  and  active  in  its  affairs  until  recent  years,  he 
was  associated  for  nearly  a half-centur)'  with  the  United 
States  Customs  Service,  chiefly  as  clerk  and  bonded 
storekeeper  in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Fonda  public  schools  and  at  Clinton 
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Liberal  Institute,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  He  was  president 
of  the  Society’s  Westchester  Branch  1934-36,  and  was 
a member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Tuckahoe. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  J.  Harold  Van  Horne  of 
Yonkers,  a member  of  the  Society;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Ronald  Peaker  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Barker  of  Norwalk,  Conn.;  six  grandchildren,  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  Services  were  held  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  Tuckahoe,  November  4,  with  interment  at  the 
family  burying  plot  in  Fonda. 

BERNARD  E.  BEEKMAN 
Bernard  E.  Beekman,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1956,  died  after  a short  ill- 
ness at  the  age  of  63  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
Thursday,  November  5,  19  59.  Descended  from  Martin 
Hendrickse  Beekman,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Holland  in  1638,  he  was  born  in  Springfield,  N.  J., 
July  29,  1896,  a son  of  Marcus  W.  Beekman  and  Edith 
H.  Kessler.  Long  active  in  the  real  estate  field,  he  joined 
Frank  H.  Taylor  & Sons,  Inc.,  East  Orange  real  estate 
firm,  in  193  8 and  was  its  residential  sales  manager  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  rental  manager  for 
Meadowbrook  Village  in  Plainfield,  one  of  the  first 
garden  apartments  in  the  East,  and  for  a similar  early 
project,  the  Village  Green,  in  East  Orange.  A resident 
of  Springfield  until  last  summer,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  Veterans  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Ramonde  Fremondiere,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Harold  J.  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Clement  H.  Wyss. 
WILLIAM  E.  CORNELL 
William  Ezra  Cornell,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  October 
last  year,  died  at  the  age  of  42,  suddenly,  at  Mountain- 
side, N.  J.,  Thursday,  November  12,  1959.  A descendant 
of  Thomas  Cornell,  who  came  to  New  Netherland 
from  England  in  1638,  he  was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
April  10,  1917,  son  of  Professor  William  Bouck  Cornell 
and  Emily  Adelaide  Lobengood.  Great-great-grandson 
of  Ezra  Cornell,  founder  of  Cornell  University,  and  a 
great-grandson  of  Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  of  New 
York  State,  he  attended  Lawrenceville  School  and  Mont- 
clair Academy,  and  was  a student  two  years  at  Cornell 
before  entering  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  Afterward  he  received  his  degree  in  business 
administration  and  industrial  relations  from  New  York 
University  in  1948.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
personnel  manager  at  the  Union,  N.  J.,  plant  of  Sober- 
ing Corporation.  Previously  he  had  been  with  United 
States  Pipe  & Foundry  Co.,  Burlington,  and  American 
Home  Products  Co.,  Jersey  City.  A life  trustee  of 
Cornell  University  and  of  the  Ezra  Cornell  Library, 
he  was  on  the  board  of  governors  of  Willard  Straight 
Hall  at  Cornell,  the  university  council,  and  medical 
college  advisory  committee.  He  served  on  the  President’s 
and  Governor’s  committees  for  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  in  which  field  he  was  also  State 
chairman  and  national  committeeman  for  the  American 
Legion,  of  whose  Bloomfield  Post  he  was  a past  com- 
mander. He  was  a member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Montclair,  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity,  Cornell 
Clubs  of  New  York  and  Essex  County,  and  in  Bloom- 
field, he  was  a director  of  the  Community  Chest  and 
chairman  of  the  Heart  Fund  drive.  Surviving  are  his 
mother;  his  wife,  the  former  Lorna  Genevieve  Crowe; 
a son,  Ezra,  11,  and  daughter,  Candace,  nine. 
WARNER  M.  VAN  NORDEN 
Warner  Montagnie  Van  Norden,  a member  of  The 


Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1904,  died  at  the 
age  of  86  at  his  home,  7 West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
Monday,  November  30,  19  59.  A tenth  generation  de- 
scendant of  Pieter  Casparszen  Van  Norden,  who  emi- 
grated from  Naerden,  Holland,  to  New  Netherland  in 
1623,  he  was  born  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  February  7, 
1873,  a son  of  Warner  Van  Norden  and  Martha  A. 
Philips.  Retired  banker,  world  traveler,  scholar  and 
philanthropist,  he  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1894  and  attended  New  York  University 
Law  School.  In  189  5 he  entered  the  banking  business  as 
messenger  in  the  National  Bank  of  North  America,  of 
which  his  father  was  president  After  rising  to  be  assis- 
tant cashier  he  left  the  bank  to  become  a banking 
broker  in  insurance,  and  later  founded  his  own  bank, 
the  Van  Norden  Trust  Company,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
60th  Street.  In  the  panic  of  1907  he  provided  over 
three  million  dollars  of  his  personal  fortune  with  which 
he  carried  the  bank  through  the  crisis.  When  he  retired 
in  1910,  after  selling  control  of  the  bank  to  Carnegie 
Trust  Company,  there  were  30,000  depositors  and 
$18,000,000  in  deposits  in  the  company  and  its  two 
affiliates,  the  19th  Ward  Bank  and  the  12th  Ward  Bank. 
Later,  with  his  wife,  Grace  Talcott  Van  Norden,  who 
died  in  March  1957,  he  spent  two  years  in  China  and 
Indo-China  visiting  the  Presbyterian  missionary  field 
and  writing  articles.  He  was  a lifelong  student  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  wrote  many  articles  on  China  and  a 
book  on  church  history.  He  restored  the  Harrison, 
N.  Y.,  mansion  of  John  Jay,  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and  long  made  his  home  there.  He 
also  owned  the  Oxford  Place  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
summertime  often  entertained  city  children  there.  In 
Ulster  County  he  maintained  a 5 00-acre  hunting  and 
fishing  estate,  where  he  kept  a collection  of  millstones. 
Like  his  late  father,  he  took  an  active  and  generous 
interest  in  the  Holland  Society,  whose  meetings  he 
attended  until  the  year  of  his  death.  His  father  had  been 
the  Society’s  sixth  President,  1893-94,  and  member  of 
its  board  of  trustees  1895-1914.  He  was  formerly  a 
director  of  Shantung  Christian  College,  trustee  of 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  Legal  Aid  Society,  Rye  Presby- 
terian Church,  deacon  and  men’s  club  president  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  active  in  many 
other  clubs  and  societies,  both  here  and  abroad.  Sur- 
viving are  two  sons,  Montagnie  Van  Norden  and  James 
Talcott  Van  Norden,  both  life-members  of  the  Society; 
and  six  grandchildren. 

WILLIS  A.  VOORHEES 
Willis  Arthur  Voorhees,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1917,  died  at  the  age  of  87 
in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  December  9,  19  59. 

A descendant  of  Steven  Coerte  Van  Voorhees,  of  Hees, 
Holland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1660,  he  was 
born  on  December  4,  1872,  at  Blawenburg,  Somer- 
set County,  N.  J.,  a son  of  the  Reverend  William 
Brownlee  Voorhees  and  Evelyn  Platt.  Employed  for 
over  40  years  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  light- 
house service,  he  held  the  post  of  chief  disbursing 
officer  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1939.  In  the 
1920’s  he  wrote  a column  for  the  Staten  Island  Advance 
under  the  pen  name  of  Clark  Treat.  From  1927  to 
193  5 he  was  Staten  Island  Branch  president  of  the 
Holland  Society,  in  which  his  father,  who  joined  in 
1891,  was  active  many  years.  His  home  was  at  237 
Prospect  Avenue,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  Sur- 
viving are  his  son,  Waldemar  Voorhees,  a member  of  the 
Society;  a grandson,  and  two  great-grandsons. 
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Luther  L.  Osterhoudt  (1964) 
Wilfred  B.  Talman  (1964) 
Irwin  L.  Tappen  (1963) 


Editor’s  Corner 

The  University  of  Leyden,  for  nearly 
four  centuries  a world-famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing, has  honored  a member  of  our  Society 
with  place  on  its  faculty.  Founded  in  1 575, 
it  commemorates  the  city’s  heroic  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  Spanish  siege  for  many 
months  the  year  before.  Fitting  it  is  that  an 
illustrious  descendant  of  the  early  Dutch  in 
America  should  receive  this  signal  recog- 
nition. We  felicitate  Dr.  John  H.  Van 
Vleck,  of  Harvard,  upon  his  inauguration 
at  Leyden  last  month. 

While  the  mission  of  de  Hak  e Maen  is 
primarily  to  tell  of  the  Dutch  colonial  era 
in  American  history,  clearly  there  are  times 
when  extension  in  outlook  becomes  desirable. 
Examples  are  the  excellent  articles  in  this 
issue  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Dana  B.  Van 
Dusen.  We  especially  commend  Mr.  Hoover’s 
article  as  a forceful  statement  of  the  critical 
problem  of  our  time,  and  what  all  of  us 
must  do  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Van  Dusen’s  con- 
tribution spells  out  the  virtually  unknown 
role  of  Hollanders  at  a decisive  moment  in 
world  history  in  the  year  1815.  Readers 
noting  the  place-name  Gembloux  on  the 
map  at  page  9 will  remember  from  Motley’s 
celebrated  history  the  crushing  defeat  — as 
it  then  seemed  — the  Dutch  sustained  here 
at  the  hands  of  their  Spanish  oppressors  in 
1 578;  and  how  the  patriots  nevertheless  arose 
and  continued  the  long  struggle  for  free- 
dom until  victory  was  won. 

April  12,  1961  will  mark  the  centennial 
of  a fateful  event  in  Americ;m  history  — 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  that  began  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  Dutch-descended  com- 
batants from  North  and  South  took  very 
important  part.  As  part  of  the  nation’s 
great  historical  observance  next  year,  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  columns  of  dc 
Halve  Maen  can  reflect  some  of  the  expe- 
riences of  those  splendid  Americans.  We  ask 
members  to  forward  copies  of  letters,  photos 
or  other  memorabilia  from  family  sources. 
The  available  store  of  material  must  be  very 
great.  The  "In  Memoriam”  pages  of  our 
early  Year  Books  chronicle  many  remarkable 
combat  records.  Hidden  away  in  the  files 
of  many  an  old  Dutch  family  are  great  Civil 
War  stories  perhaps  still  untold.  History 
books  tell  us  much.  At  Chickamauga,  for 
example,  one  of  the  Union  division  com- 
manders whose  troops  suffered  from  Rose- 
crans’  famous  muddled  order  was  a Van 
Cleve.  Leading  generals  of  the  Confederacy 
were  of  Dutch  descent.  James  Longstreet’s 
ancestor,  for  instance,  was  Dirck  Stoffels 
Langestract  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1657;  while  Earl  Van  Dorn  derived  from 
Christian  Pictersen  Van  Dorn  who  emigrated 
in  or  prior  to  that  same  year.  We  cordially 
invite  members’  comment  and  cooperation. 
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VAN  DER  VEER  ELECTED  51st  PRESIDENT 


Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  New  York  banker  and 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  resident,  became  the  Holland  Society’s 
Hst  President  at  the  annual  meeting  held  with  more 
than  150  members  present  at  the  Union  Club,  701 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  Wednesday,  April  6.  He 
succeeds  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  who  drew  an  ovation  as 
he  stepped  down  after  two  outstanding  terms  in  office. 
The  gathering  re-elected  Treasurer  J.  Cornell  Schenck, 
Secretary  Charles  A.  Van  Patten,  and  as  Domine  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen.  Burgher  Guardsmen  under 
Captain  Kendrick  Van  Pelt  presented  Colors  and 
paraded  the  beaver. 

Elected  as  four-year  trustees  were  Judge  John  Van 
Vcorhis  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  Dr. 
George  J.  Deyo,  Schuyler  J.  Bergen,  Luther  L.  Oster- 
houdt  and  Wilfred  B.  Talman.  To  fill  the  two-year 
board  vacancy  occasioned  by  Federal  Judge  Worten- 
dyke’s  resignation  last  winter,  the  members  chose  Virgil 
B.  De  Witt,  M.D.  Judge  Van  Voorhis  and  Dr.  Deyo 
were  re-elected;  Mr.  Talman  had  served  27  consecutive 
years  as  trustee  until  last  year. 

Those  proposed  for  vice-presidential  office  by  Trustee 
Lydecker’s  nominating  committee  were  duly  elected. 
The  five  new  vice-presidents  are  Norman  W.  Van 


TRUSTEES  ELECT  19  MEMBERS 

Nineteen  candidates  for  membership,  among  them 
the  well  known  industrialist  Allen  B.  DuMont,  were 
elected  at  the  quarterly  trustees’  meeting  held  at  the 
Union  Club  here,  Thursday,  March  fO.  With  Walter 
H.  Van  Hoesen  presiding,  the  board  decided  to  recom- 
mend adoption  by  the  membership  of  several  constitu- 
tional reforms.  In  addition,  the  board  considered  and 
accepted  reports  by  officers  and  committee  chairmen. 

Secretary  Van  Patten’s  analysis  of  the  Society’s  gov- 
erning instruments  led  to  lengthy  discussion  and  even- 
tual unanimous  board  action.  Experience  shows,  he 
said,  that  the  old  constitution  and  by-laws  have  lacked 
flexibility  and  in  several  instances  proved  unworkable. 
Publication  of  the  agreed-upon  changes  was  authorized. 
A booklet  copy  of  full  text  of  the  proposed  constitution 
and  by-laws,  together  with  the  notice  of  annual  meet- 
ing, went  forward  to  each  member  on  March  25. 

The  several  changes  — which  the  membership  sub- 
sequently adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  April  6 — 
are  intended  to  conform  the  constitution  to  present-day 
needs  in  ways  conducive  to  sound  administration  of  a 


Nostrand,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis  for 
New  York  County;  Ralph  H.  Hallenbeck  for  Douglas 
M.  Van  Riper,  Long  Island;  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen  for 
Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  Union  County;  Edgar  L.  Van 
Nuis  for  his  father,  Percy  L.  Van  Nuis,  Middlesex 
County;  and  Rear  Admiral  Blinn  Van  Mater,  U.S.N. 
(Ret.),  for  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Potomac  Branch. 
Trustee  Peter  V.  D.  Voorhees,  Commander  U.S.C.G.R. 
was  selected  to  represent  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

During  the  business  session  members  heard  addresses 
by  Presidents  Van  Hoesen  and  Van  der  Veer,  and  re- 
ports by  other  officers.  They  voted  unanimous  approval 
for  the  constitutional  amendments  presented  by  Secre- 
tary Van  Patten.  As  the  regular  meeting  closed  cock- 
tails were  served  prior  to  a bountiful  roast  beef  dinner, 
at  which  Associate  Domine  Howard  G.  Hageman  gave 
the  invocation.  An  informal  evening  of  good  fellowship 
followed,  spiced  with  Dutch  cheeses  and  beer. 

The  new  President,  an  officer  of  the  American  Irving 
Savings  Bank  here,  joined  the  Society  in  193  5 and  has 
served  as  a trustee  since  1946.  Active  in  committee 
work  for  the  parent  Society  and  in  Branch  affairs,  he 
was  Captain  of  the  Burgher  Guard  1946-54  and  holds 
the  Guard  Service  Medal. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Members  are  cordially  invited  to  take  notice  of,  and 
to  attend,  Branch  meetings  and  the  Society’s  20th 
Annual  Memorial  Church  Service  to  take  place  this 
Spring.  Details  presently  known  are  as  follows: 

April:  Essex  County  dinner,  Friday,  April  22,  6:30 
p.m.,  Glen  Ridge  Country  Club,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

May:  Long  Island  Branch  dinner,  Friday,  May  6, 
6:30  p.m..  Cherry  Valley  Country  Club,  Garden  City, 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Ulster  County  dinner,  Saturday,  May  14,  6:30  p.m., 
Kirkland  Hotel,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Memorial  Church  Service,  Sunday,  May  15, 
11:00  a.m.,  Domine  Palen,  Middle  Collegiate  Church, 
Second  Avenue  and  7th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Middlesex  County  dinner,  Friday,  May  20,  6:30  p.m.. 
Colonial  Farms,  Middlebush,  N.  J. 

June:  Old  Bergen  County  Spring  meeting,  Saturday, 
June  4,  5:00  p.m.,  at  home  of  Dr.  Frank  B.  Vander- 
beek,  372  Hillcrest  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Union  County  Branch-Burgher  Guard  picnic,  Satur- 
day, June  18,  begins  2:00  p.m.,  at  home  of  Walter  H. 
Van  Hoesen,  90  Martine  Avenue  North,  Fanwood,  N.J. 


VAN  VLECK  JOINS  LEYDEN  FACULTY 

Before  a distinguished  audience  of  scholars  in  the 
Netherlands,  Dr.  John  Hasbrouck  Van  Vleck  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  on  "Frontiers  of  Physical  Science 
in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States”  upon  enter- 
ing into  office  as  Lorentz  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Leyden,  March  4. 

Dr.  Van  Vleck,  a member  of  the  Society  since  1943, 
is  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy at  Harvard  University.  He  is  a descendant  of 
Tielman  Van  Vleck,  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to 
New  Netherland  in  165  8 and  became  schout  in  Bergen. 
The  Lorentz  professorship  is  named  for  Hendrik  Antoon 
Lorentz  ( 1853-1928),  Dutch  scientist  who  shared  with 
his  compatriot  Pieter  Zeeman,  the  Nobel  prize  for 
physics  in  1902. 


Citation  Awarded  To  Schuyler 

General  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler,  U.S.A.  (Ret.), 
now  executive  assistant  to  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
of  New  York  State,  received  the  Society’s  second  annual 
distinguished  service  citation  at  the  Mid-Winter  dinner 
meeting  held  at  the  Union  Club  here,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  In  citing  the  general’s  outstanding  career. 
President  Van  Hoesen  noted  that  the  award  recognizes 
distinction  within  the  membership,  as  does  the  Gold 
Medal  conferred  upon  non-members.  About  140  mem- 
bers and  guests  attended. 

After  presentation  of  the  Colors  and  parade  of  the 
beaver  by  Burgher  Guard  members  under  Captain  Van 
Pelt,  the  proceedings  began  when  Domine  Palen  gave 
the  invocation.  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  quoted,  to  great  ap- 
plause, Princess  Beatrix’  letter  dated  December  30,  The 
Hague,  expressing  her  thanks  "for  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  she  was  received  by  the  Holland  Society  during 
her  stay  in  New  York  when  taking  part  in  the  Henry 
Hudson  Celebrations.”,  and  the  text  of  his  reply  as 
President  of  the  Society.  He  then  introduced  General 
Schuyler,  who  spoke  informally. 

General  Schuyler,  to  whom  Marshal  Juin  of  France 
presented  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  Paris  last  Fall  when 
he  retired  after  more  than  40  years’  service,  notably 
as  SHAEF  Chief  of  Staff,  related  some  of  his  expe- 
riences. As  senior  U.  S.  representative  on  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  in  Bucharest,  1944-47,  he  came 
in  close  contact  with  Soviet  officials.  Communist  tactics 
to  dominate  a country  involve  subverting  the  police 
and  courts,  and  eliminating  local  leaders  having  ties 
with  the  West.  Entirely  ruthless,  the  Soviets  developed 
this  pattern  in  several  nations.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  "has  done  a signal  task  in  stopping 
the  Soviet  advance,”  he  said.  Member  countries  are 
generally  prosperous  and  well  integrated;  none  more  so 
than  the  Netherlands,  which  has  given  staunch  support 
to  NATO  from  the  start. 


PROGRESS  ON  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIALS 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  planning  national 
memorials  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  honor 
of  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  late  members  of  the  Society.  A competition 
is  being  held  for  the  F.  D.  R.  memorial  design,  while 
a great  monument  to  T.  R.  is  to  arise  on  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  in  the  Potomac  River  close  to  the 
nation’s  capital.  Ceremonial  ground-breaking  for  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  bridge  there  took  place  April  19. 


TRUSTEES  MEETING 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

Society  which  has  become  national  in  scope.  Many  pro- 
visions, suitably  modified,  now  appear  in  the  by-laws 
instead  of  the  constitution.  Changes  are  both  substan- 
tive and  procedural  in  nature. 

The  former  limitation  to  a membership  of  1000 
annual  members  has  been  eliminated.  Flexibility  is  given 
the  trustees  to  regulate  fees  and  dues,  but  any  increase 
in  annual  dues  must  first  be  approved  by  the  members. 
Descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  of  any  member 
will  qualify  for  admission  without  further  genealogical 
inquiry.  Previously  this  applied  only  to  those  descended 
from  persons  becoming  members  prior  to  June  16,  18  86. 
Thus,  eligibility  now  follows  upon  establishment  of  the 
line  of  descent. 

Provision  for  the  important  advisory  council  of  Past 
Presidents,  originally  formed  by  board  resolution  last 
December,  is  now  made  in  the  by-laws.  This  measure, 
designed  to  strengthen  the  internal  management  of  the 
national  Society,  provides  that  former  Presidents  not 
serving  as  trustees  are  "invited  and  requested”  to  make 
their  experience  and  advice  available  at  board  meetings. 
Their  status,  which  is  that  of  trustees,  excepting  the 
right  to  vote,  thus  makes  possible  the  election  of  board 
members  for  areas  distant  from  New  York  and  permits 
the  trustees  here  to  direct  the  day-to-day  work  of  exec- 
utive administration.  Allied  to  this  is  the  re-worded 
by-law  which  allows  for  a smaller  quorum  at  board 
meetings. 

To  the  list  of  standing  committees  is  raised  the  com- 
mittee on  objectives  and  endowment,  which  the  trustees 
had  established  as  a special  committee  last  June.  This 
group  is  charged  with  investigating  new  ways  by  which 
the  Society  can  more  effectively  accomplish  its  charter 
purposes  in  relation  to  courses  of  action,  funds  and 
facilities.  The  new  by-laws  also  provide  for  such  further 
standing  committees  as  the  board  of  trustees  may 
authorize. 

Several  provisions  absent  from  the  former  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  are  now  specifically  included.  An 
executive  committee  consisting  of  the  President,  treas- 
urer and  secretary  is  established,  and  the  office  of  exec- 
utive secretary  formally  provided  for.  In  case  of  the 
President’s  absence,  the  immediate  Past  President  is  to 
take  charge  until  a successor  is  selected  or  the  incumbent 
returns.  Auxiliary  officers  are  authorized  to  be  appointed 
as  needed.  Procedures  are  improved  for  expediting  action 
on  recommended  changes  in  the  Society’s  investments. 

As  of  March  10  the  Society’s  roster  included  1042 
members,  with  the  19  elected  whose  names  follow: 
JOHN  VANDERBEEK  BANTA,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  EDGAR  BERGEN,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

RALPH  LYNN  DeGROFF,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MATHIS  IRMNG  DEMAREST,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
RAYMOND  FORSYTH  De\  OE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  MARSHALL  DEY,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ALLEN  BALCOM  DuMONT,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

GORDON  GR.AY,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

BRUA  ARNOT  HOLLENBECK,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

EARLE  HANNliM  HOUGHTALING,  Jr„  Walden,  N.  Y. 
DOUGLAS  WELDON  LEFEERTS,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
DANIEL  EDWARD  \’AN  AUKEN,  Franklin,  N.  J. 

FRANK  JAMES  X'ANDERBEEK,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
BENJAMIN  FARNSWORTH  \’.\NDER  POEL, 

Ovster  Bav,  N.  Y. 

lOHN  HENRY  YANDER  \ EER,  Westfield,  N,  J. 

JOHN  HENRY  YANLIER  \'EER,  Tr„  Syosett,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  HARRIS  \'AN  DOREN,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DEAN  GILLETTE  \’AN  NEST,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
lAY  C.  WESTER\  ELT,  Parsons,  Kans. 


Branch  Meetings: 

UNION  ELECTS  VAN  HOESEN.  — Enoch  G. 
Van  Hoesen,  son  of  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  became 
Union  County  Branch  president  at  the  annual  Spring 
meeting  held  at  Winfield  Scott  Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Friday,  March  2S.  He  succeeds  four- term  president 
Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  who  presided.  Other  officers 
elected  were  George  S.  Van  Duyne,  vice-president,  and 
Clinton  H.  Ackerman,  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Van 
Hoesen,  Sr.,  the  Society’s  5 0th  President,  who  headed 
the  Union  Branch  1941-44,  installed  the  slate.  Others 
who  attended  and  spoke  briefly  were  Trustees  Amer- 
man,  Deyo,  Vreeland,  and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt. 

The  principal  speaker  was  State  Senator  Robert  C. 
Crane,  a member  whose  lineage  traces  to  Stephen  Crane, 
one  of  the  Elizabethtown  Associates  to  settle  in  the 
locality  in  1664.  Senator  Crane  described  his  campaign 
against  indecent  magazines  and  books,  pointing  out  that 
such  materials  can  endanger  moral  standards  in  any 
community.  In  dealing  with  the  problem,  self-control 
and  sound  judgment  are  needed,  and  vigilance  more 
than  "vigilantes.”  Laws  aimed  at  wiping  out  profit  in 
the  traffic  accomplish  more  than  indiscriminate  re- 
strictive legislation,  he  said. 

Others  present  at  the  dinner  were  Mrs.  George  J. 
Deyo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Husband,  Harold  M.  Lowe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pendry,  Frederick  P.  Sloat,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  L.  Terhune,  Mrs.  George  S.  Van  Duyne, 
Mrs.  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Van 
Hoesen,  Mrs.  Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  Col.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Bartram  Wooruff. 

POTOMAC  HONORS  MITCHELL.  — Dr.  Howard 
Mitchell,  music  director  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  honored  at  the  Potomac  Branch’s  third 
annual  banquet  held  at  the  Army-Navy  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Saturday,  March  26.  Rear  Admiral  Blinn 
Van  Mater,  U.S.N.  (Ret.),  presided.  J.  L.  R.  Huy- 
decoper.  First  Secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Embassy, 
spoke  in  response  to  the  traditional  toast  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  Her  Gracious  Queen.  Among  the  71  members, 
ladies  and  guests  present  for  the  formal  occasion  were 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  President  of  the  parent  Society 
and  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  his  successor  in  that 
office,  as  well  as  Trustees  Ackerson,  Amerman,  Vree- 
land, Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  and  others  from  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Music  by  a Marine  Corps  orchestra  entertained  as  the 
gathering  entered  the  dining  hall  after  the  reception. 
Burgher  Guardsmen  under  Captain  Van  Pelt  and  a 
Marine  Corps  color  guard  presented  Colors,  with  the 
Guard  then  parading  the  Society’s  beaver.  The  invoca- 
tion was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  Branch  Domine. 
A program  of  songs  was  presented  during  the  dinner 
by  the  "Sea  Chanters,”  U.  S.  Navy  choral  group. 

After  an  introductory  address  by  Parke  M.  Banta, 
Admiral  Van  Mater  conferred  the  Branch  plaque  on 
Dr.  Mitchell  in  recognition  of  his  achievements  in 
music.  In  a graceful  acceptance  speech.  Dr.  Mitchell 
acknowledged  a personal  indebtedness  to  Dutch  musi- 
cians and  spoke  of  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  Nether- 
lands on  music  in  this  country.  When  he  came  from 
Iowa  at  16  to  study  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in 
Baltimore,  Bart  Wirtz,  the  Dutch  cellist  and  professor 
of  cello  there,  gave  him  a scholarship.  Later  he  became 
first  cellist  under  Hans  Kindler,  great  Dutch  conductor 
and  cellist  who  founded  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
(Continued  on  Inside  Back  Cover) 


DE  MILLE  BOOK  TELLS  OF  DUTCH 

During  his  lifetime  the  late  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  made 
many  notes  for  a book  about  his  career  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.  These  materials  have  been  edited  and 
published  under  the  title.  The  Autobiography  of  Cecil 
B.  De  Mille  (Prentice-Hall,  1959)  L Vice-President  for 
the  Holland  Society’s  Pacific  Coast  Branch  19  51-5  3 
during  his  more  than  30  years’  membership,  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  family  origins  in  the  Netherlands 
and  its  later  history  in  this  country.  Originally  de  Mil, 
the  surname  underwent  several  changes  before  it  be- 
came De  Mille,  with  the  family  eventually  deciding 
upon  the  original  small  "d”  for  personal  use,  but  keeping 
the  capital  D for  professional  use.  The  following  pas- 
sage, at  page  5,  is  quoted  by  permission: 

"Anthony  de  Mil  was  a baker  in  Haarlem  when  he 
m^arried  Elisabeth  van  der  Liphorst  in  165  3.  Five  years 
later,  he  and  Elisabeth  and  their  two  small  daughters 
set  sail  from  Amsterdam  to  New  Amsterdam  in  the 
Gilded  Beaver.  In  1945,  when  we  were  writing  the 
script  of  Unconquered,  I needed  a good  name  for  an 
inn  in  Colonial  Virginia.  We  called  it  the  Gilded 
Beaver.  The  timbers  of  the  little  sailing  vessel  that 
brought  Anthony  de  Mil  to  America  have  rotted  away 
somewhere  centuries  ago,  but  millions,  without  knowing 
it,  have  heard  its  name,  through  a medium  unthought- 
of  in  Anthony’s  most  adventurous  dreams. 

"It  took  some  six  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic  then. 
It  was  the  middle  of  May,  1658,  when  Anthony  and 
Elisabeth  de  Mil  caught  their  first  sight  of  the  New 
World.  New  York  is  always  lovely  in  the  spring. 
Anthony  prospered  there.  He  worked  at  his  trade  as 
a baker.  He  and  Elisabeth  had  four  more  children  born 
in  New  Amsterdam.  They  were  faithful  members  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  first  de  Mil  house 
in  America  stood  near  the  tip  of  Manhattan,  in  what 
is  now  Bowling  Green. 

"Anthony  plunged  early  into  the  political  life  of  the 
colony.  He  was  among  the  leading  citizens  who  urged 
Peter  Stuyvesant  to  surrender  to  the  English  and  who 
mingled  socially  with  the  conquerors  after  the  English 
moved  in.  Somehow  he  was  able  to  do  this  without 
losing  his  sturdy  Dutchness.  His  neighbors  must  have 
thought  so  anyway,  for  when  Dutch  rule  was  restored 
in  1673,  they  chose  Anthony  for  the  office  of  schout,  or 
sheriff,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  colony. 

"He  was  obviously  no  mere  time-server,  anxious  to 
be  on  the  good  side  of  whoever  was  on  top.  When  the 
English  returned  to  power,  they  not  only  got  them- 
selves a new  schout.  Governor  Edmund  Andros  also 
clapped  Anthony  into  jail.  His  crime  has  a curiously 
modern  ring.  He  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  take 
a loyalty  oath.  He  would  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
English  Crown,  he  said,  only  if  he  could  make  a reser- 
vation for  freedom  of  religion  and  exemption  from 
military  service.  Was  this  stubborn  Dutchness  or  the 
old  Mennonite  love  of  liberty  and  peace  coming 
through?  Probably  a little  of  both.  In  any  case,  it  was 
an  assertion  that  there  is  an  authority  higher  than  that 
of  any  state:  the  voice  of  a man’s  conscience.  That  is 
the  root  and  heart  of  freedom.  I am  proud  of  old 
Anthony  for  taking  his  stand  there  in  1675.  I had 
to  face  something  like  it  269  years  later.  The  first 
American  de  Mil  left  a good  example  for  one  of  his 
descendants.” 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Wesley  Hardenbergh  and  Mrs.  Hardenbergh 
are  visiting  their  daughter’s  family  in  Australia  where, 
he  reports,  many  Dutch  people  now  reside,  including 
recent  emigrants  from  Indonesia. 

Cornelius  Ackerson,  author  of  the  Complete  Book 
of  Chrysanthemums  (Doubleday,  1957) , helped  prepare 
the  article  on  ’mums  appearing  in  the  March  14  issue  of 
Life  Magazine. 

George  A.  Brokaw,  Jr.,  is  assistant  general  manager 
of  Miner  and  Miner  International,  Inc.,  consulting 
engineers,  in  Lahore,  West  Pakistan. 

Frank  D.  Hoornbeek  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  new  branch  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  of  Carl  M. 
Loeb,  Rhoades  & Co.,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Lee  N.  Vedder  and  Mrs  Vedder  sailed  from  New 
York  last  January  21  for  a world  cruise  aboard  the 
S.S.  Ktingsholm. 

Kermit  Roosevelt,  director  of  government  relations 
lor  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  has  been  elected  a vice- 
president  and  will  continue  to  have  his  offices  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  D.  Van  Winkle  has  been  elected  a trustee 
of  the  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  the  board  of  which  his  father,  Charles  A.  Van 
Winkle,  has  served  for  the  past  49  years. 

Richard  E.  Nevius  and  Mrs.  Nevius  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Julie  Allen 
Nevius,  to  John  R.  Tomec,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
F.  Tomec  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  A June  wedding  is 
planned. 

Daniel  C.  Knickerbocker,  Jr.,  recently  joined  the 
Cornell  Law  School  faculty  as  instructor  in  legal  ac- 
counting and  became  an  executive  committeeman  of 
the  Cornell  Law  Association 

John  J.  Vrooman’s  authoritative  work.  Forts  and 
Firesides  of  the  Mohawk  Country,  is  cited  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  sources  for  a Revolutionary  War  novel  by 
John  Brick,  The  Strong  Men  (Doubleday,  1959). 

Richard  H.  Amerman,  recently  re-elected  president 
of  the  Rutherford  Library  Friends  Association,  presented 
a paper  on  prisoner-of-war  treatment  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  before  members  of  the  Bergen  County 
Historical  Society,  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  February  23. 

S.  Dudley  Nostrand,  president  of  Cross  & Brown 
Co.,  leading  New  York  real  estate  and  insurance  firm 
which  is  celebrating  its  5 0th  anniversary  this  year, 
said  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Neie  York  Herald 
Tribune,  February  1,  that  the  1960’s  could  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  expansive  decade  in  our  national 
history. 

Douglas  Van  Riper  was  in  January  re-elected  board 
chairman  of  the  Bayside,  L.  L,  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  while  during  the  same  month  his  son, 
Douglas  M.  Van  Riper,  was  elected  to  be  president  of  the 
Manhasset  Real  Estate  Board. 

Judge  Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  retired  Justice  of 
tlie  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  and  former  President 
of  the  Society,  is  co-editor  of  Skills  and  Methods,  a 
new  unit  in  the  New  Jersey  Practice  series  that  will  be 
issued  shortly  by  Soney  & Sage  Co.,  Newark,  publishers 
of  New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated  and  other  books  for 
the  legal  profession.  Judge  Ackerson  wrote  several  chap- 
ters of  this  important  work,  and  with  Judge  Erwin 
Fulop  of  Union  County  Court  organized  and  revised 


other  chapters  written  by  prominent  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bar. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover’s  awards  and 
decorations  received  in  a distinguished  career  of  mani- 
fold achievement,  among  them  the  Holland  Society’s 
Gold  Medal  awarded  to  him  in  1947,  were  on  public 
exhibition  at  Tiffany’s  earlier  this  year. 

Robert  W.  Zabriskie  and  Mrs.  Zabriskie 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Gail 
Morgan  Zabriskie,  to  Ensign  Peter  Burgis  Wilson, 
U.S.N.R.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Burgis  Wilson 
of  Portland,  Me.  A June  wedding  is  planned 

Federal  Judge  Reynier  J.  Wortendyke,  Jr., 
equating  increased  crime  with  narcotics,  alcohol  and 
ill-used  prosperity,  called  for  moral  rearmament  among 
Americans  everywhere.  To  re-awaken  parents  to  their 
responsibilities,  in  particular,  will  go  far  to  strengthen 
the  nation’s  moral  fiber  and  combat  the  crime  problem, 
said  the  Society’s  former  President  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  the  Elizabeth,  N.  /.,  Daily  Journal,  March  9. 

Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in 
1950,  is  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Freedom  (Holt, 
1959),  a series  of  extraordinarily  penetrating  essays  re- 
cast from  addresses  delivered  in  recent  years  before  a 
number  of  colleges  and  other  leading  organizations. 

Charles  M.  Brinckerhoff,  president  of  Anaconda 
Company,  urged  the  nation’s  engineering  schools  to 
establish  academic  programs  on  a year-round  basis  so 
as  to  enable  undergraduate  degrees  to  be  earned  in  three 
years,  in  his  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Pe- 
troleum Engineers  here,  February  15. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  conducted  the  forum 
on  education,  which  was  one  of  three  principal  topics 
on  the  agenda,  at  the  first  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislative  Leaders  held  last  winter  in  Albany  and 
New  York.  Delegates  attended  from  34  States  and  the 
territory  of  Guam,  as  well  as  visitors  from  Nationalist 
China  and  the  Philippines. 

Lt.  Col.  Samuel  F.  Brink  and  Kenneth  E.  Has- 
brouck  are  listed  with  those  whose  special  aid  in  fur- 
nishing historical  material  is  acknowledged  by  author 
John  Bakeless  in  his  new  book.  Turncoats,  Traitors  and 
Heroes  (Lippincott,  1959),  a superb  account  of  es- 
pionage during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Colonel  Brink 
is  adjutant  general  of  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard, 
and  Mr.  Hasbrouck  president  of  the  Ulster  County 
Historical  Society. 

Samuel  H.  Ackerman,  borough  council  president  of 
Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J.,  was  one  of  several  Bergen  County 
municipal  leaders  who  discussed  commuter  problems 
at  a recent  conference  held  at  Hackensack  Golf  Club. 
The  group’s  photo  appeared  in  the  Ridgewood,  N.  /., 
Sunday  News,  February  21. 

Professor  James  G.  Van  Derpool,  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Architecture  and  head  of  the 
Avery  Memorial  Library  there,  toured  historic  land- 
marks in  Brooklyn  with  120  members  of  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians  following  their  three-day  meet- 
ing in  New  York  last  February.  Professor  Van  Derpool 
is  a former  president  of  that  Society. 

Robert  L.  Smock  is  active  in  efforts  being  made  to 
acquire  and  restore  as  a museum  the  blacksmith  shop 
built  in  1693  at  Millstone  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J. 
Operated  by  the  late  Edward  H.  Wyckoff  72  years 
[Continued  on  Page  o) 


The  Spirit  of  1776 

by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 


Nation’s  historic  heritage  rests  upon 
concerted  action  to  defeat  communist 
challenge,  distinguished  American  says. 

Recently  I read  an  account  of  a communist  propa- 
ganda movie  about  World  War  II.  Hailed  as  "a 
memorable  portrayal  of  a resolute,  strong-willed  Rus- 
sian who  suffered  much  in  the  war  but  was  not  bowed 
by  fate,”  the  hero  was  painted  in  most  glowing  terms. 
He  was  the  new  communist  man  "who  could  endure 
anything,  overcome  any  obstacle  if  his  country  called 
upon  him  to  do  so.” 

Just  to  read  the  details  of  the  plot,  however,  sent 
a shiver  of  horror  down  the  spine. 

While  in  a German  prison  camp,  the  hero  overhears 
a fellow  Russian  soldier,  obviously  not  a communist, 
taunting  an  officer.  "I  know  you’re  a communist.  You 
needn’t  try  to  deny  it,”  he  says,  in  essence.  "I’m  going 
to  point  you  out  to  the  Germans.” 

"Betray”  a communist!  The  very  thought  was  un- 
thinkable. Enraged,  the  hero  gasps:  "No  ...  I won’t 
let  you  betray  your  commander  . . .” 

The  script  continues: 

"And  I jumped  on  that  fellow  and  locked  my 
fingers  round  his  throat.  He  didn’t  even  have  time 
to  shout.  ...  It  was  a rotten  feeling  I had  after 
that,  and  (I)  wanted  to  wash  my  hands  something 
terrible,  as  if  it  wasn’t  a man  I’d  killed  but  some 
crawling  snake.” 

This  "rotten  feeling”  — did  it  come  because  the 
hero  had  committed  murder?  Because  he  had  taken  a 
human  life?  No.  He  was  proud  that  he  had  killed  this 
"traitor,”  this  man  who  would  "betray”  a communist. 
Rather  the  "rotten  feeling”  arose  because  he  had  touched 
something  subhuman  — this  fellow  "wasn’t  a man  . . . 
but  some  crawling  snake.” 

To  appreciate  fully  the  nature  of  the  communist 
threat,  we  must  understand  the  depths  of  communist 
hatred  against  us.  To  the  communists,  the  anticom- 
munist is  a "crawling  snake,”  a subhuman  creature 
devoid  of  any  worthwhile  values.  He  is  something  in- 
ferior, worthy  only  of  contempt,  ridicule  and  scorn. 
He  is  an  opponent  standing  in  the  way  of  ultimate  com- 
munist victory  — hence,  if  need  be,  he  should  be 
exterminated. 

In  the  great  conflict  between  Marxism-Leninism  and 
free  government  the  communists  employ  any  weapon 
they  feel  will  be  most  productive  at  the  moment  — 
smiles,  flattery,  espionage,  deceit,  murder,  military 
occupation.  The  objective:  to  advance  the  over-all 
communist  cause. 

No  wonder  the  Party  glorifies  a hero  who,  in  his 
own  words,  "locked  my  fingers  round  (the)  throat” 
of  an  opponent.  "He  didn’t  even  have  time  to  shout.” 
"(I)  wanted  to  wash  my  hands  something  terrible,  as 
if  it  wasn’t  a man  I’d  killed  but  some  crawling  snake.” 
A great  tragedy  in  America  today  is  the  complacency 
existing  toward  communism  — this  atheistic  terror 
which  today  rules  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population  and  2 5 per  cent  of  the  earth’s  surface.  One 
hundred  years  ago  communism  was  a mere  wisp  of  a 
cloud,  known  to  only  a few  revolutionaries.  Karl  Marx 
and  Friedrich  Engels  were  virtual  unknowns,  spewing 
out  their  diabolical  doctrines  to  a handful  of  readers. 


John  Edgar  Hoover,  Medalist  of  the  Holland  Society  in  1942. 


Even  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  beady- 
eyed,  balding  Russian  revolutionary,  V.  I.  Lenin,  was 
still  a lonely  prisoner  on  the  steppes  of  Siberia. 

Today  communism  stalks  like  a vast  giant  whose 
every  step  shakes  the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  No 
longer  is  it  a topic  of  discussion  for  the  "lunatic 
fringe”  at  secret  hide-outs,  but  the  main  concern  of 
the  embassies  of  the  world.  Communism  looms  today 
as  a most  serious  threat  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  Communist  Party,  USA,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  international  communist  conspiracy.  Today  it  is 
working  feverishly  to  undermine  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  establish  a dictatorship.  Nothing  would  the 
communists  like  more  than  to  make  America  part  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  To  them,  Moscow  will  be  the  ruling 
capital  of  the  world. 

The  communists,  operating  on  the  historic  principles 
of  Lenin,  are  busy  at  work  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  seeking  to  infiltrate  labor  unions  and  basic  in- 
dustries, such  as  transportation,  steel,  communications, 
automobile  and  electrical.  They  want  to  place  members 
in  strategic  positions  where  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency they  can  do  the  most  damage  to  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  the  communists  are  attempting  to 
infiltrate  mass  organizations,  such  as  religious,  fraternal 


THE  AUTHOR.  — In  building  up  one  of  the  worlds  great 
law  enforcement  agencies,  Mr.  Hoover  has  served  the  nation 
superlatively  well.  Born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  189S,  he 
earned  the  LL.B.  and  LL.M.  degrees  at  George  Washington 
University  while  employed  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1917,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice  in  July  of  that  year  and  has  served  in  government  with 
distinction  ever  since.  Early  in  the  Coolidge  administration,  his 
brilliant  record  attracted  attention  of  Cabinet  members,  among 
them  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  President-to-be  Herbert 
Hoover  (no  relation),  who  recommended  him  to  Attorney 
General  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  its  investigative  arm  were  reorganized  in  1924.  Appointed 
that  year  Director  of  the  Bureau,  originally  formed  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1908,  he  at  once  set  up  the  high 
standards  that  have  since  made  the  FBI  a top-flight  crime- 
fighting organization  and  intelligence  agency,  especially  during 
and  since  the  administration  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  written  and  spoken  widely  on  crime  detection 
and  communism.  Probably  the  best  informed  work  extant  on 
the  communist  conspiracy,  and  valuable  reading  for  every 
patriotic  citizen,  is  his  book.  Masters  of  Deceit  (Holt,  19,=;8j. 


and  civic  groups.  The  purpose  is  always  to  gain  influence 
and  power.  Most  important  at  the  present  time  is  in- 
creasing communist  strength  among  America’s  young 
people.  The  Party  knows  it  must  recruit  youthful  minds 

— young  boys  and  girls  who  will  carry  on  its  evil 
plans.  That’s  why  the  communists  are  placing  so  much 
emphasis  on  activities  in  the  youth  field. 

Then  there  is  the  ever-present  danger  of  Soviet 
espionage.  The  Russians  and  their  satellites  are  inter- 
ested in  every  phase  of  America’s  industrial  and  tech- 
nological processes.  To  keep  abreast  of  this  threat  is 
today  one  of  the  FBI’s  gravest  responsibilities. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years,  even  in  our  own 
country,  communism  has  been  able  to  exercise  a great 
fascination  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some  individ- 
uals. These  persons  see  in  communism  a "new  way” 
of  life  — a means  whereby  all  the  problems  of  mankind 
can  be  solved.  One  old-time  Party  member  told  FBI 
Agents  that  he  had  joined  the  Party  in  the  highest  of 
hopes.  'T  thought  it  offered  an  opportunity  of  giving 
myself  to  a higher  cause,  something  which  would  really 
make  a better  society.”  But  as  this  man  was  later  to 
discover,  he  was  seeing  through  rose-colored  glasses. 
The  bright  new  world  was  only  exterior  dressing,  a 
fancy  facade  for  a bitter  tyranny. 

With  sadness  in  his  voice,  this  individual  told  FBI 
Agents  that  his  20  years  as  a Party  member  were  ”20 
years  down  the  drain.”  A short,  muscular  fellow,  with 
sandy  hair,  his  face  winced  with  disappointment,  as  he 
recalled  the  evenings  he  had  wasted  at  Party  meetings, 
walking  in  picket  lines,  grinding  out  Party  propaganda. 
"I  didn’t  realize  that  communism  meant  sheer  tyranny 

— that  I was  defeating  the  very  things  I wanted  most 
to  achieve.”  Flis  ideals  of  justice,  fair  play  and  liberty 
were  not  to  be  found  in  communism.  He  quit  the  Party. 

I recall  another  case  — that  of  a husband  and  wife 
team.  Inside  the  Party  itself,  they  were  known  as 
fanatical  members.  Their  home  looked  like  a pigpen  — 
they  didn’t  take  time  to  do  any  house  cleaning!  Their 
children  were  neglected  — they  were  busy  on  Party 
affairs!  They  even  sometimes  went  without  food  — 
They  didn’t  have  any  money!  They  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  the  Party. 

But  the  day  of  awakening  was  to  come.  The  Party  — 
without  good  reason  — brutally  criticized  and  cen- 
sured both  the  husband  and  wife.  The  husband  was 
removed  from  a position  of  Party  responsibility.  They 
were  treated  with  utter  contempt  and  scorn. 

Today  that  husband  and  wife  have  renounced  the 
Party.  They  now  know  that  the  fascination  which 
blinded  them  for  so  many  years  — which  led  them  to 
neglect  their  children,  their  home  and  their  personal 
welfare  — was  a tragic  mirage.  The  Party  pumped 
them  for  all  they  could  give  — in  fact,  their  very 
lives  — then,  when  it  so  desired,  cast  them  aside  as 
if  they  were  pieces  of  old  clothes,  not  human  beings. 

Communism  is  cruel,  heartless  and  inhuman.  To  the 
communist,  justice,  mercy  and  kindness  arc  evidence 
of  weakness.  Extend  justice  to  any  enemy?  This  is 
unthinkable  to  a communist.  For  the  communist  the 
overriding  principle  is  expediency  — what  is  good  for 
the  Party! 

Ever  since  1917,  the  communists  have  unrolled  a 
vast  panorama  of  terror,  deceit  and  fear.  Whole  nations, 
once  proud  and  free,  have  been  engulfed.  Great  tra- 
ditions and  cultures  have  disappeared.  The  suppression 
of  Hungary,  the  rape  of  Tibet,  the  muzzling  of  free 
thought  and  speech  — all  this  means  communism. 


Unfortunately,  there  are  still  some  individuals  who 
see  no  danger  in  communism,  feeling  that  we  can 
compromise  with  it.  To  regard  communism  only  as  a 
"temporary  evil”  or  "just  another  political  philosophy,” 
is  to  miss  the  true  dimensions  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  Communism  is  an  evil  which 
seeks  complete  control  of  the  hearts,  minds  and  souls 
of  men  everywhere.  Never  will  the  communists  rest 
until  the  entire  world  is  at  their  feet.  This  is  the 
challenge  before  us  today. 

We  in  America  are  the  possessors  of  a great  heritage 
— a heritage  won  by  the  sweat,  tears  and  blood  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  These  were  the  men  who  were  wilhng 
to  die  for  great  ideals.  They  stood  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Valley  Forge  and  York  town,  knowing  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  land  was  at  stake.  Their  spirit  has 
given  new  power  to  all  later  generations  of  Americans. 
We  have  before  us  the  example  of  the  Revolutionary 
Patriots. 

If  all  of  us  stand  together  we  can  defeat  com- 
munism. We  must  accept  this  challenge  as  a personal 
responsibility.  The  Nation  needs  each  of  us.  We  must 
be  the  Minutemen  of  1960. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

until  his  death  last  year,  earlier  proprietors  had  worked 
for  troops  during  the  Revolution  and  for  the  drivers 
whose  mules  once  pulled  barges  along  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  nearby. 

Garret  G.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  is  presently  assigned  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  State  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  and  Counselor  of  Legation  at  the  American 
Legation  in  Budapest,  Hungary. 

Dr.  George  E.  Lent  of  Dartmouth  College  is  serv- 
ing as  Visiting  Professor  of  Finance  at  the  School  of 
Industrial  Management,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, during  the  Spring  Term. 

John  P.  Adriance  and  Mrs.  Adriance  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Adriance, 
to  William  Strickland  Weir,  son  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Weir  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Weir  of  Lake  Worth, 
Fla.  A fall  wedding  is  planned. 

Raymond  F.  Dey’s  succesful  program  as  curator  of 
the  Dey  Mansion,  Preakness,  N.  J.,  to  rouse  public 
interest  in  New  Jersey’s  historical  heritage  is  related  in 
a feature  article  in  the  Neii'  York  Sunday  News,  Feb- 
ruary 7.  Owned  in  Revolutionary  times  by  his  ancestor. 
Col.  Theunis  Dey,  and  for  months  Washington’s  head- 
quarters in  1780,  the  Mansion  is  now  maintained  as  a 
historic  shrine  by  the  Passaic  County  Park  Commission. 
The  number  of  visitors  has  risen  from  4000  to  over 
10,500  yearly  since  he  became  curator  in  195  5,  the 
article  points  out. 

Earl  'W.  Quick,  W estchester  County  insurance  ex- 
ecutive, has  been  named  to  a five-man  committee  to 
designate  the  "Man  W’ith  the  Plan,”  to  be  selected  from 
independent  agents  of  the  Employers  Group  of  insur- 
ance companies  throughout  the  country.  The  designee 
in  turn  is  to  award  a $2000  educational  endowment 
to  a deserving  high  school  senior.  Long  active  in 
Mamaroneck  civic  affairs,  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
Fred  T.  W’ilson  Corp.  in  that  community,  Mr.  Quick 
became  a general  agent  of  the  American  Employers 
Insurance  Co.  in  1949. 
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A Celebrated  Revolutionary  Highway:  II. 

by  Willard  L.  De  Yoe 


Van  Alien-Hopper  farmhouses  became 
W ashington  s headquarters  in  region 
thru  which  French  went  to  Yorktown. 

ON  July  14,  1777,  the  American  army  again  started 
on  its  march  northward  from  Pompton  vicinity. 
It  did  not  move  far,  for  the  weather  was  yet  in- 
clement. General  Washington  crossed  the  Ramapo 
River  at  Schuyler’s  Bridge  and  entered  the  Ramapo 
Valley.  But  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Ponds 
church  and  on  the  Ramapo  Valley  Road,  where  it  is 
intersected  by  a road  from  the  east  that  comes  from 
Paramus  and  Wyckoff  settlements  (now  Franklin 
Avenue,  Oakland,  N.  J.),  he  made  his  headquarters 
in  a Dutch  farmhouse.  The  structure  (see  illustration 
below) , which  later  on  served  about  two  years  as  the 
Bergen  County  courthouse  by  direction  of  the  State 
legislature  in  1778,  still  stands  on  the  northeast  corner. 
The  general’s  host  was  Henry  Van  Allen,  son  of  Pieter 
Gerritse  Van  Alen,  who  had  emigrated  from  Rotterdam 
and  settled  along  the  Saddle  River  in  northern  New 
Jersey. 

Washington’s  military  situation  in  the  early  summer 
of  1777  is  expressed  in  his  short  message  to  President 
John  Hancock  of  the  Continental  Congress: 

Vanaulens,  8 Miles  from  Pompton  Plains,  July  14,  1777. 
Sir : I arrived  here  this  afternoon  with  the  Army,  after  a very 
fatiguing  March,  owing  to  the  Roads  which  have  become  ex- 
tremely deep  and  miry  from  the  late  Rains.  I intend  to  proceed 
in  the  Morning  toward  the  North  {Ed.:  Hudson)  River,  if 
the  Weather  permits.  At  present  it  is  cloudy  and  heavy  and 
there  is  an  Appearance  of  more  Rain.  By  the  Express,  who 
will  deliver  this,  I just  now  rec’d  a Letter  from  Genl  Schuyler, 
advising  me  for  the  first  time,  that  General  St.  Clair  is  not 
in  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 

The  northern  army  had  escaped  General  John  Bur- 
goyne’s  forces  in  the  series  of  maneuvers  which  pre- 
ceded Saratoga.  Major  General  Philip  Schuyler  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Schuyler  families  in  the  Pompton  area. 

On  July  li.  General  Washington  and  his  army 
mrarched  northward  on  the  highway  through  the  pic- 
turesque Ramapo  Valley  and  into  the  Ramapo  Pass  in 
New  York  State  at  Suffern’s  Tavern.  Here  they  tarried, 
with  the  commander-in-chief  in  headquarters  at 
Smith’s  Clove.  Would  the  British  army  in  New  York 
City  move  north  to  join  General  Burgoyne’s  oncoming 
British  army,  or  would  it  make  a diversion  elsewhere? 
General  Washington  awaited  definite  intelligence  for 


Henry  Van  Allen  house  as  it  stands  today  in  Oakland,  N.  J. 
Built  in  the  mid-18th  century,  it  was  Washington’s  head- 
quarters and  Bergen  County  courthouse  during  the  Revolution. 


these  essential  elements  of  information.  Eventually  he 
turned  his  army  about,  went  out  of  the  Ramapo  Pass, 
and  made  his  headquarters  in  the  Hopper  farmhouse 
west  of  the  highway  at  Ramapo,  in  New  Jersey,  some 
two  miles  south  of  the  State  line. 

Washington’s  host  was  Andrew  Hopper,  a man  of 
Dutch  descent,  whose  home  (illustrated  in  the  January 
issue)  became  a headquarters  of  decision.  The  Amer- 
ican commander  learned  that  the  British  army  on  Man- 
hattan Island  would  go  by  sea  to  attack  Philadelphia, 
the  capital  city.  On  July  24,  at  Ramapo,  he  ordered 
American  troops  to  move  south  to  defend  the  capital. 
The  evening  of  July  26  found  the  general  again  at 
Captain  William  Mandeville’s  at  Pompton  Plains.  The 
stay  was  overnight  only,  for  on  July  27  he  was  at 
Morristown  headquarters.  He  was  once  more  on  his 
way  to  and  beyond  the  Delaware  River. 

In  June  of  1779,  Washington’s  army  again  marched 
north  along  the  highway.  The  night  of  June  4 he 
spent  in  the  Pompton  area,  and  the  next  day  he  entered 
the  Ramapo  Pass  at  Sloatsburg,  taking  the  road  which 
follows  the  Wanaque  and  Ringwood  River  valleys, 
through  the  Ringwood  iron  works.  That  summer  and 
autumn  his  headquarters  were  at  New  Windsor-on- 
Hudson,  and  at  West  Point.  During  that  year  Major 
General  John  Sullivan  waged  a very  successful  cam- 
paign against  marauding  Indians  of  central  New  York 
State  and  their  British  allies. 

General  Washington  arranged  for  an  interview  with 
the  returning  General  Sullivan  at  Pompton,  and  went 
there  from  West  Point  with  some  of  his  staff.  On  his 
journey  along  the  highway  in  both  directions,  he  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  Andrew  Hopper.  On  his  way 
south  to  Morristown  to  be  with  the  army  in  winter 
quarters,  1779-80,  he  passed  the  Andrew  Hopper  House 
and,  on  November  30,  stayed  overnight  in  the  Pompton 
area  before  entering  Morristown  on  the  next  day. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1780  the  American  army 
lingered  at  Morristown.  Later,  British  forces  invaded 
New  Jersey  twice  on  the  road  to  Morristown  by  way 
of  Connecticut  Farms  and  Springfield.  General  Nathan- 
ael Greene  was  in  command  of  that  portion  of  the 
Continental  army,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  militia, 
which  defeated  the  British  at  Springfield  on  June  23. 
Afterward,  the  American  army  took  to  the  highway 
and  marched  north.  The  night  of  June  2 5 was  spent 
in  the  Pequannock  area,  and  on  the  next  day  head- 
quarters were  set  up  in  the  familiar  Andrew  Hoppe' 
farmhouse,  with  troop  units  in  bivouac  along  the  road 
through  the  Ramapo  Valley.  Selecting  a campsite  along 
the  Valley  Road  and  Singac  Brook  in  lower  Preakness, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  any  needed  aid  to  the  French 
army,  expected  to  disembark  momentarily  along  the 
New  England  or  New  Jersey  coast.  General  Washington 
made  another  important  decision  at  the  Andrew  Hopper 
farmhouse.  On  June  3 0 he  ordered  the  army  from  its 
route  of  march  to  turn  about  and  go  into  camp  at 
lower  Preakness. 

On  July  1,  1780,  he  made  his  headquarters  in  the 
spacious  two-story  brickfront  mansion  of  New  Jersey 
Militia  Colonel  TTieunis  Dey,  another  host  of  Holland 
extraction.  The  army  stayed  near  Preakness  about  a 

A biographical  note  of  guest  author  Willard  L.  De  Yoe  appeared 
with  the  first  instalment  of  this  article  in  the  January  issue. 


month,  when  word  came  that  British  forces  in  New 
York  were  about  to  attack  the  French  army  which 
had  landed  in  Rhode  Island.  General  Washington  suc- 
cessfully diverted  the  British  by  marching  the  army 
eastward,  through  Paramus  to  Tappan  and  Orange 
Town,  where  the  army  started  to  cross  the  Hudson 
River  opposite  Dobbs  Ferry.  For  a while  the  commander- 
in-chief  made  his  headquarters  at  Poughkeepsie,  until 
the  British  threat  ended.  Then  he  led  the  army  into 
eastern  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  for  maneuvers  and  two 
weeks’  encampment  along  Kinderkamack  Road  and  the 
west  bank  of  Hackensack  River. 

General  Washington  and  some  of  his  staff  left  this 
camp  September  17  for  a conference  with  the  French 
General  Rochambeau  and  Admiral  de  Ternay  at  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut.  In  his  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution  ( 1850),  Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  writer-artist 
from  Dutchess  County,  erroneously  states  that  Wash- 
ington left  his  headquarters  at  the  Andrew  Hopper 
House  on  September  18  for  this  conference.  The  mis- 
take is  obvious;  a headquarters  would  not  be  maintained 
some  1 5 miles  away  from  the  army.  Many  historians, 
following  Lossing’s  account,  have  made  the  same 
misstatement. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1781,  the  entire  French  army 
under  General  Rochambeau,  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
American  army  accompanied  by  its  commander.  General 
Washington,  marched  south  on  the  highway,  after 
crossing  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  at  King’s 
Ferry.  On  August  26,  General  Washington  made  his 
headquarters  for  the  last  time  in  Ramapo  at  the  farm- 
house, it  is  believed,  of  Andrew  Hopper.  The  success- 
ful campaign  in  Virginia  and  the  surrender  of  the 
British  army  under  General  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
followed  in  October  of  that  year.  After  these  events, 
the  end  of  the  was  was  in  sight. 

During  the  march  of  the  French  army,  one  of  its 
younger  officers,  Alexander  Berthier  — later  one  of 
Napoleon’s  marshals  — mapped  its  route.  The  map 
includes  the  highway  and  French  campsites  along  it 
at  Suffern’s  Tavern  and  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
at  Pompton  Plains.  The  original  map  is  in  Princeton 
University  Library.  Cartographer  Berthier  described 
Arent  Schuyler’s  mansion,  hard  by  the  Schuyler  Bridge 
over  the  Ramapo  River  and  in  the  Pompton  area,  as 
"her  featter  house.”  The  author  has  been  unable  to 
identify  the  fair  maid  who  brought  about  this  informal 
use  of  the  English  language  with  a decided  French 
accent. 

Of  Andrew  Hopper,  Benson  J.  Lossing  writes  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  Whigs  of  the  day.  "He 
was  often  employed  by  Washington  in  the  secret 
service,  and  frequently  visited  his  friends  in  New  York 
City  while  the  enemy  had  possession  of  it.  On  such 
occasions,  he  obtained  much  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  strength  of  the  enemy,  without  incurring 
suspicion,  as  he  never  committed  a word  to  paper.” 
{Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  II,  page 
214.) 

In  the  introduction  to  her  book.  The  Salamander 
( 1848),  E.  Oakes  Smith  describes  her  meeting  with  the 
widow  of  Andrew  Hopper,  Maria  La  Rue  Hopper 
( 175  1-1849),  hostess  to  General  Washington  in  her 
younger  days.  In  it  she  fortunately  preserves  a descrip- 
tion of  the  furnishings  in  the  Andrew  Hopper  head- 
quarters house: 

Here  we  were  shown  the  service  of  pewter  used  l>y  the 
family,  and  from  which  the  father  of  his  country  often  shared 


the  viands  of  our  hostess;  ...  We  were  shown  the  bed  and 
furniture  remaining  as  when  he  used  them,  for  the  room  is 
kept  carefully  locked,  and  only  shown  as  a particular  gratifi- 
cation to  those  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  man  of  men. 
Here  were  the  dark  chintz  hangings  beneath  which  he  had 
slept  — the  quaint  furniture  — old  walnut  cabinets,  dark, 
massive  and  richly  carved  — a Dutch  Bible  mounted  with 
silver,  with  clasps  and  chain  of  the  same  material,  each  bearing 
the  stamp  of  antiquity,  yet  all  in  perfect  preservation  — large 
china  bowls  — antique  mugs  — paintings  upon  glass  of  cher- 
ished members  of  the  Orange  family.  {Note:  Doubtless  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  [great-grandson  of  William  the 
Silent],  and  his  vrife  Mary  [daughter  of  James  II],  who 
became  King  and  Queen  of  England  in  1688.)  These  and  other 
objects  of  interest  remain  as  at  that  day. 

In  1957  the  author  came  upon  an  oil  portrait  of 
Maria  La  Rue  Hopper,  painted  in  her  old  age,  possibly 
by  an  itinerant  artist.  There  she  sits,  with  her  intelligent 
face  looking  out  directly  from  under  a white,  ruffled, 
close-fitting  coif  or  cap.  She  also  wears  a white,  ruffled 
fichu  or  scarf  over  a darker  dress.  In  her  hands  she 
reverently  holds  the  old  Dutch  Bible  with  the  silver 
clasps.  The  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  a descendant. 

Tffie  Andrew  Hopper  farmhouse,  a headquarters  that 
General  George  Washington  must  have  liked,  was 
demolished  about  a hundred  years  ago.  In  its  place, 
close  by  the  Ramapo  Valley  Road,  stands  a three-story, 
flat-roofed  dwelling  house  which  is  on  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  fittingly  called 
"Mountain  Side  Farm.” 

Baron  Ludwig  von  Closen  was  a captain  in  the  Royal 
Deux-Ponts  regiment  in  the  French  army  which 
marched  down  the  highway  in  August,  1781.  In  his 
military  journal  he  entered  his  observations  about  this 
ancient  and  important  thoroughfare.  He  described  the 
camp  at  Suffern’s  Tavern  as  charming.  He  observed 
that  New  Jersey  was  a beautiful  country  and  abounded 
in  all  kinds  of  produce.  He  complimented  the  inhab- 
itants, whom  he  recognized  as  of  Holland  descent,  for 
keeping  the  countryside  neat  and  for  clinging  to  their 
gentle  and  peaceful  customs.  He  noted  that  they  were 
very  friendly  toward  the  army. 

Von  Closen  wrote  that  it  was  a land  of  milk  and 
honey  and  abounded  in  fish,  game,  poultry,  vegetables 
and  other  welcome  edibles.  He  contrasted  the  misery 
of  many  people  in  New  York  State  with  the  happy 
abundance  of  property  of  these  fortunate  New  Jersey 
inhabitants,  whom  he  saw  along  the  line  of  march. 
His  writing  pays  a great  and  sincere  compliment  to 
these  sturdy  patriots  whose  ancestors  had  made  their 
way  from  Holland  to  the  Dutch  colony  along  and  near 
the  Hudson  River.  It  can  be  well  understood  why 
George  Washington  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  these 
people  in  the  headquarters  farmhouses  along  the  high- 
way that  ran  from  New  England  to  the  South  and 
which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  important  ligament  bind- 
ing together  geographical  sections  of  the  nation  which 
was  soon  to  be. 

{Concluded) 


ORIGIN  OF  NAME  “SADDLE  RIVER” 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  name  "Saddle  River,”  which 
identifies  a township  as  well  as  a stream  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  began  when  a saddle  was  found  floating 
in  it.  However,  the  name  is  more  likely  related  to  an 
old  Dutch  word,  savel,  from  savelboom  (meaning  savin- 
tree,  or  the  red  cedar) ; or  to  colonist  Richard  Saddler 
who  in  1674  bought  Indian  lands  in  that  part  of 
Northern  New  Jersey. 


The  Dutch  at  Waterloo 

by  Dana  B.  Van  Dusen 


Hollanders  shown  as  staunch  fighters, 
ably  led,  who  importantly  influenced 
great  battle  that  overthrew  Napoleon. 

The  centuries-old  readiness  of  the  Dutch  to  de- 
fend their  lands  and  institutions  should  be  too  well 
established  to  justify  anyone  to  say  that  the  Dutch 
ran  at  Waterloo.  Remember  the  siege  of  Leyden,  of 
Haarlem,  the  "Sea  Beggars,”  the  "Spanish  Fury”;  and 
remember  that  it  was  the  descendants  of  a great  people 
from  the  northern  and  southern  Netherlands  who  fought 
in  the  battle  which  overthrew  Napoleon.  Yet  the  fiction 
of  their  unreliability  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since 
that  decisive  campaign  took  place  in  Belgium  in  June 
ISn.  Investigation  will  nevertheless  reveal  to  any 
reasonable  person  that  Netherlandish  valor  and  leader- 
ship contributed  substantially  to  the  allied  victory. 

No  one  has  claimed  that  the  Dutch  won  this  battle 
by  themselves.  The  great  debate  in  reality  is  between 
British  and  Prussian  adherents;  and  many  military  au- 
thorities state  that  without  Blucher’s  timely  aid, 
Napoleon  would  have  destroyed  the  allied  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  All  that  could  fairly  be 
expected  of  the  Dutch  was  that  they  strike  at  the 
right  time  and  place.  This  they  did;  and  the  brilliant 
performance  of  Dutch  command  and  line,  at  Quatre 
Bras,  made  possible  the  great  victory  two  days  later. 
Wellington,  because  he  defeated  the  French  emperor, 
became  a hero  and  remained  a dominating  figure  in 
Europe  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  in  18  52. 

Not  an  over-generous  man,  Wellington  gave  no  rec- 
ognition to  the  Prince  of  Orange  or  the  field  com- 
manders who  served  under  him,  or  to  the  Prussian 
army.  He  arrogated  to  himself  every  drop  of  glory 
that  he  could  squeeze  out  of  Waterloo.  No  one  dared 
dispute  anything  the  Duke  said  about  the  battle,  even 
over  the  port  wine  in  his  favorite  clubs.  Both  the 
Prussian  army,  and  the  Dutch,  were  treated  as  though 
they  had  never  existed.  As  an  example,  one  English 
officer  in  a letter  to  General  Siborne  wrote  that  he 
would  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  battle  but  could 
not  because  he  would  lose  the  friendship  of  other  English 
officers  who  served  with  him  in  the  campaign. 

Siborne,  who  wrote  the  official  British  account,  was 
a companion  of  English  officers  who  were  fellow- 
participants  at  Waterloo.  He  was  paid  by  the  British 
government  to  write  it,  and  made  the  defective  model 
of  the  battle  which  is  displayed  in  London.  Following 
his  views  for  over  a century,  historians  have  embellished 
the  great  achievements  of  Wellington  and  the  British 
at  Waterloo  while  giving  little  credit  to  allied  troops 
or  their  commanders.  Although  perhaps  understandable 
as  a memorial  to  British  national  pride,  the  story  de- 
serves no  special  standing  at  present. 

How  is  it  that  this  account  in  substance  survives 
as  acceptable  history  to  the  present  day?  For  one 
thing,  Britain  was  all-powerful  after  Waterloo,  with 
Austria  and  Russia  — whose  armies  took  no  part  in 

Dana  B.  Van  Dusen,  retired  attorney  and  World  War  I Army 
officer,  is  a lifelong  student  of  Napoleonic  military  history, 
of  which  era  he  has  written  widely  and  possesses  an 
outstanding  library.  Graduate  of  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Dusen  live  in  Omaha, 
where  he  was  formerly  corporation  counsel. 


the  battle.  Holland,  a small  nation,  was  only  in  1815 
established  as  a monarchy  under  the  House  of  Orange. 
Prussia,  larger  and  stronger,  was  still  but  one  in  a 
congeries  of  German  states.  The  political  climate  in 
Europe  made  it  inexpedient  for  allied  commanders  to 
publish  their  knowledge  and  conclusions.  In  France, 
the  restored  Bourbon  government  devoted  itself  to 
destroying  the  reputation  of  French  officers  who  fought 
at  Waterloo.  No  serious  effort  was  made  to  justify  the 
French  until  Henri  Houssaye  published  the  first  real 
account  of  the  campaign  in  1900.  These  factors  favored 
perpetuation  of  a legend  which,  in  fact,  Americans  had 
reason  to  doubt  even  in  the  year  of  Waterloo  after 
Andrew  Jackson  soundly  defeated  Pakenham’s  Penin- 
sular veterans  at  New  Orleans  on  January  8,  1815. 

It  is  now  more  than  a century  since  the  British 
glorified  themselves  in  the  victory  at  Waterloo.  It  was 
won  with  the  assistance  of  others,  mainly  Prussians  and 
Dutch  whose  contributions  have  been  slighted.  "The 
Dutch,  while  young  and  inexperienced,  fought  with 
their  traditional  courage  and  tenacity  throughout  the 
(Waterloo)  campaign,”  according  to  General  Albert 


Scale  map  showing  area  in  which  the  campaign  of  1815  took 
place.  The  sequence  of  events  climaxed  at  Waterloo,  and  the 
Anglo-Dutch  army’s  order  of  battle,  are  summarized  below. 

GENERAL  SITUATION.  — When  Napoleon  regained  power 
in  France  on  returning  from  Elba  early  in  181S,  the  allied 
nations  — England,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia  and  the  newly- 
constituted  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  — promptly  mobilized 
to  overthrow  him  once  and  for  all.  War  became  inevitable. 
By  June,  during  the  ‘‘Hundred  Days,”  Napoleon  had  massed 
a magnificent  veteran  army.  Taking  the  offensive  against  heavy 
odds,  he  planned  to  crush  in  succession  Anglo-Dutch  and 
Prussian  armies  in  the  southern  Netherlands  (Belgium  since 
1830),  and  then  to  turn  on  yet-distant  forces  of  Tsar  Alex- 
ander and  the  Austrian  emperor. 

On  June  16,  having  advanced  through  Charleroi  (see  map), 
Napoleon  struck  with  125,000  men.  His  familiar  two-fold 


Pollio,  World  War  I Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Italian  army. 
The  men  may  have  been  inexperienced,  but  their  leaders 
were  among  the  greatest  soldiers  of  their  time  in 
experience,  training  and  performance. 

For  example:  The  Prince  of  Orange,  born  at  The 
Hague  in  1792,  was  a veteran  of  Peninsular  War  service 
under  Wellington  and  had  taken  part  in  battles  against 
Napoleon’s  marshals  at  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Sala- 
manca, Burgos,  Vittoria  and  in  other  operations.  Great- 
grandfather of  Queen  Juliana,  he  became  King  William 
II  of  the  Netherlands  in  1840  and  reigned  until  his 
death  nine  years  later.  Baron  Jean-Victor  de  Constant- 
Rebecque,  born  at  Geneva  in  1773,  who  fought  in 
every  campaign  from  1789  on,  was  chief  of  staff  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Waterloo.  Count  Henri- 
Georges  de  PERPONCHER-Sedlitzky,  born  at  The  Hague 
in  1771,  participated  in  previous  campaigns  in  Egypt, 
Germany  and  Spain.  Count  William  Van  Bijeandt, 
brigade  commander  under  Perponcher  at  Waterloo,  was 
born  at  The  Hague  in  1771,  and  had  campaigned  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  for  over  20  years.  Baron  David  Henri 
Chasse,  born  at  Tiel  in  1765,  had  been  a combat 
officer  for  3 0 years.  Count  Alexander  Charles  Joseph 
Ghislain  d’Aubreme,  a brigadier  under  Chasse,  was 
born  at  Brussels  in  1773  and  was  a veteran  officer  of 
many  years  service. 

It  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  if  a 
writer  says,  "The  Dutch  retreated,”  or  if  he  says,  "The 
Dutch  ran,”  or  that  they  retreated  under  orders  for 

purpose,  in  smashing  at  the  lateral  lines  of  communication 
between  his  two  immediate  enemies,  was  both  to  seize  Quatre 
Bras  and  to  drive  away  or  destroy  Blucher’s  90,000  Prussians 
at  Ligny.  After  that,  he  would  dispose  of  Wellington’s  93,000 
Anglo-Dutch  being  assembled  near  Waterloo  and  take  Brussels. 
He  defeated  the  Prussians  and  sent  Grouchy  with  33,000  men 
to  keep  Blucher  from  uniting  with  Wellington. 

But  the  Dutch  under  Perponcher,  who  without  orders  had 
occupied  Quatre  Bras  in  strength,  withstood  French  attacks 
under  Marshal  Ney  until  British  reinforcements  came  up.  Thus, 
while  attaining  his  strategic  objective  on  the  16th,  in  keeping 
his  foes  apart,  Napoleon  nevertheless  sustained  at  Quatre  Bras 
a tactical  defeat  which  vitally  affected  the  course  of  the 
campaign. 

The  climactic  battle  came  on  June  18.  That  day,  after  heavy 
rains  had  softened  the  ground  and  hampered  attack  maneuvers 
by  French  troops  and  artillery  from  La  Belle  Alliance  (map 
“B'’),  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  stood  fast  against  repeated 
assaults,  mainly  by  cavalry.  The  allied  center  was  at  La  Haye 
Sainte  (map  “A”),  on  the  high  ground  near  Mont  St.  Jean. 
From  11:30  a.m.  to  early  evening  the  tide  of  battle  swayed 
back  and  forth  until  Blucher’s  Prussians,  evading  Grouchy, 
came  up  in  force  on  the  French  rigjit  Hank  and  rear.  Even- 
tually the  entire  allied  line  surged  forward,  routing  the  French 
and  terminating  Napoleon’s  career  in  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  in  world  history. 

ANGLO-DUTCH  ORDER  OF  BATTLE.  — Wellington’s 
army,  unlike  Blucher’s,  had  never  fought  as  a unit  before. 
Consisting  chielly  of  British  and  Dutch,  besides  many  German 
troops,  it  was  organized  into  two  corps  and  a reserve  of 
infantry  in  addition  to  cavalry,  artillery  and  engineer  troops. 
Of  its  93,000  men,  29,000  were  Dutch  in  seven  infantry  and 
three  cavalry  brigades,  and  artillerymen  to  work  48  of  the 
army’s  19o  guns.  The  British  contingent  comprised  31,(X)0 
men,  many  of  them  Peninsular  War  veterans. 

The  24,000  Dutch  infantry  were  formed  by  brigades  in  three 
divisions  (1st,  Stedmann;  2nd,  Perponcher;  3rd,  Ciuusse),  and, 
with  similar  British  and  other  allied  units,  into  corps  and 
re.serve.  Dutch  cavalry  and  artillery,  of  3400  and  loOO  men, 
served  mostly  with  the  divisions  from  their  homeland.  The 
various  allied  divisions  were  intermingled  in  the  two  corps  and 
reserve,  each  of  which  averaged  about  23,ai0  troops.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  commanded  1st  Corps;  Lord  Hill  the  2nd; 
while  Wellington,  in  over-all  command,  kept  the  reserve  and 
uncommitted  formations  under  his  personal  control.  For  other 
personalities,  see  text  of  article.  IThe  Eiutok.I 


sound  strategic  or  tactical  reasons,  or  that  they  retired 
because  they  did  not  want  to  fight. 

The  first  point  on  which  certain  military  writers 
struck  at  the  reputation  of  the  Dutch  — one  of  the 
most  stouthearted  peoples  of  Europe  — was  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  significance  of  the  conduct  of  Dutch  troops 
in  that  battle  has  been  misunderstood  by  most  students. 
While  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  Brussels  at  the 
ball  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  commanded  the  Dutch  armies,  was  there  also  by 
orders  of  the  Duke.  The  Prince’s  chief  of  staff.  Constant 
Rebecque,  remained  near  Quatre  Bras,  as  well  as  Gen- 
eral Perponcher  and  other  Dutch  officers.  When  word 
came  of  Marshal  Ney’s  approach,  they  proved  them- 
selves to  be  steadfast  and  courageous  soldiers.  They  de- 
cided to  stop  Ney’s  attack  and  for  hours  they  did  so, 
with  few  men  and  little  artillery. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  many  men  were  in  line. 
The  importance  of  this  action  is  that  it  tumbled 
Napoleon’s  strategic  plan  into  disaster.  Instead  of 
marching  away,  as  indeed  Wellington  had  ordered,  the 
Dutch  marched  into  the  thick  of  combat.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  encounter  cannot  be  measured  by  con- 
siderations of  tactics.  It  was  not  a case  of  a small 
outpost  covering  troops  merely  to  protect  against  pos- 
sible surprise.  This  was  a case  of  accepting  full-fledged 
battle,  of  impairing  the  strategic  program  of  Napoleon. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  and  true  value  of  the  action 
of  the  Dutch  when  they  exploited  the  Quatre  Bras 
position.  It  was  a matter  of  expert  judgment  in  sizing 
up  the  situation  and  taking  instant  action. 

Perponcher’s  role  at  Quatre  Bras  was  recognized  by 
Count  Gneisenau,  Prussian  chief  of  staff  under  Blucher. 
In  a letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  afterward,  citing  the 
Dutch  officer  for  a decoration,  Gneisenau  said;  ".  . . 
Lieutenant  General  Perponcher,  who  commanded  the 
2nd  Division  of  the  Netherlands  troops  at  Quatre 
Bras,  . . . received  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  order 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  march  from  Quatre 
Bras  to  Nivelles.  General  Perponcher  sensed  that  the 
Duke  had  given  this  order  without  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  the  armies.  He  (Perponcher)  com- 
prehended the  danger,  if  the  enemy  found  the  roads 
free  to  Brussels,  and  to  Namur  [some  3 0 miles  on 
road  running  southeasterly  from  Quatre  Bras. — £(/.], 
he  (Marshal  Ney)  could  advance  and  separate  the  two 
armies.  Therefore,  Perponcher  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity and  concentrated  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  following  day 
he  was  seriously  attacked  by  superior  forces.  He  lost 
one-third  of  his  men  but  held  until  relief  arrived.  If 
he  had  followed  the  orders  of  the  Duke,  Marshal  Ney 
could  have  turned  to  the  right  and  arrived  in  rear 
of  the  Prussian  army  fighting  at  Ligny  and  caused  its 
total  destruction.  This  is  only  known  by  a few  persons.” 
E.  Van  Loben  Sels,  Precis  de  la  Caiiipagne  de  ISl"}  dans 
les  Pays-Bas  (The  Hague:  Doorman,  1849). 

True,  there  may  have  been  instances  when  the  Dutch 
took  cover  in  the  heavy  woods  adjacent  to  Quatre 
Bras.  This  was  wise  on  their  part  and  was  done  on  every 
proper  occasion  by  the  British  as  well.  At  any  rate,  the 
Dutch  were  still  there  the  next  morning,  and  ready  to 
obey  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Duke  of 
Wellington.  They  did  not  run!  One  proof  that  they 
did  not  run,  and  also  proof  of  their  value  to  Wellington 
was  evident  the  next  day  (June  17).  When  the  Duke 
ordered  the  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo,  the 
Dutch  generals  rode  with  him  and  took  part  in  the 
retreating  action  at  Genappe.  It  is  to  the  undying  glory 
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of  these  Dutch  officers  and  troops  that  Wellington  was 
enabled  to  march  in  good  order  to  the  Mont  St.  Jean 
area  which  became,  on  June  18,  the  battlefield  of 
Waterloo. 

Another  critical  occasion  when  the  Dutch  performed 
heroically  was  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  itself  when, 
through  faulty  work  by  Wellington’s  staff.  Major 
General  Van  Bijlandt,  of  Perponcher’s  Division,  was 
ordered  to  take  position  near  La  Haye  Sainte  on  the 
forward  slope  facing  the  French.  Heavy  skirmish  lines 
thrown  out  by  each  side,  a characteristic  of  armies  in 
Napoleonic  times,  extended  practically  across  the  en- 
tire center  of  the  field.  For  nearly  two  hours  Van 
Bijlandt’s  Dutch  infantrymen  unflinchingly  engaged 
in  a fire-fight  along  this  extended  front  while  being 
subjected  to  heavy  fire  from  Napoleon’s  "Grand  Bat- 
tery” of  80  guns,  in  position  near  La  Belle  Alliance, 
and  also  within  close  range  of  the  French  musketry. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  regulars  had  been 
ordered  into  position  200  yards  behind  the  ridge,  where 
they  were  practically  immune  from  either  artillery  or 
musketry.  Van  Bijlandt  remained  with  his  men  while 
one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  sights  of  the  battle  took 
place.  General  d’Erlon  made  the  first  and  only  powerful 
French  infantry  attack  that  was  directed  against  the 
allied  army  throughout  the  day.  Many  agree  that  the 
Dutch  did  not  turn  towards  the  rear  until  they  had 
made  contact  with  this  enormous  mass  of  troops,  led  by 
Marshal  Ney  himself  and  composed  in  large  part  of  vet- 
erans of  many  fields.  After  Van  Bijlandt  was  wounded, 
his  troops  fell  back  upon  the  British  regulars  who  had 
been  in  the  rear,  as  ordered,  and  who  now  advanced  with 
bayonets  to  meet  d’Erlon.  Even  after  Van  Bijlandt  was 
wounded,  remnants  of  his  brigade  remained  on  the 
crest  and  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  allied  army  was  in 
jeopardy  and  the  outcome  hanging  by  a thread,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  rode  forward,  his  soldiers  quickly 
following.  He  advanced  with  his  saber  on  high.  His 
horse  was  shot  from  under  him  and  he  was  wounded. 
The  crisis  which  arose  after  the  Prince  was  hurt  and 
taken  from  the  field,  was  remedied  by  the  extraordinary 
courage  of  Lieutenant  General  Chasse.  Worried  by  the 
diminution  of  fire  from  the  main  position,  he  galloped 
forward  to  the  crest  to  see  for  himself.  He  saw  an 
appalling  situation  in  the  center  of  the  allied  line.  At 
the  same  time  he  watched  the  famous  Imperial  Guard 
forming  up  for  what  Napoleon  hoped  would  be  the 
coup  de  grace.  Chasse,  whose  soldiers  called  him  "Gen- 
eral Bayonet,”  returned  to  his  troops,  exclusively 
Hollanders,  and  without  waiting  for  orders  immediately 
sent  them  forward.  In  passing  Van  Soutelande  Trip 
(the  Dutch  cavalry  commander),  Chasse  cried:  "C’est 
le  moment  de  faire  tout  ce  que  nous  pouvons:  sans  cela 
tout  est  sans  doute  perdu”!  (It  is  time  to  do  everything 
we  can,  or  all  is  lost!) 

Chasse  ordered  Colonel  Van  der  Smissen,  Dutch  ar- 
tillery commander,  and  Captain  de  Bichin  of  the  Horse 
battery,  to  advance  and  open  fire  quickly.  Executing 
his  order,  they  literally  cut  a line  through  Napoleon’s 
Guard.  Colonel  Mercer  of  the  British  Royal  Artillery 
was  an  eye  witness  and  left  a dramatic  account.  The 
entire  division  of  Chasse,  led  by  Colonel  Henri  Ditmers 
(an  old  soldier  who  fought  against  France  in  the 
revolutionary  wars),  and  General  d’Aubreme,  marched 
with  fixed  bayonets  towards  the  approaching  Imperial 
Guard  with  flags  flying  and  drums  beating.  They  prac- 


Hendrickson  House  To  Re-Open 


Built  about  173  0 by  Hendrick  Hendrickson,  a de- 
scendant of  Captain  Cornelis  Hendrickson  who  in  1614 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  navigators  to  explore 
nearby  coastal  areas,  this  farmhouse  in  Holmdel,  N.  J., 
will  soon  become  a museum.  While  no  date  has  been 
set,  it  is  hoped  that  the  opening  can  take  place  later 
this  year,  according  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Feltus,  3rd,  secre- 
tary of  the  Monmouth  County  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Freehold. 

Exceptionally  well  preserved,  the  house  is  similar  in 
style  to  Dutch  colonial  homes  on  Long  Island.  The  main 
roofline  curves  slightly  to  form  an  overhang  above 
front  and  rear  walls,  while  the  roof  of  the  wing  ex- 
tends in  a straight  line.  Interior  paneling  and  wood- 
work, and  the  concealed  main  and  kitchen  stairways, 
date  back  to  pre-Revolutionary  times.  Narrow  clap- 
boarding on  the  side  of  the  principal  structure  is  modern. 

Members  of  the  Hendrickson  family  lived  in  this 
house  and  farmed  the  adjacent  land  until  1873,  when 
John  Herbert  became  owner.  More  than  a half-century 
later,  in  1929,  Bell  Laboratories  bought  the  place  and 
maintained  it  in  excellent  condition.  Last  year,  after 
Bell  decided  to  erect  a new  research  center  on  the  site, 
the  Association  acquired  the  house  by  gift  and  relocated 
it  in  December  on  Longstreet  Road  in  Holmdel.  In  the 
work  of  furnishing  and  restoration,  the  Association  is 
to  install  electricity,  heating  and  plumbing  facilities. 

Captain  Cornelis  Hendrickson’s  grandson  Hendrick, 
born  in  Holland  in  1636,  came  to  New  Amsterdam  on 
the  ship  Rosetta  in  1663  and  bought  a farm  in  Flatlands. 
Hendrick’s  son  Daniel  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Monmouth  County,  about  1693,  and  became  prominent 
as  high  sheriff,  militia  captain,  and  as  organizer  and 
elder  of  the  Dutch  church.  In  1727  Daniel  deeded  land 
to  his  son  Hendrick,  who  soon  afterward  built  the  house 
pictured  above  for  his  wife,  Neeltje  Schenck,  of 
Pleasant  Valley,  and  their  large  family.  Descendants  of 
the  early  Hendricksons,  including  many  who  in  later 
years  joined  the  Holland  Society,  have  been  well  known 
in  the  area. 

tically  annihilated  the  first  column  of  the  Guard  which 
was  within  immediate  reach. 

The  Prussians,  who  arrived  on  the  approaches  of 
Waterloo  early  in  the  afternoon,  had  been  since  four 
o’clock  in  close  and  desperate  conflict  on  Napoleon’s 
right  flank  and  rear.  Their  intervention  was  the  de- 
cisive feature  of  the  whole  battle.  But  for  many  years 
a majority  of  English  writers  and  soldiers  were  un- 
willing to  recognize  either  this  fact  or  the  magnificent 
performance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  men. 
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SON  TO  SERVE  AS  UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEE 

Upon  attaining  his  21st  birthday  nine  years  from 
now,  Ezra  Cornell,  son  of  the  late  William  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, is  to  serve  actively  as  a life  trustee  of  Cornell 
University.  Under  the  university  charter,  the  founder’s 
eldest  lineal  descendant  becomes  a board  member  for 
life,  while  by  State  law  the  actual  functions  of  trustee- 
ship are  to  be  exercised  only  after  the  Incumbent 
reaches  his  majority. 

Since  the  original  Ezra  Cornell  in  186  5 established 
the  great  university  which  bears  his  name,  four  gen- 
erations have  been  represented.  Alonzo,  his  son,  who 
became  governor  of  New  York  State  1880-82;  Charles 
Ezra,  his  grandson,  a lawyer;  William  Bouck,  his  great- 
grandson,  an  engineer;  while  William  Ezra,  great- 
great-grandson,  was  a drug  company  executive  and 
Holland  Society  member,  whose  untimely  death  at  the 
age  of  42  occurred  last  November  12.  Young  Ezra 
was  born  November  17,  1948. 

Beaver  Coveted  in  Olden  Times 

Last  July’s  article  on  the  New  Netherland  fur  trade 
by  John  A.  Bogart  brings  to  view  a valuable  summary 
by  Professor  Morris  Bishop,  of  Cornell  University,  of  the 
unique  position  of  the  beaver  in  European  and  American 
Indian  economies  during  the  17th  century.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  quoted  by  permission  from  his  book, 
Champlain:  A Life  of  Fortitude  (London;  MacDonald 
& Co.  Ltd.,  1949),  at  page  36: 

"The  beaver  is  an  unlucky  beast.  He  was  plentiful 
throughout  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages;  Dante 
mentions  him  in  the  Inferno.  His  soft,  warm  fur  made 
bare-skinned  man  jealous,  and  man  rendered  him  prac- 
tically extinct  by  the  mid  years  of  the  16th  century. 
At  this  moment  the  fishermen  began  bringing  home 
skins  of  the  American  beaver,  richer  even  than  the  rare 
and  prized  pelts  of  Europe.  His  fur  is  full  of  tiny 
barbs,  water-shedding,  admirable  for  felting.  The  skins 
most  prized  by  felters  and  connoisseurs  were  those  which 
had  been  worn  by  an  Indian,  preserving  his  oily  sweat. 
Fashion  proclaimed  that  every  gentleman  must  have 
a hat  of  beaver  felt,  and  of  no  inferior  fur.  A gentle- 
man’s hat  was  a great  magnificent  burden,  the  unique 
creation  of  an  artist,  as  women’s  hats  are  today.  When 
a man  died  he  bequeathed  his  hat  specifically  in  his 
will.  Its  high  crown  was  commonly  decorated  on  the 
left  side  with  feathers,  nosegays  or  furbelows,  while 
the  right  side  was  left  bare  to  permit  swordplay.  Hence 
all  men’s  hats  now  have  a discreet  bowknot,  a vestigial 
falbala,  on  the  left. 

"It  was  men’s  fashions,  male  vanity,  that  sent 
traders  across  the  sea,  and  Indians  to  the  beaver  ponds 
to  capture  the  creatures  under  the  ice  with  their  bare 
hands.  It  was  the  fashion  set  by  the  courts  that  tempted 
the  hardy  Dutch  and  the  hardier  French  coureurs  de 
hois  into  the  interior  of  America.  And  it  was  this 
courtly  vanity  which  set  Indian  tribe  against  tribe, 
which  caused  endless  war  for  the  domination  of  the 
trade  routes  and  sources  of  supply,  which  exterminated 
the  whole  great  race  of  Hurons,  which  caused,  even- 
tually, the  wars  of  white  man  against  white  man  in 
deep  forests  by  nameless  rivers.  And  the  beaver  — 
the  humble,  virtuous  beaver,  fashion’s  quarry  — only 
precariously  survived.  He  is  the  sole  animal  save  man 
that  builds  houses  and  landscapes  his  home.  He  is  the 
engineer  of  the  animals,  the  artisan,  the  worker.  He 
works  for  himself  and  not  for  man,  so  man  destroyed 
him  and  wore  his  skin  for  a hat.” 


IN  MEMORIAM 

JOHN  C.  MARSELLUS 

John  Carroll  Marsellus,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1929,  died  at  the  age  of 
80  at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  November 
13,  19  59.  A descendant  of  Marselis  Janse  van  Bommel, 
who  settled  in  Beverwyck  (Albany)  after  coming  to 
New  Netherland  about  165  0,  he  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  November  7,  1879,  son  of  John  Marsellus  and 
Sarah  A.  Hawkins.  Widely  known  Central  New  York 
manufacturer,  civic  leader  and  sportsman,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  public  and  private  schools.  In  1898  he  started 
work  as  shipping  clerk  at  the  Marsellus  Casket  Co. 
The  company  was  then,  as  now,  an  important  Syracuse 
industry,  founded  in  1872  and  headed  at  that  time 
by  his  father.  In  1917  he  became  general  manager  and 
from  1926  to  1948  served  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany, becoming  board  chairman  in  the  latter  year. 
Formerly  a director  of  the  Syracuse  Manufacturers 
Association,  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
First  Trust  & Deposit  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Syracuse  General  Hospital  and  of  both  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  He  was  a member  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church.  He  served  as  vice-president 
of  the  Casket  Manufacturers  Association,  and  was  hon- 
orary trustee  of  the  National  Foundation  of  Funeral 
Service.  A lifelong  sports  enthusiast,  he  was  an  original 
trustee  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  and  in  season  was  active 
in  sailing,  hunting  and  fishing  from  his  summer  resi- 
dence at  Henderson  Harbor,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the 
group  of  business  leaders  who,  appointed  by  the  then 
mayor  of  Syracuse  for  that  purpose,  selected  the  site 
on  which  the  Onondaga  County  War  Memorial  audi- 
torium now  stands.  Besides  his  long  affiliation  with  the 
Holland  Society,  of  which  his  father  was  Onondaga 
County  Branch  president  1906-08,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  National 
Society  of  Puritan  Descendants,  Onondaga  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  Century  Club,  and  the  Onondaga  His- 
torical Society.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Beulah  Anna  Mider;  two  sons,  John  F.  Marsellus  and 
Richard  W.  Marsellus;  a daughter,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Conde;  two  sisters,  and  nine  grandchildren.  Services  were 
held  in  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Syracuse,  November 
16,  with  interment  at  Morningside  Cemetery. 

RICHARD  I.  VAN  BENSCHOTEN 

Richard  Ide  van  Benschoten,  of  West  Park,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of 
New  York  since  1936,  died  at  the  age  of  44,  suddenly, 
in  New  York  City,  Friday,  January  22,  1960.  A 

descendant  of  Theunis  Eliasen  van  Benschoten,  who 
came  to  this  countr)'  before  1671  and  settled  in  Wilt- 
wyck  (Kingston,  N.  Y.),  he  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  13,  1915,  son  of  William  Annin  van 
Benschoten  and  Ethel  Katrina  van  Benschoten.  A New 
York  publishing  executive,  he  attended  Yale  University 
1934-36  and  Lehigh  University  1936-37.  In  the  latter 
year  he  joined  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Iron  Company, 
of  which  he  became  vice-president  and  secretary.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  In 
recent  years  he  was  editorial  director  of  Harle  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  of  New  York,  publishers  of  sports  magazines. 
He  was  treasurer  and  a vestni^man  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  West  Park,  and  an  active 
volunteer  supporter  of  Little  League  and  schoolboy 
rowing  activities.  He  was  a member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi 
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fraternity.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Frances 
Elizabeth  Hadley,  and  two  sons,  Richard  Derek  van 
Benschoten  and  Anthony  Eliasen  van  Benschoten;  as 
well  as  his  father  and  a brother,  William  H.  van  Ben- 
schoten, both  members  of  the  Society.  Services  were 
held  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  West  Park, 
January  2 5,  with  interment  in  Poughkeepsie  Rural 
Cemetery. 

FREDERICK  I.  BERGEN 

Frederick  Isaac  Bergen,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.,  a member 
of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1921,  died 
at  the  age  of  79  at  Manhasset  Medical  Center  after  a 
brief  illness,  Friday,  February  26,  1960.  Descended 
from  Hans  Hansen  Bergen  who  came  to  this  country 
in  163  3 and  six  years  later  married  Sarah  Rapelje,  first 
white  girl  born  in  New  Netherland,  he  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1880,  son  of  Edward  J. 
Bergen  and  Jane  E.  De  Gez.  A leading  banker  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  he  was  educated  at  Collegiate  School 
in  Manhattan  and  at  Poly  Prep  Country  Day  School, 
Brooklyn,  with  the  class  of  1897.  For  many  years  he 
was  vice-president  of  Inter-County  Title  Guaranty  and 
Mortgage  Company  of  New  York.  Previously  he  had 
been  a vice-president  of  Manufacturers  Trust  Com- 
pany, assistant  vice-president  of  the  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  and  associated  with  Lawyers 
Title  Company,  and  the  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust 
Company.  Coming  from  a family  with  distinguished 
place  in  Kings  County  annals  and  long  active  in  the 
Holland  Society,  he  became  the  Society’s  46th  President 
in  19  50  and  served  two  terms.  As  a trustee  since  193  8 
he  was  active  in  committee  work,  notably  with  the 
Banquet  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman  several 
years.  A donor  of  "The  Presidents’  Award’’  for  out- 
standing service  by  Burgher  Guard  members,  he  was 
president  of  the  former  Queens  County  Branch  193  5- 
37.  In  public  ceremonies  at  Fort  Jay,  Governors  Island, 
in  May  1951,  he  made  the  principal  address  dedicating 
the  Society’s  bronze  tablet  commemorating  Dutch  pur- 
chase of  the  island  from  the  Indians  in  1637.  He  was 
the  last  president  of  Crescent  Athletic  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Huntington  before  its  disbanding  in  1940;  the 
club’s  site  in  the  Bay  Ridge  section  of  Brooklyn,  front- 
ing New  York  Bay,  was  once  part  of  his  grandfather’s 
farm.  An  enthusiastic  yachtsman  in  earlier  years,  he 
was  a member  of  the  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  Man- 
hasset Bay  Yacht  Club,  and  Downtown  Athletic  Club. 
In  19  5 8 he  was  a guest  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club 
at  the  Fourth  of  July  regatta,  where  he  had  sailed  his 
T Class  catboat  Ethel  to  victory  in  1897.  He  was 
successively  secretary,  president  and  high  steward  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island.  When  the 
Collegiate  School,  founded  in  1633,  moved  uptown  to 
77th  Street  in  1891  he  helped,  while  a pupil  there,  to 
place  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  building.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  the  former  Lallah  Taylor;  a son,  Edward 
G.  Bergen,  a member  of  the  Society;  and  a grandson, 
Christopher  B.  Bergen.  Many  members  attended  the 
services  conducted  by  Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen  in  Fair- 
child  Chapel,  Brooklyn,  February  29.  Interment  was 
at  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

PIERREPONT  VAN  COTT 

Pierrepont  Van  Cott,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1909,  died  at  the  age  of 
72  at  his  home  in  Glen  Oaks,  Queens,  Monday,  March  1, 
1960.  A descendant  of  Claes  Cornelissen  Van  Cott,  who 
came  from  Schoonhoven,  Holland,  to  New  Netherland 
in  1662,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 


1888,  only  child  of  Marshal  Blake  Van  Cott  and 
Lillian  Strang.  Educated  in  Brooklyn  schools,  he  was 
in  the  silk  importing  business  for  many  years  and 
was  associated  with  his  uncle’s  firm,  Ely  & Company, 
until  his  retirement.  He  was  a veteran  of  World  War 
I,  in  which  he  served  as  machine-gun  instructor  in  the 
U.  S.  Army,  and  was  a member  of  the  American  Legion. 
Formerly  a member  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  he  was 
actively  identified  with  John  Carpenter  Masonic  Lodge, 
and  was  a communicant  of  St.  Francis  Episcopal 
Church.  His  father  and  uncle.  Dr.  Joshua  Marsden  Van 
Cott  of  Brooklyn,  both  joined  the  Society  in  the 
1880’s  and  were  active  in  its  affairs  many  years.  Sur- 
viving are  his  widow,  the  former  Celissa  Abrams;  a 
son,  Marshall  Pierrepont  Van  Cott  of  Levittown,  L.  L; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Marion  V.  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia V.  Sacks;  and  eight  grandchildren.  Services  were 
held  in  Levittown,  March  3,  with  interment  at  Pine 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

HOWARD  C.  BROKAVy 
Howard  Crosby  Brokaw,  of  New  York  and  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  L,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New 
York  since  1934,  died  at  the  age  of  84  after  a long 
illness,  at  his  home,  984  Fifth  Avenue,  Friday,  March 
18,  1960.  Descended  from  Bourgon  Broucard,  who 
emigrated  from  Mannheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  to  New 
Netherlands  in  1675,  he  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
October  26,  1875,  a son  of  Isaac  Vail  Brokaw  and 
Elvira  Tuttle  Gould.  A prominent  New  Yorker  for 
many  years,  he  had  retired  in  1919  as  head  of  Brokaw 
Brothers,  clothiers,  a firm  which  his  father  had  estab- 
lished. After  attending  Cutler  School,  he  was  graduated 
in  1897  from  Princeton  University,  where  he  played 
polo  and  starred  on  the  football  team.  During  World 
War  I he  served  as  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
New  York.  He  was  a director  of  the  Northern  Insur- 
ance Co.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, St.  Nicholas  Society  and  the  Huguenot  Society. 
His  clubs  were  the  University,  Princeton,  Piping  Rock, 
Everglades,  Gulf  Stream  Golf,  and  Palm  Beach.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  the  former  Edna  Goadby  Loew; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  James  Russell  Lowell,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Morris,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker;  six  grandchildren, 
and  three  great-grandchildren.  Services  were  held  at 
St.  Thomas  Church,  March  21. 
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chestra  and  who,  in  1941,  gave  him  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  that  orchestra. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  who  in  19  5 5 conducted  the  great 
Residentie  Orchestra  in  The  Hague,  paid  tribute  to 
Dutch  enthusiasm  for  music  and  art.  "The  arts  have 
flourished  for  centuries  in  Holland,  and  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  could  be  that  the  center  of  interest  there 
was  always  the  home.  Beautiful  paintings  and  the  per- 
formance of  music  were  not  dependent  upon  pretentious 
galleries  or  lavish  concert  halls,  but  were  cherished  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  life  in  the  home.  Today’s  con- 
quest of  speed  and  space  will  not  of  itself  bring  peoples 
closer  together  until  this  kinship  of  culture  is  brought 
into  homes  throughout  the  world,”  he  said. 

In  prior  years  the  Potomac  Branch  award  has  been 
conferred  upon  men  distinguished  in  their  fields.  Domine 
Sizoo,  internationally  known  preacher  and  professor  of 
religion  at  George  Washington  University,  received  the 
plaque  in  19  5 8.  Last  year  the  recipient  was  Alfred 
Blalock,  M.D.,  eminent  surgeon,  of  Johns  Hopkins. 
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Editor's  Corner  , 

The  able  report  presented  last  mont  I 
to  the  trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  commltti 
on  objectives  and  endowment,  points  up  tj  i 
need  for  protracted  effort  to  attain  finar 
cial  independence  for  the  Society.  In  recer 
years  our  income  has  been  such,  as  M 
Vreeland  candidly  points  out,  that  only  b 
careful  management  could  the  existing  pn, 
gram  be  maintained,  ^'e  must  apply  our 
selves  unremittingly  to  improve  this  situ 
ation.  \('ith  an  ample  assured  income  th 
Society,  through  its  ever-accumulating  nia 
terials,  has  a unique  basic  resource  for  his 
torical  investigations  of  the  finest  qualitv, 
In  short,  we  have  the  materiel  but  nee 
the  "sinews”  in  order  to  make  best  use  of  it 
May  we  strongly  urge  upon  our  Society’s  his 
torically-minded  membership  that  Mi 
Vreeland’s  committee  is  deserving  of  whole- 
hearted support  in  their  efforts  to  gain  en 
dowed  status  for  the  Society. 

If  there  should  be  in  the  year  2009 
"Hudson  - Champlain  400th  Anniversar 
Celebration”  — as  we  trust  there  will  — 
the  Holland  Society’s  archives  will  be  founi 
to  contain  a useful  set  of  records  relatin; 
to  last  year’s  Celebration.  Pertinent  files 
voluminous  by  any  standard,  are  by  direc- 
tion of  the  trustees  to  be  collated  and  re. 
tained  against  the  day  when  our  sons  am 
grandsons  may  need  them.  As  to  the  ’5) 
Celebration,  it  should  be  noted  that  tin 
official  report,  at  page  4,  pays  tribute  to  ou; 
Society  as  an  initiator  of  the  internationa 
observance. 

Generosity  in  giving  historical  material 
is  markedly  characteristic  of  Holland  So 
ciety  members,  as  a typical  listing  on  page 
12  bears  witness.  For  many  years  oui 
library  has  benefitted  enormously  from  ac- 
cessions of  this  kind,  until  its  resources  in 
the  Dutch  colonial  field  rate  with  the  vers 
best.  Only  seldom,  however,  does  the  So- 
ciety receive  genealogical  records  in  such 
quantity  and  quality  as  those  recently  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Richard  Schermerhorn,  Jr. 
To  the  appreciation  voiced  by  the  trustees 
may  we  add  our  further  thanks  for  his 
munificent  gift. 

Members  living  in  the  South,  and  their 
ladies,  are  respectfully  requested  to  provide 
names  of  organizations  which  have  Con- 
federate personnel  records  pertaining  to  the 
^"ar  Between  the  States.  Having  regard  to 
next  year’s  great  centennial  observance,  in- 
formation is  desired  from  historical  source' 
with  a view  to  re-creating  the  part  taken 
by  those  of  Holland  descent  who  wore  the. 
Gray,  as  well  as  by  those  who  wore  the  Bluc.| 

Vacation  reminder:  The  offices  and  h' 
brary  of  the  Society  are  to  be  closed  during | 
the  month  of  August,  and  will  re-open  im- 
mediately after  Labor  Day. 
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CALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS 

In  addition  to  the  Society’s  Annual  Banquet,  to  be 
held  in  late  October,  several  Branches  and  the  Burgher 
Guard  are  to  gather  following  Labor  Day.  Widest  pos- 
sible attendance  is  cordially  invited  on  the  part  of  all 
members.  Meetings  planned,  with  details  presently 
known,  are  as  follows: 

Monmouth  County  Branch  clam-bake.  Red  Bank, 
N J.,  Sunday,  September  17. 

Potomac  Branch  dinner  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dutchess  County  Branch  dinner.  Nelson  House, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  October  3. 

Old  Bergen  Branch  dinner,  Knickerbocker  Country- 
Club,  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  Friday,  October  7. 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner.  Mountain  Crest  House, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  October  12. 

76th  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Holland  Society,  The 
Biltmore,  New  York  City,  Friday,  October  2 8. 

Burgher  Guard  annual  dinner,  Williams  Club,  New 
York  City,  Monday,  November  14. 


Civil  W ar  Centennial  Approaches 

Widescale  participation  in  Civil  War  centennial  ob- 
servances, expected  to  be  among  the  nation’s  greatest 
in  many  years  beginning  next  April,  is  planned  by 
members  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
The  New  York  State  Commandery  of  this  well-known 
organization  is  headed  by  two  members  of  the  Society, 
Walter  E.  Hopper  and  Edw^ard  F.  L.  Bruen,  w^ho  re- 
spectively serve  as  commander  and  as  senior  vice- 
commander. 

The  Loyal  Legion  had  its  inception  April  1 5,  1 865, 
the  day  Abraham  Lincoln  died.  At  that  time  a group 
of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  designated  to  serve  as  honor  guard  at 
President  Lincoln’s  funeral,  met  in  Philadelphia  to  form 
an  organization  of  Union  officer  veterans,  which  many 
of  Dutch  descent  came  to  join.  Eligibility  for  member- 
ship in  the  resulting  association,  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  now  derives  by 
direct  descent  from  a commissioned  officer  who  served 
with  Union  forces  in  the  war,  or  by  descent  from  a 
brother  or  sister  of  such  officer. 

Mr.  Hoppjer,  veteran  of  ETO  service  during  World 
War  II  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Army  reserve,  has 
stated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  sponsor  Holland 
Society  members  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
cbservances  through  membership  in  the  Loyal  Legion. 


Board  Hears  Reports,  Elects  9, 
Meets  With  Branch  Presidents 

Ways  of  making  manifest  the  Society’s  aims  more 
effectively  received  close  attention  at  the  trustees’  an- 
nual joint  dinner  conference  with  the  vice-presidents 
held,  with  President  Van  der  Veer  presiding,  at  the 
Union  Club  in  New  York,  Thursday,  June  9.  In  their 
regular  quarterly  session  preceding  the  dinner,  board 
members  elected  nine  new  members,  acted  upon  reports 
by  officers  and  committee  chairmen. 

In  a report  received  with  applause.  Chairman  Vree- 
land  outlined  the  vastly  expanded  Society  program 
envisaged  by  his  committee  on  objectives  and  endow- 
ment. We  must  stress  our  educational  purpose  through 
remunerative  scholarships  and  essay  contests,  he  said, 
and  resume  publication  of  Year  Books  modeled  upon 
those  the  Society  made  famous  years  ago.  Publication 
of  scholarly  studies  on  the  immense  influence  of  the 
Dutch  in  American  history  should  be  initiated,  com- 
parable to  our  earlier  "Collections”  and  authoritative 
volumes  on  pre-Revolutionary  Dutch  houses. 

To  achieve  these  specific  ends,  for  which  both  mate- 
rials and  qualified  personnel  are  available,  requires  funds 
for  endowment  purposes.  In  addition,  the  program 
should  include  a permanent  home  for  the  Society  in 
which  to  house  administration,  library  and  many  val- 
uable accessions  which  now,  for  want  of  space,  are  on 
loan  to  university  libraries.  Similar  societies  have  cre- 
ated great  endowments;  it  is  confidently  expected  that, 
step  by  step,  the  Holland  Society  will  find  means  by 
which  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

Fixing  a date  earlier  than  usual,  the  trustees  decided 
to  hold  the  76th  Annual  Banquet  this  year  in  the  pres- 
ence of  members  and  male  guests  at  The  Biltmore  here, 
Friday  evening,  October  2 8.  It  was  felt  that  as  planned 
by  Banquet  Chairman  Van  Siclen’s  committee,  and 
with  cordial  support  by  members  and  Branch  vice- 
pn.sldents,  the  dinner  will  attract  an  outstanding  audi- 
ence. Program  details  will  appear  in  October, 

For  the  library  committee.  Trustee  Vreeland  referred 
to  the  great  quantity  of  historical  and  genealogical 
material  recently  acquired,  much  of  it  from  members. 
He  pointed  out  that  Richard  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  a mem- 
ber since  1937,  had  donated  invaluable  records  coverim; 
many  years  of  research.  The  trustees  noted  with  grati- 
tude the  generosity  of  members,  and  in  acknowledging 
special  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Schermerhorn  asked  the 
President  to  communicate  their  appreciation  to  him. 
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Tercentennial  of  Bergen  Church 

Concurrently  with  the  city  in  which  it  is  located, 
the  Old  Bergen  Reformed  Church  in  Jersey  City  is  this 
year  celebrating  its  tercentenary.  One  of  the  earliest 
organized  congregations  in  the  colonies,  and  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  New  Jersey,  the  Old  Bergen  Church 
traces  its  beginning  back  to  the  year  1660.  In  that  year, 
a group  of  Dutch  burghers  at  New  Amsterdam  peti- 
tioned Director-General  Peter  Stuyvesant  for  the  op- 
portunity to  settle  a colony  on  the  w’est  shore  of  the 
Hudson  or  North  River,  across  from  New  Amsterdam, 
capital  of  New  Netherland. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first  colony  to  be  planted 
in  the  area.  As  long  before  as  1630  (and  perhaps  even 
earlier)  a settlement  called  Pavonia  in  honor  of  its 
proprietor,  Michael  Pauw,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dutch  3X^est  India  Company,  had  been  made  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Indian  wars  of  the  1640’s  and  16S0’s 
had  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Pavonia  to  beat  a hasty 
retreat  back  across  the  Hudson  to  Manhattan  Island. 

The  threat  of  Indian  warfare  still  existed  when  the 
village  of  Bergen  was  established  in  1660.  As  evidence 
of  this  fact,  the  actual  document  allowing  the  Dutch 
to  "re-settle”  the  area  contained  the  proviso  that  all 
dwellings  had  to  be  placed  within  the  palisaded  village 
of  Bergen  to  afford  protection  against  any  danger  of 
Indian  attacks.  The  name  "Bergen,”  says  Dr.  Benjamin 
C.  Taylor,  a former  pastor  of  the  Old  Bergen  Church 
and  author  of  The  Civil  History  of  the  Ancient  Town- 
ship of  Bergen  in  New  Jersey,  "was  given  to  the  new 
village  after  that  of  a small  town  in  North  Holland.” 
Other  theories  explaining  origin  of  the  name  Bergen 
appear  in  de  Halve  Maen,  July  195  9 issue,  page  7. 

Services  of  the  congregation  were  first  held  in  the 
individual  homes  of  the  newcomers  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Hudson.  In  1662,  a total  of  417  guilders 
or  $ 166.80  was  raised  by  tax  in  Bergen  towards  the 
erection  of  a church  building.  But  it  was  not  until 
1680  that  the  first  structure,  an  octagonal  stone  church 
was  built  south  of  the  village  and  just  outside  the 
palisade.  According  to  the  history  of  the  church  in  the 
1913  Year  Book  of  the  Holland  Society,  one  side  of 
the  church  interior  was  occupied  by  the  pulpit  oppo- 
site the  door;  three  sides  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
doorway  were  provided  with  plain  wooden  seats,  while 
the  open  space  was  filled  with  Dutch  laddcrback  chairs 
for  the  congregation.  The  first  bell  was  installed  in 
168  3 and  hung  in  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  was  rung 
by  a rope  hanging  down  in  the  center. 

A series  of  programs  commemorating  the  300th 
anniversary  are  scheduled  to  be  held  during  the  fall  of 
1960.  At  that  time,  appropriate  events  will  be  pre- 
sented to  celebrate  the  long  history  of  the  Old  Bergen 
Reformed  Church  which  has  had  only  10  ministers 
throughout  its  three  centuries. 


ANNUAL  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  SERVICE 

President  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer  headed  the  large 
number  of  Holland  Society  members  before  whom  Rev. 
Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  Domine  of  the  Society,  conducted 
the  20th  annual  memorial  service  in  Middle  Collegiate 
Church  here,  Sunday  morning.  May  15.  During  the 
service.  Trustee  Leigh  K.  Lydecker  read  the  names  of 
members  who  had  died  during  the  year.  Captain  Ken- 
drick Van  Pelt  directed  Burgher  Guardsmen  who 
paraded  the  Society’s  flags  in  the  procession. 


AID  FOR  AMERICAN  CHURCH,  THE  HAGUl 

Efforts  are  being  made,  in  which  Holland  Socil.•t^l 
members  may  wish  to  join,  to  complete  the  Ameritji 
Center  and  Church  (interdenominational)  in  Tluj 
Hague.  Already  the  church  has  acquired  the  buildiu'.. 
originally  used  as  a Protestant  center  and  chapel  durinj 
the  195  8 Brussels  World’s  Fair.  The  group  now  m.xj. 
$5  0,000  to  transport  the  structure  and  to  re-erect  It 
with  suitable  modifications,  in  the  Dutch  city. 

The  American  community  there,  which  numba- 
more  than  1300  persons,  is  raising  $100,000  in  addltionj 
for  Center-associated  purposes.  Among  sponsors  of  thv; 
project  are  Ambassador  Philip  Young,  U.  S.  envov  to 
the  Netherlands,  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Romig,  pastor  of 
W^est  End  Collegiate  Church  here,  and  other  eminent 
Americans.  Contributions  naming  as  beneficiary  thi 
American  Church,  The  Hague,  may  be  made  payable 
to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lowell  Wadmond,  care  ot 
White  & Case,  14  Wall  Street,  New  York  5. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  1960  Handbook,  or  directory  listing  of  olficers. 
trustees,  committees  and  members  of  the  Society,  be- 
sides other  information,  was  by  board  direction  to  be 
compiled  for  insert  with  this  Issue.  It  was  reported 
that  the  April  de  Hali  e Maen  had  been  sent  with  cover- 
ing release  to  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout 
the  country.  Reports  by  the  officers,  and  by  other  com- 
mittee chairmen,  were  duly  approved. 

In  addition  the  board  accepted  with  regret  Trustee 
Voorhis’  resignation  occasioned  by  press  of  his  dutle^ 
as  senior  vice-president  of  New  York  University.  The 
trustees  are  to  name  a successor  from  candidates  to  be 
presented  by  a special  committee  in  October. 

Rear  Admiral  Van  Mater,  U.S.N.  (Ret.),  vice- 
president  for  the  Potomac  Branch,  by  letter  suggested 
formation  of  a Burgher  Guard  unit  in  hi  Branch  and 
of  a junior  membership  within  the  Society  at  large. 
The  trustees  cordially  authorized  the  Guard,  which 
Captain  Van  Pelt  reported  as  now  having  45  members, 
to  affiliate  distant  Branches  upon  request.  The  matter 
of  junior  membership  is  to  be  further  considered. 

The  Society’s  vice-presidents,  to  whom  Trustee  Cor- 
nell’s committee  on  Branches  is  to  give  every  assistance 
in  their  work,  reported  at  the  dinner  conference  on 
Branch  activities  and  discussed  the  conduct  of  Socien 
affairs.  Those  who  spoke  were  Albert  O.  Bogert,  repre- 
senting Old  Bergen  County;  Laurence  V.  Bogert. 
Ulster  County;  Captain  Rodman  de  Kay,  U.  S.  Navy; 
Ralph  H.  Hallenbeck,  Long  Island;  William  L.  Schoon- 
maker,  Essex  County;  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Union 
County;  V'illiam  P.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York  County; 
Edgar  L.  Van  Nuis,  Middlesex  County;  and  Adrian 
Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  V'estchester  County. 

As  of  June  9,  the  Society’s  roster  listed  1041  members, 
with  the  nine  elected  whose  names  follow: 

JOSEPH  BODEL  BERGEN',  Savannah.  Ga. 

ELMER  PE.ARSON  BL.Al'3  ELT,  \'erona.  -N.  J. 

DOUGL.AS  B.3RNES  REMSEX,  M.D.,  Belle  Mead,  N.  .1 
GEORGE  E.MLE.M  ROOSEVELT,  Jr.,  Los  .An-eles,  Calif. 
Rear  .Admiral  .ALEX.ANDER  H.AMILTON  VAX  KECREN. 

USX.  (Ret.),  Bethesda,  Md, 

.ALEX.ANDER  HAMILTON  VAX  KEUREX.  Jr., 
Washinitton,  1).  C. 

ELWCXID  BENSON  A’AN  NESS,  East  Orange.  N.  L 
ROBERT  PARMELEE  VAN  NESS,  South  Oranue,  N.  J 
WILLLA.M  DREXLER  A'.AN  RIPER,  .M.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J 
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Branch  Meetings: 

ESSEX  DINES  AT  GLEN  RIDGE.  — Members 
and  their  ladies  heard  a sparkling  address  on  "Old  Dutch 
Architecture  of  New  Jersey”  by  Herbert  A.  Fisher,  Jr. 
of  Bloomfield,  at  the  61st  Essex  County  Branch  dinner 
held  at  Glen  Ridge  Country  Club,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
Friday,  April  22.  William  L.  Schoonmaker,  who  pre- 
sided, was  re-elected  Branch  president,  with  Walter  J. 
Van  Ness,  M.D.,  vice-president,  and  Lloyd  B.  Ringo, 
secretary-treasurer.  He  called  upon  President  Van  der 
Veer  of  the  parent  Society  and  former  President  Van 
Hoesen  for  brief  remarks,  and  introduced  Trustees 
Amerman,  Cornell,  Osterhoudt,  Branch  Presidents  A. 
O.  Bogert,  Hallenbeck,  Heyer,  Van  Hoesen,  Van  Nuis, 
Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  Executive  Secretary  Ledley, 
Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont,  E.  B.  Van  Wagoner,  Richard 
Schermcrhorn,  Jr.,  and  Marcel  Langeveld,  a Hollander. 

Mr.  Fisher,  well  known  artist,  lecturer  and  historian, 
illustrated  his  address  with  a portfolio  of  his  many 
paintings  of  New  Jersey’s  Dutch  colonial  houses.  The 
program  ended  with  showing  of  a KLM  color-sound 
film,  "Letter  from  Holland.”  Others  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Amerman,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Bogert,  Mrs.  A. 
B.  DuMont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Ericksen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  Freer,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Heyer,  Miss  Heyer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Hulst,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt,  D.  D.  Scher- 
merhorn,  Theodore  Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Van 
Hoesen,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Van  Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Van  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Van  Inwegen,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Van  Ness,  P.  L.  Van  Nuis,  Mrs.  K.  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Voorhees,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Voorhees. 

LONG  ISLAND  RE-ELECTS.  — Ralph  H.  Hal- 
lenbeck was  re-elected  Branch  president  and  John  H. 
Vanderveer  secretary-treasurer  as  Kings,  Queens,  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  members  joined  with  visiting  members 
in  the  annual  dinner  meeting  held  at  Cherry  Valley 
Country  Club,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  Friday,  May  6. 
Mr.  Hallenbeck,  who  presided,  paid  special  tribute  to 
Branch  members  affiliated  more  than  40  years:  James 
H.  Pinckney,  Charles  V.  Rapelje,  Francis  I.  Vander 
Beek,  Jr.,  and  John  R.  Van  Horne.  Speakers  were 
President  Van  der  Veer  of  the  parent  Society,  past 
President  Van  Hoesen,  Trustees  Cornell,  Osterhoudt, 
Van  Siclen,  and  Burgher  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt. 

Guest  speaker  of  the  evening.  Col.  William  M.  Gil- 
liam, USMC,  Director  First  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and 
Recruitment  District,  discussed  personnel  procurement 
and  opportunities  in  the  Corps.  Others  present  were 
Hugh  G.  Bergen,  Robert  L.  Bergen,  William  E.  Bergen, 
Arthur  A.  Blauvelt,  Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  Adrian  T. 
Bogart,  Sr.,  Howard  G.  Braisted,  Jr.,  John  H.  Brincker- 
hoff,  Capt.  Rodman  de  Kay,  USNR  (Ret.),  Frank 
Ericksen,  Leslie  A.  Hallenbeck,  Ralph  Henry  Hallen- 
beck,  L.  E.  Johnson,  William  W.  Kouwenhoven,  John 
H.  Livingston,  Arthur  E.  Newton,  Nelson  J.  Spring- 
steen, Robert  C.  Van  Aken,  Rufus  C.  Van  Aken, 
Charles  Vanderveer,  Jr.,  Byron  G.  van  Horne,  Donald 
S.  Van  Nostrand,  M.D.,  John  F.  Van  Vranken,  F.  L. 
Wyckoff,  D.  W.  Wynkoop,  and  G.  H.  Wynkoop. 

ULSTER  CONVENES.  — Thirty  - four  members 
and  guests  gathered  for  the  annual  county  dinner  held 
at  Kirkland  Hotel,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  May  14. 
Branch  President  Laurence  V.  Bogert  presided.  He  in- 
troduced President  Van  der  Veer  of  the  parent  Society, 
Trustees  Cornell,  DeWitt,  Lydecker,  Dutchess  County 
Branch  President  Van  Bcnschoten,  and  Guard  Captain 


Van  Pelt.  In  the  brief  business  session  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  Fall  meeting  October  12,  with  the  ladies 
invited,  at  Mountain  Crest  House,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

Others  who  attended  the  dinner  were  Edward  P. 
Demarest,  Robert  Demarest,  Charles  E.  Deyo,  Martin 
L.  DuBois,  Jacob  Eking,  Alfred  Hasbrouck,  Joseph 

E.  Hasbrouck,  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  Severyn  J.  Has- 
brouck, Gen.  Sherman  Hasbrouck,  Richard  R.  Has- 
brouck, Walter  Hasbrouck,  John  A.  Hornbeck,  Earle 
H.  Houghtaling,  Arthur  Kurtz,  Jay  LeFevre,  John  H. 
LeFevre,  Louis  D.  Lefevre,  Philip  F.  LeFevre,  Clare 
Ostrander,  Ivan  T.  Ostrander,  Andrew  J.  Snyder,  Rufus 
C.  Van  Aken,  Melvin  J.  Van  Sickle,  L."  W.  Van  Zandt, 
Harold  L.  Wood,  and  C.  K.  Woodbridge. 

MIDDLESEX  MEETING.  — With  the  best  atten- 
dance since  Branch  founding  in  1886,  Middlesex  held 
its  annual  dinner  and  election  of  officers  at  167-year- 
old  Colonial  Farms,  Middlebush,  N.  J.,  Friday,  May  20. 
Edgar  L.  Van  Nuis,  who  presided,  was  re-elected  Branch 
president  together  with  P.  L.  Van  Nuis,  vice-president, 
and  Edward  V.  Amerman,  secretary-treasurer.  President 
Van  der  Veer  of  the  parent  Society  attended,  as  well 
as  two  former  Presidents,  Judge  Henry  E.  Ackerson, 
Jr.,  and  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  besides  Trustees  Acker- 
son,  Amerman,  Deyo,  Union  County  Branch  President 
Van  Hoesen,  and  Burgher  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt. 

Following  an  excellent  roast-beef  dinner  provided 
by  Host  John  Van  Middlesworth,  a member  of  the 
Society,  everyone  present  took  part  in  the  customary 
round-table  discussion.  Others  at  the  dinner  were  John 
A.  Amerman,  Richard  K.  Hoagland,  Chester  A. 
Lydecker,  Edward  Penry,  S.  Walter  Schoonmaker,  Rob- 
ert L.  Smock,  Lawrence  H.  Suydam,  Raymond  P.  Sut- 
phen,  Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken,  A.  S.  Van  Buskirk,  V.  Van 
Inv  egen,  E.  B.  Van  Wagoner,  and  J.  H.  Waldron. 

OLD  BERGEN  MEETS.  — The  spacious  home  and 
grounds  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek  in  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J.,  provided  the  setting  for  a Branch  meet- 
ing and  beefsteak  cookout  attended  by  5 1 members 
and  their  ladies,  Saturday,  June  4.  Parent  Society  Pres- 
ident Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  a Bergen  resident,  was 
present  together  with  two  former  Presidents  from 
Bergen  County,  Col.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker  and  John  deC. 
Van  Etten.  Also  in  attendance  were  Trustees  Ackerson, 
Deyo,  Tappen,  Vreeland,  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  and 
Mr.  Ledley.  Branch  President  Albert  O.  Bogert  presided 

Others  at  the  meeting  were  Richard  Ackerman,  Mrs. 
C.  Ackerson,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Bogert,  C.  H.  Bogert,  Miss  Bo- 
gert , Dadi  Dhabhor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Demarest,  Mrs. 
G.  J.  Deyo,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  De  Yoe,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  DeYoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hance,  Mrs.  L.  K. 
Lydecker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Nichols,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Tappen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Terhune,  Dr.  A.  B.  Vanderbeek, 

F.  J.  Vanderbeek,  the  Misses  Gail  and  Paula  Vanderbeek, 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van 
Etten,  Mrs.  K.  Van  Pelt,  C.  A.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Van  ''^'inkle, 
Mrs.  Winant  Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Vreeland,  C.  S. 
Zabriskie,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Zabriskie. 

UNION  COUNTY  - BURGHER  GUARD.  — 
Forty-nine  members  and  their  ladies  enjoyed  an  after- 
noon of  sunshine  and  sociability  at  a joint  Branch- 
Guard  picnic  on  the  lawn  of  past  President  Van  Hoesen’s 
home  in  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  June  18.  Dr.  Robert 
W.  DeGroat  won  the  Branch  cup  in  the  field  sports 
program,  while  the  Juniors  Trophy  winner  was  Henry 
E.  ("Jerry”)  Ackerson  III,  son  of  Trustee  Cornelius 
Ackerson. 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Daniels  C.  Brasted  and  Mrs.  Brasted  became  par- 
ents of  their  second  child,  and  first  son,  Andrew  Hoyt 
Brasted,  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Hospital,  April  25. 

Clayton  Hoagland  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  department  of  Biddle  Purchasing  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  editor  of  its  weekly.  The  Biddle 
Sun  ey. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  in  ceremonies  conducted  at  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  April  30. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert  is  an  officer  and  Richard  H. 
Amerman  a trustee  of  the  Bergen  County  Historical 
Society. 

Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken  was  in  May  re-elected  coun- 
cillor of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

Robert  H.  Hicks  has  been  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Delaware  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  medical  board  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Hospital, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Passaic  County  Medical  Society. 

Richard  C.  Deyo,  son  of  Trustee  and  Mrs.  George 
J.  Deyo,  was  graduated  cum  laiide  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity last  month  and  is  to  enter  Tufts  Medical  Col- 
lege, Boston,  in  the  Fall. 

Charles  M.  Brinckerhoff,  president  of  the  Ana- 
conda Company,  and  a director  of  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  has  been  elected  a director  of 
ACF  Industries,  Inc. 

J.  Howard  Haring,  well  known  specialist  in  the 
investigative  field  of  questioned  documents,  is  to  serve 
as  panelist  at  the  45th  annual  conference  of  Inter- 
national Association  for  Identification  to  be  held  this 
month  in  Houston,  Tex. 

Walter  E.  Hopper  and  Edward  F.  L.  Bruen  were 
respectively  elected  commander  and  senior  vice-com- 
mander of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  New 
York  State  Commandery,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Union  Club  here  in  May. 

P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek,  senior  vice-president  of 
Bowery^  Savings  Bank  and  formerly  President  of  the 
Society,  was  named  in  May  to  the  board  of  New  York 
University  Medical  Center. 

Edgar  W'.  Van  Winkle  is  president  of  The  Players, 
of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  which  in  April  won  the  New 
Jersey  Theater  League’s  state-wide  competition  as  best 
little-theater  group  in  the  State  with  their  production 
of  Jan  de  Hartog’s  "The  Four  Poster.” 

Eugene  E.  Demarest  has  been  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Professor  Godfrey  E.  Updike,  of  New  York  Uni- 
\ersity  School  of  Law,  was  named  by  the  universitv’s 
Alumni  Federation  in  April  as  one  of  three  winners 
of  its  Great  Teachers  Awards  for  1960.  Professor  Up- 
dike received  the  award  with  his  colleagues  at  Founder’s 
Day  ceremonies  April  22. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  parents  of 
Kermit  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  whose  engagement  to  Miss  Linda 
Ballantine  Cross,  of  Cambridge  and  Duxbury,  Mass., 
was  recently  announced.  A September  wedding  is 
planned. 

General  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler’s  conspicuous 
service  as  Chief  of  Staff  at  SHAPE  (Supreme  Head- 
quarters Allied  Powers  in  Europe)  is  cited  by  Viscount 


Montgomery  in  his  recent  book.  The  Memoirs  of  Fielu 
Marshal  Montgomery  (World  Pub.  Co.  195  8). 

Rev,  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  Domine  of  the  Societ  | 
was  recently  elected  senior  chaplain  of  the  St.  Nichola 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  preached  th 
sermon  at  the  41st  annual  united  Easter  dawn  service 
held  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  here,  April  17,  whici! 
was  broadcast  nationally  by  the  NBC  radio  network, 

J.  Paul  Demaree  is  registrar  of  Lafayette  Chapter 
Kentucky  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
which  with  62  members  was  chartered  in  April,  a 
Lexington,  Ky.,  at  a meeting  conducted  by  Charle 
A.  Jones  of  Columbus,  O.,  president-general  of  thi 
national  Society. 

Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis,  vice-president  and  secrc 
tary  of  New  York  University,  is  the  author  of  "Thi 
Role  of  College  and  University  Trustees  in  the  Perioc 
1960-1970,”  which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  ol 
Pride,  monthly  journal  of  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association. 

William  L.  Vroom,  M.D.,  dean  of  New  Jersey 
physicians,  celebrated  his  94th  birthday  April  1 at  his 
Ridgewood  home,  where  he  entertained  medical  asso- 
ciates, their  wives,  and  a number  of  friends.  Dr.  Vroom 
began  his  practice  in  Ridgewood  72  years  ago. 

John  J.  McCloy,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  195  5 and 
board  chairman  of  Chase-Manhattan  Bank,  joined  with 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  Vice- 
Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  the  Navy’s  nuclear  sub- 
marine expert,  and  Victor  G.  Reuthcr,  in  panel  dis- 
cussion of  the  place  of  the  intellectual  in  a demo- 1 
cratic  society,  at  Low  Memorial  Library,  Columbi.i' 
University,  May  31. 

Franklin  M.  Depew,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  lec- 
turer on  food  and  drug  laws  at  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  and  frequent  contributor  to  legal  peri- 
odicals, has  been  elected  president  of  the  Food  Law 
Institute,  Inc.  Since  its  founding  in  1949,  the  Insti- 
tute has  sought  to  expand  general  knowledge  of  the 
food  laws  through  research  and  educational  programs 
here  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  became  • 
editor-emeritus  of  the  Dutch  Settlers  Society’s  Year 
Book,  esteemed  historical  and  genealogical  magazine, 
upon  publication  of  its  1958-60  issue  in  March.  Now 
registrar.  Dr.  V inne  was  the  first  president  of  that 
Society  upon  its  founding  in  1924,  and  served  as  Year 
Book  editor  for  many  years. 

Frederick  S.  Polhemus  and  Mrs.  Polhemus 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Elaine 
Ogden  Polhemus,  to  Edward  Earle  Frost,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frost  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  A September  wed- 
ding is  planned. 

Robert  Frost,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  19  57,  re- 
ceived a standing  ovation  upon  concluding  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate’s  Education  sub-committee. 
May  5,  in  which  he  urged  Congress  to  create  a National 
Academy  of  Culture  whose  purpose  would  be  to  stim- 
ulate public  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  and  to  encourage 
and  honor  artistic  achievement.  | 

Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  received  on  behalf  of  the  Chil-  ' 
dren  of  the  American  Revolution  the  top  Americana 
award  at  C.  A.  R.’s  6 5th  annual  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  last  April.  The  honor  and  its  recipient, 
(Continual  on  Page  11 5 
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New  Amsterdam’s  Windmills  Made  History:  I. 

by  John  A.  Bogart 


P^ations  milling  and  bakery  industries 
relate  back  to  structure  the  Dutch  in 
New  Netherland  erected  as  early  as  1626. 

Little  did  our  Dutch  ancestors  realize  as  they  tilled 
the  soil,  planted  their  small  crops  and  reaped  their 
harvests,  that  their  efforts  to  sustain  themselves  would 
ultimately  develop  into  one  of  our  major  industries  — 
milling.  For  windmills,  like  wooden  shoes,  could  no 
more  be  separated  from  New  Amsterdam  than  could 
the  Dutchmen  themselves.  While  primarily  farmers, 
some  of  the  early  settlers  were  millers  and  millwrights, 
apprenticed  in  the  trade  of  their  forefathers. 

The  early  windmills,  nearly  square  in  shape,  h.ul 
heavy  superstructures  covered  with  rough  planking  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather;  they  were  crude  but 
practical.  Other  types  of  mills,  built  without  restric- 
tions, were  financed  by  private  individuals.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  building  of  a windmill,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment reserved  this  not  inexpensive  prerogative  to 
itself  — which  may  explain  why  the  early  windmills 
were  recorded  and  other  types  were  not. 

The  identity  and  location  of  New  Amsterdam’s  wind- 
mills that  gave  New  York  its  first  impressive  skyline 
has  long  been  uncertain,  due  to  misinterpretation  of  the 
records  by  some  writers  who  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  famous  Manatus  map  of  1639.  This 
map  was  lost,  and  was  found  in  Holland  two  centuries 
later;  it  locates  the  earliest  plantations  and  windmills, 
and  clarifies  some  of  the  recards  pertaining  to  them. 

Earliest  windmill  in  the  settlement  here,  built  in 
1626,  stood  on  the  northwestern  tip  of  Governors 
Island.  It  was  erected  at  "Company’s  expense”  and  was 
often  said  to  have  been  a water-mill.  In  1639  it  was 
leased  by  Van  Twiller  with  other  small  buildings,  and 
when  the  mill  became  useless,  it  was  burned  at  the 
Director’s  request  in  1648  and  the  iron  work  salvaged. 

The  second  windmill  of  note  was  a grist-mill,  later 
known  as  the  Old  Fort  Windmill,  which  stood  outside 
the  Fort  overlooking  its  northwestern  bastion.  Con- 
struction of  this  mill  began  in  1628.  It  was  in  oper- 
ation in  August  of  that  year,  a fact  to  which  reference 
is  made  subsequently.  The  mill  is  erroneously  stated  by 
early  writers  and  portrayed  by  artists  as  having  stood 
within  the  fort  or  on  its  walls;  but  at  that  time  ( 1628) 
Fort  Amsterdam  was  a small,  flimsy  stockade  "with 
sodded  earthworks.”  This  mill  ceased  operation  some- 
time between  1663  and  1664. 

The  third  windmill,  also  begun  in  1628  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Director  Peter  Minuit,  stood  a few  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  Old  Fort  Windmill,  west  of  the 
southwestern  bastion  of  the  fort.  Used  at  first  as  a saw- 
mill, it  later  became  a grist-mill.  This  windmill  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  the  latter  part  of  1659,  for 
it  does  not  appear  on  the  Gastello  Plan,  the  original  of 
which  was  made  by  Surveyor  General  Jacques  Cortelyou 
in  1660.  All  of  these  windmills  appear  on  the  Manatus 
map  of  1639. 

John  A.  Bocart,  U’hu  ojten  contributes  to  these  columns,  is 
well  known  for  his  researches  in  Dutch  colonial  history  and 
genealogy.  Author,  publicist,  compiler  of  the  Bogart  family 
history,  and  Westchester  resident  over  40  years,  he  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  where  his  great-grandfather  went  from  Oyster 
Bay  in  1820.  He  has  two  ehildren  and  four  grandchildren. 


.Above  is  one  of  five  line-drawings  whieh,  with  the  accompany- 
ing text,  graphieally  depict  the  city’s  colonial  windmills  in 
relation  to  lower  -.llanhatlan’s  present-day  street  plan. 


The  earliest  reference  to  the  Old  Fort  Windmill  and 
the  saw-mill  is  in  a letter  written  August  1 1,  1628, 
to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  by  Jonas  Michaelius,  the 
first  clergyman  in  the  settlement.  In  his  letter  Michael- 
ius stated  among  other  things,  ".  . . they  arc  building 
a windmill  to  saw  the  wood  — and  we  have  a grist- 
mill,” the  latter  being  the  Old  Fort  Windmill  which 
then  was  in  operation;  the  "saw-mill”  was  under  con- 
struction then  and  probably  was  completed  that  year. 

In  1633,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  new,  or  per- 
manent, fort  which  w'as  much  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  previous  one;  but  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  erection  of  a windmill  within.  Eventually 
the  fort  accommodated  the  barracks,  guardhouse,  home 
for  the  Director,  warehouses,  and  several  minor  build- 
ings. Sometime  between  1633  and  163  5 a horsc-ntill 
was  erected  within  the  fort,  above  which  was  a large 
room  where  Domine  Everadus  Bogardus  conducted  re- 
ligious services  before  the  permanent  church  was  built. 
On  July  26,  1636,  the  building  which  housed  the 
horse-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  "a  spark  lodged 
in  the  thatched  roof  from  a salute  fired  by  one  of  the 
guards.”  Nothing  is  found  either  in  the  records  of 
New  Amsterdam  or  on  the  maps  of  that  period  to 
indicate  that  a windmill  ever  stood  within  the  fort. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  horse-mill  inside  the  fort 
and  the  three  windmills  — two  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Michaelius  — in  Kieft’s  report  of  1 63  8 on 
the  condition  of  the  town.  In  it  he  stated  "onh'  one 
grist-mill  {the  Old  lorf  AX'indiiiill)  and  one  saw-mill 
{the  unnamed  tiindmill  soiifhuesf  of  the  fort)  were  in 
operation;  another  was  out  of  repair  and  idle  (the 
uind-mill  on  Goiernors  Island)  and  one  had  burned 
(the  horse-mill  uithin  the  fort).”  At  the  time  of 
Kieft’s  report  his  council  complained  of  the  money  the 
West  India  Company  had  spent  some  years  previously 
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on  "three  expensive  windmills”  built  in  Minuit’s  time, 
those  mentioned  above.  The  Manatus  map,  therefore, 
establishes  without  question  the  identity  and  location 
of  the  mills,  referred  to  by  Kieft  and  Michaelius,  which 
coincide  with  the  town  records. 

Several  writers  have  stated  that  "three  windmills  were 
built  uith'ni  the  fort  during  Van  Twiller’s  administra- 
tion. One  account  states  that  when  these  mills  were 
proposed,  the  opposition  objected  on  the  grounds  that 
the  walls  of  the  fort  "would  intercept  the  wind  and 
thus  prevent  their  satisfactory  operation.”  Another 
account  states  that  "three  windmills  were  built  ontiidc 
the  fort”  along  the  eastern  wall  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  Whitehall  Street.  The  Old  Fort  Windmill 
and  the  saw-mill  which  stood  west  of  the  fort  appar- 
ently had  no  such  difficulty,  for  they  were  in  operation 
for  many  years. 

If  the  "three  windmills”  were  ever  built,  there  is  r.i 
official  record  of  them.  Consequently  we  can  safeK 
assume  that  either  they  did  not  exist  or  did  not  continue 
for  long.  When  Director  Van  Twiller  reported  that  he 
had  put  the  "saw  and  grist-mills  in  order,”  as  the 
records  clearly  state,  he  referred  to  the  repair  and  re- 
conditioning of  the  three  existing  windmills,  and  not 
to  any  new  ones. 

This  analysis  is  based  upon  the  Manatus  map  of  1639 
w’hich  shows  the  three  original  windmills,  as  well  as 
from  Stokes’  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  and 
other  substantiating  data  found  in  the  original  records 
of  New  Amsterdam,  that  are  conclusive. 

The  Old  Fort  Windmill  (see  illustration  on 
page  5 ) : Unlike  the  other  mills  that  succeeded  it,  this 
windmill  w'as  the  object  of  frequent  rules  and  regu- 
lations imposed  by  the  Dutch  authorities  to  govern 
milling  operations.  The  mill,  second  one  built  in  New 
Amsterdam,  was  in  many  respects  the  pioneer  of  them 
all.  One  can  scarcely  realize  today,  as  he  proceeds  down 
Broadway  toward  Battery  Park  and  turns  right  into 
Battery  Place,  that  before  reaching  Greenwich  Street 
he  has  passed  over  the  site  of  this  windmill.  Located 
on  a rocky  promontory  that  skirted  the  Hudson  River, 
it  stood  level  with  the  northwestern  bastion  of  Fort 
Amsterdam,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  when  viewed 
from  Long  Island  as  resting  upon  the  ramparts  or  within 
the  fort. 

The  site  is  definitely  fixed  in  a record  of  1633,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  build  the  new  Dutch  church  within 
the  fort.  While  the  matter  was  under  consideration, 
objection  was  raised  that  the  "windmill  on  the  shore 
of  the  North  River  (Hudson)  would  not  work  on  a 
southeast  wind,  and  that  the  church  would  only  increase 
the  difficulty.”  Another  reference  is  made  to  its  loca- 
tion in  16 S6  when  it  wms  recommended  to  establish  a 
graveyard  "on  the  hill  west  of  the  fort,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  windmill”  — thus  precluding  any  possi- 
bility that  the  mill  was  within  the  fort.  The  Old  Fort 
V'indmill  appears  on  the  Manatus  map  of  1639,  the 
Innes  map  of  1644,  Gastello  Plan  of  1660,  and  the 
Duke’s  map  made  from  a "Description  of  the  Towne  of 
Mannadoes  or  New'  Amsterdam”  of  1661. 

The  first  regulations  put  into  effect  concerning  this 
mill  were  promulgated  b)'  Director  Minuit.  The  mill 
was  made  available  to  anyone  who  wished  to  have  his 
grain  ground,  if  he  paid  for  use  of  the  mill  and  donated 
a quantity  of  flour  to  the  government  as  prescribed  by 
l.nv.  This  arrangement  worked  well  until  the  arrival 
in  163S  of  Director  William  Kieft,  who  balked  at 


renting  the  mill.  In  some  respects  he  was  a better 
business  man  than  an  administrator,  for  he  arranged 
matters  so  that  the  taxed  flour  was  in  effect  sold  back 
to  the  inhabitants  in  the  form  of  bread.  How'  long  this 
state  of  affairs  remained  in  effect  we  do  not  know; 
how'ever,  the  Company  bakery,  built  in  163  5,  was 
located  near  Pearl  and  Whitehall  Streets. 

In  163  8,  Kieft  named  Abraham  Pieterson  miller  and 
instructed  him  to  operate  the  mill  on  a percentage  basis. 
Due  to  the  miller’s  unpopularity,  however,  Pieterson 
w'as  removed  in  1640  and  Phillip  Garretson  appointed. 

Director  Peter  Stuyvesant,  w'ho  arrived  from  Hol- 
land in  1647,  decided  the  following  year  to  operate  the 
mill  on  Company  account.  He  also  appointed  Jan  Dl- 
Witt  miller  on  August  H,  1648,  at  a salary  of  forty 
florins  ($16.00)  a month,  and  instructed  him  "not  to 
grind  any  grain  w'ithout  a certificate  from  the  comp- 
troller of  the  mill.”  Two  years  later  a census  taken  in 
New'  Amsterdam  revealed  the  presence  of  a thousand 
inhabitants  and  120  houses. 

The  preamble  to  an  ordinance  passed  in  February. 
1652,  for  regulation  of  the  mill,  declared  that  "for  a 
long  time  past  not  a few'  complaints  have  been  received 
of  the  inconvenience  to  w'hich  the  inhabitants  are  put 
because  they  cannot  get  their  grain  ground,  or  if 
ground,  it  is  not  in  such  condition  as  it  ought  to  be.” 
Later  that  year  another  ordinance  was  passed  to  reg- 
ulate mill  tolls  for  grinding.  This  action  w'as  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  Pieter  Cornelius  as  miller. 

Stuyvesant  was  not  entirely  satisfied  w'ith  the  manner 
in  W'hich  Cornelius  managed  affairs.  In  165  6 he  named 
Abraham  Martense  Klock  as  miller,  but  Klock’s  tenure 
W'as  brief,  too.  V’illem  Bogardus,  eldest  son  of  the 
Dominie,  then  a clerk  in  the  secretary’s  office  in  New 
Amsterdam,  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  mill 
September  27,  165  6.  The  experience  of  running  the 
mill  for  the  Company’s  account  did  not  measure  up 
to  Stuyvesant’s  expectations.  On  March  19,  1658,  he 
decided  to  let  the  mill  out  again  to  the  highest  bidder. 
But  no  bids  w'ere  forthcoming,  and  after  a few’  weeks 
Stuyvesant  gave  up  the  mill  monopol)-. 

By  this  time  the  Old  Fort  Windmill  had  become 
plagued  W'ith  difficulties.  Oak  timbers  of  the  superstruc- 
ture were  weakened;  the  wooden-toothed  gears  and  the 
yardarms  w'ere  constantly  in  need  of  repair.  The  whole 
structure  became  a hazard.  By  the  following  year  the 
upper  mill-stone  had  become  so  badly  worn  as  to  render 
it  almost  useless.  Stuyvesant  then  wrote  to  the  W'est 
India  Company  in  Amsterdam  for  a pair  of  new  ones. 
The  Company  director  in  Amsterdam,  however,  in 
answer  to  Stii)'vesant’s  request  wrote  him  in  September. 
1660,  stating:  "In  regard  to  the  required  looper  lor 
the  W’indmill  which  is  four  feet,  3 or  4 inches  in  diam- 
eter, we  can  not  conjecture.  We  have  inquired  of  sev- 
eral millwrights  for  information  but  they  know  nothing 
about  it  — so  you  must  transmit  more  precise  infor- 
mation.” It  appears  that  an  explanation  was  obtained, 
and  a pair  of  mill-stones  were  subsequentb'  shipped 
aboard  the  ship  Lotc.  But  the  vessel  met  with  an  acci- 
dent coming  out  of  Texel  and  was  obliged  to  put  back 
for  repairs,  which  delayed  delivery  in  New  .Amsterdam 
until  1661,  when  the  mill  was  recommissioned. 

The  old  mill  continued  in  use  until  1662,  when  the 
superstructure  began  to  crumble  and  operations  cea.sed. 
By  this  time  the  town  had  pushed  further  northward 
along  the  Fast  Riser.  The  old  mill  was  greatly  missed 
{Coni ill iii'it  on  o) 
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Blauvelts  of  Tappan  in  the  Revolution 

by  Adrian  C.  Leiby 


Events  within  family  and  in  Orange 
(now  Rockland)  County  village  typify 
tensions  created  by  fortunes  of  war. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  1777,  Johannes  Jacobus 
Blauvelt  of  Tappan  wrote  to  the  patriot  Governor 
of  New  York,  that  "matters  are  come  to  such  a height 
that  they  who  are  friends  to  the  American  cause  must 
(for  their  own  safety)  be  cautious  how  they  speak  in 
public,  for  I make  no  doubt  we  have  often  spies  among 
us;  besides  the  New  Levies,  as  they  are  called,  are  fre- 
quently in  our  neighborhood  and  too  many  of  the 
inhabitants  befriend  them.” 

While  this  letter  undoubtedly  contained  valuable 
information  for  Governor  George  Clinton,  from  its 
reference  to  Tory  troops  (New  Levies)  in  the  vicinity, 
and  enemy  espionage  activity,  it  tells  us  even  more. 
For  events  in  Tappan  and  among  Blauvelts  may  be 
considered  typical,  in  microcosm,  of  the  tensions  and 
conflicting  loyalties  produced  by  advent  of  war  with 
the  mother  country  in  those  "times  that  tried  men’s 
souls.”  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  12  months  just  passed, 
Johannes  Jacobus  Blauvelt  had  seen  a country  village 
torn  apart  as  few  places  have  ever  been  divided,  before 
or  since. 

Raised  on  his  father’s  farm  north  of  Tappan  village, 
41  years  old  when  the  Revolution  started  one  year 
earlier,  he  had  probably  been  concerned  enough  in  a 
philosophical  way  about  the  Intolerable  Acts  and  other 
circumstances  that  had  brought  New  England  into  open 
conflict  with  the  London  ministry.  But  we  can  be  sure 
he  never  dreamed  that  he  and  his  neighbors,  rather  than 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  were  soon  to  find  themselve' 
in  the  very  center  of  the  war. 

The  little  town  of  Tappan,  or  Orangetown,  then  the 
county  seat  of  Orange  (and  since  1798  part  of  Rock- 
land County,  N.  Y.),  might  well  have  been  called 
Blauvelt-town,  for  dozens  of  that  name  lived  in  and 
around  it  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  descendants 
of  Gerrit  Hendricksen  (Blauvelt)  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland  in  1637.  Blauvelts  had  lived  in 
Tappan  for  almost  a hundred  years.  Like  other  families 
there,  they  spoke  Jersey  Dutch  in  their  homes  and  with 
friends,  though  most  of  them  talked  and  wrote  English 
well  enough  if  they  had  to.  They  had  built  substantial 
stone  houses  for  years,  and  in  1776  Johannes’  house  was 
one  of  the  newer  stone  houses  of  the  settlement. 

While  closely  interrelated,  there  were  nevertheless 
grave  differences  among  them.  The  contemporary  scene 
was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  one  of  bucolic  serenity  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  The  Tappan  church, 
for  example,  had  been  torn  asunder  for  many  years; 
adherents  of  two  parties  within  it  (the  Cod  in  and 
Confcrciific  factions)  hated  and  distrusted  each  other 
with  a fury  that  is  hard  to  describe  two  centuries  later 
(for  an  analysis  of  the  controvery,  see  Manual  of  tin 
Reformed  Church,  6th  ed.,  by  E.  T.  Corwin).  There 
were  Blauvelts  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  though  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  large  majority  held  to  the 
old  church  of  Domino  Samuel  Verbryck,  the  Coctus 
church,  and  only  a few  Blauvelts  in  Tappan  joined  in 
the  Conferentie  schism.  When  the  Tappan  courthouse 
burned  down  just  before  the  war,  everyone  in  town 


believed  Tories  had  done  it,  and  few  of  Domine  Ver- 
group  had  a hand  in  the  arson. 

When  war  came  to  the  colonies  almost  everybody  in 
Tappan  was  a patriot.  It  was  only  when  the  British 
swept  the  Americans  from  New  York  City  and  vir- 
tually out  of  New  Jersey  that  Tory-minded  people 
regained  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Perhaps,  as 
is  often  alleged,  Tory  "convictions”  varied  in  intensity 
as  British  fortunes  rose  or  fell  during  the  war.  In  any 
case,  support  in  Tappan  for  the  cause  of  independence 
fell  away  following  early  patriot  reverses  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1776. 

Indeed,  from  that  time  on,  Tappan,  now  vulnerable 
to  powerful  British  forces  based  on  New  York  City, 
was  half-Tory,  half-patriot.  This  fact  only  serves  to 
emphasize  the  steadfastness  and  zeal  of  men  like 
Johannes  Jacobus  Blauvelt  and  his  elderly  cousin 
Johannes  Joseph  Blauvelt,  who  became  militia  officers 
and  held  to  their  beliefs  despite  every  temptation  to 
abandon  a seemingly  hopeless  struggle.  To  a considerable 
degree,  moreover,  the  enduring  patriot  element  com- 
prised men  of  substance.  True,  the  Tories  mustered 
more  than  a few  able  and  wealthy  men.  But  so  far  as 
the  Hackensack  Valley  is  concerned,  most  of  the 
solid,  well-established  leaders  of  the  community  seem 
to  have  been  Whigs  (or  patriots) ; the  Tories  were  either 
politicians  or  men  who  had  been  out  of  step  with  their 
neighbors  for  years.  Certainly  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  this  was  true  in  Tappan. 

Adherence  to  the  patriot  cause  had  little  basis  in 
family  ties;  in  fact,  division  of  loyalty  among  people  of 
the  same  name  was  quite  common.  Even  in  that  day, 
however,  persons  with  identical  surnames  were  so  nu- 
merous that  they  were  hardly  families  in  any  normal 
sense  of  the  word,  and  certainly  they  were  not  like- 
minded  about  issues  of  the  time,  either  in  politics, 
church  quarrels,  or  anything  else.  Far  more  Blauvelts 
were  found  on  the  patriot  side  of  the  war  than  the  Tory 
side,  but  Johannes  Jacobus  Blauvelt  and  his  patriot 
cousins  knew  all  too  many  Tory-minded  Blauvelts  for 
comfort.  Probably  they  also  knew  many  who  were 
simply  fear-ridden,  weak-willed  men  who  were  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  like  so  many  others 
confronted  with  the  searching  tests  of  life  between  two 
opposing  armies. 

But  the  great  body  of  Blauvelts  at  Tappan  were 
steadfast  patriots,  some  of  them  leaders  of  the  cause 
in  Orange  County,  others  the  unsung  militiamen  who 
marched  in  the  rain  and  cold  against  well-equipped 
Tor}'  guerillas.  These  were  the  strong  men  who  manned 
Fort  Clinton,  who  often  fought  in  losing  battles  against 
British  regulars,  and  who  dared  not  sleep  at  home  lest 
Tories  carry  them  off  to  British  prisons  in  New  York 
and  slow  starvation  and  death. 
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Captain  Johannes  Jacobus  Blauvelt  saw  just  that 
happen  to  his  cousin,  62-ycar-old  Major  Johannes  Joseph 
Blauvelt.  The  American  militia  had  captured  Peter 
Haring,  l oorlczcr  of  the  schismatic  Tappan  church,  as 
he  went  through  Tcnafly  with  produce  for  the  British 
army  in  New  York.  Angered  by  the  capture,  a 
Schraalenburgh  Tory,  David  Peek,  with  other  loyalists 
from  New  York  (one  of  them  Garrit  Smith,  who  had 
married  a cousin  of  Major  Blauvelt),  gathered  a num- 
ber of  Tappan  Tories  and  indifferent  men  by  cajolery, 
threats  and  force.  Going  to  Major  Blauvelt’s  house, 
they  hustled  him  off  to  prison  in  New  York  in  1777. 

It  could  hardly  have  made  the  prisoner  feel  any 
better  to  see  his  nephews,  Cornelius  J.  and  Jacob 
Johannes  Blauvelt,  among  the  mob  that  captured  him. 
Cornelius  spent  some  time  in  an  American  jail  for 
his  part  in  the  affair,  and  only  his  uncle  Johannes 
Jacobus’  testimony  that  he  was  lured  into  it  got  him 
out.  Major  Blauvelt  was  exchanged  after  a time,  a for- 
tunate circumstance  indeed  for  a man  his  age,  as  he 
himself  must  have  reflected  when  he  learned  that 
another  Jacobus  Blauvelt  had  died  in  prison  on  August 
14,  1777,  and  had  been  buried  in  a common  grave  with 
thousands  of  other  victims  of  the  prison-keepers’ 
brutality. 

Johannes  Jacobus  Blauvelt  remembered  the  Schraalen- 
burgh Tories  for  another  incident.  Capturing  a militia 
officer  was  an  act  of  war;  one,  indeed,  of  considerable 
address  and  bravery.  David  Peek’s  brother.  Jacobus, 
however,  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  early  December, 
1776,  in  a mob  attack  on  the  village  of  Tappan  that 
had  no  military  excuse  and  made  little  if  any  sense, 
except  whatever  sense  it  made  to  Jacobus  to  show  the 
British  invaders  that  he  was  no  longer  the  patriot  he 
had  once  claimed  to  be.  That  exploit  by  Schraalenburgh 
loyalists  saw  the  Liberty  Pole  next  to  the  church  cut 
down,  cattle  stolen,  and  the  son  of  a militia  officer 
carried  off  to  prison. 

The  last  days  of  November  and  early  days  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  were  days  of  terror  for  Tappan  patriots. 
When  Cornwallis  drove  W'ashington  and  his  army  out 
of  northern  New  Jersey  almost  without  firing  a shot, 
Tappan  found  itself  within  reach  of  the  British  invaders 
and  virtually  helpless.  For  a time,  militiamen  were 
Tappan’s  only  defense  against  enemy  troops.  Local 
Tories  came  and  went  as  they  pleased;  patriots  lived 
under  the  constant  threat  of  death  or  imprisonment  at 
the  hands  of  disloyal  neighbors. 

Tappan’s  geography  put  it  in  the  very  cockpit  of 
the  Revolution,  for  after  Washington’s  brilliant  counter- 
attack at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  military  logic  forced 
the  Continental  army  to  occupy  the  Hudson  Highlands 
as  its  base  against  British  New  York.  The  area  between 
Highlands  and  mountains  became  a dreaded  neutral 
ground  between  the  two  armies.  It  was  geography  that 
made  Tappan  .so  often  headquarters  for  American 
forces  — geography  and  not  chance  that  put  its  ptople 
to  tests  few  Americans  had  to  endure. 

For  some  the  time  of  trial  proved  too  severe;  there 
were  defections.  One  of  these  was  Teunis  Blauvelt, 
youngest  son  of  Johannes  David  Blauvelt.  Nineteen 
years  old  in  1776,  Teunis  had  gone  off  to  join  the 
British  after  they  overran  New  Jersey,  as  soon,  his 
enemies  doubtless  said,  as  it  seemed  clear  that  the  patriot 
cau.se  was  doomed.  Teunis  had  been  at  odds  with  many 
Tappan  people  for  his  connection  with  the  Conferentie 
faction,  and  those  who  distrusted  that  group  said  his 
action  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  He 


cut  himself  off  from  Tappan  forever  by  his  act,  and 
went  to  Canada  w’hen  the  war  was  over. 

The  Conferentie  church,  a schismatic  body  conceived 
in  opposition  to  earnest  religion,  given  to  form  and  not 
substance,  has  been  treated  all  too  kindly  by  historians 
who  write  as  if  it  was  founded  upon  a laudable  attach- 
ment to  ordination  of  minsiters  in  Holland,  a consider- 
ation which  was  small  indeed  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
its  promoters.  Reverend  David  Cole,  scholarly  historian 
of  the  Tappan  church,  who  had  heard  of  the  conduct 
of  Conferentie  adherents  from  men  living  while  that 
faction  existed,  wrote  of  them  with  a certain  bitterness. 

There  is  more  than  happenstance  in  the  fact  that  the 
friends  of  earnest  religion  were  the  steadfast  leaders  of 
the  Revolution  in  Tappan  — the  Johannes  Jacobus 
Blauvelts,  the  Johannes  Joseph  Blauvelts,  the  John 
Harings,  the  Douw  Tallmans,  the  Samuel  Verbrycks; 
whereas  their  Conferentie  opponents  — the  Cornelius 
Smiths,  the  Abraham  P.  Mabies,  the  Peter  Depues,  the 
Teunis  Blauvelts,  were  the  Tories. 

Open  defectors  were  only  half  the  story  of  patriot 
woes;  neutrals  and  lukewarm  patriots  were  almost  as 
distressing.  Many  people,  even  ostensible  patriots,  said 
in  plain  Dutch  at  the  end  of  1776  that  Lord  Howe  had 
now  offered  them  peace  and  all  they  ever  wanted,  and 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  fighting  any  more.  Others 
m.ade  it  clear  by  their  silence  that  they  wanted  no  part 
of  the  war.  Even  Abraham  Lent,  a respected  farmer 
and  Colonel  of  the  Orangetown  regiment,  quarrelled 
with  his  fellow  officers  and  resigned  his  colonelcy  in  a 
huff,  his  son  James  Lent  resigning  with  him.  Teunis 
Blauvelt’s  older  brother,  Johannes  David,  also  resigned 
his  commission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  saying  he  felt 
he  was  not  up  to  the  job,  another  discouragement  for 
earnest  patriots. 

A further  problem  for  patriots,  besides  supply  requi- 
sitions by  both  of  the  armies,  was  the  low  state  of 
Continental  money.  Tappan  people  watched  Continental 
currency  depreciate  as  the  war  went  on  until  finally 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  would  buy  anything.  Tories 
and  indifferent  men  soon  found  easy  excuses  to  carry 
produce  off  to  the  south  to  sell  for  specie  to  the  British 
at  English  Neighborhood  (Englewood  vicinity),  despite 
anything  the  patriot  militia  could  do  about  it.  Plunder- 
ing was  another  problem,  as  bad  as  Tory  defections 
and  trading  with  the  enemy. 

It  is  hard  today  even  to  imagine  the  plight  of  stead 
fast  Dutch  patriots  of  those  days:  plundered  by  friend 
and  foe;  robbed  of  their  savings  by  depreciation;  ridi- 
culed for  their  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  ways; 
threatened  by  British  regulars  and  Tory  territorial 
troops;  never  sure  which  of  their  neighbors  were  trust- 
worthy; never  certain  whether  the  stranger  on  the 
highway  was  a British  irregular  or  a spy;  knowing  all 
too  well  that  while  they  stayed  away  from  home  on 
militia  duty  their  buckwheat  and  grain  were  spoiling 
and  their  families  exposed  to  Tory  vengeance. 

^'hen  the  British  invaded  the  west  side  of  the  Fiud- 
son  in  1778,  they  occupied  Tappan  in  force,  using  the 
little  Dutch  church  as  a hospital.  Dutch  patriots  in 
the  locality  suffered  in  ways  they  could  scarcely  combat- 
For  instance,  they  had  seen  a Virginia  officer,  Lt.  Col- 
George  Baylor  of  the  Continental  dragoons,  quarter 
his  troops  nearby  in  the  barns  of  a man  they  knew  to 
be  a British  sympathizer  — a mistake  for  which  many 
of  his  men  paid  with  their  lives  in  the  shocking  "Bax  lor 
Massacre”  of  September  2.R  1778.  They  had  hears!  of 
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WINDMILLS  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM 
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for  it  had  served,  in  its  stately  position  overlooking  the 
settlement,  river,  and  Brooklyn  shores,  to  warn  ferry- 
man operating  between  Pecks  Slip  and  Long  Island  of 
weather  conditions.  The  expression,  "provided  that  the 
windmill  hath  not  taken  in  its  sails,”  referred  to  a sup- 
posedly infallible  barometer  indicating  the  approach  of 
bad  weather. 

For  many  years  the  mill  had  served  its  purpose  well. 
Its  remains  were  still  standing  at  the  time  the  English 
took  over  in  1664,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  23rd 
Article  of  the  Terms  of  Capitulation.  On  August  27, 
1664,  the  English  commander,  Richard  Nicolls,  acting 
on  his  instructions  from  England,  delivered  in  the 
King’s  name  an  ultimatum  "to  the  Elon.  Mr.  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  present  governor,  to  surrender  on  Monday  next 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  the  old  mill”  (the 
words  "Hon.  Mr.  Stuyvesant”  being  calculated  to  imply 
no  recognition  of  Dutch  sovereignty  over  the  area). 
On  the  morning  of  September  8,  Stuyvesant  marched 
his  soldiers  out  of  Fort  Amsterdam  while  English  troops 
entered  the  city.  Subsequently,  some  of  the  mill’s  wooden 
and  iron  work,  and  the  mill-stones,  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  its  successor  — the  Garrison  Windmill 
on  the  Common. 

Garrison  Windmill  (below):  Chatham  Street  in 
that  day  began  at  what  we  call  Broadway  and  it  formed 
the  southern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  present  City 
Hall  Park.  At  its  eastern  end  was  a hill  they  called 
"Katie  Mut”  — Dutch  for  Katie’s  Bonnet  — so  steep 
that  a road  was  built  around  its  base  that  curved  to 
the  east  and  then  northward  again.  Towering  above 
City  Hall  today  is  the  Municipal  Building;  crossing 
over  in  front  of  it,  after  passing  the  approach  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  one’s  attention  is  centered  upon  the 
arcade.  Here  was  built  the  immediate  successor  to  Old 
Fort  Windmill  at  the  Battery,  the  Garrison  Windmill. 

Jan  De  Witt,  who  had  been  miller  of  the  Old  Fort 
Windmill,  erected  upon  this  site  during  Stuyvesant’s 
regime  a "windmill  and  house,”  utilizing  part  of  the 
old  structure’s  wooden  and  iron  work.  This  was  in 
1662.  Later,  Jan  and  his  partner,  Jan  Teunison,  had  a 
quarrel  and  dissolved  their  partnership.  In  1666  a con- 
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firmatory  patent  for  the  mill  issued  to  Langendyck  and 
Aertson.  For  a time  this  mill  was  known  as  Jasper’s 
mill,  but  it  came  to  be  called  the  Garrison  Windmill 
in  consequence  of  the  obligation  to  grind  a certain 
quantity  of  grain  for  the  Governor.  After  this  mill 
arose,  the  hill  became  known  as  ^X’indmill  Hill.  It  was 
here,  in  1673,  that  Governor  Francis  Lovelace’s  deputy 
reviewed  the  three  military  companies  of  New  York 
shortly  before  the  Dutch  reconquest  of  1673-74.  Pieter 
Jansen  Messier  came  into  possession  of  the  mill  in  1682. 
It  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1689  and  badly  damaged. 
A new  patent  was  issued,  on  April  2,  1692,  for  a "cer- 
tain M'inde  mille,  scituate  near  the  Commons  of  New 
Yorke.”  This  site  was  the  same  one  originally  granted 
to  Jan  De  Witt  the  miller  in  1662. 

In  1728,  land  near  the  Garrison  Windmill  w'as  sur- 
veyed for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  highway  known 
as  Chatham  Street,  and  on  July  29,  1740,  permission 
was  granted  to  finish  a street  already  begun  from  Broad- 
way east  "through  the  hill  by  the  windmill.”  During 
this  process  the  Garrison  Windmill  disappeared. 

De  Meyer  Wind.mill  (above):  North  of  "Katie 
Mut”  was  another  windmill,  the  site  of  which  was 
granted  September  29,  1677,  to  Nicholas  De  Meyer, 
who  the  previous  year  had  become  mayor  of  New  York. 
This  site  is  described  as  a "piece  of  land  to  set  a wind- 
mill upon,  lying  at  the  edge  of  a hill  near  the  Collect 
or  Fresh  Water  Pond.”  It  was  situated  in  the  general 
area  bounded  by  Baxter,  White,  Elm,  Duane  and  Park 
Streets,  and  may  now  be  identified  as  Foley  Square.  The 
windmill  stood  on  a hill  just  beyond  the  old  Garrison 
Windmill  on  the  north  side  of  Park  Row  between 
Duane  and  Pearl  Streets,  directly  back  of  the  present 
County  Court  House  building.  De  Meyer  continued  to 
ojaerate  the  mill  until  his  death  in  1692.  Later  it  was 
conveyed  to  Teunis  and  Jacobus  De  Kay,  bolters  and 
millers,  ^"hen  this  mill  ceased  to  exist  is  not  known. 

Messier  ''X'indmill  (page  10):  Jan  Jansen  Damen  in 
1644  obtained  a grant  of  land  lying  between  Broadway, 
the  Hudson  River,  Fulton  and  Thames  Streets.  After  his 
death  the  farm  was  divided  into  three  lots,  with  Theunis 
Dey  becoming  owner  of  the  northern  lot,  through  the 
center  of  which  Dey  Street  now  runs.  The  middle  lot 
was  sold  in  1668  to  Oloffe  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt, 
while  the  southern  lot,  bounded  by  Thames  Street,  be- 
came in  1686  the  property  of  Thomas  Lloyd. 
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The  Van  Cortlandt  property  of  250  feet  on  Broad- 
way was  intersected  by  a nearly  northern  and  southern 
line,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  eventually  fell  to 
Van  Cortlandt’s  two  daughters.  The  western  part  was 
acquired  by  Pieter  Jansen  Messier  who  asked  for  a lot 
on  the  river  side.  In  1682  he  and  Jasper  Nessepat,  a 
partner,  petitioned  for  land  at  the  Common  on  which 
to  erect  a windmill.  Nessepat  withdrew,  and  Messier 
built  his  windmill  on  property  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River  that  rivermen  called  the  "lighthouse.”  The  site 
of  Messier’s  windmill  is  near  the  corner  of  Greenwich 
and  Liberty  Streets,  the  shore  line  at  that  time  having 
been  a little  east  of  the  present  Washington  Street. 

The  map  of  169  5 locates  the  windmill  as  lying  near 
the  waterfront  on  the  line  of  Maiden  Lane  if  extended 
west  of  Broadway.  A later  map  shows  Old  Windmill 
Lane,  now  Cortlandt  Street,  that  led  to  it  from  the 
west  side  of  Broadway.  Windmill  Lane  was  closed  before 
1749,  for  it  does  not  appear  on  any  later  maps.  In  1719, 
Messier  deeded  his  property  to  J.  Van  Imbergh.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  demolished  about  1784,  afterward 
becoming  the  site  on  which  the  Lighthouse  Tavern  was 
built.  Messier  left  his  estate  to  his  wife  "with  full  power 
to  control  the  baking  and  bolting  trade  I now  use.” 
Bayaru  Windmill  (not  shown):  Nicholas  Bayard, 
of  French  origin  and  a cousin  of  Judith  Bayard,  wife  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  was  secretary  to  the  City  Council 
under  Governor  Nicolls  and  in  1686  was  mayor  of 
the  city.  His  manor  was  on  high  ground  on  the  line 
of  Grand  Street  between  Center  Street  and  Broadway. 
His  bowery,  of  200  acres  of  land,  extended  from  Bayard 
to  Prince  Streets.  On  the  southern  slope  of  Bayard’s 
Hill,  later  well  known  during  the  Revolution,  stood  his 
windmill  — about  100  yards  from  Bulls  Head  Tavern. 
Its  location  is  definitely  fixed  as  standing  on  the  west 
side  of  Bowery  Lane  between  Nicholas  (Canal),  Hester 
and  Elizabeth  Streets,  about  100  feet  north  of  Can.il 
Street.  When  these  streets  were  extended,  reference  was 
made  to  the  mill,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  was 
from  tlie  Bowery  Lane:  "and  when  the  highway  w.is 
built  up  closely  in  1807,  a space  of  eight  lots  were 
left  vacant  for  access  to  the  mill.” 

The  windmill  was  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Nru  - 
York  Journal  in  1770  by  John  Burling  as  "in  the  out- 
ward of  the  city  near  Bowery  Lane,  having  two  pairs 
of  stones.”  It  was  again  adverti.sed  for  sale  in  the  same 


paper,  in  1772,  as  "the  mill  situated  near  Bulls  Head 
Tavern.”  In  1775  the  property  was  mortgaged  to  James 
Penny,  "being  the  lot  whereupon  the  widmill  stands." 
V'illiam  Davidson,  who  purchased  the  mill  in  1776,  | 
notified  the  public  that  he  had  "opened  the  noted  w ind-  I 
mill  at  the  one-mile  stone  in  Bowery  Lane  and  would  j 
grind  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  ginger  at  the  lowest  prices.” 

In  1781,  the  mill  was  offered  for  sale  together  with  six 
building  lots.  j 

Rutgers  Windmill  (below):  In  the  old  days 

Chatham  Street,  later  known  as  Park  Row,  was  a nar- 
row road  with  a few  homes  scattered  along  it,  sur- 
rounded by  large  farms.  To  the  left  lay  the  Collect,  and 
up  ahead  on  a hill  was  the  Bayard  Windmill.  To  the 
right  of  Chatham  Square,  which  the  Indians  calleil 
"Woerpocs,”  was  another  hill.  In  order  to  reach  the 
Rutgers  propert)’,  it  was  necessary  to  go  around  a long 
slope  to  the  east.  The  Rutgers  bowery  extended  from 
the  eastern  side  of  Chatham  Square  nearly  to  Corlears 
Hook  on  the  East  River,  covering  the  tract  bounded 
by  Division,  Montgomery,  Catherine  and  Cherry  Streets  ■ 
Several  generations  later  this  section,  known  as  the 
"ghetto,”  was  the  birthplace  of  many  prominent  figures 
in  public  life  and  the  theater. 

Not  far  from  the  Rutgers  homestead,  along  Division 
Street,  were  located  the  barns.  The  windmill  stood  on 
what  is  now  Catherine  Street,  between  Madison  and 
Henry  Streets,  overlooking  to  the  west  the  old  Jewish 
cemetery  — a segment  of  which  still  exists.  The 
Rutgerses,  too,  were  millers,  and  bakers  and  brewers  in 
addition.  Hermanns  Rutgers  II  married  Catherine  De 
Meyer  whose  family  owned  the  De  Meyer  mill.  Henry 
Rutgers,  born  in  the  family  homestead,  rose  to  be  a col-  | 
onel  in  the  American  Army.  A man  of  influence  and 
standing  in  the  city,  he  became  a close  friend  and  adviser 
of  General  ^’ashington.  It  was  Rutgers  who  commis- 
sioned Gilbert  Stuart  to  paint  the  famous  portrait  of 
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George  Washington.  Colonel  Rutgers  took  an  interest 
in  re-establishing  old  Queens  College  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  following  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  As 
a tribute  to  his  generosit)',  the  college  trustees  renamed 
the  institution  Rutgers.  He  died  in  18.U)  and  his  home- 
stead \s  as  demolished  In  1875  by  his  heirs. 

(To  he  conchuliil) 


BLAUVELTS  OF  TAPPAN 

{Continued  front  Page  8) 

groundless  rumors,  spread  by  the  Continentals  them- 
selves, that  the  massacre  had  happened  because  local 
militia  guards  failed  in  their  duty.  They  had  been 
called  out  that  same  night  to  resist  another  over- 
whelming force  of  British  and  Hessian  troops  coming 
up  from  the  southeast  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  no 
prospect  whatever  of  success  against  him.  They  had 
seen  the  British  encamp  themselves  in  Tappan  in  utter 
contempt  of  the  local  people  and  proceed  to  strip  the 
country  of  grain  and  forage  needed  for  winter. 

Worse,  though  frequently  assured  of  Continental 
help,  they  got  little,  and  they  had  small  hope  of  aid 
from  the  militia  of  other  countries.  "Knowing  the  small 
number  of  our  whole  force,”  the  people  of  Tappan 
wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  "we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  we  must,  unless  immediately  relieved,  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  enemy.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  no  aid  will  be  afforded  from  the  Continental 
Army.”  Seven  Blauvelts  joined  in  the  petition.  One, 
Abraham  Blauvelt,  had  particular  reason  to  join;  he 
had  been  shot  through  the  thigh  and  bayonetted  through 
the  chest  on  September  29th,  a few  days  after  the 
Baylor  massacre,  doubtless  for  trying  to  protect  his 
or  his  neighbors’  property  from  marauding  troops. 

In  recalling  these  details  of  the  Revolution  at  Tappan, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  patriot  Orange  and  Bergen 
County  men  like  Captain  Johannes  Jacobus  Blauvelt 
had  to  fight  a war  of  neighbors  and  a revolution  at 
the  same  time.  In  many  ways  the  militiamen’s  task  was 
harder  than  that  of  the  Continental  line.  And  that 
must  be  the  point  of  this  article:  the  tremendous 
service  of  the  Jersey  Dutch  and  Orange  County  Dutch 
militiamen  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  in  the  face  of 
hardships  which  stagger  the  imagination  today. 

HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 

decided  upon  in  February  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  recognizes  Dr.  Deyo’s  excellent  work 
as  C.  A.  R.  chairman  in  making  Patriotic  Education 
Week  in  October  an  observance  of  national  importance. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  L.  Van  Deusen,  U.S.A.  (Ret.), 
president  emeritus  and  consultant,  RCA  Institutes, 
Inc.,  New  York,  spoke  on  career  aspects  of  electronics, 
radio  and  television  in  the  youth  guidance  program  for 
high  school  students  at  Garfield,  N.  J.,  May  10.  Native 
of  Passaic,  General  Van  Deusen  was  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1909, 
and  headed  the  Army’s  Signal  Corps  Center  at  Fort 
Monmouth  during  World  War  II. 

Wilfred  B Talman  is  planning  committee  chairman 
for  the  Rockland  County  Historical  Society  (formed 
last  year  from  the  Historical  Society  of  Spring  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  founded  1944),  which  on  October  15  will  spon- 
sor the  second  annual  visitation  of  colonial  houses  in 
the  county. 

Robert  Moses,  Medalist  of  the  Society  in  19  54,  be- 
came in  May  president  of  the  1964  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  Unanimous  choice  of  the  Fair  corporation’s  nom- 
inating committee,  he  was  until  recently  City  parks 
commissioner,  among  a myriad  of  other  important  posts 
held  in  a lifetime  of  public  service. 

Captain  Rodman  de  Kay,  U.S.N.R.  (Ret.),  repre- 
sented the  Society  at  a luncheon  honoring  Vice  Admiral 
Lccndcrt  Brouwer,  commander-in-chief  Royal  Nether- 
lands Navy,  held  in  Brooklyn,  May  26. 


Proving  Authenticity  of  Facts 

If  you  want  to  prove  something  historically  authen- 
tic, it  is  not  sufficient  just  to  discover  a printed  refer- 
ence that  confirms  the  fact  alleged.  It  is  not  even 
sufficient  to  find  several  published  statements  that  agree 
with  it.  Some  or  all  these  statements  may  have  come 
from  the  same  original  source  and  may  have  drawn  the 
same  straight  line  from  an  unwarranted  assumption  to 
a foregone  conclusion. 

If  you  look  far  enough,  you  may  find  other  state- 
ments that  hint  that  there  is  another  non-confirming 
answer  to  the  fact  you’re  trying  to  prove.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  be  sufficiently  objective  to  give  these  equal 
weight  with  the  confirming  statements.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  confirmations  that  count  but  the  weight 
of  evidence  that  matters. 

For  instance,  there  are  numerous  flat  statements  that 
Henry  Hudson  "discovered”  the  river  that  bears  his 
name.  There  is  plentiful  evidence  also  that  the  river 
was  known  to  Europeans  a century  earlier.  Having 
raised  a doubt,  information  has  to  be  compiled  and 
each  supposed  fact  associated  with  every  other  fact 
and  with  one  of  the  two  assumptions.  You  surround 
each  not  only  with  historical  evidence,  but  with  geo- 
graphical, cartographic,  geological,  ethnic,  linguistic, 
and  every  other  kind  of  information  that  might  bear 
on  the  subject.  Eventually  a point  is  reached  where  the 
variety  of  cross-checking  evidence  in  favor  of  one 
assumption  outweighs  the  other  on  the  scale,  and  you 
can  draw  a line  from  assumption  to  conclusion  with 
fail  confidence.  Very  frequently  it  won’t  be  the  orig- 
inal foregone  conclusion  you  started  with. 

For  a very  sticky  problem,  it  is  helpful  to  compile 
a diary  of  events.  Every  dated  reference  you  can  find 
that  has  a bearing  on  your  problem  is  entered,  in  order, 
with  accompanying  names  and  supposed  facts.  This 
soon  shows  up  faulty  statements  and  anachronisms.  It 
may  reveal  that  some  person  accomplished  a feat  before 
he  was  born  or  after  he  died,  or  that  it  w'as  accredited 
to  two  other  men  in  other  years  at  different  places. 
By  gathering  diverse  evidence  about  each,  you  can  sort 
out  the  facts  from  the  legends. 

No  historian  checks  every  fact  he  asserts  he  has 
to  take  some  for  granted,  or  no  history  would  be 
written.  As  recorded  history  piles  up  more  and  more 
facts,  more  and  more  details  are  omitted  from  lack  of 
time  to  check  them,  from  lack  of  knowledge,  from 
carelessness,  or  sometimes  purposely  to  prove  a point 
to  some  advantage.  Other  derails  may  be  added  for  the 
same  reason,  and  perhaps  embroidered  with  legend. 
Propagandists  call  the  process,  whether  purposeful  or 
not,  "leveling”  and  "sharpening.”  Out  of  it  we  get 
history  for  practical  purposes. 

Often  this  becomes  apparent  when  local  history 
doesn’t  agree  with  the  broader  history  that  goes  into 
textbooks.  Usually  it  doesn’t  matter  except  to  his- 
torians. It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  looking  at  a 
financial  report  which  balances  as  far  as  the  figures 
used  are  concerned.  But  if  we  take  apart  the  figures 
that  add  up  to  make  the  balance,  we  may  find  that 
someone  forgot  to  add  the  value  of  two  pencil  stubs 
on  the  asset  side,  so  the  report  doesn’t  balance  except 
for  practical  purposes.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept absolutely  the  fact  that  two-plus-two  equal  four 
until  we  are  sure  that  one-plus-one  equal  two.  [W'.B.T.] 


Accessions  to  Our  Library 

From  Mr,  John  A.  Bogart.  The  Bogart  Family:  Tunis  Gysbert 
Bogaert  and  His  Descendants,  by  J.  A.  Bogart  (Scranton, 
Pa.;  Haddon  Craftsmen  Inc.,  1Q5Q). 

From  Miss  Alma  H.  Cramer.  Notes  on  the  Van  Tuyl  Family, 
compiled  by  A.  H.  Cramer  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1Q5Q). 
From  Mrs,  Elsie  O.  Hallenbeck.  Our  Van  Horne  Kindred,  by 
E.  O.  Hallenbeck,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  1959. 

From  Mr.  Clayton  Hoagland,  Supplemefit  to  Carpenter’s 
Genealogy  of  the  Hoagland  Family,  by  George  Francis 
Hoagland,  with  notes  by  his  son,  Clayton  Hoagland.  In 
typescript  (I960). 

From  Ml,  Richard  H.  Amerman.  The  Autobiography  of  Cecil 
B.  De  Milk  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall  Inc., 

1050). 

From  Mrs.  William  E.  Miles.  Monmouth  County,  N.J.,  mar- 
riage and  grave  records.  In  typescript  (1960). 

From  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Provost,  Jr,  Early  Settlers  of  Bushioick, 

L.  /.,  and  Their  Descendants.  \'ol.  Ill;  in  typescript  (I960). 
From  Mr.  J.  Cornell  Schenck,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the 

late  Charles  Lott  Schenck.  Complete  set  of  Holland  Society 
Dinner  Books  and  Year  Books  (1885-19,17);  and  Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  His  New  York,  by  Henry  H.  Kessler, 

M. i).,  and  Eugene  Rachlis  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1959). 

From  Mr.  Richard  Schermerhorn,  Jr.  Extensive  materials  in 
form  of  MSS  developed  from  his  genealogical  researches  for 
many  years  regarding  Dutch  colonial  and  related  families, 
namely:  Adams;  Beckman;  Bogart  - Bogert  - Borghardt  - 
Burgert ; Bratt ; Bresic  (Brusie);  Clauw;  Collier;  Cool- 
Cole-Kool;  Decker;  Dey;  Deyo;  Dunbar;  Freeligh;  Hol- 
lenbeck; Herder;  Herdick;  Joralemon;  Ketelhuyn;  Kort- 
recht  (Cortright);  Lansing;  Leversee ; Loockermans; 
Mingael;  Molenar;  Muller  (Miller);  Pare-Paree-Paris ; 
Pels;  Quackenbos ; Quilhot;  Radcliffe;  Roosa;  Ryck- 
man;  Salisbury;  Schoonmaker ; Slingerlands ; Spoor; 
Springsteen  - Springsted ; Teller;  Turner  - Torner;  Uyten- 
b"gert;  Van  Alen ; Van  .Antwerp;  Van  Bergen;  Van 
Buskirk;  Vandenbergh ; Van  der  Bogart;  Van  der  Heyden; 
Van  Deusen;  Van  Hoesen;  Faw  Horn(e);  Van  Loon;  Van 
Ness;  Van  Orden;  Van  Rensselaer;  Van  Salsbergen  (Salis- 
bury); Van  Schaack;  Van  Valkenburg;  Van  Vredenburg; 
Van  Wey-Van  Wic;  Visscher;  Vosburgh. 

From  Dr.  Elmer  Garfield  \'an  Name.  The  Simonson  Families 
of  Staten  Island,  N.  F.,  bv  E.  G.  Van  Name  (Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.,  1959). 

From  Mr.  Adrian  \'an  Sinderen,  Jr.  Bound  copy  of  Chronicle 
of  the  Burgher  Guard,  by  Richard  H.  Amerman  (New 
York;  Holland  Society,  1956).  Offset-printed  in  217  pages, 
59  photos;  inch  supps.  through  June,  1958. 

From  Mr.  Edmund  Van  Wyck.  Historical  Review  of  LaGrange, 

N.  F.  (LaGrange,  Dutchess  Countv,  N.  Y.:  pub.  bv  Town 
Board,  1959). 

From  Judge  Reynier  J.  Wortendyke,  Jr.  The  Dutch  Grants, 
Harlem  Patetits  and  Tidal  Creeks,  by  John  W.  Pirsson 
(New  York:  L.  K.  Strouse  & Co.,  1889);  and  duet’s 
Journal:  The  I'oyagc  of  the  Half  Moon  from  4 April  to 
7 November  1600,  by  Robert  Juet.  Robert  M.  Lunny, 
editor  (New  Jersey  Hist.  Soc.,  1959). 

.An  .Abstract  of  North  Carolina  Wills,  by  Fred  A.  Olds  (Bal- 
timore: Southern  Book  Co.,  1954). 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.:  .A  Bibliography  of  Historical  Books, 
Pamphlets  and  Maps,  compiled  by  James  M.  Ransome 
(Bergen  County  Hist.  Soc.,  I960). 

Bibliographies  in  American  History,  by  Henry  Putney  Beers 
(Paterson,  N.  J.:  Pageant  Books  Inc.,  1059). 

The  Bronx  and  Its  People:  .A  History,  1600-1027,  ed.  bc' 
J.  E.  Wells,  L,  F.  Haffen,  and  J.  A.  Briggs,  in  .1  vok 
(New  York:  Lewis  Hist.  Pub.  Co.,  1927). 

Burghers  of  New  .Amsterdam  and  the  freemen  of  New  York. 
Comprising  Collections  of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  for 
1885  (pub.  New  York,  1886). 

Calendar  of  Delaware  Wills,  New  Castle  County,  16, '<2-1, '<00, 
compiled  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Delaware  (New 
York:  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock,  19U). 

Calendar  of  New  York  Colonial  Commissions,  16S0-1770, 
abstracted  bv  Edmund  B.  O'Callaghan  (New  York  Hist. 
Soc.,  1020). 

The  Hudson-C  ham  plain  .ISoth  .Anniz'ersary  Celebrations  of 
loyo.  Final  Rei){>rt  of  Hudson-Champlain  Celebration 
Commis-ion  to  tlie  President  and  the  Congress  (New 
^■()rk,  10()0),  Pamphlet,  81  pages. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

PETER  N.  VAN  SICLEN 

Peter  Nostrand  Van  Siclen,  of  8 8-78  193rd  Street, 
Hollis,  L.  I.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New 
York  since  1912,  died  at  the  age  of  94  on  Thursday, 
March  31,  1960.  A descendant  of  Ferdinandus  Van 
Sycklen  who  at  the  age  of  17  came  to  New  Netherland 
in  1652  and  eight  years  later  married  Eva  Antonis 
Van  Salee,  he  was  born  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  June  10,  1865, 
son  of  Abraham  Van  Siclen  and  Martha  Adelia  Nos- 
trand.  Educated  in  the  private  school  then  on  Union 
Hall  Street,  Jamaica,  he  had,  with  his  late  brother 
James,  owned  and  for  many  years  successfully  oper- 
ated one  of  the  last  farm  properties  in  that  locality, 
producing  quality  vegetables  on  more  than  100  acres 
of  land  at  Van  Wyck  Boulevard  near  Lincoln  Avenue. 
He  retired  3 5 years  ago.  Long  active  in  various  civic 
affairs  in  Queens  and  Nassau  countries,  he  was  one 
of  the  oldest  surviving  members  of  the  Jamaica  volun- 
teer fire  department.  He  was  a communicant  of  Hill- 
side Presbyterian  Church  and  a member  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island.  There  are  no  imme- 
diate survivors.  Services  were  held  in  Fairchild  Chapel, 
Queens  Village,  April  2,  with  interment  at  Flushing 
Cemetery. 

PAUL  G.  SCHOONMAKER 

Paul  Gentilini  Schoonmaker,  of  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
193  6,  died  at  the  age  of  86  in  Paterson  General  Hos- 
pital, Tuesday,  April  26,  1960.  Descended  from  Hen- 
drick Jochemsen  Schoonmaker,  who  came  to  New 
Netherland  before  16  54,  he  w'as  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
February  5,  1874,  son  of  Samuel  Mandeville  Schoon- 
maker and  Jane  Anne  Piaget.  A leader  in  the  textile 
Industry,  he  w’as  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
had  long  been  a resident  of  Fair  Lawm.  He  was  a founder 
and  for  many  years  senior  partner  of  Schoonmaker  and 
Hoering  Company,  wholesale  silk  merchants  in  New 
York,  from  which  he  had  retired.  He  was  a communi- 
cant of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Paterson,  and 
member  of  the  Manhattan  Club.  His  wfife,  the  former 
Harriet  Doherty,  died  in  19  54.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Paul  G.  Schoonmaker,  Jr.,  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society;  three  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. Services  w'ere  held  at  Almgren  Home, 
Paterson,  April  28,  w'ith  interment  in  Cedar  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

CHARLES  A.  LOTT 

Charles  Augustus  Lott,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1943, 
died  at  the  age  of  71  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Ma> 
9,  1960.  A descendant  of  Peter  Lot  who  in  16  52  c.’.me 
to  this  country  from  Drenthe  province,  the  Nether- 
lands, he  W'as  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1SS8 
son  of  Henry  Brcw'cr  Lott  and  Melissa  Layton.  Edu- 
cated in  the  Brooklyn  schools  and  at  Cooper  L^nion. 
he  had  been  district  engineer  and  latterly  consulting 
engineer  with  the  American  Brake  Shoe  Company  in 
Hillburn,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  from  1910  until 
his  retirement  in  1954,  except  for  the  years  1944-46 
when  he  was  with  L.  F.  Dietz  & Associates.  Earlier  he 
had  been  connected  with  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Co.,  in  New  York,  1906-10.  He  was  keenly  interested 
in  stamp  collecting,  and  was  long  active  in  the  Inter- 
national Philatelic  Exhibition  here  and  in  related  or- 
ganizations. His  wife,  the  former  F.thal  Matilda  Tate, 
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died  in  1951.  Surviving  are  a brother,  William  S.  Lott, 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Kimber  of  Bloomfield, 
and  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Scinta.  Services  were  held  at  the 
Porter  Home,  Bloomfield,  May  12,  with  interment  in 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

PHILIP  G.  ROOSA 

Philip  Gossler  Roosa,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1911,  died  at  the  age  of 
90  at  his  home  in  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  May 
14,  1960.  A descendant  of  Aldert  Heymans  Roosa,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Netherlands  to  this  country  in 
1660,  he  was  born  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  December 
28,  1869,  son  of  James  Foster  Roosa  and  Anna  Borden 
Cox.  Educated  in  the  Middletown  schools,  he  had  re- 
tired in  1944  after  46  years  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Correction.  His  service  with  the  De- 
partment began  in  1897  with  his  appointment  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  of  which 
agency  he  became  assistant  secretary  in  1929.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Correction  in 
193  5,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  retirement. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  served  with  the 
First  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment,  later 
attaining  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  State  Militia,  prede- 
cessor of  the  New  York  National  Guard.  Long  a mem- 
ber of  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  Albany,  he  was 
formerly  affiliated  with  James  Ten  Eyck  Lodge  F.  & 
A.  M.,  Albany;  Captain  Frank  Rockwell  Palmer  Camp, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans;  Philip  Livingston  Chap- 
ter, Sons  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  Monhagen  Hose 
Company  of  Middletown.  He  was  a nephew  of  the 
late  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.D.,  seventh  President  of 
the  Holland  Society,  1 895-96.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Elizabeth  Crawford  Anderson;  a son,  Lt. 
Col.  James  A.  Roosa,  U.S.A.,  of  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  a 
member  of  the  Society;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
R.  Alexander  of  Farmingdale,  L I.,  and  Mrs.  Virginia 

R.  Slocum  of  Toms  River,  N.  J.;  five  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  Services  were  held  at 
Tebbutt  Memorial  Chapel,  Albany,  May  16,  with  in- 
terment in  Albany  Rural  Cemetery. 

DR.  GEORGE  H.  BRASTED 

Dr.  George  Henry  Brasted,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1939, 
died  at  the  age  of  68,  after  a brief  illness,  at  St.  Luke’s 
Memorial  Hospital  Center  in  Utica,  Saturday,  May  28, 
1960.  A descendant  of  Jan  Janszen  Van  Brestede,  who 
came  to  New  Netherland  about  1636,  he  was  born  at 
Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1892,  son  of  Joseph  H. 
Brasted  and  Allie  Carter.  For  many  years  a leading 
dentist  in  Utica,  he  was  graduated  from  Canisteo  high 
school  and  in  1914  from  the  University  of  Buffalo 
School  of  Dentistry.  He  was  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association,  Utica  Dental  Society,  and  the 
Buffalo  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta,  dental  fraternity. 
Actively  identified  with  Liberty  Lodge  F.  & A.  M., 
and  Mohawk  Valley  Consistory,  Ziyara  Shrine  Temple, 
he  was  also  a member  of  Yahnundasis  Golf  Club,  Utica 
Rotary  Club,  and  the  Fort  Schuyler  Club.  He  was  on 
the  board  of  St.  Luke’s  Memorial  Hospital  Center.  Long 
interested  in  Holland  Society  affairs,  he  reactivated  the 
Central  New  York  Branch  in  195  2 and  served  as  its 
president  from  that  time  until  his  death.  Widely 
travelled,  he  had  visited  the  Netherlands  twice  in  recent 
years,  besides  making  a 4 5 -day  cruise  on  the  new 

S.  S.  Rotterdam  last  winter.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Mildred  Marion  Thompson;  a son,  Daniels 
C.  Brasted,  a member  of  the  Society;  a daughter,  Mrs. 


Marion  B.  Reul  of  Utica;  a brother,  a sister,  and  four 
grandchildren.  Services  were  held  at  the  Day  Home. 
Utica,  May  30,  the  Rev.  P.  Arthur  Brindisi  of  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  officiating,  with  interment 
at  nearby  Forest  Hills  cemetery. 

CLINTON  H.  ACKERMAN 

Clinton  Harold  Ackerman,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
19  57,  died  at  the  age  of  68  at  Alexian  Brothers  Hos- 
pital, Elizabeth,  Thursday,  June  2,  1960.  Descended 
from  David  Ackerman,  who  emigrated  from  Holland 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  1662,  he  was  born  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  January  26,  1892,  son  of  Cornelius  H. 
Ackerman  and  Theodora  Alice  Taylor.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  had  been  a senior  life  under- 
writer with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  until  retirement  in  19  57  after  43  years 
of  service.  An  active  member  of  the  Holland  Society’s 
Union  County  Branch,  he  had  been  re-elected  Branch 
secretary-treasurer  last  March.  He  was  a communicant 
of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  in  Elizabeth.  His  wife, 
the  former  Belva  Lockwood  Godfrey,  died  a number 
of  years  ago.  Surviving  are  his  son,  Donald  Godfrey 
Ackerman  of  Madison,  Wis.,  a brother,  J.  Southerland 
Ackerman  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  two  sisters,  and  two 
grandchildren.  Services  were  held  from  the  Schmidt 
Memorial  Home,  Elizabeth,  June  4,  with  interment 
at  Fairview  Cemetery  in  Westfield. 

ERNEST  M.  VAN  NORDEN 

Ernest  Maitland  Van  Norden,  of  Garden  City,  L.  L, 
a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1921,  died  at  the  age  of  84  in  Brunswick  Hospital, 
Amity ville,  L.  I.,  Sunday,  June  5,  1960.  A descendant 
of  Pieter  Casparszen  Van  Norden,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  Holland  about  1623,  he  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  February  26,  1876,  son  of  Thomas  Lang- 
don  Van  Norden  and  Mary  Maitland  Paterson.  By  pro- 
fession an  engineer,  he  had  retired  in  1943  as  mechan- 
ical engineer  in  charge  of  plant  design  and  construction 
for  Cosolidated  Edison  Co.,  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated 44  years.  He  was  graduated  in  1897  from  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Institute.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  utility  firm  and  rose  to  top  engineering  position, 
besides  serving  as  assistant  to  the  vice-president.  He 
was  president  of  Edison  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
1929-43,  and  vice-president  of  the  Edison  Pioneers,  a 
group  of  men  who  had  been  personally  associated  with 
the  celebrated  inventor,  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Loyal 
alumnus  of  his  alma  mater,  he  served  as  treasurer  and 
trustee  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  as  chairman  of  its  securities  board.  The 
Institute  awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  in  civil  engi- 
neering in  1941,  and  the  doctorate  of  engineering  in 
195  5.  He  was  a member  of  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  His  wife,  the  former  Emma  Enderby,  died 
in  195  6.  A sister,  Mrs.  Winifred  V.  N.  Morin  of  New- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  survives.  Services  were  held  at  Fairchild 
Chapel,  Garden  City,  June  7. 


VARIATIONS  OF  “ACQUACKANONCK” 
This  colonial  place-name  for  a village  (now  Passaic) 
and  township  in  northern  New  Jersey  may  be  spelled 
in  no  less  than  80  ways,  according  to  A.  Kent  Mac- 
Dougall  in  his  work.  Talcs  of  Our  Heritage  (Passaic, 
N.  J.,  Herald-News,  19  59).  The  name  is  said  to  de- 
rive from  the  Indian  aehcjuanieau,  meaning  fish-dam. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

In  awarding  a decoration  to  Admiral 
Riclcover,  the  Navy’s  citation  reads  in  part 
that  ",  . . he,  more  than  any  other  indivi- 
dual, is  responsible  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  ship  program.”  His 
acknowledged  contribution  to  national 
security,  and  that  of  the  free  world,  has 
assured  the  Admiral  high  place  both  in  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  in  American 
history.  Fortunate  is  the  nation  to  possess 
the  dedicated  services  of  a man  of  his  char- 
acter, courage,  and  resource.  No  less  fortu- 
nate are  we  of  the  Holland  Society  in  hav- 
ing Admiral  Rickover  become  our  Banquet 
Medalist  this  month.  We  trust  an  audience 
commensurate  with  the  occasion  will  be 
present  to  join  in  honoring  him. 

Related  to  the  Admiral’s  mission  and  a 
matter  for  special  pride  within  our  Society 
is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Navy’s  nuclear- 
propelled  submarines  has  been  named 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  be  commissioned  in 
December  or  January.  The  Dutch-descended 
T.R.,  in  his  lifetime  a very  able  historian 
and  for  over  30  years  a Holland  Society 
member,  ardently  supported  a strong  Navy. 
Annual  celebration  of  "Navy  Day”  on  his 
birthday,  October  27,  evidences  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  views.  In  1908,  while  Presi- 
dent, he  sent  the  Great  White  Fleet  on  its 
historic  voyage  around  the  world  to  show 
potential  aggressors  that  this  country  was 
powerful  and  mobile.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  deterrent  power  and  mobility  mark  the 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  named  for 
him.  The  Roosevelt,  equipped  with  16  tubes 
for  the  13  00-m.ile  Polaris  missile  besides 
other  armament,  is  3 82  feet  long  and  dis- 
places 6700  tons. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  replace  dc 
Halve  Macii’s  front  cover  design,  the  printer 
says,  since  the  present  printing  surface  is 
just  about  worn  out  after  nearly  20  years 
use.  Ideas,  suggestions,  sketches  for  a new 
design  are  cordially  invited.  Bear  in  mind 
that  it  needs  to  be  one  which,  besides  effec- 
tively associating  our  publication  with  the 
colonial  Dutch,  can  be  readily  reduced  in 
size  to  replace  the  line  cut  on  page  1. 

Members  are  requested  to  call  attention 
to  errors  of  omission  or  commission  that  the 
Society’s  publications  may  reflect  despite  the 
care  with  which  copy  is  prepared.  In- 
advertent omission  of  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Vlict’s 
name  from  the  1960  membership  directory 
is  a much  regretted  instance.  Mr.  Ledley 
will  be  greatly  helped  in  his  work  on  the 
next  edition  if  members  will  advise,  now, 
of  any  necessary”^  changes.  As  to  dc  Halve 
Macii  the  editor  similarly  invites  comment, 
knowing  full  well  that  a sharp-eyed  and 
articulate  readership  will  make  for  a much 
better  magazine. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


OCTOBER,  1960 

ADMIRAL  KICKOVER  TO  BE  HONORED  AT  BANQUET 


“The  Contest  with  Russia”  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  U.S.N., 
at  the  Holland  Society’s  76th  annual  banquet  at  The 
Biltmore  here,  Friday  evening,  October  28.  The  formal 
proceedings  are  to  take  place  before  an  audience  of 
members  and  male  guests,  besides  representatives  of  the 
Netherlands  diplomatic  service  and  of  New  York’s  lead- 
ing historical  and  patriotic  societies.  During  the  pro- 
gram President  Van  der  Veer  will  confer  upon  him  the 
Society’s  gold  medal  for  distinguished  achievement. 

Admiral  Rickover,  creator  of  the  atomic  navy,  was 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1922  and  ad- 
vanced through  grades  to  flag  rank.  When  the  atomic 
era  opened  he  studied  nuclear  physics  and  engineering 
to  prepare  for  its  demands  and  opportunities.  Assigned 
to  that  field  in  1946,  he  trained  and  headed  a staff  which 
has  developed  revolutionary  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  Among  these  are  the  famous  submarine 
Nmitilus,  commissioned  19H,  and  the  first  nuclear 


Trustees  Elect  9 to  Membership 

Election  of  nine  new  members  brought  up  the 
Society’s  active  roster  to  1045,  it  was  reported  at  the 
trustees’  quarterly  meeting,  held  with  President  Van 
der  Veer  presiding  at  the  Union  Club  here,  Thursday, 
October  6.  Reports  were  heard  relative  to  Banquet,  the 
Society’s  Branches,  library,  publications,  and  from  other 
committee  chairmen.  The  board  also  elected  Albert  O. 
Bogert  as  trustee,  vice  Dr.  Voorhis,  and  in  addition 
decided  to  hold  early  next  year  another  in  the  series 
of  Mid-Winter  smoker  meetings. 

In  a report  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  trustees 
and  advisory  councillors.  Banquet  Chairman  Van  Siclen 
spoke  on  arrangements  made  for  the  annual  banquet 
October  28.  With  exceptional  interest  already  apparent, 
further  effort,  particularly  by  the  Branch  presidents, 
should  make  it  one  of  the  best  in  years.  As  the  first  stag 
dinner  since  1954,  special  significance  attaches  to  sup- 
port to  be  derived  with  a restricted  audience,  he  said, 
expressing  confidence  in  an  exemplary  attendance. 
Admiral  Rickover’s  acceptance  as  Banquet  Medalist, 
announced  by  Trustee  Tappen,  the  board  received  with 
applause. 

Concerted  efforts  are  being  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Branch  presidents  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
activities  among  the  Society’s  26  Branches,  Trustee 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


power  plant  to  produce  electricity,  at  Shippingport,  Pa., 
dedicated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  19  5 8.  Last  year, 
by  congressional  joint  resolution,  he  was  awarded  a gold 
medal  for  these  and  related  accomplishments. 


Official  U.S.  Navy  photo 

Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  U.S.N.,  who  is  to  make  the 
principal  address  and  receive  the  Gold  Medal,  October  28. 


Twelve  nuclear-powered  submarines  now  in  operation 
testify  to  his  extraordinary  ability  to  get  results.  At 
present  37  nuclear  ships  are  under  construction  or 
authorized,  including  submarines,  a fleet  destroyer, 
cruiser,  and  the  8 5,000  ton  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise, 
which  was  launched  last  month. 

In  addition.  Admiral  Rickover  has  become  a strong 
force  in  advocating  public  schools  more  competent  to 
equip  young  people  to  meet  atomic  age  requirements. 
His  book,  Edjication  and  Freedom  (Dutton,  1959), 
critically  examines  American  education  and  compares  it 
with  more  rigorous  systems  abroad.  He  points  out  that 
when  like  demands  are  made  upon  American  youth, 
this  country  might  well  adopt  the  Dutch  system. 
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Branch  Meetings: 

Several  Branch  gatherings,  and  the  Burgher  Guard 
dinner  as  well,  are  planned  for  later  this  Fall.  Program 
summaries  will  appear  in  the  January  issue,  including 
details  of  October  events  which  took  place  after  this 
issue  went  to  press  (Potomac  and  Ulster) : 

Potomac  Branch  dinner,  Sea  Room,  Army-Navy 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Friday,  October  14. 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner.  Mountain  Crest  House, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  October  15. 

Burgher  Guard  annual  dinner,  Williams  Club,  New 
York  City,  Monday,  November  14. 

Union  County  Branch  dinner-dance,  Pedeflous’,  Wat- 
chung,  N.  J.,  Friday,  December  9. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY  CLAMBAKE.  — Un- 
deterred by  the  rainy  aftermath  of  tropical  storms 
Donna  and  Ethel,  43  members,  their  ladies  and  guests 
attended  the  annual  Monmouth  County  clambake  held 
at  the  spacious  home  of  Branch  President  C.  Malcolm 
B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Sunday,  September 
18.  Dr.  Gilman  presided. 

Principal  speakers  were  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer, 
President  of  the  parent  Society,  and  former  President 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen.  Those  introduced  to  the  gather- 
ing included  Judge  Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Society  1933-3  5,  Trustees  Cornelius  Ackerson 
and  Richard  H.  Amerman,  Bergen  County  Branch 
President  Albert  O.  Bogert  and  Burgher  Guard  Captain 
Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  as  well  as  former  Trustee  Joseph  E. 
Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  and  former  Union  County  Branch 
President  Vincent  Van  Inwegen. 

Following  the  program  of  events.  Trustee  Ackerson 
presented  awards  to  Mrs.  P.  F.  Davis,  first  prize;  Henry 
B.  Decker,  M.D.,  second  prize;  Mr.  Hasbrouck,  third 
prize,  and  to  Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  Others  present  were  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Ackerson,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alston  Beekman,  Jr.,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Crane, 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Bogert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Darlington, 
P.  F.  Davis,  W.  E.  Decker,  William  Edelin,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
B.  Gilman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Nevius,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Nissler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Van  Benschoten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Van  Buskirk, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Vincent  Van  Inwegen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Van  Tassel,  F.  A.  Van  Winkle,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Vliet. 

VAN  KLEECK  HEADS  DUTCHESS.  — With  33 
members  present,  among  them  John  Van  Benschoten, 
Sr.,  active  since  1908,  Dutchess  County  held  its  71st 
annual  hutspot  dinner  at  the  Nelson  House,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  Monday,  October  3.  Branch  President 
John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  concluding  his  second  term, 
presided.  To  succeed  him  the  members  elected  Dudley 
N.  Van  Kleeck,  while  re-electing  Alfred  Hasbrouck 
secretary-treasurer. 

Parent  Society  President  Van  der  Veer  spoke  on  the 
role  of  Branch  leadership  throughout  the  country  and 
called  for  Branch  programs  stressing  the  Dutch  contri- 
bution to  American  history.  United  effort  to  give 
greater  substance  to  Branch  gatherings  will  attract 
members  and  news  coverage,  and  will  enhance  the 
Society’s  standing,  he  said.  Other  speakers  were  former 
President  Van  Hoesen,  Trustee  Amerman,  Branch  Presi- 
dents A.  O.  Bogert  and  R.  H.  Hallenback,  Guard  Cap- 
tain Van  Pelt,  and  Raymond  F.  Dey,  curator  of  the 
Dcy  Mansion  in  Preakness,  Passaic  County,  N.  J. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


TV  TRIBUTE  TO  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

A full  hour  dramatization  of  events  early  in  the 
career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  nation’s  26th  Presi- 
dent and  long  a member  of  the  Holland  Society,  is 
scheduled  for  "Our  American  Heritage”  television  series 
during  the  1960-61  season.  To  concern  young  T.R.’s 
experiences  in  New  York  politics  and  as  Dakota  rancher, 
the  program  will  be  telecast  over  NBC-TV  network 
Friday  evening,  January  13,  at  9:00  p.m.,  EST. 

Editors  of  American  Heritage,  magazine  of  history, 
contributed  to  preparation  of  the  script.  Principal  roles 
are  taken  by  George  Peppard,  as  the  youthful  Roose- 
velt; Joanne  Linville  as  Alice  Lee  Roosevelt,  his  first 
wife  (who  died  in  18  84,  four  years  after  their  mar- 
riage) ; Ina  Balin  as  Edith  Carow  Roosevelt,  his  second 
wife;  Glenda  Farrell  as  his  mother;  and  Thomas  Mitchell 
as  Joseph  Murray,  his  close  friend  and  political  adviser. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  jrom  Page  1) 

Cornell  declared  in  reporting  for  the  Branch  liaison 
committee.  Each  Branch  head,  as  a vice-president  of 
the  Society,  has  been  asked  to  work  with  the  com- 
mittee to  improve  programs  and  spacing  of  meetings. 
Programs  which  more  distinctly  emphasize  the  historic 
role  of  the  Dutch  in  America,  and  avoid  conflicts  in 
assembly  dates,  are  both  necessar)*^  and  attainable,  he 
said. 

Dr.  Voorhis  in  his  library  committee  report  noted 
many  recent  accessions  and  steady  progress  in  the 
church  records  indexing  project.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  worth  of  cataloguing  the  Society’s  books  and 
records.  Many  advantages  will  accrue  from  publishing 
a catalogue  to  acquaint  members  and  others  more  full}' 
with  our  library’s  notable  resources  in  the  Dutch 
colonial  field,  he  said.  The  trustees  cordially  authorized 
the  committee  to  investigate  and  report. 

For  the  publications  committee,  Trustee  Amerman 
called  attention  to  a group  survey  made  last  summer 
that  produced  many  useful  ideas  for  improving  de  Halve 
Maen.  These  views,  collated  in  a lengthy  document  and 
circulated  for  study  among  the  trustees,  are  to  become 
the  basis  for  recommended  action,  he  said. 

In  another  action  the  board  authorized  Trustee  Van 
Nostrand  of  the  meetings  committee  to  select  date  and 
place  for  the  Mid-Winter  smoker.  Reports  by  the 
officers  and  by  chairmen  of  other  committees  were 
accepted. 

The  newly  elected  trustee,  Mr.  Bogert,  well  known 
New  Jersey  real  estate  man,  joined  the  Society  in  1924. 
A member  of  many  parent  Society  committees,  he  has 
served  since  1957  as  president  of  Old  Bergen  County 
Branch,  largest  in  the  Society,  and  formerly  was  long 
active  in  the  Burgher  Guard. 

Trustee  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee  pre- 
sented the  names  of  nine  candidates  for  membership 
and  reported  their  papers  duly  verified.  The  trustees 
accordingly  elected  those  whose  names  follow: 

Capl.  DONALD  GODFREY  ACKERMAN,  USAE, 

Madison,  Wis. 

RICHARD  EARL  CRANE.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

JEROME  KENNETH  KHY'KENDALL,  Washineion,  D.  C. 
HUBERT  CARPENTER  MANDEVILLE,  Larchmont,  N.  3'. 
JOHN  FREDERICK  MARSELLUS,  Svracuse,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  GENTILINI  SCHOONMAKER;  Jr„  Tvrone.  Pa, 
FRANCIS  HOPKINSON  VAN  DEVENTER. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

PAUL  VAN  DOREN,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  JOHN  RICHARD  \T)ORHlS  III.  Orarlcll.  N.  J. 
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REPORT  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 

{The  sulTjoined  analysts  merits  thmightftil  reading  by 
everyone  interested  in  advancing  the  welfare  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Holland  Society.  Not  only  does  it  mani- 
fest the  Committee^  care  in  preparation  but  also 
thorough  study  and  grasp  of  problems  for  which  the 
Society  must  find  solutions.  As  printed  below  there 
is  set  out  in  substance  the  report  which  Mr.  Vreeland 
presented  at  the  Trustees’  meeting  last  June. — Ed.) 

The  Committee  on  Objectives  and  Endowment  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  desire  of  the  members  to  see  the  Society 
undertake,  not  only  an  expansion  of  its  educational  pro- 
gram by  scholarships,  essays  and  like  projects,  but  in 
general  to  strive  for  a greater  degree  of  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Society  as  expressed  in  Article  II 
of  the  constitution. 

Unless  we  make  greater  effort  toward  achieving  the 
aims  which  the  founders  visioned,  we  may  become,  as 
one  of  our  devoted  members  remarked,  only  an  "eating 
and  drinking”  society.  . . . The  Holland  Society  deserves 
a better  fate.  And  so,  our  Committee  has  tried  to  list 
certain  aims  and  objectives  which  seem  to  us  most 
worthy,  and  in  the  part  of  your  time  I can  take,  I shall 
mention  some  of  them.  Obviously  I can  only  draw  them 
to  your  attention  so  you  may  know  what  we  intend  to 
stress.  A discussion  of  any  one  of  them  could  consume 
our  meeting  time. 

Any  undertaking  brings  up  the  question  of  funds  to 
implement  it.  Our  income  has  never  in  recent  years 
allowed  us  to  expand  our  activity.  It  is  only  by  careful 
handling  that  we  can  meet  the  running  expenses  of  our 
organization.  Our  members  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Society  should  have  sufficient  regular  income  to  en- 
able it  to  undertake  an  expanded  program.  In  short,  we 
need  to  have  a much  increased  endowment  so  we  may 
have  an  ample  assured  regular  income. 

We  should  collect  and  discover  all  existing  docu- 
ments regarding  the  early  history  of  New  Netherland, 
and  must  make  their  contents  available  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
Holland  Society  in  earlier  years  published  its  Collections 
and  through  them  directed  attention  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Dutch  settlers  and  their  descendants.  The 
American  people  and  particularly  the  youth  must  be 
stimulated  in  the  direction  of  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  Dutch  influence  in  America  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Union.  This  has  been  so  much  greater  than 
their  proportionately  small  number  would  indicate,  and 
we  should  consider  an  annual  competitive  essay  contest 
open  to  all  undergraduates  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
within  the  New  Netherland  territory,  with  an  ap- 
propriate monetary  inducement,  and  we  should  consider 
aiding  any  worthy  student  who  might  express  a desire 
to  study  the  early  history  of  New  Netherland  and  the 
great  part  our  ancestors  took  in  forming  our  federal 
Union. 

An  early  objective  mentioned  in  our  constitution  was 
the  publication  of  a memorial  history  of  the  Dutch  in 
America.  This  has  never  been  accomplished,  but  in  part 
it  may  have  recently  been  done  by  a friend  and  medalist 
of  our  Society.  Dr.  Kessler  and  his  associate,  Eugene 
Rachlis,  in  their  book  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  New 
York,  have  given  us  an  exhaustive  factual  account  of 
that  period.  We  should  aid  some  one  to  undertake  to 
do  the  same  for  the  earlier  periods  of  the  New  Nether- 
land Colony. 


OBJECTIVES  & ENDOWMENT 

The  Society  has  in  its  earlier  years  placed  several  mem- 
orial tablets  and  markers  on  historical  sites.  We  should 
do  as  Mr.  Frank  Vedder  recently  did  by  his  commemora- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  Governors  Island  and  mark  more 
of  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  and  around  Man- 
hattan and  other  regions.  A start  was  made  ...  in  pre- 
serving the  records  and  pictures  of  early  Dutch  houses, 
but  the  field  is  barely  touched,  especially  regarding  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Fisher  has  done  a great  work  along  that  line 
and  he  should  be  assisted  in  continuing  his  collection  and 
publishing  it  in  a permanent  form  under  the  auspices 
of  our  Society. 

Our  publication  de  Halve  Maen  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us  and  is  often  the  only  contact  distant 
members  have  with  the  Society.  It  should  be  given 
ample  working  allowance  to  expand  its  work  and  to 
enlarge  as  its  staff  would  like  to  do. 

We  formerly  published  a Year  Book,  containing  not 
only  records,  but  pertinent  material.  This  publication 
should  be  resumed.  A reading  of  the  earlier  Year  Books 
shows  a wealth  of  information  on  topics  of  great  interest 
to  us  and  valuable  contributions  to  history. 

Our  library  has  become  exceedingly  valuable  and  we 
do  our  best,  not  only  to  maintain  it,  but  to  increase  its 
scope.  But  we  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  care  for  rare 
volumes  and  in  the  past  we  have  been  forced  to  deposit 
especially  valuable  collections  of  books  with  Columbia 
University  and  other  institutions  so  that  such  ancient 
publications  might  be  preserved  and  kept  intact.  We 
should  have  an  adequately  equipped  library  where  we 
may  take  care  of  our  own  belongings. 

Our  offices,  due  to  the  care  given  them,  are  just 
adequate  for  administrative  purposes  and  due  to  the  high 
rental  cost  we  now  cannot  afford  expansion.  But  for  the 
lack  of  room  the  Society  has  been  obliged  to  decline  to 
receive  valuable  pictures  and  paintings  and  articles  of 
great  interest.  Our  offices  should  be  made  a place,  not 
only  of  administration,  but  of  resort  by  those  Interested 
in  New  Netherland  Dutch  life,  and  where  our  members 
could  contribute  historical  articles  as  well  as  family 
heirlooms. 

And  that  brings  up  the  Idea  of  a permanent  home, 
where  we  can  be  adequately  housed  and  not  feel  that  we 
exist  in  temporary  quarters.  We  had  at  one  time  a 
good  start  toward  that  end,  and  we  should  strive  for 
our  own  home  — not  a large  establishment  on  the 
order  of  a club  house,  but  where  we  could  meet  and 
carry  on  the  activities  of  our  organization  in  proper 
surroundings. 

But  to  carry  out  any  of  our  purposes  we  need  such 
an  endowment  as  will  yield  income  to  allow  us  to  work 
without  hindrance.  Our  dues  are  high  and  in  the  case 
of  distant  members  that  condition  may  contribute  to 
resignations.  We  cannot  operate  with  lower  dues,  but 
none  the  less,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  depend  so 
largely  on  that  item  for  our  existence. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  inclined  and  are  able  should 
consider  our  aims  and  assist  us  in  reaching  our  goals. 

We  have  tried  to  point  out  a few  objectives  which  we 
shall  strive  to  reach,  but  there  are  many  others,  and  we 
appeal  to  our  members  to  give  us  their  ideas,  to  help  us 
financially,  and  in  every  other  way  to  make  our  Society’s 
success  and  progress  assured.  We  cannot  stand  still. 
Oranje  Boven!  Louis  B.  Vreeland,  Chairman 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Richard  P.  Terhune  and  Mrs.  Terhune  are  parents 
of  Richard  P.  Terhune,  Jr.,  their  first  child,  born  in 
New  York  City,  May  25. 

Captain  Kenneth  W.  Schenck,  U.S.N.R.,  formerly 
District  Medical  Officer  at  Great  Lakes,  111.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

Albert  W.  Van  Gelder  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company. 

W.  Adriance  Kipp,  Jr.,  is  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  Community  Chest. 

S.  Vint  Van  Derzee  has  been  elected  to  his  third 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Albany  County  chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

Hugh  G.  Bergen  is  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  representing  the  10th  Judicial 
District. 

Rear  Admiral  Blinn  Van  Mater,  U.S.N.  (Ret.), 
is  director  of  program  coordination  and  consultant  re- 
search for  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Theodore  P.  Schoonmaker  earlier  this  month  be- 
came editor  and  business  manager  of  The  Wcld.ng 
Journal,  official  monthly  publication  of  the  American 
Welding  Society  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Donald  K.  Vanneman  in  August  was  elected 
board  chairman  of  the  Commercial  Trust  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  which  mortgage  banking  institution 
he  has  been  president  for  the  past  four  years. 

Robert  W.  Zabriskie  and  Mrs.  Zabriskie  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Aubin  Wells  Zabriskie,  to  Lincoln  Ames,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wyllys  Pittman  Ames,  of  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.  A Fall  wedding  is  planned. 

Jay  M.  Van  Valkenburgh,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Mid- West  Branch  since  its  inception  in  1954,  has 
been  cited  by  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  for  his  excellent  work  in  securing 
members  for  that  organization. 

Trustee  Peter  V.  D.  Voorhees  and  his  brothers, 
Frederick  and  Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  have  been  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  John  Schenck  Voorhees, 
who  died  Tune  16  at  the  age  of  101  years. 

Cornelius  Ackerson  is  to  attend  the  17th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society  next 
month  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  will  act  in  his  capacity 
as  director  and  report  as  editor  of  publications  and 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee. 

Frank  D.  Hoornbeek’s  engagement  to  Miss  Mar)' 
A.  Riker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Riker 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  announced. 

Milton  T.  Vander  Veer,  chairman  and  chi'*!  execu- 
tive officer  of  Lafayette  National  Bank,  Brooklyn,  and 
of  the  Home  Title  Guaranty  Co.,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  Lancer  Industries,  Inc. 

Franklin  M.  Depew  spoke  before  the  food,  drug 
and  cosmetic  law  division  of  the  section  on  corporation, 
banking  and  business  law  at  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion’s 83rd  annual  meeting  recently  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  Du  Mont,  a trustee  since  1945  of 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  August 
became  vice-president  of  the  board.  In  July  the  famed 
Du  Mont  Laboratories,  whose  earlier  history  a New 
Yorker  "Profile”  of  January  27,  1951  described  from 
their  beginnings  in  Dr.  Du  Mont’s  Montclair,  N.  J., 
garage  in  1931,  were  merged  with  Fairchild  Camera  & 


Instrument  Corp.  Dr.  Du  Mont,  whose  development  of 
the  cathode  ray  tube  and  other  electronic  devices  is 
covered  by  more  than  75  patents,  is  group  general  man- 
ager of  the  A.  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories  at  Fairchild. 

Judge  John  Van  Voorhis  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  wrote  an  article  entitled  "Some  General 
Observations  Concerning  Insurance  Law,”  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  bi-monthly  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  formerly  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  Netherlands,  is  author  of  an  article, 
"Fog,  Fiction  and  Facts  About  'China’,”  which  formed 
part  of  the  special  issue  on  China  published  by  Free 
World  Forum  in  June 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  who  in  June  com- 
pleted his  term  of  office  as  president  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Synod’s  committee  on  the  alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches. 

Richard  H.  Amerman  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  August.  His  father, 
Henry  Amerman,  late  of  the  New  York  bar,  qualified 
befrvre  the  high  court  in  1922. 

Robert  H.  Brinkerhoff,  vice-president  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  has  been  transferred 
from  Chicago  to  the  company’s  New  York  office  and 
no^'  resides  in  Darien,  Conn. 

Julian  K.  Roosevelt,  gold-medalist  as  a six-meter 
crewman  at  the  Helsinki  Olympics,  served  as  American 
sailing  team  manager  at  the  recently  concluded  17th 
Olvmpiad  in  Italy. 

Elmer  B.  Vliet,  board  chairman  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, has  been  appointed  to  a four-year  term  on  the 
industry  subcommittee  of  the  chemotherapy  national 
commi’^tee  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  has  returned  with  his  sons,  Jona- 
than and  Kermit,  Jr.,  both  Harvard  students,  from  an 
African  safari  which  re-traced  a famous  hunt  made  in 
1909  by  his  grandfather.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

General  Alexander  A.  Vandergrift,  U.S.M.C. 
(Ret.),  Medalist  of  the  Society  in  1944  and  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  1944-48,  now  resides  at  Del  Ray 
Beach,  Fla.  During  his  brilliant  career  the  general  was 
awarded,  among  many  decorations,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
combat  while  commanding  First  Marine  Division  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  during  the  period  August-December 
1942.  He  retired  in  1949. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert’s  research  study,  "Paramus. 
N.  J.:  A Chronicle  of  Four  Centuries,”  was  subject  of 
a feature  article  in  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  Sep- 
tember 11.  Now  in  preparation,  the  work  traces  the 
borough’s  history  from  Dutch  colonial  times  to  the 
present,  and  is  scheduled  to  appear  next  year. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  Director  and  the  Society’s 
Medalist  in  1942,  is  author  of  "The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation:  Protector  of  Civil  Liberties,”  published 
in  the  American  Bar  Association’s  Journal  for  August. 
His  article  describes  in  detail  the  Bureau’s  scrupulous 
respect,  in  its  work,  of  laws  protecting  personal  rights 
as  contrasted  with  despotic  practices  which  stamp  the 
co’~m:’nist  noUce  state. 

Dr.  C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman’s  historical  article, 
"Molly  Pitcher-Mary  Ludwig,  Huguenot  Heroine  of 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,”  is  published  in 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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The  Cornelis  H.  Vreeland  Homestead 

by  Louis  B.  Vreeland 


Facts  and  legends  examined  in  relation 
to  old  dwelling  in  northern  New  Jersey 
built  by  descendant  of  Dutch  colonists. 

IN  THE  CITY  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  near  Twenty-first 
Avenue  and  East  42nd  Street,  stands  an  old  brown- 
stone  house  still  referred  to  as  the  "Old  Vreeland  House,” 
though  no  member  of  the  Vreeland  Family  has  owned 
it  for  near  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  So  many 
newspaper  articles  have  been  published  about  the  build- 
ing and  so  many  fanciful  tales  about  the  stones  now 
placed  in  its  front  wall,  that  it  may  be  interesting  to 
set  down  the  facts  about  the  dwelling,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Paterson. 

In  about  the  middle  of  the  front  wall,  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  porch,  is  a small,  square  sandstone  bearing 
the  initials  RCVH  - VH  and  a date  A®  1734.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance  porch  are  two  stones:  one,  an 
oblong  sandstone  with  1773  My  14  HV;  and  the  other. 
Remodeled  by  R.  Brown  1904  AD. 

The  first  stone  must  refer  to  members  of  the  Van 
Houten  Family  and  a fancy  small  cross  cut  into  the 
stone  below  the  initials  and  above  the  date  is  apparently 
mere  decoration  and  has  no  reference  to  purchase  from 
the  Indians,  as  they  had  surrendered  their  title  to  the 
land  many  years  earlier.  The  second  stone  must  refer 
to  Hartman  Michielsen  Vreeland,  father  of  the  builder 
of  the  house.  The  third  stone  needs  no  extended 
explanation. 

"R.  Brown”  refers  to  the  late  Robert  Brown,  long  a 
well  known  Paterson  business  man.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  Alfred  Barlow,  who  formerly  represented  Passaic 
County  in  the  State  Assembly  and  now  resides  in  Man- 
asquan,  told  me  that  her  father  found  the  stones  in  the 
house  and  had  them  placed  in  their  present  positions 
when  he  rebuilt  the  dwelling  after  the  first  fire. 

The  dwelling  was  built  by  my  great-great-grand- 
father, Cornells  Hartmansen  Vreeland,  who  married 
December  25,  1774,  so  the  first  described  stone  has  no 
connection  with  him.  It  does  not  link  with  his  father, 
Hartman  Michielsen  Vreeland,  for  in  the  year  1734 
Hartman  was  a child  of  fourteen  years,  living  with  his 
parents  in  Gemoenepa  (now  Communipaw,  Jersey 
City).  Hartman  did  not  remove  to  Wesel  (the  area 
around  the  old  Market  Street  bridge  in  Paterson)  until 
the  year  1740.  He  then  settled  on  the  Vreeland  Home 
Place,  a farm  within  the  limits  of  the  Acquackanonk 
Patent,  and  which  his  father  Michiel  Hartmansen  Vree- 
land had  bought  from  Claes  Romeyn.  The  Indians  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  title  to  the  land  after 
the  Acquackanonk  Patent  purchase  from  them  in  1679. 
So,  it  is  clear  that  the  house  was  built  later  than  1774. 

About  1901,  or  1902,  the  entire  second  story,  which 
was  of  frame  construction,  was  gutted  by  fire,  the 
property  then  belonging  to  one  of  the  Van  Houten 
Family.  After  the  fire,  my  father  showed  me  the  ruined 
house  and  explained  to  whom  it  had  originally  beloneed. 
When  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  was  repaired, 

Trustee  I ouis  B.  Vreeland,  lawyer  and  former  bank  presi- 
dent, spends  much  spare  time  collecting  materials  about  New 
Netherlnnd.  Columbia  University  graduate  and  native  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  he  has  p'-acticed  at  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
since  1007.  He  resides  at  Ckarhtte  and  also  maintains  a home 
in  Paterson  which  he  frequently  visits. 


the  shapes  of  the  second  story  and  roof  were  changed. 
Subsequent  alterations  and  changes  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  building  have  been  so  extensive  that  except  for 
the  outside  walls  it  now  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
original  dwelling.  The  front  wall  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  the  porch  enlarged  and  the  style 
of  the  front  windows  changed.  The  material  and 
masonry  in  the  front  wall  is  much  better  than  that  of 
the  back  and  side  walls,  where  the  stones  are  irregular 
and  the  masonry  much  rougher. 

My  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  the  stones  and  dates 
is  that  good  building  material  was  not  so  abundant  in 
those  early  times  and  I believe  those  stones,  and  probably 
more  of  the  material,  had  been  in  former  buildings  and 
were  used  again.  Hartman  Michielsen  Vreeland’s  home 
was  nearer  the  Passaic  River. 

Cornelis  Michielsen  Vreeland  willed  the  house  with 
about  ninety-three  acres  of  land  surrounding  it  to  his 
son,  Jacob  C.  Vreeland;  the  will  having  been  probated 
October  27,  1827.  The  farm  was  sold  by  Abraham 
Reynolds,  guardian  of  Jacob’s  minor  children,  by  order 
of  the  Orphans’  Court  by  deed  dated  February  27,  1838, 
to  Henry  I.  Van  Blarcom  (Passaic  County  deeds  B.14). 
The  property  was  sold  by  Isaac  Vanderbeck,  Sheriff,  by 
deed  dated  July  31,  1841,  to  Peter  Van  Winkle,  who 
conveyed  it  to  Peter  A.  Van  Houten.  The  title  since 
that  time  is  well  known. 

Though  the  house  has  not  belonged  to  any  of  the 
Vreeland  Family  for  more  than  a hundred  years,  it  is 
still  of  great  interest  to  us,  having  been  built  by  a mem- 
ber of  our  family.  The  present  owner,  Mr.  Robert  Weg- 
ner, with  his  family,  occupied  it  until  recently.  The 
question  has  been  raised  why  the  house  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  East  Forty-second  Street.  The  answer  is  that 
when  the  dwelling  was  built  that  was  a Vreeland  farm 
and  no  one  apparently  visioned  the  growth  of  city 
streets  through  it.  Though  the  building  is  not  two 
hundred  years  old,  it  Is  probably  the  oldest  house  now 
standing  in  Paterson.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now  located 
in  a section  of  the  city  which  is  industrial  and  Mr. 
Wegner  and  his  family  have  found  it  Inconvenient  to 
occupy,  so  that  it  is  now  vacant. 

The  tale  of  the  title  to  the  land  having  been  made 
to  the  Vreelands  for  "a  chicken  a week”  is  ridiculous 
and  is  a sample  of  the  inventor’s  ingenuity.  Its  source  is 
easily  found.  The  first  Hartman  Michielsen  Vreeland 
purchased  the  former  Dundee  Island,  April  4,  1678, 
with  a yearly  quit-rent  of  "one  fatt  henn”  forever,  if 
demanded.  The  Indians  called  the  island  M°nehenicke, 
but  the  settlers  named  it  Hartman’s  Island.  But  Dundee 
Island  hes  near  Passaic,  not  Paterson.  The  quit-rent  has 
not  been  paid  for  a long  time  and  the  arrearage  would 
make  a large  flock.  The  first  Hartman  Michielsen  Vree- 
land was  the  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  elected 
in  1693,  and  not  his  grandson,  the  settler  at  Wesel. 

First  of  the  Vreelands  in  this  country  was  Michiel 
Jansen  Vreeland,  who  arrived  here  aboard  the  ship 
Het  Wapen  van  Norwegen  (Arms  of  Norway)  in 
August  163  8.  He  first  took  up  land  near  Fort  Orange 
but  later  sefled  in  the  Jersey  City  area,  where,  after 
becoming  well  to  do  as  farmer  and  cattleman,  he  at- 
tained nrominence  in  public  life  as  one  of  Stuyvesant’s 
nine  advisers  and  as  schebrn  in  Bergen.  Michiel  died  in 
1663,  shortly  before  the  English  occupation. 
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BRANCH  MEETINGS 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 

Others  present  were  Robert  S.  Ackerman,  Dr.  Monroe 
B.  Bevier,  Charles  E.  Deyo,  Patrick  Divine,  E.  K.  Ellis, 
Leslie  A.  Hallenbeck,  Dr.  John  M.  Jacobus,  Donald 
Hammond,  Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  Kenneth  E.  Has- 
brouck,  Frank  D.  Hoornbeek,  John  A.  Hornbeck,  Louis 

D.  Lefevre,  Ivan  T.  Ostrander,  Norman  H.  Polhemus, 
Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken,  Wesley  B.  Van  Benschoten, 
Richard  Van  Etten,  Bernard  D.  Van  Kleeck  III,  Ralph 

E.  Van  Kleeck,  and  Edmund  Van  Wyck. 
DINNER-DANCE  AT  OLD  BERGEN.— Honor- 
ing Bergen  resident  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  parent 
Society  President,  91  members,  their  ladies  and  guests 
attended  the  Branch’s  formal  dinner-dance  at  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J.,  Country  Club,  Friday,  October  7.  Branch 
President  Albert  O.  Bogert  presided.  He  introduced 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  whose  sparkling  address 
concerned  three  aspects  — tolerance,  public  education, 
and  healthy  individualism  — of  Holland’s  lasting  con- 
tributions to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Four  former  Presidents  of  the  Society  were  present 
as  well  as  six  trustees,  three  Branch  presidents.  Burgher 
Guard  Captain,  past  and  current  officers  of  other 
Branches,  and  Dr.  William  L.  Vroom,  94,  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  physicians.  During  the  program  the 
assembly  applauded  announcement  of  Mr.  Bogert’s  elec- 
tion as  a trustee  of  the  Society  and  floral  presentations 
to  Mr.  Van  der  Veer’s  wife  and  mother,  both  of  whom 
attended.  In  a short  business  session  the  members  elected 
Jansen  H.  Van  Etten  Branch  president,  George  C. 
Hance  vice-president,  Frederick  W.  Bogert,  secretary. 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek  treasurer,  and  seven  executive 
committeemen. 

Others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Ackerman, 
Richard  Ackerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Ackerman, 
Trustee  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Ackerson,  Trustee  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Amerman,  Dr.  Harold  Banta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Blauvelt,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Bogert,  Chester  Bogert,  Miss  Bogert 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Darlington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Demarest,  Trustee  and  Mrs.  G.  J.  Deyo,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Deyoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Erickson,  Monmouth 
Branch  Pres,  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  B.  Gilman,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Hageman,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Hance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Lake,  former  Pres,  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  Lydecker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Massey,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Moffatt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Trustee  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Osterhoudt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Penry,  Miss  M.  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Summerville. 

Also  Trustee  I.  L.  Tappen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Ter- 
hune,  R.  C.  Van  Aken,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Vanderbeek,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Vanderveer,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Sr., 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Van 
Duyne,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Van  Dyke,  former  Pres. 
J.  deC.  Van  Etten,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Etten,  Union  Branch 
Pres,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van  Hoesen,  former  Pres,  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Van  Inwegen, 
Middlesex  Branch  Pres,  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Van  Nuis,  Mrs. 
Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Sr.,  Guard  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
drick Van  Pelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Van  Riper,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Van  Tassel,  Trustee  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Vree- 
lan,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Vroom,  Federal  Judge  R.  J.  Worten- 
dyke,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zabriskie  and  C.  H. 
Zabriskie. 

WITCHES  NOT  PREVALENT  AMONG  DUTCH 

There  were  no  witchcraft  trials  in  the  history  of  New 
Netherland,  despite  its  proximity  to  New  England. 


Pastors  of  Old  Bergen  Church 

Organized  by  Dutch  settlers  in  1660,  Old  Bergen 
Church  in  Jersey  City  (then  known  as  the  town  of 
Bergen)  next  month  will  celebrate  its  300th  anni- 
versary. The  famous  church,  the  missionary  zeal  of 
whose  leaders  contributed  to  the  creation  of  many 
churches  and  colleges,  was  the  first  to  be  formed  west  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  Jersey. 

From  1660  to  1757  it  was  served  by  supply  pastors 
and  visiting  ministers,  and  afterward  by  resident  clerg)' 
whose  ten  successive  pastorates  have  covered  more  than 
200  years.  For  over  a century  after  its  founding, 
sermons  were  preached  and  records  kept  in  the  Dutch 
language.  Names  and  dates  of  office  of  Old  Bergen’s 
resident  pastors  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  1757-1789 
Rev.  JOHN  CORNELISON,  1793-1828 
Rev.  BENJAMIN  C.  TAYLOR,  1828-1870 
Rev.  JAMES  L.  AMERMAN,  187M876 
Rev.  CORNELIUS  BRETT,  1876-1918 
Rev.  WILLARD  P.  SOPER,  1918-1921 
Rev.  JAMES  S.  KITTELL,  1922-1927 
Rev.  F.  RAYMOND  CLEE,  1927-1943 
Rev.  THOMAS  LAMONT,  1943-1957 
Rev.  JOHN  J.  SOETER,  1957- 


HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 

Proceedings  of  the  Natiofial  Huguenot  Society,  Vol. 
XVI  (1959).  Dr.  Gilman  also  is  author  of  "Military 
Surgery  in  the  American  Revolution,”  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society’s  Journal  in  August. 

Judge  Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  retired  Justice  of 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  is  serving  on  the 
Rutgers  University  board  of  trustees. 

William  F.  Van  Tassel  has  served  since  1951  as 
president  of  the  Pascack,  N.  J.,  regional  high  school 
board  of  education. 

Ernest  R.  Acker  became  board  chairman  of  Central 
Hudson  Gas  and  Electric  Corp.  in  September,  after 
serving  many  years  as  president. 

Robert  S.  Ackerman,  last  year’s  Dutchess  County 
"community  ambassador”  to  Holland,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Liesje  van  Saane  in  Amsterdam,  the 
Netherlands,  July  15.  College  graduate  and  teacher,  the 
bride  is  a daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huibert  van  Saane 
of  Amsterdam. 

Charles  M.  Brinckerhoff,  president  of  Anaconda 
Co.,  in  an  interview  appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  September  11,  reviewed  the  famous  copper 
producing  company’s  history  in  Chile  since  1923  when 
Anaconda  took  over  the  huge  Chiquicamata  (or 
"Chuqui”)  open  pit  mine  from  the  Guggenheims  for 
77  million  dollars,  at  that  time  the  largest  cash  deal 
ever  made. 

Wesley  Hardenbergh  and  Mrs.  Hardenbergh  have 
returned  to  their  Lake  Zurich,  111.,  home  after  a six 
months’  trip  during  which,  besides  visiting  their  daugh- 
ter’s family  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  they  traveled 
in  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  in  addition  to 
Hawaii  and  Southern  California. 

Preston  L.  Sutphen,  Jr.,  is  president  of  the  ship 
brokerage  and  management  company.  Steamship  Agents 
& Brokers,  Inc.,  which  he  founded  in  August  with  of- 
fices at  17  Battery  Place  here.  Formerly  vice-president 
and  director  of  Commerce  Tankers  Corp.,  and  of  Sanga- 
mon Corp.,  he  is  a director  of  the  American-Korean 
Foundation  and  treasurer  and  director  of  Peter  Tare,  Inc. 
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New  Amsterdam’s  Windmills  Made  History:  II. 

by  John  A.  Bogart 


Dutch  and  English  colonial  enterprise 
made  Manhattan  Island  capital  of  the 
milling  industry  until  after  Revolution, 

For  many  years  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
had  a monopoly  on  the  baking  business  in  New 
Amsterdam,  the  first  bakery  having  been  established  in 
163  5 near  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Pearl  Streets. 
In  time  private  individuals  came  to  enter  the  field.  By 
1649  the  business  had  assumed  large  proportions,  and 
surpluses  began  to  be  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 
However,  no  breadstuffs  entered  the  export  trade  until 
yearly  consumption  here  and  the  quantity  of  grain  on 
hand  could  be  estimated. 

The  Dutch  authorities  undertook  to  standardize 
weight,  size  and  quality  of  bread  and  rolls,  with  severe 
penalties  for  infractions  of  the  law.  Bread  was  avail- 
able in  several  grades  — finely  bolted  white,  coarse,  and 
rye  — and  each  grade  could  be  had  in  several  sizes. 
In  1656,  a loaf  of  white  bread  weighing  from  a half- 
pound  to  two  pounds  sold  for  two  stivers  to  eight 
stivers,  while  coarse  bread  containing  additives  and 
weighing  from  two  to  eight  pounds  sold  for  three  and 
a half  to  14  stivers.  The  baking  of  whole  wheat  bread 
was  prohibited  but  frequently  bran,  a by-product,  was 
illegally  used  to  "load”  coarse  bread. 

Frequent  complaints  of  the  poor  quality,  size  and 
price  of  bread  led  to  a court  pronouncement,  that  "if 
coarse  bread  is  found  two  ounces  too  light,  it  shall  be 
confiscated  and  the  baker  fined.”  The  bakers  were  then 
required  to  mark  their  product  and  to  register  their  mark 
with  the  Council  secretary.  In  165  6 an  ordinance  was 
passed  against  desecrating  the  Lord’s  Sabbath  and  it  was 
ordered  that  "no  baking  or  sale  of  bread  shall  be  done 
on  Sundays.”  The  following  year  bakers  were  required 
to  place  stamps  on  their  products.  However  violations 
became  so  frequent  that  the  court  appointed  two  bread 
inspectors  — Hendrick  Willemsen  and  Christoffel  Hoog- 
landt,  chosen  for  their  expert  knowledge  of  the  business 
— ■ "to  go  around  among  the  bakers  at  least  once  a 
week  and  to  see  to  it  that  bread  was  baked  of  good 
material  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  unmixed,  of  due 
weight  and  size  established  by  law.” 

Then  the  authorities  decided  it  was  time  to  license 
all  bakers  "inasmuch  as  no  guild  or  similar  body  was 
then  in  existence.”  Such  licenses  were  to  be  renewed 
every  quarter  commencing  November  1,  1660.  In  1665, 
the  court  forbade  peddling  bread  on  the  streets,  stating 
that  it  should  be  sold  only  in  shops.  A year  later  all 
bakers  were  ordered  to  report  their  sales  of  bread  for 
five  months  and  to  tally  what  stocks  of  flour  they  had 
on  hand. 

With  the  advent  of  English  rule  in  1664,  efforts  con- 
tinued to  improve  the  manufacture  and  control  of 
flour.  French  burr-stones  were  imported  for  grinding 
as  well  as  German  screens  and  bolting  cloths.  In  1670 
the  city  exported  60,000  bushels  of  wheat  flour.  Culti- 
vation of  more  and  more  grain  kept  the  mills  busy  and 
more  were  built.  Large-scale  milling  had  become  a 
reality  in  the  New  York  of  that  day,  where  grain  was 
grown,  milled,  packed  and  shipped  within  an  area  of 
less  than  a square  mile. 

A biographical  note  of  the  author  appeared  with  the  first  in- 
stalment of  this  article  in  the  July  issue  of  de  Halve  Maen. 


Seal  of  the  City  of  New  York  reflects  milling  industry’s 
importance.  Except  for  an  American  Eagle  in  place  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  virtually  that  which  James  II  granted  in  1686. 


By  1678  there  were  24  bakers  in  the  city,  subdivided 
into  six  classes,  a class  being  appointed  for  each  secular 
day  of  the  week.  Like  other  trades,  every  baker  had  at 
least  one  apprentice.  As  time  went  on,  with  growing 
population  of  the  town  and  expanding  demand  for  bread 
for  export,  the  number  increased  appreciably. 

Branding  of  manufacturers’  names  on  casks  was 
ordered  by  the  City  Council;  tonnage,  weight  and 
measurement  were  matters  of  study  and  recommenda- 
tion. Then  followed  the  establishment  of  an  equally 
Important  industry,  cooperage,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
flour  barrels. 

During  the  Andros  regime,  the  price  of  flour  began 
to  get  out  of  hand  and  the  market  commenced  to  rise. 
The  governor  found  it  necessary  in  1675  to  fix  the 
price  of  winter  wheat  at  five  shillings  sixpence  per 
bushel,  summer  wheat  at  two-and-six,  which  had  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  market  and  kept  prices  at  fair 
level. 

During  the  brief  administration  of  Mayor  Francois 
Rombouts,  who  was  appointed  in  1678,  the  citizens  of 
the  city  received  a boon  from  Governor  Andros  that  in 
a few  years  trebled  the  millers’  wealth  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  several  great  fortunes.  This  was  the 
famous  Bolting  Act,  passed  by  the  Council  in  1678. 

This  curious  enactment  prohibited  "any  bolting  of 
flour  or  the  baking  of  bread  in  any  place  throughout 
the  province  but  New  York  City;  no  flour  or  bread 
was  to  be  imported  in  the  city  from  any  other  com- 
munity under  penalty  of  forfeiture”  — probably  the 
first  commercial  monopoly  and  surely  one  of  the  most 
controversial  pieces  of  legislation  ever  passed  in  New 
York.  It  was  to  continue  in  effect  16  years  despite 
mounting  protests  that  those  chiefly  benefitted  were 
city  millers,  bakers  and  municipal  and  provincial  of- 
ficials, all  interrelated  in  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The 
act  served,  however,  as  a needed  impetus  to  expand  the 
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city’s  economy  even  if  it  did  so  at  the  expense  of  other 
settlements  outside  the  city. 

Nearby  provincial  towns  soon  felt  the  impact  of 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  bolting  act.  Opposition  im- 
mediately developed  and  several  attempts  were  made  to 
have  the  law  repealed,  without  success,  for  the  city 
merchants  had  the  support  of  both  mayor  and  governor. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  act,  it  resulted  in  the  value 
of  exports  increasing  from  two  to  more  than  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  while  shipping 
significantly  increased  from  three  to  60  ships. 

Thomas  Dongan  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
York  Province  August  27,  1683.  The  following  year, 
on  March  17,  1684,  representatives  of  the  various  settle- 
ments outside  of  New  York  brought  his  attention  to 
the  "injustice  of  the  bolting  act.”  Informed  by  the 
merchants,  however,  that  "as  manufacturing  of  flour 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  trade  of  the  metropolis, 
the  high  reputation  of  its  breadstuffs  should  not  be 
taken  away,  as  it  would  be  if  bolting  were  allowed  else- 
where,” Dongan  issued  a confirmatory  proclamation. 
In  this  he  was  upheld  by  the  Duke’s  commissioners,  who 
advised  him  "by  all  means  encourage  the  City  of  New 
York.”  Thus  the  bolting  act  remained  in  force. 

King  James  II  delivered  a new  charter  to  Governor 
Dongan  in  1686,  known  as  the  "Dongan  Charter,”  a 
basic  instrument  of  government  from  which  the  present 
charter  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  derived.  At  the 
same  time  the  last  Stuart  King  presented  the  City  with 
a new  seal.  So  important  was  the  milling  business  here 
and  so  fully  was  it  recognized  throughout  the  English 
colonies  in  America,  the  West  Indies  and  continental 
Europe,  that  the  flour  industry  was  memorialized  in 
the  new  seal.  The  device  contained  sails  of  a windmill, 
two  flour  barrels  and  two  beavers  — the  latter  symbolic 
of  the  early  Dutch  fur  trade.  To  this  day,  the  same  seal 
with  slight  modifications  is  still  in  use  by  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Besides  the  seal,  the  city’s  milling  industry  also  re- 
ceived official  recognition  in  the  Dongan  Charter  of 
1686.  In  part,  the  instrument  declares  "the  said  city 
has  become  a considerable  seaport  and  exceedingly  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in 
supplying  our  governments  and  the  West  Indies  trade 
with  bread,  flour  and  other  provisions  — to  survey  the 
packing  of  bread  and  flour,  and  to  gauge  the  quality  of 
it.” 

Upon  arrival  of  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher  in  1692, 
the  City  Council  tendered  him  a dinner.  This  was  a 
political  gesture,  for  they  were  anxious  to  win  his  sup- 
port to  continue  the  bolting  act.  Opposition  to  the 
measure  was  growing  stronger,  and  the  city  merchants 
were  well  aware  of  that  fact.  Later  that  year  the 
Council  addressed  the  governor  several  times  on  the 
subject. 

In  1694  the  provincial  assembly,  by  an  act  directed 
against  "unlawful  by-laws,”  abolished  this  privilege 
and  repealed  the  bolting  act.  Commerce  in  flour  and 
bread  was  now  open  to  all  comers  as  the  16-year  mo- 
nopoly of  New  York  City’s  millers  and  bakers  came  to 
an  end.  One  reason  for  the  repealer  had  been  poor  en- 
forcement, which  resulted  in  bootlegging  of  flour  on  a 
wide  scale.  Principal  factor,  however,  was  the  united 
opposition  of  farmers  in  Brooklyn  and  other  Long 
Island  settlements,  whose  expansive  well-kept  farms  and 
windmills  had  been  economically  hurt.  These  farm 
owners,  a great  many  of  them  Dutch,  had  become  sub- 
stantial taxpayers  and  influential  citizens  in  the  prov- 


ince, and  their  dogged  pressure  upon  the  authorities  in 
New  York  eventually  brought  about  repeal  of  the  act. 

Repeal  came  as  a blow  to  New  York’s  commanding 
position  in  the  trade.  Of  the  983  homes,  buildings,  stores, 
bakeries  and  warehouses  in  the  city  in  1694,  more  than 
600  depended  in  some  manner  upon  the  flour  trade. 
Meanwhile  the  millers,  bolters  and  bakers,  unwilling  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  defeat,  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  bolster  their  cause.  Repeated  appeals 
were  taken  to  the  governor,  but  without  success. 

With  restrictions  lifted,  the  city  millers  were  joined 
by  those  of  Westchester  County,  Brooklyn  and  other 
Long  Island  settlements,  as  well  as  by  several  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Their  combined  facilities  secured  for 
New  York  City  its  phenomenal  position  as  the  milling 
center  of  the  country. 

About  this  time  a great  scarcity  of  bread  prevailed 
in  New  York.  In  1697  none  was  to  be  had  of  the  bakers, 
who  declared  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  flour  at 
reasonable  rates  to  supply  their  customers  at  the  price 
fixed  by  law.  An  inventory  taken  of  all  wheat,  flour  and 
bread  in  the  city  revealed  7000  bushels  of  wheat,  not 
much  more  than  a week’s  supply  for  the  city’s  6000 
inhabitants.  The  lack  was  attributed  to  repeal  of  the 
bolting  act,  which,  it  was  said,  enabled  planters  to  grind 
their  own  flour  and  to  hold  it  back  from  the  general 
market  for  private  speculation.  A letter  addressed  to 
the  King  complained  of  the  "famine”  to  which  the  city 
was  reduced,  and  earnestly  implored  him  to  restore  the 
monopoly.  But  this  ruse  failed,  and  for  many  years 
afterward  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  wheat  and 
flour  shortage  had  been  willfully  perpetrated  to  force 
restoration  of  the  bolting  act. 

A new  governor,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont, 
arrived  in  New  York  in  1698.  He  was  given  a rousing 
reception,  much  the  same  as  that  accorded  his  predeces- 
sors. But  the  bolting  act  was  ended  for  all  time. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  milling  industry  in 
the  city  attracted  attention  of  certain  European  mer- 
chants who  thought  the  moment  ripe,  by  shipping  flour 
here  from  abroad,  to  enter  the  business.  Provincial  and 
city  authorities,  however,  were  quick  to  appraise  the 
situation,  and  on  September  24,  1700,  the  New  York 
City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  placing  a dutv  of 
three  shillings  on  each  half-barrel  of  flour  imported,  to 
take  effect  October  1st  of  that  year.  This  tariff,  need- 
less to  say,  discouraged  importation  of  flour. 

The  assembly  passed  a bill  October  19,  1727,  to  pre- 
vent export  of  flour  that  did  not  pass  inspection.  In  a 
related  action  the  town  inspectors  on  October  22,  1730, 
notified  farmers  and  millers  to  keep  closer  watch  on  the 
quality  of  their  flour. 

During  the  ensuing  years  milling  methods  changed 
but  little  although  new  regulations  were  enacted  from 
time  to  time.  Generally  speaking,  the  infant  industry 
was  left  more  or  less  to  itself  and  New  York  long  re- 
mained the  milling  center  of  the  continent.  Competi- 
tion gradually  built  up  elsewhere,  however.  By  1730 
a number  of  water-mills  had  been  erected  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  to  take  advantage  of  swift-running 
mountain  streams  admirably  adapted  to  milling  opera- 
tions. Increased  use  of  tide-water  mills  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  likewise  became  evident. 

By  1763,  as  separation  from  Britain  approached, 
pioneer  migration  to  the  west  and  south  from  metro- 
politan New  York  continued  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Cultivation  of  the  soil  was  conducted  on  a constantly 
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James  Smith  Haring 

by  George  Olin  Zabriskie 


Correspondence  between  genealogists 
shown  as  another  means  of  developing 
information,  helpful  to  both  parties. 

The  late  Louis  L.  Blauvelt,  long-time  member  of 
the  Holland  Society  and  for  many  years  trustee  of 
the  Genealogical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  and  I exchanged 
a great  deal  of  genealogical  information  during  the 
past  few  years.  Louis  published  the  Blauvelt  Family 
Genealogy  in  1957,  and  then  our  correspondence  turned 
to  his  book.  In  October  of  that  year  I informed  Louis 
that  his  Number  620,  Annatje  (Anna)  Smith  and  her 
husband  Daniel  J.  Haring  had  a son  not  shown  in  the 
book.  He  was  James  Smith  Haring,  who  was  born 
August  26,  1820,  and  who  married  Mary  Ann  Bell  on 
July  8,  1840,  according  to  the  South  Schraalenburgh 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  records  at  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
I also  said  that  another  record  gave  James’  wife  as  Rachel 
Bett,  and  sent  some  census  records  which  also  gave  his 
wife  as  Rachel. 

In  response,  Louis  wrote,  "We  have  a bit  of  a puzzle 
here.  You  say  he  (James)  married  Rachel  Bett,  ...  I 
find  that  on  7-8-1840,  at  Schraalenburgh,  James  S. 
Haring  married  Mary  Ann  Bell.  As  in  the  1870  census 
there  seemed  to  be  a Sarah  E.  Bell  in  the  familv,  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  Bell  is  correct  rather  than  Bett, 
but  how  about  the  Mary  Ann?  Most  surely  in  the 
census  returns  the  wife  is  Rachel  and  in  each  ...  the 
ages  of  both  are  about  right,  so  it  doesn’t  look  like  a 
second  marriage.  In  the  1870  census  the  Anna  was  un- 
doubtedly James’  mother,  and  I suspect  that  the  Hannah 
of  the  18  50  census  was  his  mother-in-law.  Next,  how 
about  that  Sarah  E.  Bell.  Age  17  in  1870?  That  would 
make  her  born  in  18  53.  Thirteen  years  after  the  mar- 
riage in  1840.  Was  she  James’  child  or  niece?  The  child 
James  no  doubt  was  James’  son,  but  again  the  age,  15 
years  in  1870,  born  in  185  5.  I strongly  suspect  that 
Rachel  was  a second  wife  and  probably  the  sister  of 
Mary  Ann.  What  do  you  think?  The  thought  has  just 
occurred  to  me  that  if  Sarah  were  James’  child  she 
would  have  been  listed  in  the  census  before  the  child 
James.  Instead  she  is  at  the  tail  end.” 

My  reply  said,  "From  the  Tappan  records:  Mary  Ann 
Bell  born  December  9,  1816,  christened  February  9, 
1817,  daughter  of  John  Bell  and  Hannah  Graham. 
Rachel  Bell  born  January  5,  1819,  christened  January 
7,  1819,  same  parents.  Rachel  Bell  married  Daniel  W. 
Devoe  November  19,  1835,  at  Taopan.  Could  be  that 
James  Smith  Haring  married  first  Mary  Ann  and  second 
Rachel,  widow  of  Devoe.  I find  nothing  on  Devoe  and 
Rachel,  or  anything  else  of  these  two  girls  in  the  Tappan 
records.” 

In  recapitulation  Louis  replied:  "620.  Most  certainly 
she  had  a son  James  Smith  Haring  (bapt.  Tap.  4170), 
not  in  the  book.  Most  certainly  he  is  listed  in  both  the 
census  of  18  50  and  1870  with  a wife  Rachel,  and  most 
certainly  entry  No.  1781,  Bergenfield,  shows  James  S. 
Haring  mar.  Mary  Ann  Bell  7-8-1840.  Now  Mary  Ann 

George  O.  Zabriskie,  a frequent  contributor  to  genealogical 
magazines,  is  condurtmg  researches  for  the  Zabriskie  family 
genealogy,  to  be  published  about  1062.  In  government  •service 
as  program  coordinator  for  the  United  States  Army  in  Hawaii, 
he  is  a native  of  Utah  and  bishop  in  the  Mormon  church,  as 
were  his  grandfather  and  great-great-grandfather. 


could  have  died  and  Jamies  married  Rachel  in  the  ten 
years  between  1840  and  18  50.  In  your  letter  you  gave 
Rachel  as  Bett.  Don’t  you  think  that,  considering  that 
the  first  wife  was  Bell,  and  that  in  1870  a Sarah  E.  Bell 
appears  in  the  family  that  there  is  a possibility  that 
Rachel  too  was  a Bell,  and  that  someone  had  mistakenly 
crossed  those  I’s  and  made  them  t’s?  Bett  and  Bell  seem 
so  similar.  Here  is  a guess.  Might  it  not  be  possible 
that  Rachel  was  a sister  of  Mary  Ann;  or  might  not 
James  have  married  second,  the  widow  of  a brother  of 
Mary  Ann’s  and  the  child,  Sarah  E.  Bell  have  been  a 
child  of  her  first  marriage?  All  conjecture  and  possi- 
bilities, in  an  effort  to  find  a solution.  Don’t  suppose 
we  can  ever  know.” 

Some  time  before  this,  Louis  had  mentioned  that 
George  Budke  had  collected  cemetery  inscriptions  of  the 
Bergen-Rockland  County  area,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  I had  written  for  a 
filmed  copy  of  these  records,  which  came  about  this 
time.  From  the  film  I obtained  the  following: 

At  the  New  Cemetery,  Tappan,  Rockland  County, 

N.  Y.:  Inscription  Number  2304.  Mary  Ann  Bell  w. 
of  James  S.  Haring,  d.  9.30.1844,  age  27  years  9 months 
21  days.  Inscription  Number  2305.  John  Bell  s.  of 
James  S.  and  Mary  Ann  Haring,  d.  3.21.1845,  age 

O. 6.12. 

At  Rockland  Cemetery,  Piermont,  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.:  Inscription  Number  13322.  James  Smith  Har- 
ing b.  8.26.1820,  d.  11.5.1878,  mar.  11.17.1849.  In- 
scription Number  13323.  Rachel  Bell  b.  1.5.1819,  d. 
1.27.1849. 

From  the  records  now  at  hand  it  was  possible  to  send 
to  Louis  the  following  picture  of  James  Smith  Haring 
and  his  two  wives. 

James  Smith  Haring,  son  of  Daniel  J.  Haring  and 
Anna  Smith,  was  born  August  26,  1820,  and  christened 
September  28,  1820,  at  Tappan  Dutch  Reformed 

Church,  Tappan,  N.  Y.  He  died  November  5,  1878, 
and  was  buried  at  Rockland  Cemetery,  Piermont,  Rock- 
land County,  N.  Y. 

He  married  first,  July  8,  1840,  at  Bergenfield,  N.  J., 
Mary  Ann  Bell,  daughter  of  John  Bell  and  Hannah 
Graham.  She  was  born  December  9,  1816,  and  christ- 
ened February  9,  1817,  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.  She  died 
September  30,  1844,  aged  27  years  9 months  and  21 
days,  and  was  buried  at  Tappan,  N.  Y. 

James  married  second,  November  17,  1849  (accord- 
ing to  his  gravestone),  Rachel  Bell,  widow  of  Daniel 
W.  Devoe  of  New  York  City  and  sister  of  Mary  Ann. 
She  was  born  January  5,  1819,  and  christened  January 
7,  1819,  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.  She  died  January  27,  1897, 
and  was  buried  at  Rockland  Cemetery,  Piermont,  N.  Y. 

Child  by  Mary  Ann  Bell:  John  Bell  Haring,  died 
March  21,  1845,  aged  6 months  12  days,  and  was 
buried  at  Tappan. 

Child  by  Rachel  Bell:  James  Smith  Haring,  Jr.,  born 
July  2,  1855,  married  first,  October  7,  1884,  Elizabeth 
Barrow  Wylde.  He  married  second,  April  10,  1894, 
Emma  Mehaffey  Pollock, 

And  now  about  Sarah  E.  Bell,  aged  17  in  1870  cen- 
sus. Louis’  last  comment  was,  "I’d  bet  that  my  euess 
is  right  and  that  she  was  the  child  of  a brother  of  Mary 
Ann  and  Rachel.” 
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Amsterdam  City  Tax  List  in  1631 

Listed  as  taxpayers  for  the  year  1631  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  were  residents  with  patro- 
nymics of  family  significance  to  many  Holland  Society 
members.  Since  those  emigrating  to  America  in  the 
17th  century  came  from  all  seven  provinces  of  that 
nation  (Holland,  Zeeland,  Gelderland,  Utrecht,  Gron- 
ingen, Overijssel  and  Friesland) , and  other  countries  as 
well,  the  concentration  of  familiar  names  in  one  locality 
is  noteworthy. 

The  late  George  W.  Van  Siclen  of  the  New  York  bar, 
secretary  of  the  Society  188  5-91,  reported  these  findings 
to  the  membership  in  1892  in  a communication  which 
recently  came  to  light  at  Society  headquarters.  He  wrote 
that  while  in  Holland  the  previous  summer  he  had  come 
across  a pamphlet  listing  taxpayers  who  in  1631,  in 
Amsterdam  and  its  environs,  paid  the  tax  of  one  penny 
in  two  hundred.  On  the  rolls,  he  noted,  were  those  with 
the  following  readily  recognized  patronymics  of  Society 
members: 


17th  CENTURY  SPELLING  AND  SPEECH 
The  diversity  of  17th  century  spelling  accounts  for 
many  still-observable  variations  in  surnames  and  written 
speech.  This  came  about  from  the  fact  that  in  those 
days,  and  particularly  among  the  English,  any  spelling 
which  fairly  represented  the  sound  of  a word  was  con- 
sidered correct.  Family  names  of  New  Netherland 
colonists  often  changed  in  this  manner,  whereby,  as  an 
instance,  de  Beauvois  became  Debevoise.  Curiously,  and 
doubtless  for  historical  reasons,  word-sounds  are  totally 
unrelated  to  the  spelling  of  many  20th  century  English 
surnames.  For  example:  Marjoribanks,  Dalziel,  Ayscough, 
(pronounced  Marshbanks,  Dee-all,  Askew). 


Records  of  Early  Dutch  Voyages 

The  Prehistory  of  the  New  Netherland 
Company:  Amsterdam  Notarial  Records  of  thw 
first  Dutch  voyages  to  the  Hudson,  by  Dr.  Simon 
Hart  (City  of  Amsterdam  Press,  1959). 


Geurtten  Acker 

Pr.  Adriaensz 

Abraham  Anthonisz 

Hendrick  Beeckmans 

Lijsbeth  Jans  Bogarts 

Jan  Jansz  Brouwer 

Jan  Takes  Bruijn 

Marcus  Van  Vaicken  Burgh 

Abraham  Willemsz  Cool 

Thomas  Cuijper 

Phillip  Denisz 

Laurens  De  Groot 

Philip  Denisz 

Martten  De  Meijer 

Abraham  De  Marees 

Jan  De  Pruijn 

Jan  De  Witt 

Otto  Douwesz 

Robbert  Goese 

Gerrit  Gerritsz 

Jan  Heermansz 

Wm.  Qaes  Leijdecker 

Anthonij  Lodewijcxz 


Simon  Jacobsz  Schoonhoven 
Pr.,  Schoenmaecker 
Jacob  Jansz  Sloot 
Willem  Maurisz  Smit 
Dirck  Strijcker 
Jacob  Stevensz 
D’Advocaet  Storm 
Lourensz  Pietersz  Swijs 
Reijnier  Van  Buren 
Harman  Van  Der  Pol 
Jan  Van  Dijck 
Gillis  Vanden  Bogaert 
Egbert  Van  Hoorn 
Jan  Jansz  Van  Loon 
Jan  Prs.  Van  Nes 
Adraen  Jacobs  Van  Noordt 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer 
Poulus  Van  De  Voort 
Meijnitje  Verplancken 
Gerrit  Vermeulen 
Jan  Visscher 
Erasmus  Wesselsz 
Jacob  Claesz  Wijncop 


WINDMILLS  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

broadened  expanse  of  virgin  country.  Manhattan’s 
windmills  became  inadequate  to  compete  with  the  many 
water-mills  in  other  areas.  Then,  too,  the  farms  on 
Manhattan  were  gradually  being  cut  up  into  streets  and 
building  lots.  New  York  felt  the  impact  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  with  consequent  loss  of  foreign  trade  in 
flour,  wheat,  bread  and  meal,  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  the  city  had  enjoyed  a virtual  monofjoly 
since  1665. 

New  York’s  importance  as  milling  center  began  to 
wane,  because  of  competition  elsewhere  and  the  city’s 
increasingly  diversified  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion. Early  in  the  19th  century  the  milling  capital 
shifted  to  Baltimore,  whence  it  completed  a circuitous 
route  over  the  years  through  the  middle  west  until  com- 
ing to  Buffalo,  which  city  in  western  New  York  now 
enjoys  this  distinction. 

While  progress  decreed  their  ultimate  extinction,  the 
windmills  of  Manhattan  — crude  as  they  were  — helped 
make  milling  history.  To  review  their  story  is  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  significant  contribution  of  the 
colonial  Dutch  in  the  development  of  one  of  America’s 
great  industries. 


Within  the  pages  of  this  book  is  some  of  the  most 
recently  uncovered  evidence  of  Dutch  exploration  and 
trading  here  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  author.  Dr.  Hart,  is  engaged,  in  his  own  words,  in 
"research  in  the  Amsterdam  archives  after  documents 
regarding  North  America.”  This  book,  which  reveals 
his  work  to  date,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  to 
have  come  from  the  scholarly  community  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  some  years. 

The  material  is  wholly  new,  with  the  exception  of 
four  documents  which  previously  appeared  in  The 
Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  1498-1909,  the  mon- 
umental work  of  the  late  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes.  Dr.  Hart 
has  made  a total  of  27  persons  the  subjects  of  brief 
biographical  sketches  in  which  he  lists  the  notes  found 
about  each  in  the  Amsterdam  Notarial  Records.  And 
there  are  some  well-known  names  among  the  group. 
For  instance,  Adriaen  Block,  Hendrick  Christiaensen, 
Thijs  Volckertsz  Mossel,  who  "first  arrived  in  the 
Hudson  River  ...  in  the  spring  of  1613,”  and  Jacob 
Jacobsz  Eelkins,  who  was  in  the  Albany  area  as  early  as 
1613/14  with  Christiaensen. 

Although  Dr.  Hart  starts  his  section  on  New 
Netherland  with  the  statement  that  "the  beginning  of 
Dutch  commercial  relations  with  the  territory  specified 
as  New  Netherland  and  the  Hudson  River  is  obscure,” 
he  tells  us  more  about  the  New  Netherland  Company, 
forerunner  of  the  better-known  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  than  has  anyone  else  to  date.  He  also  identi- 
fies for  the  first  time,  the  company  of  merchants  who 
sponsored  the  famous  series  of  voyages  made  by  Adriaen 
Block  to  the  Hudson  River  area  and  says,  "undoubtedly, 
this  Amsterdam  company  was  the  first  established  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  in  the  Hudson.” 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  greater  portion  of  Dr. 
Hart’s  book  is  devoted  to  source  material  in  the  form 
of  notes  rather  than  a completely  connected  narrative. 
But  its  value  to  scholars  and  students  of  America’s 
colonial  period,  particularly  those  interested  in  the 
Dutch  and  their  accomplishments,  is  immeasurable.  And 
it  has  the  added  merit  of  having  been  translated  into 
English,  through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Rosalie  L.  Colie. 
A map  showing  the  area  of  North  America  called  New 
Netherland  precedes  the  title  page  and  helps  the  reader 
to  follow  more  closely  the  places  listed  in  the  book. 

[F.W.B.] 
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Van  Vorst  House  in  Jersey  City 

In  connection  with  the  300th  anniversary  celebration 
of  Jersey  City,  founded  in  1660  as  the  Dutch  village 
of  Bergen,  City  Commissioner  James  F.  Murray  has  suc- 
cessfully located  what  he  believes  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a stone  house  built  in  1647  by  the  "first  permanent 
settler  of  the  area,”  Cornelius  Van  Vorst. 

Using  old  maps  and  city  tax  records,  and  enlisting 
the  aid  of  the  Jersey  City  librarian,  municipal  tax  as- 
sessor and  assistant  tax  collector.  Commissioner  Murray 
spent  six  months  searching  for  the  site  uncovered  at 
166-168  Fourth  Street  in  Jersey  City,  '"a  little  more 
than  three  blocks  from  the  Hudson  River.” 

Cornelius  Van  Vorst  arrived  in  the  Jersey  City  area, 
then  called  Pavonia  after  its  patroon  owner,  Michael 
Pauw,  in  1632.  Van  Vorst’s  first  house,  listed  as 
Bouwerie  No.  8,  is  shown  on  the  early  map  drawn  up  in 
163  3 by  Jan  Vingboom.  He  originally  came  to  the 
Pavonia  area  as  "permanent  officer”  representing  Pauw. 

An  account  of  the  burning  of  this  house  is  given  by 
David  Pietersen  DeVries  in  his  Korte  Hhtoriael,  or  Short 
History,  published  at  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  in 
165  5.  He  was  a guest  at  the  Van  Vorst  house  when  the 
fire  occurred.  The  occasion  was  a visit  from  New 
Amsterdam  across  the  Hudson  River  of  Director  General 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  of  New  Netherland,  Rev. 
Everardus  Bogardus  and  DeVries.  According  to  DeVries, 
Van  Vorst  discharged  a gun  to  honor  his  guests.  A spark 
from  the  gun  set  fire  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the  first 
Van  Vorst  home,  burning  it  to  the  ground.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  stone  foundation  recently  uncovered  in 
Jersey  City  marks  the  site  of  the  second  house  erected 
for  Van  Vorst  to  replace  his  first,  ill-fated  dwelling. 


ORIGIN  OF  SAINT  NICHOLAS  POEM 

As  the  holiday  season  approaches,  a note  is  in  order 
about  a poem  of  abiding  and  universal  popularity. 
Dutch  legends  of  St.  Nicholas,  absorbed  during  boy- 
hood among  Dutch-English  families  in  New  York,  are 
believed  to  have  prompted  Clement  Clarke  Moore  — 
on  December  24,  1822  — to  write  the  joyous  poem 
which  begins,  " ’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas.” 
Up  to  that  year,  and  indeed  not  until  the  late  18  30’s, 
American  youngsters  at  Yuletide  had  to  do  without 
the  now-traditional  figure  of  a rotund,  jolly  Santa  Claus 
with  his  sleigh,  reindeer  and  bag  of  toys. 

Moore,  a devoted  father,  wrote  the  poem  for  his 
children.  Their  delight  in  it  was  shared  by  a Miss 
Harriet  Butler  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  was  then  vfeiting 
the  family.  She  sent  a copy  to  the  Troy  Sentinel,  which 
published  it  on  December  23,  1823.  In  1837  the  poem 
won  instant  fame  when  included  with  an  anthology, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages throughout  the  world.  Clement  Moore  (1779- 
1863)  was  well  known  in  New  York  for  his  generosity 
and  scholarly  attainments.  A graduate  of  Columbia 
College  in  1798,  he  gave  in  1819  the  land  on  which 
General  Theological  Seminary  now  stands  and  was 
professor  of  biblical  learning  there  for  30  years. 

LONG  ISLAND  TREE  330  YEARS  OLD 

A huge  sycamore  in  Wheatley  Hills,  L.  I.,  dates  back 
to  Peter  Minuit’s  directorship  of  New  Netherland.  Now' 
standing  120  feet  high  and  with  a trunk  27  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, the  tree  began  its  record  growth  in  1630, 
according  to  the  Long  Island  Horticultural  Society. 


DUTCH  HONORED  REVOLUTIONARY  HERO 
After  John  Paul  Jones  defeated  and  captured  H.M.S. 
Serapis  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Flamborough  Head, 
September  23,  1779,  he  sailed  her  for  re-fit  to  Holland, 
where  the  Dutch  people  acclaimed  his  victory.  A song 
then  written  in  his  honor,  "Hier  Komt  Paul  Jones  Aan” 
(Here  Comes  Paul  Jones),  is  still  sung  by  children  in 
the  Netherlands.  His  own  ship,  the  gallant  Bonhominc 
Richard,  was  so  shattered  during  the  action  that  Jones 
had  to  transfer  his  crew  afterward,  shortly  before  she 
sank.  The  battle  and  its  sequel  are  admirably  recounted 
by  historian  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  in  his  book,  John 
Paul  Jones:  A Sailor’s  Biography  (Little  Brown,  1959). 


Sleepy  Hollow  Church  Services 

The  famous  263 -year-old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  immortalized  in  his  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
by  Washington  Irving,  who  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard 
of  the  old  church,  was  the  scene  last  summer  of  a series 
of  Sunday  church  services.  The  old  church,  located  on 
the  Albany  Post  Road  in  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  had 
not  been  used  for  regular  services  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  however,  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Tarrytown  closed  its  own  church  and  moved 
its  congregation  to  the  ancient  native-stone  sanctuary. 

Although  the  first  congregation  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Church  was  first  organized  in  1697,  the  church  build- 
ing, according  to  a stone  slab  on  the  edifice,  was 
"Erected  / by  Frederick  Philips  (sic)  / and  Catharine 
Van  Courtlandt  / his  Wife  / 1699.”  In  her  will,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Philipse  credited  her  husband  with  building 
the  structure.  While  it  was  being  built,  it  was  said 
that  Mrs.  Philipse  used  to  ride  up  to  inspect  the  site 
from  Philipse  Manor  in  Yonkers  mounted  on  a pillion 
behind  her  favorite  brother.  Jacobus  Van  Courtlandt. 

In  the  records  of  the  old  church,  testimony  can  be 
found  of  the  devotion  which  Mrs.  Philipse  gave  to  the 
early  congregations.  This  tribute  is  spread  on  the 
minutes  in  honor  of  her  services  and  interest:  "First, 
and  before  all,  the  right  honorable,  God-fearing,  very 
wise  and  prudent  My  Lady  Catherine  Philipse,  widow 
of  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Philipse  of  blessed  memory, 
who  promoted  service  here  in  the  highest  praiseworthy 
manner.” 

Among  the  interesting  old  parts  of  the  quaint  church 
is  the  church  bell,  cast  in  Holland  in  1685.  Its  upper 
rim  bears  the  following  words  of  faith  in  Latin:  "If  God 
Be  With  Us,  Who  Can  Be  Against  Us?” 

At  his  death  in  1702  the  vast  domain  of  the  first  lord 
of  Philipse  Manor,  Frederick  Philipse,  covered  "estates 
in  four  counties  of  New  York  and  one  county  of  New 
Jersey.”  In  addition  to  the  "Great  Manor”  in  West- 
chester County  with  its  farms,  mills,  churches,  barns, 
sheds,  mills  and  slave  quarters,  he  also  owned  a planta- 
tion across  the  Hudson  at  Tappan,  Rockland  County. 

His  holdings  in  Ulster  County  consisted  of  a thousand 
or  more  acres,  while  the  records  of  the  East  Jersey  Pro- 
prietors show  that  he  had  a warehouse  and  land  in 
Bergen  (now  Jersey  City).  Perhaps  the  largest  of  these 
properties,  however,  outside  of  Phillipse  Manor,  were 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  17  warehouses  were 
augmented  by  such  numerous  assets  as  "residences,  lots, 
ships,  plate,  merchandise  and  cash.” 

Since  his  only  son,  Philip  Philipse,  predeceased  him, 
the  bulk  of  this  huge  state  was  divided  between  the 
three  daughters  of  Frederick  Philipse. 
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Records  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Bible  Records,  Lida  Cokefair  Gedney,  editor  (Somer- 
ville, N.  J.:  New  Jersey  Soc.,  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
ica, 1941). 

Records  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven,  L.  /.,  to  1800,  compiled 
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Southern  Book  Co.,  reprints).  2 vols. 

Van  Gelder  Families  in  America,  by  Arthur  P.  Van  Gelder 
(Wilmington,  Del.,  1945). 
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MONEY  RAISED  FOR  SCHOOL  IN  1643 
As  early  as  1643,  the  residents  of  New  Amsterdam 
raised  money  to  build  a schoolhouse. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

HERBERT  S.  ACKERMAN 
Herbert  Stewart  Ackerman,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  1920,  died  at  the  age 
of  84  at  Christian  Sanitarium,  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  Monday, 
June  6,  1960.  Descended  from  David  Ackerman,  who 
emigrated  from  Holland  to  this  country  in  1662,  he 
was  born  in  Currytown,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y., 
November  25,  1875,  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Green  Acker- 
man and  Lydia  Amanda  Stewart.  For  45  years  a certi- 
fied public  accountant  and  well  known  for  his  studies 
in  genealogy  and  church  history,  he  was  educated  in  the 
Spring  Valley  and  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  schools  and  qualified 
as  C.P.A.  in  Indiana  in  1915.  Associated  with  New 
York  firms  for  several  years,  he  acquired  control  of 
Central  Glass  Co.  in  1900  and  operated  a nationwide 
business  as  contractor  and  jobber  until  disposing  of  his 
interests  in  1913.  After  a period  of  practicing  account- 
ancy in  Indiana,  he  joined  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
became  its  assistant  general  auditor  in  Detroit.  During 
World  War  I he  was  inspector  of  naval  aircraft  con- 
struction. From  1920  until  retirement  in  1942  he  con- 
ducted an  accounting  practice  in  New  York.  Long  a 
resident  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  he  compiled  genealogical 
and  historical  analyses  which  appeared  in  some  30 
volumes,  many  of  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Bergen  County  Historical  Society.  He  was  a member 
of  West  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, American  Philatelic  Society,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants.  His  wife,  the  former  Marjorie 
Fraser  Ross,  died  in  1938.  Surviving  are  his  sister.  Miss 
Norma  A.  Ackerman  of  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  and  two 
nieces.  Services  were  held  from  the  Van  Emburgh 
Home,  Ridgewood,  June  9,  with  interment  at  Valleau 
Cemetery. 

HERBERT  R.  VAN  KLEECK,  Jr. 

Herbert  Reed  Van  Kleeck,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1952,  died  at  the  age  of  47,  suddenly,  at  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday,  June  11,  1960.  Descended  from  Barent 
Baltus  and  his  son,  Baltus  Barentsen  Van  Kleeck,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Holland  before  1654,  he  was 
born  in  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  October  15,  1912,  son  of 
Herbert  R.  Van  Kleeck  and  Eleanor  Alice  Prout.  An 
executive  in  the  abrasives  industry  for  many  years,  he 
was  graduated  from  Waterford  high  school  and  attended 
Middlebury  C3ollege,  Albany  Law  School,  and  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany.  For  the  past  10 
years  he  was  president  of  Van  Kleeck,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 
abrasive  products  distributors.  Previously  he  had  been 
branch  manager  at  Buffalo  of  Behr-Manning  Corp.,  of 
Troy,  1934-40,  and  production  engineer  and  sales  man- 
ager for  Oliver  Abrasive  & Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 
1940-50.  A member  of  Chi  Psi  fraternity,  and  active  in 
the  Masonic  order,  he  had  been  president  of  Orchard 
Park  (Country  Club,  which  recently  honored  him  with 
a bronze  plaque  in  recognition  of  his  leadership.  He  is 
survived  hy  his  wife,  the  former  Patricia  Shanks;  a son, 
Richard  Carter  Van  Kleeck;  two  daughters,  the  Misses 
Karen  and  Kathie  Reed  Van  Kleeck;  two  sisters,  and  a 
brother.  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck,  a trustee  of  the 
Society.  Services  were  held  at  Orchard  Park,  June  14, 
with  interment  in  nearby  Quaker  cemetery. 

Gen.  HARRY  R.  VAN  LIEW 
Harry  Richards  Van  Liew  of  St.  James,  L.  I.,  briga- 
dier general  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  a 
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member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1946,  died  at  the  age  of  54  while  on  active  duty  train- 
ing at  Cherry  Point,  S.  C.,  Saturday,  July  23,  1960. 
Descended  from  Frederick  Hendricksen  van  Leeuwen 
who  in  1670  came  to  this  country  from  Utrecht,  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  January 
9,  1906,  son  of  Alfred  Buttler  Van  Liew  and  Elizabeth 
C.  Bennett.  An  airline  captain  for  many  years  and 
possessing  a notable  war  record,  he  attended  Hun  School 
and  Montclair  and  Newark  Academies  in  New  Jersey, 
Hobart  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
received  his  pilot  training  from  Curtiss-Wright  Flying 
Service  in  1929,  and  in  1931  was  commissioned  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  In  1933  he  joined  United  Air- 
lines and  attained  top  pilot  rank  in  his  long  career 
with  that  company,  having  been  checked  out  in  DC 8 
jet  aircraft  in  1959.  During  World  War  II  he  served 
with  SCAT,  a Marine  Air  Transport  un’t  in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  achieved  distinction  for  flying  unarmed 
aircraft  into  combat  areas  to  drop  supplies.  He  was 
awarded  three  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  15  Air 
Medals  and  two  letters  of  commendation,  as  well  as  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  Navy  Unit  Citation. 
Before  this  country  entered  the  war  he  was  executive 
director  of  the  Suffolk  County  Civil  Defense  Council. 
A member  of  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity,  he  was  a founder 
and  board  chairman  of  the  National  Weather  Forecast- 
ing Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  member  of  Wings  Club, 
0X5  Club,  and  the  American  Meteorological  Society. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Barbara  Reynolds 
Ferris;  two  sons,  Alfred  B.  and  Jeffere  F.  Van  Liew,  the 
latter  now  on  active  Army  duty  in  Germany;  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Helen  L.  Frohlich;  a sister,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  John- 
stone; and  three  grandchildren.  Services  were  held  at 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  with  interment  in  Bloom- 
field, N.  J.,  Cemetery. 

Rt.  Rev.  VEDDER  VAN  DYCK 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Vedder  Van  Dyck,  for  24  years  Epi- 
scopal Bishop  of  Vermont  and  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1946,  died  at  the  age  of  71 
at  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Tuesday, 
August  1960.  Descended  from  Hendrick  Van  Dyck 
who  came  from  Utrecht,  the  Netherlands,  to  settle  near 
Fort  Orange  (Albany)  in  1642,  he  was  born  in  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  July  18,  1889,  son  of  Vedder  Van  Dyck  and 
Emily  Adams.  An  eminent  clergyman  for  nearly  a 
half-century,  he  attended  the  Bayonne  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  in  1911  and  from 
General  Theological  Seminary  with  the  doctorate  of 
sacred  theology  in  1914.  He  was  ordained  to  the  dia- 
conate  in  1914  and  to  the  priesthood  in  1915.  While 
attending  the  seminary  he  was  lay  reader  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Farmingda’e,  L.  I.  After  ordination  he  served 
as  rector  of  St.  Mi  hael  and  All  Angels  Church,  Sea- 
ford,  L.  I.,  and  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Amityville,  L.  I. 
In  1929  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church 
in  Burlington.  Seven  years  later  he  was  elected  fifth 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Vermont,  serving  in 
that  office  with  such  distinction  that  religious  leaders 
and  newspaper  editors  throughout  the  State  joined  with 
Governor  Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont  in  voicing 
tribute  to  his  dedicated  life  of  spiritual  inspiration. 
Active  in  public  affairs,  he  was  a trustee  of  General 
Theological  Seminary  and  of  the  Amityville  Board  of 
Education,  besides  serving  18  years  as  director  of  Mary 
Fletcher  Hospital  and  since  1945  as  chairman  of  the 
hospital’s  school  of  nursing.  His  late  father,  formerly 
a Holland  Society  member,  was  a native  of  Schenectady, 


Civil  War  veteran,  and  well  known  New  York  lawyer 
for  many  years.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
May  Estelle  Ketcham;  a daughter,  Mrs.  John  H.  Emer- 
son; a grandson,  Peter  Vedder  Van  Dyck  Emerson; 
and  a sister,  Mrs.  John  Gribbon.  Services  were  con- 
ducted in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  liturgy  being  by  the 
rector,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Lichtenberger, 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  offering  prayers,  and  also  prayers  at  the  burial 
office  at  the  bishops’  cemetery.  Rock  Point,  Burlington. 
FREDERICK  D.  SUYDAM 
Frederick  Dorflinger  Suydam,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  1923,  died  at  the  age 
of  69  in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Hospital,  Tuesday,  August  23, 
1960.  A descendant  of  Heyndrycke  Reycke  Van  Suyt- 
dam,  who  came  to  New  Netherland  in  1663,  he  was 
born  in  Hawley,  Pa.,  March  8,  1891,  son  of  William 
Farrington  Suydam  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Dorflinger.  Well 
known  in  insurance  brokerage  circles  here,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  from 
Amherst  College  with  the  class  of  1914.  He  was  an 
executive  for  many  years  with  the  New  York  insurance 
firm  of  Vander  Poel  & Francis,  and  more  recently  with 
its  successor,  Murray,  Vander  Poel  & Baker,  Inc.  In 
World  War  I he  served  as  second  lieutenant  of  field 
artillery.  During  World  War  II,  before  entering  active 
duty  as  an  Army  intelligence  officer,  he  served  on  Local 
Board  56  of  the  selective  service  system  and  with  the 
Seventh  Regiment.  He  was  a trustee  of  The  Hill 
School  for  eight  years  and  a director  of  the  New  York 
City  Baseball  Federation.  He  maintained  homes  in  this 
city  and  in  White  Mills,  Pa.,  and  was  a member  of  the 
University  Club.  Flis  late  father  was  a member  of  the 
Society.  His  wife,  the  former  Dorothy  Celia  Grant, 
survives.  Services  were  held  August  26  at  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  Honesdale. 


DUTCH  GIFT  IN  U.  N.  BUILDING 

Visitors  to  United  Nations  headquarters  in  New  York 
will  see  in  daily  operation  the  precision-made  "Foucault 
Pendulum,”  which  Queen  Juliana  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Netherlands  people  in  195  5.  Made  by  famed 
N.  V.  Philips’  Gloelampenfabrieken  in  Eindhoven,  Hol- 
land, the  device  gives  striking  visual  proof  of  the 
earth’s  rotation. 

The  pendulum,  in  the  General  Assembly  building  pub- 
lic lobby,  is  a 200-pound  gold-plated  sphere  12  inches  in 
diameter  partially  filled  with  copper  and  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  75  feet  above  the  ceremonial  staircase  by 
a stainless  steel  wire.  A universal  joint  allows  it  to 
swing  freely.  The  sphere  passes  directly  over  a raised 
metal  ring  at  the  center  that  contains  an  electromagnet 
which  induces  a current  in  the  copper  inside  the  ball. 
This  supplies  the  necessary  energy  to  overcome  friction 
and  air  resistance,  and  keeps  it  swinging  uniformly. 
The  shaft  supporting  the  electromagnetic  ring  bears 
the  inscription:  "It  is  a privilege  to  live  this  day  and 
tomorrow.  Juliana.” 

A noted  French  physicist,  Jean  Bernard  Leon  Foucault 
(1  819-1868),  first  demonstrated  the  principle  in  Paris 
in  18  51.  He  suspended  a cannon  ball  from  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  by  a wire  about  2 50  feet  long.  A pin 
attached  to  the  ball  swept  over  a circular  ridge  of  sand 
with  each  swing  of  the  pendulum.  Since  a free-swinging 
pendulum  cannot  change  its  plane,  the  pin  cut  separate 
grooves  in  the  sand  as  the  floor  -underneath  moved  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
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Editor’s  Corne 

By  their  decision  last  monthl 
de  Halve  Maen,  the  trustees  too 
step  forward  to  advance  the  intei 
Society  and  membership.  The  act 
to  provide  infinitely  greater  scope 
bility  in  producing  a publication  v, 
as  both  a medium  of  communicai 
historical  quarterly.  Each  aspect 
to  develop  as  fully  as  possible 
in  this  effort  hearty  cooperation 
entire  membership.  The  results 
we  believe  will  intensify  members' 
in  all  quarters  and  redound  to 
benefit  of  the  Society. 

Not  everyone  has  time  in  which 
tribute  articles  or  news  to  the  mai 
Past  experience  indicates,  however, 
members  are  glad  to  make  donations  to 
defray  printing  expenses.  The  exi 
de  Halve  Maen  needs  and,  we  trust 
cordial  support  in  this  respect.  We 
fore  ask  that  upon  paying  dues  each 
ber  add  to  his  remittance  a sum  in 
our  publication.  Assistance  of  this  kind  ^ 
go  far  in  the  aggregate  toward  i 
additional  costs.  Afterward,  in  due 
a cumulative  list  of  donors  is  planned  to 
published  in  appreciative  recognition 
members’  generosity. 

A wealth  of  historical  material  has  b^’,  ^ 
received  for  publication  in  these  columnv-.fev 
Written  principally  by  members,  the  studieji(^^ 
amount  to  approximately  a dozen  full-lengtS^ 
feature  articles,  together  with  much 
companying  pictorial  matter.  These  m»-. 
terials  range  freely  through  the  entire  Dutch 
colonial  period  in  American  history  in  wayj'i 
we  believe  will  assure  our  magazine  first- 
rate  literary  and  historical  content  fof 
many  months  to  come.  Other  articles  are  itt-. 
preparation.  Moreover,  through  the  trustees’’ 
further  action  in  providing  funds  for  trans- 
lation purposes,  a good  deal  of  work  is  being 
done  on  Dutch-language  source  material 
The  latter  is  expected  to  provide  further 
details  and  new  insights  relating  to  17th 
century  Dutch  explorations  and  activities 
in  this  part  of  the  New  World.  From  an 
editorial  standpoint,  therefore,  the  publica- 
tions committee  has  worked  hard  to  prepare 
for  the  now-authorized  expansion  program. 

Although  it  is  unique  in  being  the  only 
contemporary  American  publication  con- 
sistently devoted  to  historical  investigation 
of  the  Dutch  period,  de  Halve  Maen  should 
report  from  time  to  time  on  other  historic 
eras.  Our  past  practice  of  chronicling  the 
Revolutionary  War  role  of  Dutch-descended 
colonists  is  to  continue.  And  we  plan,  as 
well,  to  tell  in  appropriate  ways  the  part 
their  lineal  descendants  took  on  both  ddes 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  great  centennial 
observance  of  which  has  already  begun. 
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airal  Rickover  Is  Awarded 
J Medal  at  76th  Banquet 


ither  peoples  who  for  centuries  lived  with  con- 
ril,  so  Americans  in  the  present  contest  with 
lust  become  accustomed  to  living  with  danger, 
e Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover,  USN,  in  his  ad- 
ore the  Holland  Society’s  76th  annual  banquet 
Tie  Biltmore  here,  Friday,  October  28.  Creator 
itomic  Navy,  the  Admiral  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
jr  President  Van  der  Veer  before  an  audience 
lers,  guests,  and  representatives  of  the  Nether- 
vernment  and  of  this  city’s  leading  patriotic 


»rical  societies. 

he  reception,  Federal  Judge  Reynier  J.  Worten- 
, marshalled  the  procession  of  honor  guests 
resident  Van  der  Veer  and  Admiral  Rickover 
the  banquet  hall.  Burgher  Guardsmen  formed 
guard  for  the  grand  march,  then  presented 
paraded  the  beaver  under  direction  of  Captain 
Domine  Palen  invoked  the  blessing.  During 
r Guardsmen  paraded  the  Hutspot  and  distri- 
rigars,  and  as  souvenirs  the  Dutch  house 
iatures  provided  through  courtesy  of  KLM- 
tch  Airlines. 

n onse  to  the  traditional  toast,  "To  the  Nether- 
•jl  Her  Gracious  Queen,’’  Dr.  J.  C.  Kruisheer, 
minister  of  the  Netherlands  Embassy  noted 
American  investment  in  his  country.  Over 
:rican  companies  directly  or  indirectly  now 
more  than  one-half  of  all  foreign  industrial 
lents  there,  while  Dutch  firms  have  extensive 
ere.  Ties  between  both  countries  are  becom- 
in  other  ways.  Historically  each  is  dedicated 
1.  In  1581  Holland  abjured  Spain’s  tyran- 
in  a document  remarkably  akin  in  spirit  to 
can  Declaration  of  Independence.  Free  nations. 
I'll  and  large,  should  stand  together  to  meet 
nt-day  challenge  of  the  communist  bloc, 
<jiheer  said. 


cing  Admiral  Rickover,  Trustee  Tappen  re- 
5 historic  date  in  1954  when  launching  of  the 
^ibmarine  Nautilus  began  a new  era  in  mari- 
’ ry.  To  the  Admiral  must  go  full  credit,  he 
5 It,  for  a great  achievement  which  has  revolu- 
'ower  plant  concepts.  Besides  Nautilus,  the 
^ dckover  conjures  up  other  names  that  stir  the 
^ h a Scawolf,  Skate,  Skipjack  and  Triton,  to 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


TO  HOISOR  FORMER  AMBASSADOR  AT 
MID-WINTER  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  6 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  formerly  American  am- 
bassador to  the  Netherlands,  will  receive  the  Society’s 
third  annual  distinguished  service  citation  and  give  the 
principal  address  at  the  informal  Mid-Winter  dinner 
meeting  which  members  and  male  guests  are  to  attend 
at  the  Union  Club  here,  Monday  evening,  February  6. 
Conferred  each  year  upon  a Holland  Society  member 
for  outstanding  accomplishment,  the  award  went  in 
19  5 8 to  Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  last  year  to  Gen.  Cortlandt  V.  R. 
Schuyler,  USA  (Ret.),  for  years  Chief  of  Staff,  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe  (SHAPE). 

In  a career  notable  for  brilliant  attainment  in  many 
fields,  Dr.  Hornbeck  was  a Rhodes  scholar,  teacher  at 
American  universities  and  in  Chinese  government  col- 
leges, adviser  to  U.S.  delegations  at  international  con- 
ferences, Army  colonel,  and  high-ranking  official  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Author  of  books  and  of  articles 
on  international  law,  politics  and  trade,  he  was  the  first 
American  envoy  to  serve  in  the  rank  of  ambassador  at 
The  Hague.  He  and  Mrs.  Hornbeck,  the  former 
Vivienne  Barkalow  Breckinridge,  reside  in  Washington. 


Trustees  Expand  de  Halve  Maen 


Beginning  next  April  the  Society’s  quarterly  de  Halve 
Maen  will  be  published  in  20  pages,  an  increase  of  four 
pages  from  the  present  16,  the  trustees  decided  at  their 
regular  meeting  held  with  President  Van  der  Veer  presid- 
ing at  the  Union  Club  here,  December  8.  In  other 
actions  the  board  approved  in  principle  the  publication 
of  a donor  list,  authorized  endowment  committee 
activities,  passed  upon  reports,  and  elected  five  new 
members. 

The  expansion  move  is  part  of  a coordinated  plan  to 
link  members  more  closely  with  the  Society,  and  to  re- 
late in  more  detail  the  great  contributions  to  American 
history  by  the  colonial  Dutch  and  their  descendants. 
Both  as  a news  medium  of  current  events  within  the 
Society,  and  as  a historical  magazine,  de  Halve  Maen  is 
to  intensify  its  scope  of  coverage.  Increased  efforts 
along  these  lines,  the  trustees  felt,  will  have  strong  ap- 
peal to  members  and  will  greatly  aid  in  projecting  the 
Society’s  identity  and  purposes. 

In  recommending  this  board  action.  Trustee  Amer- 
man  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
material  recently  received  for  publication.  In  quantity 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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MEDALIST  AT  76th  BANQUET 


Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Kickover,  U.S.N.  (left)  is  presented  with 
Society’s  Gold  Medal  by  President  Van  der  Veer  at  Banquet. 


which  a new  generation  of  Polaris-missile  underwater 
craft  is  being  added,  besides  many  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face vessels.  Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  Mr.  Tap- 
pen  concluded,  Admiral  Rickover  has  won  an  enduring 
place  in  the  hearts  of  American  people  as  the  founder 
of  our  atomic  Navy. 

In  his  address  as  Medalist,  Admiral  Rickover  made 
clear  the  nature  of  the  contest  with  Soviet  Russia.  Two 
diametrically  opposed  types  of  society  are  involved  and 
in  time  one  side  will  prevail,  he  said,  either  the  free  or 
the  totalitarian.  We  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
Russian  people,  with  whom  free  nations  have  no  quarrel, 
as  against  communist  rulers  whose  irrational  yet  com- 
pulsive drive  for  world  conquest  poses  by  far  the  gravest 
issue  of  our  time. 

Crux  of  the  issue  is  freedom  itself,  which  if  lost  any- 
where may  well  be  lost  forever.  For  with  the  aid  of 
modern  technology  the  communist  regime,  disciplined, 
aggressive,  morally  unfettered,  has  both  the  will  and 
physical  power  to  keep  enslaved  any  country  it  subverts 
by  force  or  fraud.  The  trend  is  ominous;  in  only  20 
years  communism  has  made  obvious  advances  in  science 
and  has  subjugated  one-third  of  mankind.  Outcome 
of  the  struggle  is  no  less  than  our  survival  as  an  in- 
dependent nation. 

To  counter  the  totalitarian  threat,  America  must 
build  up  to  maximum  potential  — scientifically,  techni- 
cally, militarily,  and  economically.  The  nation  cannot 
afford  to  fall  behind  in  this  contest  between  two  com- 
peting systems  of  management.  We  must  reject  undue 
optimisim  and  the  belief  that  good  will  necessarily 
conquer  evil.  Deficiencies  have  to  be  overcome  in 
certain  areas  that  determine  our  relative  power  position, 
such  as  public  education,  trained  manpower,  funda- 
mental research,  and  machine-tool  production.  Ameri- 
cans should  insist  on  top  performance  by  leaders  in 
every  field,  especially  in  government.  Efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  nation’s  resources,  human  and  material, 
will  produce  a democratic  society  of  distinctly  superior 
quality  capable  of  dealing  with  any  eventuality,  Admiral 
Rickover  concluded. 


CONCERTGEBOUW  TO  VISIT  NEW  YQ] 
During  its  coast-to-coast  American  tour  this  y 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  which' 
more  than  three  generations  has  dehghted  audien  * 
Europe,  will  give  two  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall 
April  D and  19.  The  renowned  musical  organiza; 
which  attained  international  stature  under  \ 
Mengelberg  and  Eduard  van  Beinum,  was  acc 
during  its  previous  visit  to  this  country  in 
This  year’s  series,  sponsored  by  the  Netherland-A 
Foundation  of  New  York,  is  to  open  April  10  in 
ington  and  end  June  4 in  San  Francisco.  Forty-i 
concerts  are  to  be  performed  in  40  cities  under  dire 
of  Eugen  Jochum  and  Bernard  Haintink. 


TRUSTEE  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
and  quality  alike,  these  articles  evidence  a most  heartea-i; 
ing  development  of  interest  among  members, 
Society-associated  non-members  as  well,  to  write  for 
magazine.  Momentum  generated  in  this  regard  should 
assure  first-rate  literary  and  historical  content  for 
long  time  to  come,  he  said. 

Published  since  1922,  when  it  started  as  a four-pagpl  ' 
publication  dc  Halve  Maen  underwent  various  change*''*"- 
up  to  1943,  when  the  present  format  was  adopted.  In 
that  form  it  appeared  in  12  pages,  counting  front  and  ' 
back  covers,  until  the  trustees  increased  its  size  to 
pages  in  195 1. 

Additional  expense  for  printing  the  20-page  maga- 
zine will  be  largely  offset,  it  is  hoped,  by  members’ 
donations  over  and  above  dues  paid.  Aid  received  for-;, 
this  purpose  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  In  addi- 
tion the  trustees,  believing  it  appropriate  to  mention 
contributors,  gave  the  executive  committee  and  publi- 
cations chairman  discretionary  authority  to  publish  a 
cumulative  list  of  donors  without  reference  to  amounts  ■ 


given. 

In  his  report  for  the  endowment  committee,  Trustee 
Vreeland  asked  for  and  received  board  permission  to  seek 
funds  in  connection  with  carrying  out  his  group’s  eight- 
point  program.  Cordially  endorsing  action  to  augment 
de  Halve  Maen,  he  referred  also  to  the  work  of  seeking 
means  to  support  other  phases  of  the  Society’s  activity. 
Among  these,  to  be  developed  on  a long-term  basis,  are 
the  library,  book  publication  of  records,  prize-essay 
competition,  enlarged  headquarters  facilities,  plaques 
and  markers,  permanent  quarters,  and  additions  to  the 
Vedder  fund. 

Trustee  Van  Nostrand  of  the  meetings  committee 
reported  on  arrangements  made  for  the  Mid-Vinter 
gathering  at  the  Union  Club,  February  6.  Report  by 
the  officers  and  by  other  committee  chairman  vere 
accepted. 

Appointed  as  nominating  committee  members,  to 
present  the  slate  of  officers  and  trustees  for  election  m 
April,  are  Trustees  Tappen  and  Van  Slyke,  Members 
Raymond  F.  Dey  and  Captain  Rodman  de  Kay,  USNR 
(Ret.),  with  Trustee  Vreeland  as  chairman. 

Trustee  Ly'decker,  genealogy’^  committee  chairm.m, 
presented  the  names  of  five  candidates  and  reported 
their  papers  duly  verified,  whereupon  the  trustees  cordi- 
ally elected  to  members  those  whose  names  follow: 
CORNELIUS  deWITT,  III,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

ROBERT  DWIGHT  XOSTRAXD,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 
DOXALD  FREDERICK  SUTPHEX,  Livingston,  X.  J. 
CRAIG  WLXSLOW  \'AX  PATTEX,  Suffern,  X.  Y. 
JEFFERE  FERRIS  VAX  LIEW,  St.  James,  L.  L,  X.  Y. 
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[Meetings: 

^CK  HEADS  POTOMAC.  — Dr.  Stanley 
American  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
Iceeded  Rear  Admiral  Blinn  Van  Mater, 
as  Branch  president  at  an  election  dinner 
^d  at  the  Army-Navy  Club,  Washington, 
October  14.  Admiral  Van  Mater  presided, 
icers  elected  include  James  N.  Blauvelt, 
d Donald  T.  Banta,  treasurer.  Appointed 
fdents  for  Branch  areas  were  Braden  Vande- 
p' Virginia;  Ralph  L.  DeGroff,  Maryland; 

’Van  Inwegen,  Kentucky;  John  B.  Van 
est  Virginia;  and  Andrew  Ten  Eyck,  Wash- 
‘G.  Other  members  present  were  C.  E.  Acker- 
. E.  Deyo,  E.  J.  Esselstyn,  Jr.,  R.  H.  Hicks, 
gland,  W.  M.  Quick,  Henry  Van  Arsdale, 
_ Arsdale,  H.  P.  Van  Blarcom,  Lt.  Col.  A.  B. 
irk,  USAE,  W.  B.  Van  Deventer,  R/Adm. 

Keuren,  USN  (Ret.),  A.  H.  Van  Keuren, 
lyan  Wagoner  and  E.  T.  Van  Winckel. 

R ELECTS  DE  WITT.  —With  5 5 persons 
(d,,form  the  largest  assembly  in  Branch  annals, 
fual  Fall  dinner  meeting  and  election  of  officers 
Id  "J t Mountain  Crest  House,  Gardiner,  N.  Y., 
y^\^October  15.  Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  be- 
^^fench  president  in  succession  to  Laurence  V. 
^^who  had  held  that  office  since  19  5 5.  Kenneth 
^^^iick  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  Among 
spoke  were  parent  Society  President  Thomas 
j^;m.  der  Veer,  Trustee  Louis  B.  Vreeland,  and 
^r^uard  Captain  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.  Mr. 
jj|<^resided. 

)^;’®ugene  Link  as  principal  speaker  related  his 
mmbns  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a sociologist,  based  on 
jp^ffiere  from  which  he  and  his  family  recently 
, A faculty  member  at  State  University  Teach- 
ge.  New  Paltz,  he  reported  the  Russian  people 
king,  desirous  of  peace,  but  well-nigh  totally 
ed  about  America. 

attending  were  Trustee  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Bogert, 
V.  Bogert,  Edward  Demarest,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Pjfe^yo  and  Mrs.  Drake,  C.  Chester  DuMond,  Mr. 
1^.  Jacob  Elting  and  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
^iick,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hasbrouck,  Mrs. 
asbrouck,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Hasbrouck, 
aornbeek,  J.  A.  Hornbeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Janssen,  Mr.  and 
LeFevre,  John  H.  LeFevre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R. 
^,and  guests.  Trustee  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt, 
Mrs.  I.  T.  Ostrander  and  guest.  Miss  Mary  A. 
^John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin 
Ipckle,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Vree- 
p^pd  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wood. 

|I0N  COUNTY-DINNER-DANCE.  —A  pro- 
^f  songs  of  the  past  presented  by  members  was  a 
of  the  annual  Branch  pre-Christmas  dinner- 
*,^eld  at  Pedeflous’,  Watchung,  N.  J.,  Friday, 
gwr  9.  Parent  Society  President  Van  der  Veer 
S?  the  blessing  and  later  spoke  during  the  dinner, 
*28  members  attended  with  their  ladies  and  guests. 
^?.^^tesident  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen  presided. 

songs  were  by  a quartet  comprising  Trustee 
^ J.  Deyo,  past  Branch  President  Vincent  Van 
Edward  Penry,  and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt, 
prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Albert  O.  Bogert.  An 
{Continued  on  Page  10) 


VAN  VOORHIS  ADDRESSES  ASSOCIATION 
Judge  John  Van  Voorhis  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  a trustee  of  the  Society,  spoke  informally 
before  the  Van  Voorhees  Association’s  anniversary  meet- 
ing last  October  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  family 
gathering,  to  which  New  Jersey  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner  sent  felicitations,  marked  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  founder  Steven  Coerte  Van  Voorhees’  emi- 
gration in  1660  from  Holland  to  America.  Other 
speakers  were  Dr.  Irving  W.  Voorhees,  honorary  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  E.  L.  Voorhees,  president;  Stephen  F.  Voor- 
hees; Miss  Marguerite  Kennedy;  and  Donald  A.  Sinclair, 
curator  of  special  collections  at  the  Rutgers  University 
library. 


New  Jersey  Tercentennial  in  ’64 

Plans  for  celebrating  in  1964  the  300th  anniversary 
of  historic  events  in  New  Jersey  are  being  developed  by 
a tercentenary  commission  of  1 1 distinguished  citizens, 
headed  by  State  Senator  Robert  C.  Crane  of  Eliza- 
beth, a member  of  the  Holland  Society.  State-wide 
observances,  and  part  in  the  1964  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  are  to  make  vivid  New  Jersey’s  great  role  in 
American  history  from  English  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Senator  Crane  recently  succeeded  Dr.  Richard 
P.  McCormick  of  Rutgers  as  commission  chairman,  and 
David  S.  Davies  is  executive  director.  Commission  head- 
quarters are  in  the  State  House,  Trenton. 

During  the  year  1664,  when  English  rule  over  the 
area  succeeded  that  of  the  Dutch,  events  occurred  which 
shaped  New  Jersey  history  for  three  centuries.  Besides 
taking  its  name  (from  the  Channel  island  of  Jersey, 
home  of  the  Carterets),  a region  was  then  conveyed 
by  Charles  II  to  his  brother,  James  Duke  of  York,  that 
comprised  all  lands  lying  between  the  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  Rivers.  In  that  same  year  the  Duke 
granted  the  present  area  of  New  Jersey  to  his  friends, 
John  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  Also  in 
1664  Berkeley  and  Carteret  issued  the  famous  charter 
of  liberties  known  as  "the  Concessions  and  Agreement 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors”  for  those  they  were  to  rule. 

In  creating  the  commission,  the  State  legislature 
adverted  to  these  notable  occurrences  and  spelled  out  the 
purposes  the  tercentennial  is  to  accomplish.  The  pro- 
gram, to  be  planned  and  executed  so  as  to  have  lasting 
effect,  will  seek  cooperation  of  federal,  State,  municipal 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations.  In  addition  the 
commissioners  are  to  develop  a number  of  stated  sug- 
gestions so  far  as  practicable.  These  include  issuance 
of  a tercentenary  State  history,  resuming  publication 
of  New  Jersey  Archives,  public  ceremonies,  procure- 
ment of  historical  source  materials  outside  the  State  in 
microfilm  or  other  form  and  rehabilitation  of  the  State’s 
historic  sites,  buildings  and  markers. 

By  terms  of  the  enabling  act,  commission  personnel 
consist  of  two  members  appointed  from  each  house  of 
the  legislature,  and  seven  citizens  named  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Besides  Senator  Crane  and  Dr.  McCormick,  those 
serving  are  State  Senator  John  A.  Lynch  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; Assemblymen  Charles  E.  Farrington  of  Penning- 
ton and  Benjamin  Franklin  III  of  Morristown;  and,  by 
appointment  of  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner,  Kenneth 
Chorley  of  Hopewell  Township,  Mrs.  Hanna  E.  Green 
of  Elsinboro  Township,  Joseph  G.  Hancock  of  Green- 
wich Township,  John  T.  Soja  of  Elizabeth,  Paul  L. 
Troast,  Clifton,  and  William  A.  Wachenfeld,  Orange. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 


Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  is  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  West  Side  Y.M.C.A.  of  New  York. 

Charles  S.  Van  Auken  has  been  named  a member 
of  the  Passaic  County  Park  Commission. 

Robert  L.  Smock  is  copy  supervisor  for  N.  W.  Ayer 
& Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

John  J.  McCloy,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  195  5,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  serve 
as  director  of  the  nation’s  disarmament  administration. 

George  S.  Van  Duyne,  an  executive  in  the  Linden, 
N.  J.,  plant  of  General  Motors,  has  been  transfered  to 
take  charge  of  another  plant  installation  in  California. 

Professor  Richard  Stillwell  of  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity archaeology  faculty  has  completed  his  term  as 
governor  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  in 
New  Jersey. 

James  E.  Quackenbush  has  qualified  to  practice  as 
a certified  public  accountant  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

James  N.  Blauvelt  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Association  of  Blauvelt  Descendants. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  whose  book  "We 
Call  This  Friday  Good”  the  Muhlenberg  Press  has  just 
published,  wrote  the  article  on  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  that  appears  in  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Paul  E.  Van  Horn  has  been  elected  president  of 
American  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
Associated  with  the  company  since  195  6,  he  had  served 
as  executive  vice-president  for  the  past  two  years. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert’s  biographical  study  of  the 
Dutch  settler  Cornells  Jansen  Bongaert  appeared  under 
the  title  "Founder  of  the  Earliest  Bergen  County  Bogert 
Family  Line,”  in  the  October  issue  of  Tfje  Genealogical 
Magazine  of  Netc  Jersey. 

Stephen  F.  Voorhees  is  a senior  member  of  the  New 
York  architectural  firm  of  Voorhees,  Walker,  Smith, 
Smith  & Haines,  which  has  been  engaged  to  design  a 
new  home  for  the  Princeton  Club,  to  be  erected  at 
15-21  West  43rd  Street  in  New  York. 

George  B.  Wendell  is  registrar  and  Douglas  B. 
Wicoff  attorney  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Order  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 

Albert  R.  Vreeland,  former  Congressman  from  New 
Jersey  and  Army  counterintelligence  chief  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  during  World  War  II,  lost  a closely  con- 
tested race  for  the  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  mayoralty  in 
November. 

Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp,  member  of  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  city  council  and  formerly  mayor  of  that  city, 
has  been  successful  in  his  one-man  campaign  for  decency 
in  public  statuary  exhibits. 

Richard  K.  Hoagland  won  honorable  mention  for 
his  painting,  "Deep  Pool,”  one  of  three  compositions  he 
submitted  for  the  New  Brunswick  Art  Center  exhibit 
of  Raritan  Valley  artists’  work  presented  at  Arnold 
Constable’s,  New  Brunswick,  in  October. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  who  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  America  held  at  the  St.  Regis  here,  December  3,  has 
been  named  by  Governor  Rockefeller  a trustee  of  the 
Senate  House  Association  in  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Richard  H.  Amerman  addressed  the  Tax  Execu- 
tives Institute  here,  November  16,  on  recent  Federal 
court  decisions  of  State  sales  and  use  taxes  upon  in- 
terstate transactions.  Earlier  his  historical  paper,  "Treat- 


WITH  MEMBERS 

ment  of  American  Prisoners  During  the  Rev- 
was  published  in  the  October  Proceedings  of 
Jersey  Historical  Society.  ■ 

Frank  Freer,  Jr.,  in  December  was  elecu 
president  and  comptroller  of  Public  Service  El 
Gas  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  in  November 
certificate  of  commendation  from  President  ER 
in  grateful  appreciation  for  service  to  the  nation 
uncompensated  member  of  the  selective  service 
Dr.  DeWitt  was  medical  examiner  for  the  Ulster  ( 
board  for  five  years. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Ma 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Medalist  of  the  ' 
in  19  59,  served  as  member  of  the  President’ 
sion  on  National  Goals,  whose  recent  report  on 
gram  for  the  decade  ahead  was  front-page  news  throu^ 
out  the  country. 

Judge  John  Van  Voorhis  and  Mrs.  Van  V- 
are  parents  of  Eugene  Van  Voorhis,  Rochester  la 
whose  engagement  to  Miss  Heide  Bussebaum,  daue 
of  Drs.  Gunter  and  Elsbet  Bussebaum  of  Schillings! 
and  Wertheim,  Germany,  was  recently  announced^'*  '?i 

Lloyd  R.  LeFever  in  October  was  elected  preside^^ 
of  the  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Savings  Bank.  Appointed  at»t 
torney  for  the  bank  in  1933,  four  years  after  becomli^’*' 
a member  of  its  board  of  trustees,  he  had  served  as  vice*'-, 
president  since  1939.  He  is  also  a director  of 
Kingston  Trust  Company. 

Dr.  William  L.  Vroom,  94,  for  over  70  years  j 
physician  and  civic  leader  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  w» 
honored  at  the  "Know  Your  America”  dinner  given 
by  Elks  Lodge  145  5 in  Ridgewood,  November  19. 
Principal  speaker  was  Walter  H.  Judd,  M.D.,  congress- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Judge  Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  retired  Justice  of 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  and  former  President 
of  the  Society,  has  been  highly  complimented  upon  his 
work  as  co-editor,  with  Union  County  Judge  Ervin  S. 
Fulop,  of  the  recently  issued  three-volume  Skills 
Methods  in  the  "New  Jersey  Practice”  series  published 
by  Soney  & Sage  Co.,  Newark.  "The  distinguished 
editors,”  it  is  stated  in  a review  in  the  Neic  Jersey  Law 
Journal,  October  27,  "deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  bar 
for  their  valuable  contribution  to  the  practice  of  law  In 
New  Jersey.” 

Macdonald  DeWitt,  eminent  New  York  lawyer, 
several  years  ago  activated  the  DeWitt  Revolving  Fund 
which  was  subject  of  a feature  article  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  Cs^  Sun,  December  2.  The  fund,  to 
which  he  has  gi^«ft  sums  aggregating  $200,000,  pre '.’idts 
loans  to  young  men  who  graduate  from  Ulster  Coun^ 
high  schools  and  who  intend  to  prepare  for  careers  m 
law,  medicine  or  engineering.  Students  aided  by  tht 
fund  are  now  attending  Dartmouth,  Rensselaer,  Michi- 
gan and  other  leading  colleges  and  universities. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  an  airplane  pil°' 
since  1916,  in  September  took  part  in  the  commemora- 
tive flight  which  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  coast- 
to-coast  airmail  service.  Dr.  Gilman,  who  served  as 
instructor  and  attained  the  rank  of  Army  major  durin? 
World  War  I,  flew  part  of  the  transcontinental 
route  as  a reserve  officer  in  the  early  1920’s  while  at- 
tending Columbia  University. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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»nial  Silvermaking  and  Some  Albany  Smiths:  I. 

by  Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  M.D. 


H craftsmanship  of  early  Dutch 
relating  back  to  1640’s 
’continued  Old  World  tradition. 

fS  joreivord:  In  this  three-part  article,  the  writer 
‘ely  avoided  any  description  of  silver  in  techni- 
S^and  any  artistic  evaluation  of  it,  and  any 
of  the  merits  of  the  smiths,  except  in  very 
rms.  He  not  only  feels  incapable  of  doing 
addition  de  Halve  Maen  is  not  a fine-arts 
He  has  tried  to  confine  himself  to  the  genea- 
gins  of  the  men  mentioned  and  to  the  places 
_ ife  that  they  variously  occupied,  aside  from 
^‘sideration  of  silversmithing  in  general  and  of 
y concentration  in  a few  men.  Thus  de- 
the  article  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive 
t of  the  subject.  Some  references  are  given 
:xt,  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  many  works 
and  excellent  that  may  be  found  in  any  large 

CRAFT  of  silversmithing,  or  goldsmithing  as  the 
sans  preferred  to  call  it,  though  comparatively 
ork  was  done  with  the  rarer  metal,  was  the  first 
fts  to  flourish  in  the  new  world.  The  main 
for  this  was  economic,  though  the  heritage  of 
ty  settlers  exercised  a strong  influence. 

[paratively  soon  after  they  had  cleared  the  land 
:Ir  settlements,  raised  houses  for  their  protection, 
d begun  to  supply  themselves  with  basic  food 
als  in  various  agricultural  pursuits,  many  of  the 
sts  turned  to  maritime  trade.  By  1670  ships  were 
lein|*Sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Portuguese  Islands 
'a»4i|o  other  colonial  and  continental  ports.  As  a 
[Bsmlt^f  this,  much  foreign  coin  was  accumulated, 
were  no  savings  or  other  banks,  no  manufac- 
any  other  means  of  investing  their  savings  as 

Sday.  Coin  was  easily  stolen  and  even  if  it  were 
sd  was  difficult  to  identify,  but  if  melted  down 
de  into  plate,  as  objects  of  silverware  were  then 
it  was  less  vulnerable  to  theft  and  if  recovered 
I’WuldJje  easily  identified  by  form  and  the  maker’s  mark, 
the  possession  of  such  objects  was  not  only  a mat- 
but  of  the  extent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
The  material  could  also  be  used  at  times  in 
a medium  of  exchange  and  even  as  payment  on 
i**^tate  transactions. 

I Marshall  Phillips  in  his  book  {American  Silver, 
states  that  early  in  the  18th  century  the 
[^^ns  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Albany 
k*wght  a piece  of  land  adjoining  the  church  pasture 
'*?'|paid  the  several  grantors  at  the  rate  of  90  guilders 
plate.  Each  grantor  received  a silver  cup, 
at  81  guilders,  made  by  the  Albany  silversmith 
li^^adt  Ten  Eyck  from  six  heavy  pieces-of-eight, 
™ addition  each  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  nine  guilders 
*^he  fashioning,  making  the  total  value  of 
90  guilders.  The  writer  has  so  far  been  un- 

■^^^Barles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  Johns  Hopkins  alumnus  in  arts 
practiced  in  Albany  from  1905  until  retirement  a 
besides  serving  on  hospital  attending  staffs  and 
Medical  College  facidty.  In  1924  he  was  charter 
o/  the  Dutch  Settlers  Society,  and  long  edited  its 
He  has  three  children  and  10  grandchildren. 


able  to  locate  the  original  source  for  this  statement. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  Boston  was  the 
principal  and  wealthiest  community  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  so  it  is  natural  that  we  find  the  earliest  smiths 
there.  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  did  not  assume 
its  prominent  place  in  trade  until  considerably  later. 
Isaac  Hull  is  found  in  Boston  as  early  as  1634  and 
Robert  Sanders  was  there  less  than  ten  years  later. 
Jeremiah  Dummer  (1645-1718)  was  probably  the  earli- 
est native  silversmith  and  of  the  early  ones  the  most 
important. 

In  New  York  the  craft  had  its  start  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  and,  from  the  first,  Dutch 
taste  predominated.  The  pieces  were  not  copies  of  those 
made  in  England  and/or  Boston.  Indeed  the  Dutch 
had  their  own  heritage  of  silver-making,  and  pieces 
made  in  New  York  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
those  made  under  English  influence. 

According  to  Miss  Louise  Avery  {Early  American 
Silver,  page  159),  the  earliest  known  smith  in  New 
Amsterdam  was  Jeurriaen  Blanck,  a native  Hollander 
who,  in  the  church  record  of  the  baptism  of  one  of  his 
children  in  1643,  is  noted  as  a "goutsmidt,”  though  it 
is  not  known  when  he  began  his  work.  Another  very 
early  worker  in  the  craft  here  was  Jacob  Boelen  (1654- 
1729),  another  Holland  native  who  began  his  work 
about  1665.  But  more  about  him  later.  Before  the  end 
of  the  century,  fully  a dozen  good  Dutchmen  were 
actively  plying  their  trade  here  and  the  list  of  expert 
workmen  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  next 
hundred  years.  Space  forbids  even  the  mention  of 
their  names. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  early  days  there 
were  no  "short  cuts”  available  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
tankards,  bowls,  cups,  teapots  and  the  other  types  of 
objects  which  were  made.  The  smith  had  not  only  to 
conceive  his  design  for  the  pieces  but  had  to  melt  down 
the  coin,  or  the  other  metal  used,  to  refine  it  to  the 
proper  degree  of  silver  content  (its  fineness),  to  beat  the 
material  into  thin  sheets  and  then  construct  the  design 
which  he  had  determined  upon.  It  then  had  to  be 
polished  and  decorated  if  it  was  to  be  engraved  or 
chased.  The  final  step  was  to  mark  the  piece  in  such  a 
way  as  to  identify  the  maker  and  as  a guarantee  of  its 
quality.  Probably  the  first  steps  in  this  sequence  were 
carried  out  by  the  apprentice  or  apprentices  who  were 
under  indenture  to  the  "master”  for  instruction  in  the 
craft. 

The  medieval  system  of  apprenticeship  for  training 
continued  in  the  new  world  as  a heritage  from  the  old, 
but  with  certain  modifications.  While  in  England  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  all  artisans  were  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  guild  of  their  particular  craft,  in 
America  they  were  not,  as  there  were  no  such  bodies. 
The  craftsman  worked  "on  his  own”  and  only  his  repu- 
tation, the  quality  of  his  work  and  his  implied  guarantee 
of  it  controlled  him.  In  the  old  country  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  rules  of  the  guild  to  have  his  work  ap- 
proved by  it  and,  in  the  case  of  the  silversmith,  to  have 
the  pieces  authenticated  by  having  certain  marks 
stamped  upon  them  at  the  guild  hall  — hence  the  term 
"hallmarks.”  As  there  were  no  such  requirements  here, 
each  silversmith  had  his  own  identification  mark  which 
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he  stamped  upon  each  piece  he  made.  This  was  usually 
his  initial  or  initials  (such  as  the  Albany  smith  Koenradt 
Ten  Eyck’s  "K.T.E.”),  or  a cypher  of  them  and  with  or 
without  some  other  mark  such  as  a star,  a circle,  a 
shield,  or  at  times  an  eagle.  Later  they  often  used  their 
full  name  (in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century),  and 
still  later  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  made  was 
sometimes  added. 

The  apprenticeship  of  the  youths  who  were  tutored  in 
the  craft  by  their  master  lasted  in  both  Europe  and 
America  for  several  years,  possibly  usually  seven,  but 
the  Common  Council  in  New  York  in  1694  shortened 
the  period  to  four  years  as  a minimum,  after  which  time 
they  were  allowed  to  practice  their  craft  independently 
and  were  granted  the  "freedom  of  the  city,”  provided 
they  had  the  approval  of  their  master. 

The  master  and  apprentice  were  mutually,  fully  and 
legally  bound  to  one  another  for  the  period  specified  in 
their  agreement  in  an  indenture,  which  was  usually 
drawn  before  a magistrate  or  notary,  but  which  could 
be  later  nullified  under  certain  circumstances  by  court 
action. 

Though  the  apprentices  were  sometimes  called  the 
"servants”  of  their  masters,  they  often  came  from 
wealthy  or  otherwise  prominent  families.  This  will  be 
noted  below  in  the  case  of  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Patroon  of  Rensselaerswyck. 

The  standard  of  quality  of  the  material  used  in  mak- 
ing plate  was  the  same  here  as  that  used  in  Europe. 
"Sterling”  thus  meant  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in 
the  proportion  of  925  parts  of  silver  and  75  parts  of 
copper  in  1000  parts  of  total  metal.  This  was  the 
equivalent  of  1 1 ounces  10  pennyweight  of  silver  to 
the  Troy  pound.  The  copper  was  added  to  make  the 
mass  softer  and  more  pliant.  There  was,  however,  no 
official  standard  for  the  material  until,  in  1814,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland  established  for  that  State 
the  standard  of  11  ounces  of  silver  to  the  Troy  pound 
— the  old  Scottish  standard.  The  stamp  of  the  word 
"Sterling”  on  silver  was  rarely  used  in  America  before 
1860,  except  in  Baltimore  from  about  1800  to  1818. 

Albany  has  always  ranked  high  among  the  cities  of 
the  early  colonial  period  in  this  country  as  a center  for 
expert  craftsmanship  in  the  art  of  silver-making.  Many 
of  its  smiths  are  rated  among  the  best  whose  work  has 
survived  for  present-day  study.  During  the  two  hundred 
years  following  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  silversmiths  are  known  to  have  plied 
their  skills  in  Albany,  but  the  work  of  most  of  them 
has  been  effaced  by  time  and  even  the  marks  of  some 
of  them  have  been  lost  to  present  recognition.  Then, 
too,  a large  number  of  them  established  themselves  after 
1800;  these  will  not  be  considered,  as  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  principal  ones  of  the  18  th  century. 
Albany’s  reputation  depends  largely  upon  the  work  of 
two  families  of  smiths  and  that  of  a few  other,  and 
independent,  workers. 

The  earliest  worker  in  Albany  of  whom  we  have  any 
record  was  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  whose  work  was 
done  in  the  1680’s.  He  was  the  son  of  Jeremias  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  fourth  patroon,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
son of  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  founder  and  the  first 
patroon  of  Rensselaerswyck.  He  was  born  in  1663  at 
Albany  and  thus  was  but  eleven  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died  in  1674  and  the  care  of  six  young  children 
and  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  colony  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  mother  Maria,  who  was  the  daughter  of 


Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt  of  New  York  and 
wife  Anna  Loockermans. 

Very  little  is  known  about  this  man  in  respect  to ' 
training  or  occupation  later  as  a smith.  Nothing 
known  about  its  quality  or  quantity  or  how  long 
pursued  the  vocation.  From  what  this  writer  has  K- 
able  to  learn,  nothing  at  all  was  known  about  a mem’ 
of  the  family  being  a silversmith  until  his  mother’s 
respondence  had  been  published  upon  its  transla- 
from  the  Dutch.  Dr.  George  B.  Cutten  does  not  m- 
tion  him  in  his  listing  of  the  Silversmiths,  Wafchina’ 
and  Jewelers  of  New  York  (1939),  nor  does  R.  g 
McLanahan  in  the  book  Colonial  Silversmiths,  Mastc 
and  Apprentices,  issued  by  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Arts  in  19  56.  S.  G.  C.  Ensko,  in  his  Americ^ 
Silversmiths  and  their  Marks,  111  (1948),  also  fails  ^ 
mention  him,  though  he  lists  a Nicolas  Van  Rensselaej. 
as  a worker  in  New  York  and  Albany,  with  the  date  ' 
1765,  which  was  apparently  the  date  of  his  death,  but 
nothing  else.  Apparently  all  that  is  known  must  be 
gleaned  from  the  many  but  scattered  items  in  the  let. 
ters  of  his  mother  to  various  relatives  and  in  letters  from 
them  to  her.  These  may  be  found  in  The  Correspond', 
ence  of  Maria  Van  Rensselaer,  translated  and  edited  by" 
A.  J.  F.  van  Laer  and  published  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  193  5.  These  may  be  assembled 
into  the  following  running  account. 

{Continued  on  Page  10) 


HERE  AND  THERE 

[Continued  from  Page  4) 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  who  was  awarded  the  Society’s 
distinguished  service  citation  two  years  ago  for  his  out- 
standing career  in  law  and  government,  was  recently 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  to  administer  a mil- 
lion-dollar  fund  for  relief  of  more  than  30,000  Cuban 
refugees  from  the  Castro  regime  living  in  Florida. 

Raymond  F.  De  Voe  and  Mrs.  De  Voe  are  parents 
of  Lawrence  Harkness  De  Voe,  whose  engagement  to 
Miss  Natalie  Smissaert,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Leonard  A. 
Smissaert  of  New  York  and  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Smissaert,  was  announced  last  month. 

Frederick  L.  Hyer  has  been  named  vice-president 
of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Trust  State  National  Bank. 

Frank  D.  Hoornbeek,  Bucknell  graduate  and  Burg- 
her Guard  officer,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  A.  Riker,  Oberlin  College  alumna,  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  October  22. 

Elmer  G.  Van  Name  has  been  appointed  registrar  in 
New  Jersey  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  whose 
members  are  descendants  of  persons  who  served  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  executive  or  leeisb- 
tive  branches,  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown  in  May  1607  to  the  battle  of  l ex- 
ington  in  April  1775. 

Milton  T.  Vander  Veer,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Lafayette  National  Bank,  Brooklyn,  in 
November  officiated  at  ceremonies  inaugurating  .service 
at  a new  drive-in  branch  at  200  Montague  Street,  the 
third  branch  he  has  opened  since  becoming  president  of 
the  bank  in  19  5 8. 

Ralph  E.  Van  Vleck,  consulting  engineer  with  DaV 
& Zimmerman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  spoke  before 
Hudson  Valley  Section  of  American  Institute  of  I 
trical  Engineers  on  "Electric  Power  Development  i” 
Viet  Nam,”  at  Poughkeepsie,  October  24,  illustr.ttin^ 
his  talk  with  color  slides  of  Viet  Nam,  Malaya,  CambnJ>^ 
and  Thailand. 
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I^^griculture  in  New  Netherland’s  History 

by  Cornelius  Ackerson 


lia  Company  s policy  to  stress 
mther  than  cultivation  of  land 
ij,  development  of  colony  here. 

AS  BEEN  written  about  the  early  history 
le  area  settled  by  our  forefathers,  but  little 
made  about  farming  or  any  part  it  might 
•d  in  the  development  of  the  country  in  which 
is  is  strange,  since  the  Dutch  have  always 
all  branches  of  agriculture.  In  the  early 
the  economy  of  no  nation  was  more  firmly 
the  soil  than  that  of  Holland.  Thus  it  is  un- 
t^the  first  settlers  were  not  farmers  who  could 
^on  the  potential  of  this  fertile  new  land, 
was  dependent  for  news  about  the  new  conti- 
the  west  upon  descriptions  given  by  explorers 
eral  lands.  Estevan  Gomez,  the  Portuguese 
who  visited  the  general  area  which  was  later  to 
New  Netherland,  put  a chill  on  potential 
xpansion  when  he  wrote  in  152  5:  "What  need 
pf  these  things  which  are  common  with  all  the 
if  Europe?  To  the  south,  to  the  south  for  the 
hd  exceeding  riches  of  the  Equinoctial;  they 
for  riches  must  not  go  unto  the  cold  and 
brth.”  In  this  day  of  rapid  communication  it 
b realize  that  the  only  knowledge  16th  century 
s had  of  the  Americas  was  gained  through 
ous  sea  captains.  Undoubtedly  most  of  the 
Id  regarded  much  of  North  America  as  a vast 
table  place,  with  any  riches  forever  locked  in 
ntains. 

^group  of  Hollanders,  however,  saw  some  poten- 
the  lands  to  the  west.  These  were  the  directors 
East  India  Company  who  felt  that  there  must 
passage  through  to  the  riches  of  the  east,  and  as 
sequence  they  commissioned  Henry  Hudson  in 
€o  seek  such  a passage.  Although  he  failed  in  his 
he  did  bring  back  information  about  the 
^ on  either  side  of  the  great  river  named  for  him, 
pelts  of  many  animals  which  he  had  obtained 
Dniithe  Indians.  Undoubtedly  Hudson’s  reports  and 
rnal  of  his  first  mate,  Robert  Juet,  did  much  to 
the  erroneous  impression  of  the  new  world  in 
ds  of  many  Hollanders,  but  not  enough  to  pro- 
hiigration  to  and  colonization  of  the  area.  Despite 
^assertion,  that  "This  is  a very  good  land  to  fall 
d a pleasant  land  to  see,”  the  contented  Dutch 
rs  preferred  to  stick  with  a known  quantity  than 
ik  the  uncertainties  of  farming  in  a wilderness. 

lure  of  profit  through  exploitation  of  the  natural 
fees  of  furs,  however,  was  too  great  for  more 
,_,fiurous  souls.  In  consequence,  the  New  Nether- 
^.;.pompany  was  formed  in  1614  to  pursue  this 
^five.  Thus  the  first  white  men  to  spend  any  con- 
^We  time  ashore  in  New  Netherland  were  Dutch 
*^aders.  These  men  were  not  colonists  in  the  strict 
^of  the  word,  for  their  business  of  trading  with  the 
for  furs  required  them  to  travel  to  the  Indian 

Ackerson,  a trustee  of  the  Society  since  1947  and 
^ojession  an  engineer,  is  well  known  for  his  avocation  of 
Lehigh  graduate  and  a mval  officer  during  WW  II, 
the  Complete  Book  of  Chrysanthemums  (Doubleday, 
<^nd  frequently  contributes  to  horticultural  magazines. 


encampments.  Undoubtedly  they  lived  off  the  land 
like  the  Indians  and  made  little  effort  to  cultivate  crops. 
Juet’s  account  of  the  landings  made  by  the  crew  of 
the  Halve  Maen  in  September,  1609,  mentions  the  gifts 
of  Indian  corn,  beans,  grapes  and  pompions,  a colloquial 
word  for  pumpkins.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Dutch  traders  who  followed  were  also  able  to  obtain 
these  food  items  from  the  Indians. 

So  often  history  is  the  result  of  existing  conditions 
rather  than  the  actions  of  the  people  whose  names  be- 
come associated  with  it.  This  seems  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  our  Dutch  forefathers  in  New  Amsterdam,  for 
they  landed  among  the  Lenni  Lenape  Indians,  largest 
and  most  friendly  of  the  eastern  tribes.  Also,  this  tribe 
was  the  most  advanced  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Had 
the  Indians  been  hostile,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  send  an  army  to  subdue  them.  This  would  have  re- 
quired large  quantities  of  food  which  could  only  be 
imported  at  great  cost  or  grown  locally.  Likewise,  if 
the  Indians  were  friendly  but  still  not  versed  in  agri- 
culture, the  grain  and  vegetables  which  were  part  of 
the  Dutch  diet  could  only  be  obtained  by  growing  them 
in  the  new  world.  In  either  case,  existence  in  New 
Amsterdam  would  have  required  farmers. 

From  1614  to  1626,  Dutch  mercantile  purpose  (more 
importantly  that  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
chartered  1621,  which  succeeded  the  New  Netherland 
Company)  seemed  to  rest  more  upon  exploitation  at 
minimum  cost  than  it  did  upon  building  a settlement 
which  could  eventually  return  a profit,  for  no  attempt 
was  made  to  colonize  the  island  of  Manhattan.  These 
may  well  have  been  twelve  critical  years  for  Holland; 
for,  without  the  foothold  on  the  land  which  would  have 
attained  through  agriculture,  there  developed  no  perma- 
nent link  with  the  homeland.  The  English  to  the  north 
and  south,  however,  looked  upon  North  America  as  a 
colonial  expansion  from  their  tight  little  island.  They 
arrived  in  the  new  world  with  the  equipment  required 
to  grow  their  own  food. 

In  1626  the  West  India  Company  took  a more  perma- 
nent point  of  view  with  respect  to  Manhattan  Island, 
for  Peter  Minuit  was  sent  to  establish  a settlement.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  he  concluded  his  famous  pur- 
chase of  the  island  from  the  Indians.  Apparently  the 
settlers  began  the  task  of  cultivating  crops,  for  this 
fact  is  noted  in  a letter  which  was  written  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  States-General  at  The  Hague  by  their  dele- 
gate, Pieter  Jansen  Schagen.  Text  of  Schagen’s  com- 
munication follows: 

High  and  Mighty  Lords, 

Here  arrived  yesterday  the  ship  Arms  of  Amsterdam  which 
on  the  23rd  of  September  sailed  from  New  Netherland  out  of 
the  Mauritius  River.  They  report  that  our  people  there  are 
of  good  cheer  and  live  peaceably.  Their  wives  have  also  borne 
children  there.  They  have  bought  the  island  of  Manhattes  from 
the  savages  for  the  value  of  sixty  guilders.  It  is  11,000  morgens 
in  extent.  They  had  all  their  grain  sown  by  the  middle  of  May 
and  harvested  in  the  middle  of  August.  They  send  small 
samples  of  summer  grain,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  canary  seed,  beans,  and  flax. 

The  cargo  of  the  aforesaid  ship  is; 

7246  beaver  skins  675  otter  skins  36  wildcat  skins 

178  half  otter  skins  48  mink  skins  33  mink 

34  rat  skins  Much  oak  timber  and  nut-wood 

Herewith  be  ye  High  and  Mighty  Lords  commended  to  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God.  At  Amsterdam,  the  Sth  of  November, 
Ao  1626. 

Your  High  Mightinesses’  Obedient,  P.  Schaghen 
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Having  disposed  of  the  pleasantries  in  the  first  part  of 
his  letter,  deputy  Schaghen  detailed  the  cargo  which  he 
evidently  felt  was  of  much  greater  interest  to  the 
States.  Presumably  also  the  samples  of  grain  represented 
more  an  indication  that  the  types  of  crops  grown  at 
home  could  also  be  grown  in  New  Netherland,  than 
they  did  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  grow 
agricultural  products  for  export.  In  fact,  in  va-a^y 
references  to  the  history  of  the  period  it  is  indicated 
that  the  strong  beer  and  liquor  which  could  be  produced 
from  grain  were  much  more  important  as  sales  aids  in 
the  transactions  between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers. 

Several  years  later  the  West  India  Company  felt  that 
the  services  of  a domine  were  required  in  New  Amster- 
dam, so  a request  was  made  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam 
for  a resident  domine.  Jonas  Michaelius  was  sent  in  this 
capacity  by  1628,  and  he  was  granted  a few  acres  of  land 
in  lieu  of  the  "free  table  which  otherwise  belonged  to 
me.”  The  good  domine  undoubtedly  was  much  better 
versed  in  the  Scriptures  than  he  was  in  farming,  for  in 
one  of  his  many  letters  to  his  superiors  he  stated  that 
Manhattan  was  somewhat  less  fertile  than  other  places 
and  was  troublesome  to  till  on  account  of  "the  multitude 
of  roots  of  shrubs  and  trees.”  Perhaps  he  was  think- 
ing only  in  terms  of  his  own  welfare  when  he  wrote, 
"we  want  ten  or  twelve  more  farmers  with  horses,  cows 
and  laborers  in  proportion  to  furnish  us  with  bread,  milk 
products  and  suitable  fruits”;  but,  as  though  he  was 
voicing  a divine  prophecy,  he  foretold  the  reason  for 
the  Dutch  loss  of  the  territory  36  years  later. 

Domine  Michaelius  was  faced  with  more  than  prob- 
lems of  material  sustenance  for  himself  and  spiritual 
sustenance  for  his  congregation.  His  consistory  of  four 
was  made  up  from  the  governing  officials  of  the  province 
and  he  often  found  himself  "hard  put  to  separate  Ec- 
clesiastical and  political  matters.”  Even  then  the  value 
of  separation  of  church  and  State  was  recognized,  but 
the  attempt  to  do  so  lasted  only  until  the  departure  of 
Domine  Michaelius  for  Holland,  undoubtedly  a happy 
day  for  him. 

Domine  Everardus  Bogardus  became  pastor  of  the 
first  Reformed  Dutch  Church  built  in  New  Amsterdam. 
Where  his  predecessor  had  resorted  to  diplomatically 
worded  letters  in  his  criticism  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion, Domine  Bogardus  took  to  his  pulpit  with  such 
vehement  sermons  as  to  shake  the  administrations  of 
several  successive  directors-general. 

The  history  of  New  Amsterdam  under  Director- 
General  Wouter  Van  Twiller  and  his  successor  William 
Kieft  does  not  reveal  much  change  towards  an  agrarian 
economy.  Of  course  the  influx  of  native  Hollanders, 
along  with  those  from  neighboring  countries  who  sought 
refuge  from  religious  persecution,  was  not  all  absorbed 
into  the  business  of  fur  trading,  but  this  remained  the 
principal  interest  of  administrators  appointed  by  the 
West  India  Company. 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  the  absence  of  large-scale 
farming  in  New  Netherland  was  the  result  of  a native 
grain  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  European  grains  re- 
quired preparation  of  the  land  and  harvesting  by  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing,  but  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  could  be 
grown  on  rough,  partially  cleared  land  where  other 
grains  would  not  grow,  and  it  was  easily  harvested. 
Thus  the  ease  with  which  furs  and  corn  could  be 
obtained  proved  to  be  a powerful  deterrent  to  the  more 
arduous  task  of  clearing  land  for  cultivation. 

In  1624  an  outpost  of  the  West  India  Company, 


known  as  Fort  Orange,  was  established  near^ 
Although  this  fort  served  to  protect  fur  trade- 
travels  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  it  also  made 
along  the  river  a safer  place  in  which  to 
result,  many  of  the  newer  arrivals  who  viewed 
and  its  new  colony  as  a haven  of  religious 
chose  this  area  for  their  homes.  They  were 
many  occupations,  but  many  of  them  turned  ^to^ 
ing  as  a necessity  for  survival.  Their  attach 
the  land  began  to  give  an  air  of  permanence  t/it 
Netherland,  but  it  came  too  late  to  provide  a®’ 
sailable  right  to  the  territory  based  upon  len- 
tenure. 

Although  the  area  claimed  by  the  West  India 
pany  stretched  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  ' 
peake  Bay,  with  New  Amsterdam  as  its  seat  of  g-^ 
ment,  the  English  disputed  the  claim  to  New  £n 
territory.  In  those  days  possession  was  at  least  a' 
nine-tenths  of  the  law  so  it  was  a foregone  cone' 
that  the  Dutch  would  be  forced  to  relinquish 
claim  to  the  Connecticut  lands.  This  they  did  in  ij 

This  period  in  the  history  of  New  Netherland  - 
have  been  relatively  pleasant  for  those  who  left- 
religious  and  military  turmoil  of  Europe,  for  there 
many  references  to  the  esthetic  side  of  residence  uj’ 
wilderness.  Adrian  Van  der  Donck,  the  Samuel  Pe 
of  New  Amsterdam,  wrote  much  about  the  hfe 
customs  of  the  settlers.  He  said,  "the  flowers 
eral  which  the  Netherlanders  have  introduced  there  aF' 
the  white  and  red  roses;  and  those  of  which  there 
none  before  in  the  country,  such  as  eglantine,  sew 
kinds  of  gilly  flowers,  jenolTelins,  different  varieties  ol®, 
fine  tulips,  crown  imperials,  white  lilies,  the  lily  frutuif" 
laria,  anemones,  baredames,  violets,  marigolds,  summeiti 
sots,  etc.  The  clove  tree  has  also  been  introduced,  and 
there  are  various  indigenous  trees  that  bear  handsoraei, 
flowers,  wffiich  are  unknown  in  the  Netherlands. 
also  find  there  are  some  flowers  of  native  growth,  as, 
for  instance,  sunflowers,  red  and  yellow  lilies,  moun- 
tain lilies,  morning  stars,  red,  white,  and  yellow  mart 
toffies  (a  very  sweet  flower),  several  species  of  bell 
flowers,  etc.,  to  which  I have  not  given  particular  at-  ' 
tention,  but  amateurs  would  hold  them  in  high  estima- 
tion and  make  them  widely  knowm.” 

In  the  biography  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  many  reference 
are  noted  which  indicate  that  "the  colonists  dined  weD 
on  wild  turkeys,  pigeons,  partridge,  geese  and  ducks, 
fish  and  shellfish.  Many  grew  their  own  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  neat  garden  plots  behind  their  houses  and  some 
even  raised  flowers.  There  w'as  a tendency  for  most 
Manhattan  families  to  raise  crops  of  rye,  barley,  wheat 
and  hops  to  be  made  into  hard  liquor  or  strong  beer. 
The  lack  of  professional  farmers,  however,  meant  a 
scarcity  of  eggs,  milk  and  cheese.” 

Further  up  the  river  the  story  wms  much  the  same, 
for  Mrs.  Grant,  a historian  of  the  period  who  lived  in 
Albany  tells  us,  "the  care  of  plants,  such  as  needed 
peculiar  care  or  skill  to  rear  them,  was  the  female 
province.  Everyone  in  town  or  country  had  a garden. 
Into  this  garden  no  foot  of  man  intruded  after  it  was 
dug  in  the  spring.  I think  I see  yet  w'hat  I have  so  often 
beheld  — a respectable  mistress  of  a family  going  out  to 
her  garden,  on  an  April  morning  with  her  great  calash, 
her  little  painted  basket  of  seeds,  and  her  rake  over  her 
shoulder  to  her  garden  of  labours.  A woman  in  very 
easy  circumstances  and  abundantly  gentle  in  form  and 
manners  would  sow  and  plant  and  rake  incessantly-’ 
{Continued  on  Page  12) 
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NAMING  CONEY  ISLAND 


celebrated  recreation  center  was  named 
^ney  Island”  off  the  northwestern  Irish 
ounty  Sligo  man,  Peter  O’Connor,  whose 
■thusa  plied  between  Sligo  and  New  York 
according  to  the  New  York  Sunday 
%er  4,  coloroto  section,  page  24.  The  place- 
fed  with  this  city’s  seaside  resort,  however, 
ites  back  to  Dutch  colonial  times. 

. cartographer  Jan  Vingboom  in  his  famous 
iap,  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  surveys  of 
id  adjacent  regions,  identifies  the  locality 
jiyland.  "Conyne”  stems  froni  /^onijne 
Cbbit,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  Middle 
(cony  or  coney),  which  has  the  sarne 
iyland”  is  of  course  synonymous  with  island, 
the  Vingboom  depiction  it  is  made  to  appear 

l^named  Hubbarde  in  1666  labelled  the  area 
'e  Lande”  in  his  sketch  of  "a  Plotte  of  ye 
,'f  ye  Towns  and  Places  on  ye  West  End  of 
iid  to  Hempstead  Bounds.”  Later,  in  1679, 
^iive  of  the  Labadists  describes  this  part  of 
^d  as  comprising  "several  small  islands  and 
fids,  such  as  Coney  Island  (’t  Conijnen 
J3,  low  sandy  island  of  about  three  hours 
I A salt  works  established  there  about  1 ^ 

St  manufacturing  business  set  up  within  the 
units  of  Brooklyn.  (See  History  of  Kings 
,y  Henry  R.  Stiles  [New  York:  W.  W.  Munsell 
i^84],  I,  189.) 


iier  Guard  Awards  Medals 


Ifation  of  two  Guard  service  medals,  election 
|s  and  an  address  on  colonial  weapons  highlighted 
|ual  Burgher  Guard  dinner  held  with  Captain 
ik  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  presiding  at  the  Williams  Club 
lovember  14.  In  other  activities  last  Fall,  the 
-^was  represented  by  Guardsmen  who  paraded 
S on  public  ceremonial  occasions, 
rick  W.  Bogert  and  Vincent  Van  Inwegen, 
«»men  since  19  55,  received  the  "Presidents’  Award” 
pM^edals  from  former  President  Walter  H.  Van 
' “ ^ The  citations  read  by  Captain  Van  Pelt  re- 
|o  their  exemplary  Guard  services  and,  in  addi- 
I Mr.  Van  Inwegen’s  four-term  presidency  of  the 
^unty  Branch  and  to  Mr.  Bogert’s  work  in  aid 
Halve  Maen,  for  which  he  has  written  extensively 
g^cked  proofs  for  more  than  two  years. 

M.  B.  Gilman’s  address  at  the  Guard  dinner 
’'"“Weapons  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  Period”  is  to  appear 
^arly  issue  of  dc  Halve  Maen. 

’.«1^ts  at  which  Guardsmen  led  by  Captain  Van 
?^Va6ted  for  the  Society  were  the  39th  annual  Massing 


.tcu  ior  Liie  oucicuy  cuv  t.. 

Colors  ceremonies  here,  October  2;  services  com- 
waring  the  tercentenary  of  Old  Bergen  Church, 
S City,  November  1 1 ; and  the  annual  service  foi 
^tic  societies  at  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John  the 
We,  November  20. 

Bgher  Guard  officers  elected  for  1960-61  are, 
%nants-.  F.  W.  Bogert,  Dr.  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek, 
YH.  Vanderveer,  William  P.  Van  Nostrand; 
^iant-.  Joseph  H.  Quackenbush,  Jr.;  Quartermaster- 
ffnts:  Roland  G.  Cortelyou,  Frank  D.  Hoornbeek, 
' L.  Van  Nuis,  Frederick  N.  Zabriskie. 


air  MAIL  SERVICE  IN  17th  CENTURY 

Colonists  in  the  area  once  New  Netherland  had  mail 
delivered  by  air  as  early  as  1684.  Starting  that  year, 

and  continuing  for  about  a century,  messages  were 
transmitted  by  carrier  pigeon  between  New  York  and 
Troy  for  the  equivalent  of  five  dollars  a 
is  stated  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald-Trtbnne, 
December  11. 


Bergen  Church  Celebrates  300th 

The  oldest  Dutch  Reformed  congregation  in  New 
Jersey  (and  probably  the  oldest  church  of  any  kind  in 
the  State)  celebrated  its  300th  anmversary  during  the 
month  of  November.  It  was  in  October,  1660  that 
Director  Stuyvesant  wrote  home  to  their  high  an 
mightinesses”  of  the  States  General  that  the  town  of 
Bergen,  across  the  Hudson  from  New  Amsterdam,  re- 
quired the  services  of  a domme.  In  that  same  year  Old 
Bergen  Reformed  Church  in  Jersey  City,  as  it  is  known 
today,  came  into  being.  By  1663  the  congregation 
was  evidently  old  enough  to  experience  trouble  since 
they  were  complaining  to  Director  Stuyvesant  that  their 
precentor,  Engelbert  Steenhuysen,  was  not  living  up  to 

his  contract.  . , 

For  the  first  89  years  the  congregation  was  kept 
alive  through  devoted  efforts  of  its  members.  Ihere 
was  no  regular  domine.  On  occasion  one  came  over 
from  New  Amsterdam  to  celebrate  the  Sacraments. 
But  the  regular  Sunday  worship  was  conducted  by 
members  of  consistory  who  doubtless  read  the  prayers 
from  the  Liturgy  and  sermom  from 

by  prominent  ministers  in  Holland.  When  the  fis 
minister.  Rev.  Peter  De  Wint,  was  called  in  1749,  the 
experience  was  a heartbreaking  one  since  he  proved  to 
be  an  impostor  and  was  soon  deposed. 

While  there  are  traditions  that  a log  chapel  was 
erected  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  congregation 
in  1660,  a fine  octagonal  stone  church  was  built  m 
1680,  replaced  in  1773  by  a larger  edifice.  This  in  turn 
gave  way  to  the  present  church  building  which  was 
idicated  in  1841.  Among  the  prized  possessions  of 
Old  Bergen  are  two  chalices,  made  from  silver-  coins 
donated  by  the  congregation  in  1730.  Hendrickus 
Boelen  was  the  craftsman. 

Celebration  of  this  significant  anniversary  began 
some  time  ago  when  a sum  of  money  was  raised  for 
complete  rehabilitation  of  the  building  as  well  as  con- 
struction of  new  parish  house  facilities.  The  month  of 
festivities  itself  included  such  events  as  a Denomina- 
tional Sunday,  a Historical  Service,  a Tercentenary 
Banquet,  and  a Reunion  Day.  T^  celebration  was 
concluded  with  a celebration  of  Holy  Communion. 
Among  prominent  speakers  who  shared  in  the  cel^ra- 
tion  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Bast,  President  of  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Dr.  Richard 
McCormick  of  Rutgers  University,  former  Governor 
Alfred  Driscoll,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Poling  of  the  Christian 

Herald.  , 

The  anniversary  events  included  one  unexpected  one. 
Speaker  at  the  Forward  Look  Sunday  was  Dr.  Irwin 
Lubbers,  President  of  Hope  College  in  Holland,  Mich. 
During  the  service,  by  authority  of  the  Hope  College 
board,  he  presented  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  to  the  minister  of  Old  Bergen  Church,  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Soeter.  Dr.  Soeter  is  the  tenth  domine  in 

the  three  centuries  of  Old  Bergen  history  „ ^ „ n 
[Rei  . Dr.  H.  G.  n.} 
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j HUDSON  RIVER  HAD  MANY  NAMES 

I Before  it  became  known  as  the  Hudson,  the  great 

river  explored  by  Henry  Hudson  for  the  Dutch  in  1609 
had  at  least  seven  other  names.  In  various  documents 
of  the  early  17th  century,  besides  a reference  to  "de 
riviere  Hudson”  in  Dutch  admiralty  archives  (1614), 
it  is  identified  as  "reviere  van  Nova  Virginia”  (1613); 
the  "reviere  Montanges”  (1614) ; the  river  of  Montanea 
(1614) ; river  of  the  "vorst  Mauritius”  (1614) ; Rio  de 
Montanga  (1619);  Rio  de  Montaigne  (1622),  and  as 
the  Noordrivier,  according  to  Dr.  Simon  Hart  in  his 
scholarly  study.  The  Prehistory  of  the  New  Netherland 
Company  (Amsterdam,  1959). 


AGRICULTURE  IN  NEW  NETHERLAND 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 

On  September  8,  1664,  Stuyvesant  was  forced  to 
surrender  New  Amsterdan*  the  English,  since  the  ill- 
protected  harbor  was  beset  by  a superior  fleet  of  Eng- 
lish men-o’-war.  Thus  the  Dutch  flag  was  lowered 
without  a shot  being  fired,  but  never  in  recorded  history 
has  defeat  resulted  in  less  actual  change.  The  Dutch, 
together  with  the  colonists  from  other  lands  which  they 
had  sheltered,  were  permitted  to  retain  all  their  pos- 
sessions. A change  in  name  to  New  York,  plus  a change 
in  civil  administration,  which  many  an  easy-going 
burgher  secretly  welcomed,  was  the  only  outward  sign 
that  an  empire  had  changed  hands.  This  was  not  the 
end  of  Dutch  rule  and  certainly  not  of  its  culture,  for 
in  1673,  while  England  was  engaged  in  her  third  naval 
war  against  Holland,  three  Dutch  sea  captains  joined 
forces  to  retake  the  province.  They  demanded  uncondi- 
tional surrender  from  the  commander  of  the  fort  at 
New  York  and  at  length  took  possession  when  the 
Dutch  militia  here  refused  to  defend  it.  The  following 
year,  however,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  States 
General  ceded  the  province  of  New  Netherland  to  Eng- 
land in  the  treaty  of  Westminister. 

TTius  we  come  to  the  end  of  an  era  in  which  the 
Dutch  approached  colonialism,  not  with  the  witch- 
burning zeal  of  conquerors,  but  rather  with  the  desire 
of  establishing  a pleasant  place  in  w'hich  to  practice 
freedom  from  stifling  dogmas  of  any  type.  Had  they 
based  their  colonization  upon  agriculture,  the  race  for 
occupation  of  the  land,  which  began  with  the  English 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620,  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a vastly  different  chapter  of  history  for 
America. 

Today,  as  we  look  back  on  the  pages  of  history  writ- 
ten by  our  forefathers,  we  might  feel  that  the  course 
of  events  could  have  been  altered  to  permit  continua- 
ation  of  Dutch  rule.  However,  in  the  subsequent 
developments  which  have  made  our  land  the  greatest 
free  nation  in  the  world,  the  contributions  of  the  Dutch 
have  been  many.  As  I see  the  Dutch  influence  in  our 
form  of  government,  in  our  legal  system  and  our  liberal 
viewpoint,  I am  proud  to  be  an  American  of  Dutch 
descent. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  1 

Judge  HENRY  F.  SCHENK 

Henry  Frelinghuysen  Schenk,  formerly  a judge 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  and  member  of  The  Holb 
Society  of  New  York  since  1940,  died  at  the  age  of^^p 
in  Riverview  Hospital,  Red  Bank,  Wednesday,  OctoK^S 
5,  1960.  A descendant  of  Johannes  Schenk,  who 
tied  in  Bushwick,  L.  I.,  after  emigrating  in  1683  froi^^?^ 
Middleburg,  the  Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  New  Yor^ro 
City,  January  2 5,  1911,  son  of  Henry  Frelinghuys^^ 
Schenk  and  Mary  Margaret  Foran.  He  attended 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  schools  and  Canterbury  School  in’’  ’ 
New'  Milford,  Conn.,  afterward  graduating  from  Princei" ' 
ton  University  with  honors  in  1934  and  from  Harvard  ' 
Law  School  in  1937.  Admitted  to  practice  in  I9}j  j 
he  specialized  in  equity  matters  while  associated  witjj'^- 
former  Vice  Chancellor  Merrit  Lane.  Later  he  serveji 
as  attorney  for  the  State  Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission v 
and  as  trial  lawyer  with  the  well  known  firm  of  Auten. 
rieth  & Wortendyke,  Newark.  He  became  a counsellor'  - 
at  law  in  1941  and  taught  at  Seton  Hall  University 
Law  School.  During  World  War  II  he  served  four, 
years  as  a naval  officer,  principally  with  the  Joint  and 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  returned  to  civilian  life 
in  1946,  having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  earned  commendation  for  outstanding 
service.  For  a time  he  was  secretary  to  the  late,  then  ' 
State  Senator,  Samuel  L.  Bodine.  Named  Deputy  At-  ; , 
torney  General  of  New  Jersey,  he  represented  the  State 
in  litigation  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  1952  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  Court  by  Governor  Alfred  Driscoll,  and 
achieved  a notable  judicial  record  in  that  his  decisions 
were  never  reversed  on  appeal.  He  resigned  the  office 
in  195  5 to  re-enter  private  practice  at  his  offices  in 
Flemington  and  Red  Bank.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Margaret  Catherine  Vahlsing;  a daughter, 
Miss  Susan  Schenk;  and  a brother  John  F.  Schenk  of 
Flemington.  Services  were  held  at  Holcombe  Funeral 
Home,  Flemington,  October  8,  with  interment  in  St. 
Magdalene’s  Cemetery. 

GARRET  A.  DENISE 

Garret  Augustus  Denise,  a member  of  The  Hodand 
Society  of  New  York  since  193  3,  died  at  the  age  of  84 
in  Fitkin  Memorial  Hospital,  Neptune,  N.  J.,  Monday, 
October  17,  1960.  Descended  from  Teunis  (Nyssen) 
Denyse,  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  from  Bunnick, 
Utrecht,  the  Netherlands,  about  163  8,  he  w'as  born  at 
Tennent,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1876,  son  of  Sidney  Denise 
and  Sarah  Jane  Van  Derveer.  Long  an  outstanding 
banker  and  civic  leader  in  Freehold,  he  attended  Mon- 
mouth County  public  schools  and  evidenced  bu'nness 
skill  at  a very  early  age.  Starting  work  at  14  as  cash 
boy  in  the  David  Van  Derveer  Perrine  store,  Freci.old, 
he  came  to  manage  the  firm’s  financial  affairs  before  he 
left  to  enter  the  banking  field.  In  1901  he  commenced 
his  5 5-year  association  with  the  Central  National  Bank, 
rising  to  be  cashier  in  1906,  a director  in  1916,  and 
president  in  1922.  He  served  3 3 years  as  president  and 
became  board  chairman  in  19  5 5,  a year  before  the  insti- 
tution merged  with  First  National  Bank  of  Freehold,  o 
which  he  was  executive  committee  chairman  and  bon' 
orary  board  chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Forrrcriy 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Bankers  Association  and  of 
Monmouth  County  Bankers  Association,  he  had  been  J" 
executive  committeeman  of  the  American  Bankers  AssO" 
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He  was  actively  identified  with  the  Second 
d Church  of  Freehold,  and  served  as  trustee  of 
Golf  and  Country  Club  and  of  the  Freehold 
Association.  A member  of  the  Monmouth 
'onument  Commission,  by  appointment  of 
overnor  Walter  E.  Edge,  he  was  charter  mem- 
ofiicer  of  the  Freehold  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
.'president  of  the  Holland  Society’s  Monmouth 
ranch  1948-53,  a trustee  of  Monmouth  County 
ai  Association  since  1932,  and  member  of  the 
sey  Historical  Society.  He  was  unmarried. 
S include  a sister,  Mrs.  George  K.  Heyers  of 
j three  nephews,  Edgar  V.  Denise  of  Fair 
John  V.  Denise  of  Freehold,  both  members  of 
*ety,  and  Denise  Heyers  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  and 
eces.  Services  were  held  at  the  W.  H.  Freeman 
Freehold,  October  20,  with  interment  in  Maple - 
aetery. 

ERNEST  E.  BLAUVELT 
Elvin  Blauvelt,  a member  of  The  Holland 
of  New  York  since  1911,  died  at  the  age  of  76  in 
ri,  N.  J.,  General  Hospital,  Wednesday,  October 
^0.  Descended  from  Gerrit  Hendricksen  (Blau- 
;ho  in  1637  came  to  this  country  from  Deventer, 
i,  he  was  born  in  Paterson,  April  10,  1884,  son 
*am  D.  Blauvelt  and  Annie  Elvin.  A well  known 
ersey  banker  for  nearly  60  years,  he  began  his 
with  the  Hamilton  Trust  Company  in  Paterson 
'raduating  from  Newark  Academy  in  1903. 
ears  later  he  joined  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
:h,  of  which  his  father,  the  late  William  D.  Blau- 
as  president.  After  serving  successively  as  teller, 
ftt  cashier  and  cashier,  he  was  elected  first  vice- 
^ht  and  director  in  1946.  He  became  president 
47  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  bank 
in  19  50  with  First  National  Bank  of  Passaic 
continuing  with  the  latter  as  board  member 
the  time  of  his  death.  President  of  the  Holland 
^s  Passaic  County  Branch  1928-33,  he  was  a 
^r  of  Paterson  General  Hospital  and  Cedar  Lawn 
"ry,  and  a member  of  Eastside  Presbyterian 
Association  of  Blauvelt  Descendants,  Ivanhoe 
:_F.  & A.  M.,  and  the  Paterson  and  Hawthorne 
Clubs.  His  father  was  a member  of  the  Society, 
.ying  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Addy  Blauvelt; 
‘ns,  William  D.,  of  Franklin  Lakes,  and  Robert 
Taterson,  a life  member  of  the  Society;  a daugh- 
s.  Andrew  W.  Patten  of  Morristown;  two  sisters, 
grandchildren.  Services  were  held  from  the 
Funeral  Home,  Paterson,  October  28. 

ALVIN  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
Seaward  Van  Benthuysen,  a member  of  The 
,d  Society  of  New  York  since  1923,  died  at  the 
f 75  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
iber  24,  1960.  Descended  from  Paulus  Martense 
^enthuysen,  who  came  to  New  Netherland  from 
, d about  1638,  he  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
her  30,  18  84,  son  of  John  Everett  Van  Ben- 
and  Henrietta  Doretta  Zwahlen.  Valuation 
and  for  many  years  a consultant  in  newspaper 
Sement,  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
W his  career  he  was  with  Barrow  Wade  Guthrie 
accountants,  afterward  becoming  financial  man- 
or a group  of  textile  and  utility  companies.  From 
to  193  3 he  was  treasurer  and  a director  of  Press 
oing  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  operated  the  old 
or  A World  and  related  properties.  During  this 


period  he  was  also  identified  with  various  pulp  and  paper, 
timber  and  coal  mining  interests.  After  193  3 he  was 
active  as  consultant  in  the  field  of  newspaper  opera- 
tion and  management.  Considered  an  authority  in  ap- 
praisal of  intangible  values,  he  conducted  valuations  for 
the  New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  other  properties.  He  wrote  a book, 
"Newspaper  Organization  and  Accounting”  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1931),  and  contributed 
articles  to  Editor  Publisher,  The  Controller,  and  to 
other  publications.  In  recent  years  he  compiled  and 
published  genealogical  studies  of  the  Van  Benthuysen, 
Van  Kleeck,  Seward,  Dally,  Conklin  and  Vanderhoof 
families,  noted  in  de  Halve  Maen  for  April  195  3 and 
January  1958.  A 32nd  degree  Mason  and  former  of- 
ficer of  Flatbush  Chapter  298,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  he 
was  a Shriner  and  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Controllers  Institute.  His  wife,  the 
former  Helen  Georgene  Legel,  died  in  19  5 7.  He  is 
survived  by  a son,  Everett  S.  Van  Benthuysen,  and 
grandson,  Thomas,  both  of  San  Diego,  Calif.;  a 
nephew,  Everett  Van  Benthuysen  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.; 
and  two  nieces.  Services  were  held  from  the  W.  B. 
Cooke  Home,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  E.  KNICKERBOCKER 
Dr.  William  Edwin  Knickerbocker,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1929,  died  at  the 
age  of  75  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
Wednesday,  December  21,  1960.  A descendant  of 
Harmen  Jansen  Knickerbacker  who  came  to  this  country 
about  1666  from  Friesland,  the  Netherlands,  he  was 
born  in  Upper  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y., 
September  1,  188  5,  son  of  George  Sharp  Knickerbocker 
and  Isabel  Canning.  Professor-emeritus  of  Romance 
languages  at  City  College,  where  he  taught  for  48  years, 
he  received  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  City  Col- 
lege in  1904  and  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  from 
Columbia  University  in  1911.  After  teaching  three 
years  in  the  New  York  City  schools  he  joined  the  City 
College  faculty  as  instructor  in  1907,  becoming  assis- 
tant professor,  associate  professor,  professor,  and  depart- 
mental chairman  before  his  retirement  in  19  5 5.  He 
served  also  as  departmental  supervisor  in  Townsend  Har- 
ris Hall,  preparatory  school  of  the  college,  1918-20,  and 
of  the  evening  session,  1916-38,  besides  continuing  his 
studies  in  a number  of  trips  abroad.  Author  of  French 
and  Spanish  grammar  and  composition  textbooks,  he 
contributed  articles  on  Spanish  philology  to  professional 
journals  and  edited  a Spanish-language  manual  for  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  During 
the  late  1940’s  he  figured  in  a widely  publicized  con- 
troversy involving  academic  practices  of  an  allegedly 
discriminatory  nature,  of  which  charges  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  exonerated  him  in  1949.  A member 
of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Delta  Alpha  fraternities,  he 
was  affiliated  with  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  Modern  Language  Association,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Annie  Louise 
Young,  whom  he  married  in  1906;  and  a brother,  Edwin 
Knickerbocker.  Services  were  held  at  the  Campbell 
funeral  church  here,  December  23. 


CURFEW  ON  DUTCH  SUPPER  PARTIES 
Tavern-keepers  were  forbidden  to  give  any  "supper 
parties”  after  nine  o’clock  at  night  in  New  Amsterdam. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

With  great  pleasure  the  publications 
committee  presents  the  first  issue  of  de 
Halve  Maen  in  its  new  20-page  size,  which 
is  to  be  published  in  regular  sequence  from 
now  on.  Quantitatively  it  is  about  20  per- 
cent larger  than  its  predecessors.  Quality, 
however,  is  our  main  objective.  In  this 
respect  the  present  "doctoral  issue,”  we 
feel,  provides  readers  with  a rare  treat.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that  a single  number  will 
reflect  articles  written  by  distinguished 
doctors  of  philosophy,  of  letters,  of  divinity, 
and  of  medicine.  Members’  comment  as  to 
the  magazine’s  general  make-up  and  cover- 
age in  the  expanded  format  is  cordially 
invited. 

Needful  to  say,  the  augmented  edition  is 
made  possible  entirely  through  the  generosity 
of  members.  Contributions  of  funds  far 
exceed  those  received  at  this  time  in  previous 
years,  and  assure  the  committee  the  means 
for  defraying  increased  costs.  About  30 
percent  of  the  whole  membership  has  fur- 
nished aid  — an  excellent  response  indeed 
for  these  days  of  heavy  taxes  and  other 
demands  — and  donations  are  still  coming 
in.  A list  of  donors  is  being  assembled  for 
publication  in  the  October  issue.  Mean- 
while, the  membership  should  know  how 
deeply  appreciative  every  member  of  the 
committee  is  for  this  renewed  expression  of 
confidence. 
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Organized  in  1885  to  collect  and  preserve  information  respecting  the  settle- 
ment and  early  history  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory,  foster  and  promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  Dutch 
ancestors  of  its  members;  to  maintain  a library  relating  to  the  Dutch  in 
.America;  and  to  prepare  papers,  essays,  books,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  genealogy  of  the  Dutch  in  America. 

The  Society  is  comprised  of  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  of  residents 
of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  .America  prior  to  1675. 

De  Halve  Maen,  published  quarterly  by  the  Societv  in  April,  July, 
Octo.ber  and  January,  is  entered  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Communications  to  the  editor  should  be  directed  to  the  Societv’s  address.  15 
William  Street,  New  York  5,  telephone  BOwling  Green  9-2120. 


Not  in  many  years  has  the  Society  pub- 
lished a Hollander’s  writings  upon  a matter 
of  such  interest  as  Hudson’s  voyage  of 
1609.  Dr.  Simon  Hart,  of  Amsterdam,  is 
eminently  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
one  of  perennial  fascination  to  students  of 
American  history.  His  article,  at  page  7, 
clarifies  many  details  hitherto  obscure  or 
unknown  about  a great  venture  which 
established  the  Dutch  here  and  brought  our 
forebears  from  Holland  to  New'^  Nether- 
land  not  long  afterward.  We  acknowledge 
a genuine  debt  to  Dr.  Hart  for  permission 
to  publish,  and  to  Miss  de  Voogd  for  the 
translation.  Our  only  regret  is  the  pic- 
torial result  obtained  in  reducing  the  1609 
document  to  fit  into  our  format;  but  mem- 
bers have  our  assurance  that  the  East  India 
Company  clerk’s  handwriting  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  indecipherable  to  begin 
with. 

Since  Hudson’s  ship  de  Halve  Maen 
figures  so  importantly  in  Dr.  Hart’s  article, 
it  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  the  noun 
"moon”  in  Dutch  has  been  maatt  for  well 
over  200  years.  The  word  maen,  its  earlier 
equivalent,  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
Chaucerian  usage  in  English  ("His  brydcl 
as  the  sonne  shoon,  / Or  as  the  mone 
light.”). 
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CALENDAR  OF  SPRING  EVENTS 

Union  County  Branch  dinner,  at  Wally’s  Tavern, 
Watchung,  N.  J.,  6:30  p.m.,  Monday,  April  10. 

Essex  County  Branch  dinner,  Glen  Ridge  Country 
Club,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  April  21. 

Long  Island  Branch  dinner.  Cherry  Valley  Country 
Club,  Garden  City,  L.I.,  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  May  S. 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner.  Governor  Clinton 
Hotel,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  6:3  0 p.m.,  Saturday,  May  13. 

Middlesex  County  Branch  dinner.  Colonial  Farms, 
Middlebush,  N.  J.,  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  May  19. 

Annual  Memorial  Church  Service,  Domine  Palen, 
Middle  Collegiate  Church,  Second  Avenue  and  7th 
Street,  New  York  City,  11:00  a.m.,  Sunday,  May  21. 

Old  Bergen  County  Spring  meeting,  at  place  to  be 
announced;  Saturday,  June  3. 

Union  County  Branch-Burgher  Guard  picnic,  at  home 
of  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  90  Martine  Avenue,  Fan- 
wood,  N.  J.,  Saturday  afternoon,  June  10. 


Board  Discusses  Branch  Rebates 

Procedures  whereby  the  parent  Society  may  furnish 
financial  support  to  distant  Branches  were  the  subject 
of  extended  debate  in  the  quarterly  trustees’  meeting  at 
the  Union  Club  of  New  York,  Thursday,  March  9. 
With  President  Van  der  Veer  in  the  chair,  the  board 
also  heard  progress  reports  by  officers  and  committees, 
authorized  actions  for  endowment,  library  and  adminis- 
tration, and  elected  13  new  members. 

Branch  rebates  are  accountable  funds  which  the 
trustees  may  grant  in  aid  of  programs  actively  con- 
ducted by  Branches  located  more  than  5 5 miles  from 
New  York.  Long  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  gen- 
erally, the  policy  has  proven  difficult  to  administer 
because  of  widely  disparate  Branch  circumstances. 

TTie  solution,  it  was  felt,  must  balance  the  need  for 
widescale  Branch  activities  in  relation  to  the  Society’s 
resources.  More  specific  refund  criteria,  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  concerned,  require  formulation.  Thus, 
believing  that  these  Branches  should  be  heard  in  the 
matter,  the  trustees  decided  to  schedule  it  for  disposi- 
tion at  their  joint  dinner  meeting  with  the  vice- 
presidents  in  June. 

For  the  endowment  committee  Trustee  Vreeland  re- 
ported his  group  steadily  at  work  to  implement  its  plans 
for  substantially  improving  the  Society’s  fiscal  condition. 
The  Branch  presidents  might  well  be  interested  in  ad- 
vancing these  projects,  he  said.  He  requested  authority, 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Van  der  Veer  Is  Voted  Second 
Term  as  President  of  Society 

In  one  of  the  best-attended  annual  meetings  of  recent 
years,  held  at  the  Union  Club  here  Thursday  evening, 
April  6,  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  To  serve  with  him  during  1961-62 
the  members  elected  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  as  secre- 
tary in  succession  to  Charles  A.  Van  Patten,  and  re- 
elected J.  Cornell  Schenck,  treasurer.  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest 
R.  Palen,  domine,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman, 
associate  domine.  In  addition  the  members  named  five 
trustees  and  confirmed  24  Branch  heads  in  office  as 
vice-presidents. 

Pursuant  to  long-established  custom,  the  proceedings 
commenced  with  a parade  of  the  Society’s  Colors  and 
Beaver  by  Burgher  Guardsmen  led  by  Captain  Van  Pelt. 
After  the  President’s  opening  remarks,  new  members 
present  were  cordially  greeted  by  name.  Reports  by 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  offered,  and  the  necrology 
read.  Trustee  Tappen  then  presented  the  slate  of  candi- 
dates nominated  for  office,  which,  with  Col.  Lydecker 
as  chairman,  the  assemblage  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Van  der  Veer  in  his  address,  besides  stressing  the 
vital  importance  of  building  up  endowment  funds,  called 
for  expanded  programs  of  activity  to  support  the 
Society’s  historical  purposes.  To  conduct  these  essential 
activities,  the  Society  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many 
Branches  led  by  capable  and  historically-minded  men. 
Theirs  is  a real  opportunity  for  service,  he  said,  noting 
that  a trustee  committee  on  Branches  had  been  perma- 
nently set  up  to  aid  them. 

Commenting  on  other  phases  of  affairs,  he  referred 
to  the  expansion  of  dc  Halve  Maer?  and  complimented 
the  Society’s  officers  and  committees.  Branch  presidents 
and  Burgher  Guard  for  excellent  service,  especially  cit- 
ing Mr.  Van  Patten  for  his  constitutional  revision  last 
year.  After  adjournment,  the  members  enjoyed  a social 
hour  followed  by  dinner  and  an  evening  of  informal 
good  fellowship. 

Of  those  named  to  new  posts  for  the  first  time. 
Secretary  Van  Sinderen  comes  from  a well  known 
Brooklyn  family,  one  of  whom,  A.  H.  Van  Sinderen,  was 
an  incorporator  of  the  Society  in  188  5.  The  new  trustees 
are  Mr.  Van  Patten  and  Raymond  F.  Dey.  New  vice- 
presidents  and  their  Branches  are:  Jansen  H.  Van  Etten, 
Old  Bergen  County;  Dudley  N.  Van  Kleeck,  Dutchess 
County;  Elmer  B.  Vliet,  Mid-West;  Dr.  Stanley  K. 
Hornbeck,  Potomac;  and  Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M.D., 
Ulster  County. 
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Hornbeck  Cited  at  W inter  Dinner 

Braving  near-zero  temperature  and  heavy  new-fallen 
snows  during  the  recent  severe  New  York  winter,  mem- 
bers and  guests  attended  in  force  the  Mid-Winter  dinner 
meeting  held  at  th#  Union  Club  here  Monday  evening, 
February  6.  Pre^dent  Van  der  Veer  conferred  upon 
former  Ambassador  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck  the  disting- 
uished service  citation  awarded  annually  to  a Society 
member  for  outstanding  achievement.  Highlighting  the 
program  was  Dr.  Hornbeck’s  address,  “An  Abiding 
Frontier,”  published  in  substance  beginning  on  page  5. 

After  a social  hour  the  proceedings  began  with 
Burgher  Guardsmen  parading  and  securing  the  Society’s 
Colors  and  Beaver  under  direction  of  Captain  Kendrick 
Van  Pelt,  Jr.  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  Domine  of  the 
Society,  invoked  the  Divine  blessing.  Following  dinner. 
President  Van  der  Veer  reviewed  the  progress  of  Society 
affairs.  Adverting  then  to  the  honor  to  be  bestowed,  he 
outlined  Dr.  Hornbeck’s  career  and  conferred  the  award. 

Gracefully  accepting  the  citation  Dr.  Hornbeck  in 
his  prefatory  remarks  observed,  to  appreciative  laughter, 
that  "the  Establishment  made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I would  be  expected  to  talk.”  He  spoke  warmly  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  Netherlands  while  ambassador  there;  and 
referred  to  the  matter  of  choosing  a topic — pointing  out 
that  one  possible  subject,  himself,  had  been  firmly 
vetoed  by  Mrs.  Hornbeck. 

He  mentioned  the  Dutch  pioneer  Warrenaer  Hoorn- 
beeck,  who  founded  the  family  in  this  country  upon  set- 
tling in  1662  near  Wiltwyck  (now  Kingston,  N.  Y.). 
Warrenaer’s  son  Jacobus  ventured  to  distant  places,  as 
did  Jacobus’  son  Simon,  with  the  speaker’s  branch  of  the 
family  variously  sojourning  over  the  generations  in 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

In  the  age-old  conflict  between  those  who  would 
dominate  by  force  and  those  who  aspire  to  freedom. 
Dr.  Hornbeck  declared  in  coming  to  the  substance  of 
his  address,  this  nation  has  ever  sided  with  the  latter. 
Today’s  tensions  prompt  the  query:  whence  comes  and 
what  is  the  bedrock  of  our  country’s  attitude  and  action 
with  other  countries.  Hence  the  subject  for  discussion, 
“An  Abiding  Frontier.” 

Burgher  Guard  members  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremonial  parades,  besides  Captain  Van  Pelt,  were 
Cornelius  Ackerson,  Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  Frederick 
W.  Bogert,  Bruce  S.  Cornell,  Roland  G.  Cortelyou,  Dr. 
R.  W.  De  Groat,  Dr.  G.  J.  Deyo,  F.  D.  Hoornbeek, 
R.  C.  Van  Aken,  J.  H.  Vanderveer,  and  S.  A.  Zabriskie. 


DUTCH  LAWYER  SEEKING  INFORMATION 

For  his  university  thesis  concerning  the  17th  century 
Dutch  legal  system  in  America,  and  the  functions  of 
early  Dutch  notaries,  J.  A.  Schiltkamp  of  Groningen 
spent  several  days  last  month  in  research  at  the  Society’s 
library.  Before  returning  to  Holland  he  was  to  visit 
other  libraries  in  New  York  and  Albany  for  materials 
relating  to  New  Netherland,  Curacao,  Surinam,  and  the 
Dutch  colony  in  Brazil. 

He  would  welcome  correspondence  about  sources. 
His  special  interest  is  to  learn  whether  Dutch  colonial 
laws  differed  from  those  of  the  homeland.  The  thesis, 
to  be  published  in  about  two  years,  is  for  a doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Schiltkamp  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  as  Notary  from  Groningen  in 
1947  and  practiced  there  and  in  Curacao.  His  address: 
28  Zuiderlaan,  Hoogezand,  Groningen,  the  Netherlands. 


STATEN  ISLAND  MARKS  TERCENTENARY 

The  300th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  Staten  Island  opens  with  a com- 
memorative program  and  Tulip  Festival  ceremonies  at 
Wagner  College,  Grimes  Hill,  in  that  borough,  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  23. 

Wide  interest  attends  the  well-planned  month-by- 
month  series  of  events  arranged  to  mark  the  settling  at 
Oude  Dorp  by  Pierre  Billion’s  party  of  19  Dutch  and 
Walloon  pioneers  and  their  families  under  authority 
granted  by  Director  Peter  Stuyvesant  on  August  22, 
1661.  Prior  attempts  to  colonize  the  area  were  by 
Michael  Pauw  in  the  early  1630’s,  by  David  Pietersz  de 
Vries  during  1638-41,  and  by  Cornelis  Melyn  in  1642- 
43  and  1650-5  5.  An  excellent  historical  monograph 
has  been  issued,  first  in  a tercentennial  series:  “Staten 
Island’s  First  Permanent  Settlement,”  by  Vernon  B. 
Hampton,  borough  director  and  Celebration  chairman 
(pub.  Staten  Island  Hist.  Soc.,  1960). 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

which  the  board  granted,  to  solicit  funds  both  for 
general  and  specific  purposes. 

Publications  chairman  Amerman  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  his  committee  for  members’  contributions  in 
support  of  the  newly  enlarged  20-page  de  Halve  Maen. 
Aid  now  received,  literary  as  well  as  financial,  will  go 
far  toward  assuring  success  of  projected  committee 
plans,  he  said. 

Many  recent  accessions  to  the  library  were  noted  by 
Trustee  Vreeland.  He  also  reported  progress  in  cata- 
loging the  Society’s  church  records.  Cost  estimates 
are  to  be  obtained  with  a view  to  publishing  a complete 
catalog  of  library  contents  and  microfilming  27  volumes 
of  board  meeting  minutes  and  250  manuscript  pages  of 
much-used  genealogical  records. 

In  other  actions  the  trustees  approved  the  budget  for 
1961-62  and  accepted  other  reports  by  officers  and 
committee  heads.  TTie  Burgher  Guard  is  at  maximum 
5 0-man  strength.  Captain  Van  Pelt  reported,  with  the 
recent  election  of  Walter  Russell  Van  Riper,  personnel 
administrator  with  U.  S.  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
and  Donald  Frederick  Sutphen,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  adver- 
tising executive. 

Members  will  note  from  a leaflet  accompanying  this 
issue  the  attractive  necktie  which  has  been  specially 
designed  for  the  Society.  Of  Dutch-blue  silk  in  which 
is  woven  the  Lion  of  Holland  device,  it  may  be  pur- 
chased at  headquarters  in  the  near  future.  The  ten 
dozen  on  order  will  be  disposed  of  on  a first- come  first- 
served  basis. 

The  Society’s  roster  now  stands  at  103  5 members 
(200  life  and  83  5 annual),  inclusive  of  13  candidates 
the  trustees  elected  upon  report  of  their  eligibility  by 
Chairman  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee.  Names 
of  the  new  members  follow: 

EDWARD  DOANE  DELAMATER,  M.D.,  Gulph  Mills,  Pa. 
WILLIAM  GROAT  DELAMATER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
FREDERICK  MARTIN  FONDA,  Hillsborough,  Calif. 
RICHARD  W.  LENT,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

LEE  HORACE  OSTRANDER,  JR„  Northbrook,  111. 
RICHARD  GEORGE  POST,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

SAMUEL  PRUYN,  JR.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

BLAKE  SMITH  RAPLEE,.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  CORNELL  SCHENCK,  JR.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

LLOYD  EUCLID  VAN  AKEN,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  VAN  GELDER,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

EUGENE  VAN  VOORHIS,  Irondequoit,  N.  Y. 

DANIEL  HORN  VAN  WINKLE,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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Branch  Meetings: 

MID-WEST  ELECTS  VLIET.  — Elmer  B.  VUet, 
board  chairman  of  Abbott  Laboratories  and  Chicago 
civic  leader,  became  Branch  president  in  succession  to 
Wesley  Hardenbergh  at  a luncheon  meeting  held  at  the 
Union  League  Club  in  Chicago,  Friday,  February  24. 
Other  officers  elected  are  Arthur  J.  Fleyer,  secretary; 
J.  M.  Van  Valkenburgh,  treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  William 
S.  Van  Meter,  domine. 

Besides  discussing  ways  of  increasing  Branch  member- 
ship and  the  frequency  of  meetings,  those  present  wel- 
comed Frederick  N.  Zabriskie,  who  until  removing 
recently  to  the  Middle  West  was  an  officer  in  the  West- 
chester Branch  and  the  Burgher  Guard.  G.C.D.  Hooft 
Graafland,  Netherlands  Consul  General  in  Chicago,  at- 
tended as  guest  of  honor  and  spoke  informally. 

POTOMAC  HONORS  HISTORIAN.  — For  his 
distinguished  achievements  in  the  writing  of  Civil  War 
history,  Virgil  Carrington  Jones  was  awarded  the  Branch 
plaque  before  an  audience  of  members  and  their  ladies 
at  the  fourth  annual  banquet  held  in  the  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Friday,  March  3.  Dr.  Stanley  K. 
Hornbeck  directed  a program  which  featured  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  both  in  Mr.  Jones’  address  and  in  songs 
by  the  "Sea  Chanters,”  U.S.  Navy  choral  group. 

With  the  Society’s  beaver  placed  before  the  dais  and 
a ceremonial  parade  of  the  Colors  by  Burgher  Guards- 
men, Branch  Domine  Joseph  R.  Sizoo  offered  the  invo- 
cation as  dinner  began.  Dr.  Hornbeck  in  his  welcom- 
ing address  noted  that  the  date,  March  3,  was  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  eve  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  first  in- 
augural, and  of  a great  conflict  which  forged  anew  the 
principles  of  freedom  this  nation  supports  to  this  day. 

Dr.  Hornbeck  introduced  parent  Society  President 
Van  der  Veer,  Trustees  Amerman  and  Bogert,  Guard 
Captain  Van  Pelt,  and  Guardsmen  from  the  metro- 
politan area.  He  presented  Ludwell  Lee  Montague, 
vice-president  of  the  Lees  of  Virginia  association  and 
L.  J.  M.  Bauwens,  First  Secretary  of  the  Netherlands 
Embassy,  who  spoke  in  response  to  the  toast  to  Queen 
Juliana  of  the  Netherlands.  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale, 
former  Potomac  Branch  president,  cited  Mr.  Jones  for 
the  award  of  the  plaque. 

A native  Virginian  and  W.  & L.  honors  graduate  who 
attained  eminence  in  journalism  before  becoming  an 
historian,  Mr.  Jones  described  the  influence  on  American 
history  of  the  Dutch  who  settled  here  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  during  the  1840’s.  While  the  earlier  period 
is  perhaps  better  known  to  Holland  Society  members, 
the  Dutch  in  both  eras  produced  leaders  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  a citizenry  that  notably  fulfilled  its  duty 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  that  one  Dutch  settler  of  the 
1640’s,  Claes  Martenszen  van  Rosevelt,  became  the 
common  ancestor  of  seven  Presidents:  both  Roosevelts, 
Van  Buren,  Madison,  Taylor,  Grant  and  Taft — as  well 
as  Jefferson  Davis.  From  the  New  Netherland  of  Claes’ 
time,  he  added,  Dutch  civilization  might  have  fanned 
out  over  the  entire  continent.  For  half  a century 
there  was  at  least  an  even  chance  that  America  would 
become  Dutch  and  not  English.  England  prevailed 
largely  because  the  Dutch  had  no  particular  desire  to 
leave  home. 

Two  centuries  later  it  was  a different  story.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  many  Dutch  people  wanted  to  leave 
{Continued  on  Page  13) 


NOTABLE  PASSENGERS  ON  DUTCH  SHIP 
On  one  voyage  of  the  ship  de  Bonte  Koe  (the  Spotted 
Cow),  Captain  Pieter  Lucasz,  sailing  from  Amsterdam 
to  New  Netherland  in  April  1660,  the  passenger  list 
included  colonists  who  founded  such  well  known  Ameri- 
can families  as  Ditmars,  Heermance,  Ostrander,  Roosa, 
Swartwout,  Van  GuysHng,  Van  Liew  and  Van  Voorhees. 


Dutch  Houses  in  News  Spotlight 

Centuries-old  Dutch  houses,  rich  in  early  American 
history  and  tradition,  have  been  featured  recently  in 
the  press.  One  structure,  in  Jersey  City,  dates  back  to 
the  New  Netherland  era  while  two  others  were  built 
up-State  during  the  18  th  century. 

VAN  VORST  HOMESTEAD:  The  Van  Vorst 

dwelling,  whose  location  at  166  Fourth  Street  in  Jersey 
City  was  verified  last  year,  has  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion when  nearby  houses  are  torn  down  for  a building 
program.  Through  efforts  by  City  Commissioner  James 
F.  Murray,  Jr.,  the  city’s  redevelopment  agency  will 
establish  the  place  as  a park  and  historic  site  on  a half- 
acre of  land.  After  this  is  done,  private  funds  will  be 
solicited  to  restore  the  house  to  its  original  condition. 
The  operation  is  being  guided  by  the  Jersey  City  Fine 
Arts  Council,  of  which  Mr.  Murray,  a trustee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  is  a member  and  William 
Roehrenbeck  chairman. 

In  1632  Cornelis  Van  Vorst  became  resident  agent 
in  the  area  for  patroon  Michael  Pauw  whose  holdings, 
called  Pavonia,  included  present-day  Jersey  City.  Van 
Vorst’s  first  house  was  destroyed  in  1636  in  a mishap 
attending  his  ceremonious  farewell  to  two  eminent 
guests,  Director  Wouter  Van  Twiller  and  Domine 
Everardus  Bogardus.  A "pederero”  he  fired  in  parting 
salute  set  fire  to  his  house  and  it  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  stone  house  Van  Vorst  built  later,  about  1647,  is 
the  one  whose  site  was  located  a year  ago  after  a search 
lasting  many  months. 

NICOLL-SILL  HOUSE:  Known  as  the  "Bethlehem 
House,”  which  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer’s  great-grandson 
built  for  his  bride  in  173  6,  this  Albany  County  land- 
mark has  become  the  property  of  S.  Vint  Van  Derzee, 
a member  of  the  Society.  A center  of  Hudson  Valley 
social  life  in  its  time,  visited  by  Hamilton,  Burr  and 
other  notables,  the  place  recently  passed  to  Mr.  Van 
Derzee  when  he  purchased  92  acres  of  land  adjoining 
his  Selkirk,  N.  Y.,  estate. 

Its  site  was  originally  within  the  huge  manor  of 
Rensselaerswyck,  which  at  one  time  included  an  area 
fronting  24  miles  on  the  Hudson  above  and  below 
Albany  and  extending  back  an  equal  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  In  169  5 part  of  this  acreage  was 
allotted  to  the  first  patroon’s  granddaughter,  Anna  Van 
Rensselaer  and  later  confirmed  to  Rensselaer  Nicoll 
(1707-1776),  son  of  her  second  marriage  to  William 
Nicoll,  a great-nephew  of  Col.  Richard  Nicoll,  first 
English  governor  of  New  York  in  1664-1668. 

Rensselaer  Nicoll  married  Elizabeth  Salisbury  of 
Catskill,  and  the  house  he  built  for  her  became  a man- 
sion with  various  additions.  It  passed  to  the  Sill  family 
years  after  their  granddaughter  Elizabeth  in  178  5 mar- 
ried Capt.  Richard  Sill,  Revolutionary  War  veteran. 
Other  details  are  at  pages  89-91  and  146  in  Dutch 
Houses  in  the  Hudson  Valley  Before  1776,  by  Helen  W. 
Reynolds  (New  York:  the  Holland  Society,  1929). 
KNICKERBOCKER  MANSION:  Energetic  efforts 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  has  been  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  as  vestryman  of  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Albany. 

William  Van  Winkle,  recently  promoted  by  Procter 
& Gamble  Co.,  has  been  transferred  to  new  responsi- 
bilities at  the  company’s  plant  in  Macon,  Ga. 

Hugh  G.  Bergen  in  January  was  re-elected  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  repre- 
senting the  10th  judicial  district. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  presented  the  guest 
lecture  before  the  convention  of  the  American  Board 
of  Abdominal  Surgery  in  February  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken  last  month  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

George  A.  Brokaw,  Jr.,  is  serving  as  private  con- 
sultant to  the  Ryukyu  Electric  Power  Corporation, 
Naha,  Okinawa,  address  care  of  U.S.  Civil  Affairs  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Edward  C.  Vandenburgh,  European  engineering  rep- 
resentative of  Anocut  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago, 
now  resides  at  Huize  Bergsham,  Garderen,  Gelderland, 
Holland. 

Fosdick  Zabriskie  has  been  elected  an  elder  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn. 

Wesley  Hardenbergh  and  Mrs.  Hardenbergh  last 
December  welcomed  a new  grandchild,  born  to  their 
daughter  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

James  H.  Blauvelt  has  been  appointed  director  of 
special  projects  with  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  in  January  submitted  his 
annual  report  as  historian  for  the  Ulster  County  com- 
munities of  New  Paltz,  Gardiner  and  Shawangunk,  out- 
lining developments  that  occured  in  those  localities 
during  1960. 

Louis  B.  Vreeland  has  been  bereaved  in  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lila  McGehee  Vreeland,  who  died  on 
Friday,  April  7. 

Richard  K.  Hoagland,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  artist,  dur- 
ing January  displayed  five  of  his  paintings  in  Princeton 
and  gave  a one-man  exhibit  of  character  oil  portraits 
at  Cafe  Europa  Coffee  House  in  New  Brunswick. 

Carl  C.  Van  Ness  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Barbara 
Van  Ness  to  Raymond  Stanford  Lanterman,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Stanford  Lanterman  of  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Reginald  P.  Blauvelt,  Jr.,  and  Elmer  G.  Van  Name 
are  respectively  noted  on  the  lists  of  donors,  to  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society’s  museum  and  library,  published 
last  January  in  that  Society’s  quarterly  Proceedings. 

Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  was  general  chairman  of  the 
second  biennial  "Scout  Scapades”  in  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
armory  where  more  than  5000  Union  County  Boy 
Scouts  demonstrated  their  skills  earlier  this  month. 

John  A.  Amerman,  retired  counsel  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company,  in  January  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Zoning  Board  of 
Adjustment,  on  which  he  has  served  since  1956.  Also 
chairman  of  the  juvenile  conference  committee,  he  was 
from  1951  to  1956  a member  of  the  Bloomfield  Planning 
Board. 

Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  who  heads  the  Medical 
Association  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Ulster  County  Board  of  Health. 


Langdon  Van  Norden,  son  of  the  late  Ottomar 
Van  Norden,  President  of  the  Society  during  1943-45, 
has  been  elected  a director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
New  York. 

W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  sports- 
man and  breeder  of  black  spaniels,  is  executive  com- 
mittee chairman  of  the  American  Spaniel  Club,  founded 
in  1880. 

Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  M.D.,  in  January  attended 
the  information  dinner  held  at  the  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck, 
Albany,  in  connection  with  the  drive  to  raise  funds  for 
a new  building  at  Child’s  Hospital,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man-emeritus  of  the  medical  staff. 

Wilfred  B.  Talman,  who  recently  prepared  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  history  of  Rockland  County, 
writes  a column  titled  "How  Things  Began”  that  ap- 
pears weekly  in  the  Orangetoivn  Telegram,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert’s  analytical  study  entitled 
"Loyalists  of  Bergen  County,”  which  he  read  before  a 
recent  dinner  meeting  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Round 
Table  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  was  among  the  articles 
published  last  January  in  Bergen  Cotinty  Historical 
Society  Papers,  1960. 

Frederick  N.  Zabriskie  now  resides  in  Bensonville, 
111.,  following  his  recent  appointment  to  be  assistant 
regional  sales  manager  of  the  Air  Reduction  Company’s 
midwestern  office  in  Chicago. 

Robert  Frost,  the  nation’s  great  poet  who  was 
Medalist  of  the  Society  in  1957,  recited  his  eloquent 
16-line  poem  "The  Gift  Outright”  at  the  inauguration 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  as  3 5 th  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Washington,  January  20. 

Eugene  Van  Voorhis,  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  John 
Van  Voorhis  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Heide  Bussebaum,  daughter  of  Drs.  Gunter 
and  Elsbet  Bussebaum,  in  Jacobskirche  at  Rochenburg 
ob  der  Tauber,  Germany,  Saturday,  March  11.  After 
a Mediterranean  trip,  the  couple  will  live  in  Rochester 
where  the  bridegroom,  a graduate  of  Yale  magna  cnm 
laude,  and  of  its  Law  School,  is  in  law  practice. 

Dr.  John  G.  Merselis  and  Mrs.  Merselis  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Jane 
Boyd  Merselis,  to  Wiliam  Purdy  Burpeau,  Jr.,  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burpeau  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Robert  P.  Van  Ness  has  removed  from  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  to  assume  his  new  duties  as  operations 
manager  at  Calvert  City,  Ky.,  of  the  newly  organized 
and  consolidated  plant  of  National  Carbide  and  Chemi- 
cal Division  of  Air  Reduction  Company. 

Professor  Charles  S.  Collier  of  the  University  of 
Houston  law  faculty  wrote  the  article,  "Judicial  World 
Supremacy  and  the  Connally  Reservation,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
January.  A graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  he  was  formerly  professor  of  law  at 
George  Washington  University  1920-57. 

Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.N.,  the  Society’s 
Medalist  last  Fall,  received  in  January  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  nation’s  highest  peacetime  decora- 
tion, from  Navy  Secretary  William  B.  Franke  in  cere- 
monies at  Groton,  Conn.,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  historic  moment  when  the  world’s  first  atomic  sub- 
marine Nautilus  flashed  the  message,  "Under  way  on 
nuclear  power,”  January  17,  195  5. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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An  Abiding  Frontier 

by  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  The  Netherlands,  1944-47. 


Nation’s  historic  commitment  to  free- 
dom seen  basis  for  opposition  toward 
Communist  imperialism  and  aggression. 

To  HAVE  a "new”  frontier  you  must  first  have  an  old 
frontier,  a base;  and  to  have  any  frontier,  there 
must  be  a this-side  and  a that-side.  What  is  there  on 
our  side,  of  no  matter  what  frontier,  that  is  basic? 

To  understand  United  States’  policy  in  regard  to 
any  foreign  country  or  region  or  to  any  particular 
situation  abroad,  one  needs  to  be  aware  of  and  take  into 
account  certain  fundamentals  in  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  feeling  and  believing  and 
thinking  of  most  of  our  people,  and  in  the  relationship 
in  our  system  between  those  phenomena  and  official 
performance. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  descended  — 
most  of  us  — from  European  stocks.  We  are  heritors 
of  ways  of  thinking  and  of  living  that  evolved  first  in 
and  among  peoples  long  established  in  Western  Europe. 
Our  religious  beliefs  and  many  other  of  our  concepts 
are  rooted  in  the  cultures  that  had  developed  "over 
there.”  Our  ancestors,  leaving  there  and  coming  here 
for  one  or  other  of  many  reasons,  brought  with  them 
ideas  which,  in  a climate  of  opportunity,  have  thrived 
luxuriantly.  Here  there  has  developed,  more  rapidly 
than  there,  emphasis  on  some  of  those  ideas  — plus 
variants. 

Here,  there  evolved  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  of 
independence  that  were  first  nationally  formalized  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Here,  our  forebears 
broke  with  Europe  politically  and  established  a new  state 
with  a new  allocation  of  sovereignty  and  a new  pattern 
of  political  organization  and  functioning.  But  they 
did  not  shake  off  or  lose  their  conceptual  inheritance. 
They  simply  had  developed  it,  and  their  descendants 
have  kept  on  developing  it  — with  gradually  achieved 
modifications,  alterations,  changes. 

A nation  cannot  escape  its  past,  does  not  suddenly 
abandon  its  long  established  and  experienced  ways  of 
believing,  of  reasoning  and  of  acting.  Some  changes  — 
yes.  Reforms  — yes.  Revolutions  — yes.  Improve- 
ment or  even  deterioration  — yes.  But  sudden  and 
wholesale  throwing  off  or  taking  on  — no. 

T he  United  States  is  a republic.  Its  political  way  of 
life  has  become  that  of  a democracy.  Its  government  is 
in  structure  and  in  operation  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  its  people.  Its  officials  are  from  and  of  the  people, 
are  given  their  authority  by  the  people,  and  are  imbued 
with  and  responsive  to  the  nation’s  concepts.  Generally 
speaking,  its  people  have  believed  and  do  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a Divine  authority,  are  guided  religiously 
by  what  they  take  to  be  God-given  ordinances,  and  are 
fully  committed  to  the  principles  of  personal  freedom, 
national  independence,  and,  for  and  among  men  and 
nations,  law,  equal  rights,  peaceful  processes,  justice 
and  security.  Its  policymakers  function  within  that 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  besides  his  notable  service  as  envoy 
to  Holland,  held  high  of  ice  under  eight  Secretaries  of  State.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  the  State  Department’s  Far  Eastern 
Division.  Widely  travelled  as  diplomat  and  teacher,  he  has, 
since  retirement,  continuously  studied  and  written  on  Eastern 
Asia  and  United  States  foreign  policy. 


political  framework  and  in  that  climate  of  belief  and 
opinion. 

In  the  realm  of  international  relations,  the  first  and 
most  abiding  concern  of  the  people  and  government  of 
this  country  has  been  and  is  with  problems  of  freedom, 
independence  and  security.  Our  thought  has  been: 
"live  and  let  live.”  Our  national  attitude  was  given 
clear  expression  long  ago  in  President  Monroe’s  famous 
message.  In  that  message,  the  essence  was  a declaration 
of  opposition  on  our  part  to  international  aggression. 
The  reasoning  was  that  aggression  against  our  independ- 
ent neighbors  would  be  a menace  to  us;  therefore, 
toward  safeguarding  our  own  "peace  and  safety,”  we 
should  act  toward  safeguarding  that  of  the  said 
neighbors. 

Expressly,  then,  in  the  event  of  such  aggression  we 
would  offer  resistance  thereto,  and,  objecting  to  ag- 
gression, we  would  abstain  therefrom.  On  behalf  of 
independence  and  security,  our  posture  was  that  of 
defense  and  self-denial. 

That  concern,  that  thought,  that  reasoning,  those 
purposes  and  that  posture  persist.  There  is,  though,  a 
difference:  the  threat  now  is  greater;  there  now  is  no 
barrier  such  as  there  was  then  between  it  and  us;  and 
we  have  now  much  more  to  defend  than  we  had  then. 

The  facts  of  our  national  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  independence  have  in  many  instances 
produced  for  us  dilemmas.  Meaning,  as  they  must, 
aversion  on  our  part  to  procedures  of  conquest  and  to 
various  of  the  practices  inherent  in  "colonialism”  and 
"imperialism,”  they  have  caused  us  to  be  torn  between 
sympathy  with  the  countries  from  which  we  variously 
came  and  sympathy  with  defenders  of  or  aspirants  to 
freedom  and  independence. 

Over-all  and  constantly,  though,  we  have  frowned 
upon  what  we  have  thought  — rightly  or  wrongly  — 
to  be  or  to  smack  of  denials  of  freedom  or  assaults  on 
independence.  And  when  it  has  come  to  show-downs, 
we  have  taken  our  stand  on  the  side  of  opposition  and 
resistance  to  what  we  have  believed  to  be  aggression. 
Basically  this  accounts  for  the  positions  we  have  taken 
in  many  matters  initially  and  primarily  of  European 
and/or  of  Asian  and/or  of  Latin  American  concern. 

In  the  Far  East,  we  have  opposed  practices  of  aggres- 
sion when  directed  against  China,  when  directed  against 
Japan,  later  when  manifested  in  relations  between  Japan 
and  China,  and  most  recently  when  manifested  in 
Korea,  in  China,  and  in  Indo-China.  In  the  World 
Wars  and  in  "Korea,”  our  participation  came  of  German, 
of  Japanese  and  of  Russian  imperialism,  manifested  in 
aggression,  and  our  opposition  thereto.  The  discord- 
ance now  between  on  the  one  hand  the  United  States 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  comes  of  Communist  imperialism  and  our 
opposition  to  aggression. 

Today,  with  would-be  conquerors  making  war  glob- 
ally upon  free  men  and  free  nations  and  freedom  itself, 
we  still  are  intent  on  the  problems  of  independence  and 
security.  Our  thought,  nationally,  still  is  "live  and  let 
live.”  Our  reasoning  still  is  that  aggression  by  others 
against  others  is  a menace'  to  us.  We  offer  opposition 
and  we  support  resistance,  but  we  still  do  not  attack. 
Our  posture  is  still  defensive. 
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j N ow,  though  — and  one  cannot  say  it  too  often  — 
j the  situation  in  world  affairs  is  vastly  more  compli- 
I cated,  the  attack  upon  freedom  is  more  intense  and 
I more  extensive,  the  danger  to  us  and  our  frontiers  is 
greater,  and  the  problem  of  security  is  more  critical 
and  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 

The  essence  of  our  concern  with  and  in  the  conflict 
which  the  Communist  World  has  forced  upon  the  free 
world  is:  the  Communist  purpose  and  effort  to  conquer, 
manifested  in  resort  to  procedures  of  aggression  in 
many  forms  and  in  many  places,  endangers  us.  And  we, 
solicitous  for  our  own  independence  and  security  and 
for  that  of  other  peoples,  are  opposing  aggression  and 
supporting  resistance  to  it. 

All  the  time,  however,  we  are  functioning  as  would 
be  a boxer  who  performed  with  due  respect  for  the 
Queensbury  rules  while  his  opponent,  out  to  kill,  uses 
fists,  elbows  and  feet,  brass  knuckles  and  loaded  shoes, 
every  weapon,  every  blow  and  every  trick  conceivable. 
We  are  handicapped  by  our  own  principles,  rules  and 
devices.  We  actually  give  aid  to  our  opponents  by 
giving  aid  to  their  affiliates,  granting  "time  out”  when- 
ever they  ask  for  it,  and  always  giving  them  and  their 
professions  the  benefit  of  the  obvious  doubts. 

The  latest  official  enunciation  of  our  national  solici- 
tude and  purpose  is  that  which  was  uttered  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  address  on  January  20th.  In 
that  address  this  new  President  gave  expression  to 
principles  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  formulation 
of  our  foreign  policies.  Three  passages  in  particular 
are  eloquently  expressive: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well  or 
ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty.  . . . 

"To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to  the  ranks 
of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form  of 
colonial  control  shall  not  have  passed  away  merely  to  be 
replaced  by  a far  more  iron  tyranny.  . . . 

"And  let  every  other  power  know  that  this  hemi- 
sphere intends  to  remain  the  master  of  its  own  house.” 

Ten  days  later,  reporting  on  what  we  have  and  what 
we  have  not,  this  same  new  President  warned  that  we 
must  be  alert  to  the  menacing  purposes  of  Communism’s 
leaders  and  must  adequately  oppose  and  resist  aggression. 
He  said:  "Our  greatest  challenge  is  still  the  world  that 
lies  beyond  the  Cold  War  — but  the  first  great  obstacle 
is  still  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  We  must  never  be  lulled  into  believing 
that  either  power  has  yielded  its  ambitions  for  world 
domination  — ambitions  which  they  forcefully  re- 
stated only  a short  time  ago.  On  the  contrary,  our  task 
is  to  convince  them  that  aggression  and  subversion  will 
not  be  profitable  routes  to  pursue  those  ends.” 

Almost  by  instinct,  we  react  with  favor  to  evidence 
of  commitment  by  others  to  those  principles,  and  with 
disfavor  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  disregard  of  them. 
Individually  and  collectively,  we  sympathize  with  and 
tend  to  side  with  those  who  seem  to  us  to  be  struggling, 
even  as  did  we,  for  freedom. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  one  has  in  hand,  I believe, 
a key  to  the  "how”  and  "why”  of  almost  every  approach 
that  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  questions  of 
substantial  or  critical  import  in  the  field  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

Try  this  key  on  the  what  and  the  tvhy  — all  along  the 
way  — of  our  "China  policy.”  Try  it  in  reference  to 


HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 

Daniel  C.  Knickerbocker,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Knicker- 
bocker are  parents  of  a daughter,  Mallory  Jane  Knicker- 
bocker, born  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  March  13. 

Charles  R.  DeBevoise  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  market  research  for  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  divi- 
sion of  American  Metal  Climax,  Inc. 

Richard  H.  Amerman  presided  at  the  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  Library  Friends  meeting  this  month  at  which 
John  Bakeless,  eminent  historian,  spoke  on  secret  intel- 
ligence operations  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

George  O.  Zabriskie,  well  known  genealogist  whose 
review  of  the  Van  Ness  family  history  appears  on  page 
15,  is  subject  of  an  article  in  the  March  Blauvelt  News, 
ably  edited  by  Mrs.  Lola  Lovell  of  Santiago,  Chile,  for 
the  Association  of  Blauvelt  Descendants. 

Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale  is  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington civic  group  sponsoring  the  "Presidential  Trophy 
Bowl,”  a new  post-season  football  game  for  which  the 
group  gained  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
approval  in  January.  With  receipts  to  be  distributed  to 
the  Masonic  Foundation,  childrens  hospitals  and  associ- 
ated charities,  the  first  Trophy  Bowl  game  is  to  be 
played  in  the  new  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  next 
December. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  son,  Kermit  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  great- 
grandson  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  Miss  Linda 
Ballantine  Cross,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cross 
of  Cambridge  and  Duxbury,  Mass.,  at  St.  Thomas 
Church  here,  February  4.  TTie  bride,  who  attended 
Radcliffe,  is  studying  at  Barnard  College  while  the  bride- 
groom, a graduate  of  Groton  School  and  Harvard  ’60, 
is  a student  at  Columbia  Law  School. 

James  E.  Dingman  and  Mrs.  Dingman  have  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Nancy 
Cornelia  Dingman,  to  William  Dunn  Cannon,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Cannon  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  at 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Plainfield,  February  12. 
The  bride  was  graduated  from  Gill  School  and  Endicott 
Junior  College;  the  bridegroom,  Lawrenceville  and 
Rutgers  alumnus,  is  with  Ethicon,  Inc. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Bishop,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  are  par- 
ents of  Louis  Faugeres  Bishop  III,  who  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Alexandra  Griggs,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Lansing  Zabriskie  of  Anna  Maria,  Fla.,  and 
John  W.  Griggs  2d  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  at  St.  Thomas 
Church  here,  March  4.  The  bride  is  an  alumna  of  the 
Masters  School  and  Bennett  Junior  College,  and  the 
bridegroom  a graduate  of  St.  Paul’s  School  and  Yale. 
After  a trip  to  Spain  the  couple  will  reside  in  New  York. 

Eugent  A.  Demarest,  Hackensack  city  councilman 
and  candidate  for  governor  of  New  Jersey,  will  run  in 
the  Democratic  primaries  against  Richard  J.  Hughes  of 
Trenton,  and  Weldon  Sheets  of  East  Orange,  to  deter- 
mine the  party’s  candidate  in  the  November  7 general 
election. 

William  J.  Van  Tassel,  accounting  supervisor  in 
Manhattan  for  the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  has 
been  signally  honored  by  his  fellow  trustees  of  the 
Pascack  Valley,  N.  J.,  regional  board  of  education, 
from  which  he  retired  in  February  after  10  years  as 
board  president.  Besides  being  given  a testimonial 
banquet  at  Montvale,  N.  J.,  February  22,  his  colleagues 
have  voted  to  name  after  him  the  new  regional  high 
school,  expected  to  be  built  within  the  next  two  years. 
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Dutch  Records  Tell  Story  of  Hudson’s  Voyage:  I. 

by  Dr.  Simon  Hart,  Archivist,  City  of  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 


Little-known  facts  of  epochal  venture 
are  brought  to  light  from  17th  century 
documents  and  other  sources  in  Holland. 

Both  the  Hudson  commemoration  and  the  Hudson 
exhibition  held  in  Amsterdam  two  years  ago 
this  spring  served  to  remind  us  once  again  of  Amster- 
dam’s major  role  in  rediscovering  and  initially  develop- 
ing the  areas  which  are  now  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York  and  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut. The  initiative  to  send  Henry  Hudson  on  a 
voyage  which  was  to  culminate  in  exploring  the  river 
later  named  for  him,  was  taken  by  the  heads  of  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  United  East  India  Company. 
Subsequently,  the  Amsterdam  merchants  lost  no  time  in 
incorporating  the  area  into  their  foreign  market.  The 
fact  that  New  Netherland  was  later  allotted  to  the  West 
India  Company,  established  in  1621,  was  thus  a fruitful 
result  of  the  enterprising  spirit  in  which  the  people  of 
Amsterdam  went  about  their  business. 

The  development  of  New  Netherland  in  time  became 
the  special  assignment  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of 
the  West  India  Company.  When  the  Chamber  got  into 
financial  difficulties,  it  obtained  considerable  loans  from 
the  City  of  Amsterdam.  Another  thing  which  added  to 
the  City’s  interest  in  New  Netherland  was  its  founda- 
tion of  the  "Nieuwer-Amstel”  or  New  Amstel  colony 
on  the  Delaware  river^.  The  climate  in  these  surround- 
ings was  found  to  be  pleasant  and  healthy:  "(a  climate) 
which  happens  to  agree  with  the  humours  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  parts.”  Furthermore,  products  which  had 
hitherto  been  imported  from  the  Baltic  countries 
could  now  be  obtained  in  New  Netherland.  However, 
the  English  conquest  of  New  Netherland  in  1664  put 
an  end  to  these  promising  expectations.  Trade  con- 
tinued, but  its  volume  was  greatly  reduced.  A renewed 
expansion  did  not  occur  until  after  the  signing  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  early  as  1524  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  a native  of 
Florence,  sailed  up  the  Hudson  but  this  excursion  had 
no  results.  In  fact,  maps  dating  back  to  Hudson’s  time 
do  not  show  this  part  of  the  coast.  Thus  when  in  1609 
Henry  Hudson  explored  the  river,  this  was  a rediscovery 
whose  major  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  further  investigation  and  settlement  of  the 
region.  And  all  this  was  owing  to  the  stubbornness 
and  obsession  of  one  man,  Hudson,  who  did  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  discarding  responsibility  for  expressly 
given  instructions.  For  these  instructions  he  substituted 
a plan  of  his  own,  the  objective  of  which  was  to  find 
a northwest  passage  to  Asia.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that 
he  entirely  failed  to  reach  this  goal. 

Hudson’s  voyage  had  a brief  but  curious  preparation. 
The  year  1608  had  almost  run  out  when  Henry  Hudson 
arrived  in  Amsterdam.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
came  invited  or  at  his  own  risk.  He  had  already  made 
two  voyages  in  the  Arctic  under  the  English  flag.  In 
both  cases  his  purpose  had  been  to  find  a northern  pass- 
age to  China  and  other  Asian  territory.  In  1607, 
Hudson  had  proceeded  in  a northeasterly  direction  to 
find  this  passage.  When  he  found  his  route  obstructed 

*Footnotes  begin  on  page  8. 
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Deed  of  transfer  dated  February  6,  1609  by  which  the  East 
India  Company  acquired  the  70-ton  vessel  de  Halve  Maen  used 
by  Henry  Hudson.  Translation  is  in  footnote  9 on  page  14. 


by  ice,  he  changed  to  northwest,  aiming  at  Spitzbergen. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
efforts  of  Dutch  voyagers  who  had  preceded  him.  The 
names  given  to  Spitzbergen  by  Barends  in  1 596,  such 
as  "Nieuwe  Land”  (New  Land)  and  "Vogelhoek” 
(Birds’  Corner)  are  repeated  by  Hudson  as  "Newland” 
and  "Vogel  Hooke.” 

On  his  second  voyage,  in  1608,  Hudson  turned  to 
Nova  Zembla  to  find  a passage.  Again,  he  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  Willem  Barents’  previous  voyage.  This 
time  his  experiences  were  such  that  he  gave  up  every 
hope  of  finding  a northeastern  passage,  except  perhaps 
through  Waygatsch  Strait,  which  separates  Nova 
Zembla  from  the  mainland.  It  was  then  that  he  began 
to  consider  the  northwest.  Possibly  he  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a ship  in  England  for  his  third  voyage, 
so  that  he  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  Amsterdam.  His 
first  conference  with  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  not  successful;  Hudson  was  asked  to 
come  back  in  1610. 

However,  the  East  India  Company  had  one  compe- 
titor: France.  The  French  King,  Henry  IV,  wanted  to 
establish  a French  East  India  Company  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  sent  his  envoy  extraordinary,  Jeannin,  to 
the  Netherlands  in  order  to  obtain  information  and 
establish  contacts.  Already,  in  the  first  half  of  1608, 
Jeannin  had  consulted  with  the  well-known  geographer, 
Petrus  Plancius,  as  well  as  with  the  Amsterdam  mer- 


Guest  Author. — ^^Born  in  Zaandam  in  1911,  Dr.  Hart  is 
head-archivist  of  the  Municipal  Record  Office  (City  Archives) 
of  Amsterdam,  where  he  started  his  career  in  1937.  Author  of 
the  scholarly  Prehistory  of  the  New  Netherland  Company  (City 
of  Amsterdam  Press,  1959;  reviewed  in  the  October  1960 
de  Halve  Maen),  he  has  published  articles  about  the  whale- 
trade,  mills,  demographic  problems,  and  genealogy.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Lutheran  historian,  Dr.  Harry  J.  Kreider 
of  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.,  he  prepared  the  Protocol  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  New  York  City,  1702-1750  (pub.  New  York,  1958). 
Married  and  the  father  of  three  children.  Dr.  Hart  in  1952  was 
awarded  the  honorary  doctorate  of  letters  by  Wagner  College, 
Staten  Island.  His  present  article  initiall}'  appeared  under  the 
title  “Amsterdam — Hudson,  350  jaar”  in  Amstelodamum,  for 
March  1959  (at  pages  51-62),  the  highly  regarded  monthly 
historical  magazine  of  the  Amsterdam  Society. 

The  Translator.— Miss  Stephanie  de  Voogd,  librarian  since 
1959  for  the  Netherlands  Information  Service,  New  York, 
made  this  excellent  translation.  A native-born  Hollander,  Miss 
de  Voogd  attended  the  six-year  secondary  school  program 
there,  or  “Gymnasium,”  and  came  to  this  country  in  1958. 
Now  a junior  at  New  York  University  evening  session,  major- 
ing in  English  literature  and  philosophy,  she  plans  to  enter 
college  teaching.  Several  slight  departures  from  the  text,  for 
which  the  editor  is  responsible,  have  been  made  for  purposes 
of  clarification  — to  show,  for  example,  the  Hudson  Celebration 
of  1959  to  be  a past  rather  than  an  impending  event. 
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chant,  Isaac  le  Maire.  The  latter  was  having  great 
difficulties  with  the  East  India  Company  and  had  re- 
signed his  post  as  director  in  1605.  He  learned  that 
Hudson  was  in  Amsterdam  and  had  a talk  with  him. 
Isaac  le  Maire  and  Henry  Hudson  had  a common  goal: 
finding  a northern  passage  to  Asia.  But  le  Maire  wanted 
to  accomplish  it  in  behalf  of  France,  knowing  that  this 
would  be  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  history  of  these  years  repeatedly  mentions  Dutch- 
men who  were  active  in  companies  proceeding,  under 
foreign  flags,  to  markets  allocated  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
public to  companies  it  had  patented.  The  events  just 
described,  which  accompanied  the  establishment  of  a 
French  East  India  Company,  are  the  first  example  of 
this  phenomenon.  Schemers  such  as  Isaac  le  Maire  and 
impoverished  merchants  such  as  Balthasar  de  Moucheron 
and  Pieter  Lijntgens  were  the  ones  who  served  the 
French  interest®.  And  the  Republic’s  freedom  of  action 
was  limited,  because  the  Dutch  had  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  France.  After  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Spain  by  France  (1598)  and  by  England  (1604), 
the  Republic  stood  alone  in  her  struggle  against  this 
great  and  powerful  empire,  so  rich  in  resources.  The 
concentration  of  this  threat  brought  such  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Dutch  burden  of  war  that  outside  help 
became  absolutely  necessary.  England  and  France 
granted  it.  In  November  1607,  the  States’  Paris  envoy 
Aerssen  was  instructed  to  inform  the  French  king, 
"that  never  before  had  the  country  been  so  destitute, 
or  known  such  pecuniary  needs.”^ 

Although  since  the  beginning  of  the  80-year  war 
Dutch  shipping  and  trade  had  greatly  flourished,  yet  the 
revenues  they  yielded  to  the  state  were  inadequate  to 
offset  war  expenditures.  If  the  Republic  wanted  to 
continue  the  struggle  and  remain  independent,  she 
must  weaken  the  enemy’s  economic  resources.  In  other 
words,  economic  expansion  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was 
needed.  It  is  in  this  light  that  one  must  view  the 
support  given  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  States- 
General. 

Apparently  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  Company 
saw  through  the  French  threat,  for  its  directors  resumed 
their  talks  with  Hudson  and  reached  an  agreement  with 
him.  Obviously  they  wanted  to  prevent  this  competent 
seaman,  who  was  so  familiar  with  the  Arctic,  from 
undertaking  an  expedition  in  behalf  of  a competitior, 
since  this  might  lead  to  a setback  for  the  East  India 
Company. 

On  December  29,  1608,  the  Amsterdam  Chamber 
of  the  Company  installed  two  committees  charged  with 
the  organization  of  Henry  Hudson’s  expedition.  One 
was  formed  by  Dirck  van  Os,  Jan  Poppe,  and  Arent  ten 
Grotenhuijs,  who  were  charged  with  the  drafting  of 
the  contract  and  with  writing  the  required  letters  to 
the  other  Chambers  of  the  Company. 

On  January  8,  1609,  the  contract  was  signed  by  both 
parties®.  In  this  Hudson  was  assisted  by  the  carto- 
grapher, Jodocus  Hondius,  who  had  lived  in  England 
for  many  years.  Hudson’s  assignment  was  to  find  a 
passage  through  the  north,  by  proceeding  north  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  then  continuing  south  through  Anian 
Strait  up  to  a latitude  of  60  degrees.  In  April  1596 
the  States-General  had  offered  a premium  of  25,000 
guilders  to  anyone  who  could  accomplish  this  voyage. 
It  was  not  achieved  until  1878/79,  by  Nordenskjold, 
who  steered  the  Vega  south  of  Nova  Zembla.® 

It  was  stipulated  that  Hudson  would  receive  800 


guilders  to  cover  the  expense  of  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  wife  and  children.  He  was  to  report  the 
results  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
hand  over  his  journals,  courses  and  maps.  He  was  to 
receive  an  extra  premium  if  his  expedition  would  be 
successful  and  if  the  passage  found  could  be  used  by 
the  Company.  In  that  case,  Hudson  would  come  to 
the  Netherlands  with  his  wife  and  children  and  enter 
the  service  of  the  Company. 

The  route  had  been  chosen  in  consultation  with 
Plancius,  a Protestant  minister.  The  northwest  passage 
had  also  been  a topic  of  discussion.  Plancius  had  given 
Hudson  the  journals  of  Captain  George  Weymouth 
and  felt  confident  that  he  had  talked  Fludson  out  of 
the  idea  that  there  was  a large  sea  north  of  Virginia, 
which  supposedly  offered  a passage  to  Asia.  Obviously 
this  was  what  Hudson  had  had  in  mind  when  he  came 
to  the  Netherlands.  Captain  John  Smith  had  sent  him 
letters  and  maps  from  Virginia.  In  1607  the  English 
Virginia  Company  had  founded  a colony  on  the  James 
River  near  Chesapeake  Bay,  called  Jamestown.  Details 
of  the  Arctic  expeditions  were  well  known  on  both  sides. 
Barents  on  his  famous  voyage  in  1596/97  possessed 
Dutch  translations  of  two  journals  of  the  expeditions 
undertaken  in  15  80  by  Arthur  Pet  and  Charles  Jackman 
in  the  northeastern  seas.^ 

The  second  committee  was  formed  by  Marcus  de 
Vogelaer  and  Jan  Hermansen  (Van  Reen).  In  consul- 
tation with  Dirck  Gerritsen,  representing  the  Company, 
they  were  to  find  a small  ship  of  2 5 to  30  las  ten  (one 
last,  or  load,  was  equal  to  two  short  tons. — ^Ed.).  On 
such  a vessel  Hudson  could  undertake  his  voyage.  After 
a brief  search  they  found  a suitable  ship,  about  three 
years  old,  of  3 5 lasten  (or  70  tons).  Its  former  skipper 
was  Marten  Pietersen  of  Schellinkhout.  The  ship’s 
name  was  the  Halve  Maen.  On  February  6,  1609,  Jan 
Jansen  van  Hellemont®  transferred  the  ownership  of 
the  Halve  Maen  to  the  directors  of  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber  of  the  Company.  This  transaction  being  pre- 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


’The  Hudson  exhibition  opened  in  the  “Koninklijk  Instituut 
voor  de  Tropen”  (Royal  Tropical  Institute)  on  March  26, 
1959,  and  the  commemoration  on  Saturday,  April  4,  in  the  same 
building. 

Mmstelodamum  monthly,  1951,  pp.  81-94. 

®Dr.  J.  G.  van  Dillen,  Isaac  le  Maire  and  East  India  Company 
Trading  Activities,  in  Dutch,  Ec.  Hist.  Yearb.  XVI,  pp.  5,  6. 

‘Resolution  adopted  by  States-General,  Nov.  15,  1607. 

^Only  a copy  of  this  contract  is  extant.  It  appears  in  Pieter 
van  Dam’s  History  of  the  East  India  Company  (in  Dutch), 
pub.  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Stapel,  The  Hague,  1927,  Book  One,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  38,  39.  Also  in  S.  P.  L’Honor^  Naber,  Henry  Hudson’s 
Voyage  Under  the  Dutch  Flag  from  Amsterdam  to  Nova 
Zembla,  America  and  Back  to  Dartmouth,  England,  1609, 
According  to  the  Journal  of  Robert  Juet  (in  Dutch),  The 
Hague,  1921,  pp.  88,  89.  This  book  was  consulted  in  behalf 
of  the  present  article.  Vols.  pub.  by  the  Linschoten  Assn., 
XIX.  Several  investigators  have  tried  in  vain  to  retrieve  the 
original  contract  from  the  Amsterdam  notarial  archives.  They 
might  have  saved  themselves  all  this  trouble,  since  the  copy 
shows  the  contract  to  be  private. 

“Nordenskjold  asked  for  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  him. 
Unfortunately  this  was  refused. 

’Dr.  C.  P.  Burger  Jr.,  The  Northern  Passage  to  Cathay  and 
China  (in  Dutch),  The  Hague,  1930,  p.  9 ff. 

“Jan  Jansen  van  Hellemont  (1573-1617),  an  Amsterdam 
merchant.  In  1611,  he  became  one  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s directors.  In  1608  he  had  married  Dieuwertje  Bicker. 
Elias,  Vroedschap,  I,  485.  Company  records  list  him  as  being 
worth  11,100  guilders  in  1612;  the  insurance  contract  of  the 
same  company  mentions  the  sum  of  21,000  guilders  next  to  his 
name  in  1613.  Dr.  J.  G.  van  Dillen,  The  Oldest  List  of  Share- 
holders of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  East  India  Company 
(in  Dutch),  The  Hague,  1958,  pp.  92,  259. 
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The  Heritage  of  New  Netherland 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  General  Synod  President,  1959-1960. 


Eminent  clergyman,  observing  a curious 
myopia  in  some  historians,  cites  three 
lasting  Dutch  contributions  to  nation. 

(Following  is  the  address,  slightly  revised,  that  Dr.  Hage- 
man delivered  before  the  Old  Bergen  County  Branch 
meeting  at  Ridgewod,  N.  J.,  last  October  7. — Editor.) 

These  remarks  are  really  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a protest.  Several  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  and  a good  many 
years  before  the  real  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony  was  begun,  the  Dutch  had  established  their 
trading  posts  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Though  within  a 
half-century  they  had  to  surrender  their  colony  to 
English  control,  that  colony  persisted  in  its  peculiar 
Dutch  way  of  life  right  down  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. If  it  was  lost,  it  was  lost  only  in  the  birth  of  the 
new  American  republic  upon  which  it  left  its  lasting 
mark. 

Now  those  are  all  facts,  which,  one  would  suppose, 
any  schoolboy  would  know.  But  the  blunt  truth  is  that 
most  American  adults,  let  alone  schoolboys,  seem  totally 
unaware  of  them.  For  reasons  which  need  not  detain 
us  here,  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  are  given  credit  for 
almost  everything  good  in  American  life  (although 
many  of  the  things  with  which  they  are  credited  would 
have  given  them  the  horrors),  while  New  Netherland 
is  commonly  pictured  as  a comic  little  colony,  populated 
by  a lot  of  ^p  Van  Winkles,  who  lazily  puffed  their 
pipes  and  swigged  their  beer,  while  their  governor  Peter 
Stuyvesant  pegged  around  angrily  on  his  artificial  leg. 
Never  a serious  thought  entered  their  heads.  New 
Netherland  was  simply  a quaint  little  place  which  had  to 
disappear  when  the  serious  business  of  living  took  over. 

And  that  is  the  point  of  this  protest.  I want  to  pro- 
test the  fact  that  the  lasting  contributions  of  Holland 
to  our  American  way  of  life  are  either  ignored,  or  in 
some  instances,  ascribed  to  New  England  Puritans  who 
would  have  had  no  part  of  them.  If  one  were  to  ask  the 
average  man  in  the  street  for  the  Dutch  contributions 
to  American  culture,  he  might  reply  front  stoops  and 
crullers  and  a few  place  names.  But  he  would  be  hard 
put  to  get  any  further.  My  purpose,  therefore,  is  to 
attempt,  in  a short  space,  to  right  the  balance  by  men- 
tioning ever  so  briefly  at  last  some  of  the  things  which 
New  Netherland  left  as  a lasting  impression  upon 
American  life  and  thought. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  by  mentioning  the  one  which 
strikes  me  as  most  impressive  — tolerance.  Just  the 
other  day  I heard  a distinguished  speaker  tell  his  audi- 
ence how  the  Pilgrim  fathers  had  come  to  the  new 
world  to  establish  a society  in  which  every  man  could 
think  and  believe  for  himself.  Well,  of  course,  they 
did  no  such  thing.  Any  thinking  or  believing  for 
oneself  was  met  with  the  most  stringent  and  severe 
punishment.  Three  hundred  years  ago  (think  of  this) 
there  were  only  three  places  in  the  whole  world  in  which 

Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman  is  the  youngest  minister  to  have 
headed,  at  38,  the  governing  body  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  in.  120  years.  An  alumnus  of  Albany  Academy  and 
Harvard  University,  he  was  graduated  from  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  atid  ordained  in  1945.  Since  then  he  has 
served  as  pastor  of  North  Reformed  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 


a man  could  not  be  punished  for  his  religious  opinions 
— Holland,  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  in  Germany,  and 
New  Netherland  in  North  America. 

Indeed,  when  you  read  the  early  records  you  will  dis- 
cover that  one  of  the  things  which  always  scandalized 
the  Puritans  or  the  French  when  they  came  to  visit  New 
Amsterdam  was  the  melting  pot  of  religions  and  nation- 
alities which  that  little  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
contained.  Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  the  thing  worked  out.  In  the  year  1654 
a boatload  of  Jewish  refugees  from  Brazil  landed  at 
New  Amsterdam.  They  had  tried  to  reach  Holland  but 
because  of  heavy  seas  New  Netherland  was  the  best 
they  could  do. 

The  town  fathers  wondered  what  they  ought  to  do 
about  them.  Should  they  let  them  stay  or  should  they 
ship  them  back  to  Holland?  The  domine  in  the  town 
was  so  distressed  by  the  problem  that  he  preached  about 
it.  It  was  his  considered  opinion  that  the  Jews  should 
not  be  permitted  to  stay,  but  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  Netherlands.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon, 
he  said  something  like  this.  "Whether  or  not  they 
should  stay,  they  are  here.  And  they  are  cold;  they  are 
hungry;  they  don’t  have  proper  clothing.  So  as  you 
leave  church  the  deacons  will  take  up  an  offering  to 
help  these  people.’’  Can  you  imagine  that  in  Boston 
or  Salem  at  the  same  time?  Needless  to  say,  they 
stayed;  and  some  of  the  finest  members  of  American 
Jewry  are  the  descendants  of  that  boatload  of  refugees. 

And  how  well  known  are  the  charming  stories  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  Dutch  around  Albany  and  the 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain?  More  than  once  the  record  shows  that 
when  a Jesuit  father  was  a little  short  of  sacramental 
wine,  he  sent  to  the  Dutch  domine  in  Albany  to  borrow 
some.  More  than  one  missionary  was  rescued  from 
certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch, 
indicating  incidentally  that  the  Dutch  had  a better  re- 
lationship with  the  Indians  than  the  French.  One  mis- 
sionary so  rescued  spent  the  winter  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed parsonage.  And  to  amuse  themselves,  the  Jesuit 
father  and  the  Dutch  domine  spent  every  morning  that 
winter  each  trying  to  convert  the  other!  Needless  to 
say,  neither  was  successful;  but  when  spring  came, 
they  parted  good  friends. 

True,  there  were  occasions  when  this  policy  of 
tolerance  was  tested.  Some  religious  groups  like  the 
Quakers,  were  persecuted  by  Peter  Stuyvesant.  But  the 
persecution,  as  you  know,  lasted  only  until  the  authori- 
ties in  Holland  could  remind  the  governor  of  the  tradi- 
tional Dutch  policy  in  this  matter  which  was  not  to  be 
changed.  New  Netherland  was  to  be  big  enough  for 
any  one  with  any  point  of  view  so  long  as  he  behaved 
himself.  When  in  1787  the  founding  fathers  wrote 
into  our  Constitution  the  freedom  of  religious  belief, 
they  were  only  legislating  what  New  Netherland  had 
been  practicing  from  the  beginning.  If  you  want  one 
great  contribution  of  the  Dutch  to  our  American  way 
of  life,  there  it  is:  the  tradition  of  tolerance. 

B ut  it  is  just  as  easy  to  suggest  a second  Dutch  tradi- 
tion — and  that  is  public  education.  Of  course  this  is 
a tradition  which  we  share  with  our  friends  in  New 
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England,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  detract  from 
their  contribution.  But  it  was  by  no  means  a monopoly. 
Literacy  in  New  Netherland  was  every  bit  as  high  as 
in  New  England  and  much  higher  of  course,  than  in 
some  colonies  to  the  south.  Having  had  occasion  to 
read  a good  many  of  the  church  documents  from  the 
early  days  of  New  Netherland,  I have  always  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  very  few  of  them  relate  to 
people  who  could  not  write  their  own  names.  They 
may  have  been  simple  folk  but  they  were  not  ignorant. 

It  is  true  that  New  Netherland  developed  no  uni- 
versity and  no  printing  press,  as  was  the  case  in  New 
England.  But  the  reasons  for  that  are  not  hard  to 
understand.  Not  only  was  it  a much  smaller  colony, 
but  excellent  universities  were  open  in  the  Netherlands 
and  excellent  books  were  available  from  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  English  universities  were  of  course 
closed  to  the  Puritans  and  many  of  the  books  printed  in 
England  were  hostile  to  their  point  of  view. 

New  Netherland  was  not  without  its  poets  and 
scholars  — men  of  whom  we  know  almost  nothing  to- 
day because  they  wrote  in  a language  which  few  of  us 
any  longer  understand.  For  example,  the  library  of 
Dr.  Gysbert  van  Imborch,  a physician  who  died  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  1665,  contained  545  volumes  on 
historical,  religious,  and  literary  as  well  as  medical  sub- 
jects. When  you  remember  that  Kingston  in  those  days 
was  something  of  a frontier  town,  you  will  agree  that 
545  volumes  would  represent  a good  private  library. 

But  leaving  to  one  side  the  attainments  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  in  New  Netherland  society,  it  is  im- 
portant to  stress  the  provision  made  for  the  elementary 
education  of  everyone.  Every  settlement  of  5 0 souls 
had  to  have  a school  and  the  schoolmaster,  who  often 
doubled  as  clerk  of  consistory,  sheriff,  and  church 
chorister,  had  to  be  prepared  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering.  While  he  could  charge  a nominal  sum 
for  his  instruction,  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  free  to 
the  poor.  Our  Dutch  forebears  had  very  practical 
reasons  behind  their  educational  policy.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  public  school  system  was  begun  so  that  Satan 
could  no  longer  delude  the  ignorant  who  would  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves.  In  New  Netherland 
the  educational  system  was  supported  because  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  essential  to  making  a good 
living.  To  be  sure,  there  were  such  refinements  as 
Latin  for  those  who  wanted  them.  But  the  basic  sub- 
jects were  needed  by  anyone  who  was  going  to  prosper 
in  Dutch  society. 

If  you  want  a second  illustration  of  what  the  Dutch 
left  in  American  society,  let  me  therefore  suggest:  a 
common  school  education.  It  was  not  theirs  alone,  to 
be  sure.  But  the  fact  that  they  advocated  and  sup- 
ported it  made  it  that  much  easier  for  it  to  become  part 
of  American  life. 

The  final  suggestion  to  be  made  is  in  many  ways  the 
hardest  to  put  a finger  on,  and  yet  in  some  respects 
the  most  important.  One  of  the  permanent  legacies 
of  the  Dutch  to  the  American  way  of  life  was  a healthy 
individualism.  The  Dutch  were  apostles  of  noncon- 
formity. It  has  often  been  remarked  that  in  England 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  were  nonconformist,  but  that 
when  they  came  to  New  England  they  insisted  rigidly 
upon  conformity  to  their  nonconformity.  Well,  that 
never  happened  in  New  Netherland.  If  ever  there  was 
a land  of  rugged  individualism,  it  was  that  colony  from 
1620  to  1664. 


There  are  those,  indeed,  who  would  argue  that  it  was 
the  individuahsm  of  New  Netherland  that  finally 
destroyed  it.  These  historians  would  say  that  it  was 
just  because  governor  and  council  and  church  and  citi- 
zenry could  never  agree  on  anything  that  New  Nether- 
land finally  disappeared.  And  they  could  be  right.  But 
that  New  Netherland  was  a place  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual came  into  his  own,  you  have  only  to  read  the 
record  to  discover. 

Where  else  in  American  history  would  you  find  such 
men  as  these?  A minister  of  the  gospel  who  because  his 
consistory  refused  to  build  him  a new  church,  gave  them 
a party  and  then  when  they  were  all  pleasantly  drunk 
had  them  sign  subscriptions  for  the  new  building? 
A governor  who  disapproved  of  the  minister  so  much 
that  he  sent  a fife  and  drum  corps  to  play  outside  the 
church  every  Sunday  morning  so  that  no  one  inside 
could  hear  what  the  man  had  to  say?  A congregation 
which  grew  so  tired  of  waiting  for  their  minister  to  lay 
the  new  floor  which  they  had  provided  for  him  that  they 
came  at  night  and  chopped  it  up  for  firewood? 

Activities  of  this  kind  could  and  in  point  of  fact 
often  did  lead  to  quarrelsome  stubbornness  which  was 
sometimes  paralyzing.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  refreshing 
in  these  days  of  the  organization  man  and  the  patterned 
society  to  read  of  a time  and  place  in  which  men  were 
not  afraid  to  express  themselves,  even  if  it  meant 
standing  up  to  the  highest  authority.  At  its  worst  it 
degenerated  into  the  uselessly  eccentric.  But  at  its 
best  it  produced  a strength  of  character  and  a rugged- 
ness of  personal  opinion  which  have  been  among  the 
great  resources  of  American  life.  The  individual  who 
felt  himself  completely  free  to  develop  and  to  express 
his  own  personality  is  one  of  the  lasting  contributions 
made  by  New  Netherland  to  America. 

To  add  one  final  note.  While  the  historians  often 
neglect  what  the  Dutch  left  as  their  heritage,  perhaps 
that  is  not  the  worst.  The  worst  is  that  we,  who  in- 
herit the  blood  and  the  names  of  these  men  of  yester- 
day, should  ourselves  do  so  little  to  perpetuate  the 
things  which  they  held  so  dear.  Our  fellowship  ought 
to  be  more  than  a fellowship  of  those  whose  ancestors 
got  here  first!  It  should  be  up  to  us  not  only  to 
declare  but  to  keep  vigorous  those  lasting  legacies  of 
New  Netherland  which  have  made  such  a rich  con- 
tribution to  the  life  and  history  of  our  country. 


STORY  OF,  AND  SEQUEL  TO,  BOER  WAR 

A recently  published  definitive  study  of  the  Boer 
War  of  1899-1902  recalls  the  epic,  albeit  unequal, 
struggle  by  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  to  hold  against 
imperial  Britain  of  yesteryear  the  independence  they  are 
to  regain  as  a sovereign  republic  next  month.  Before 
yielding  to  superior  strength  59  years  ago,  the  Boer 
commandos  {boer  is  Dutch  for  farmer,  and  commando 
their  word  for  fighting  unit)  repeatedly  defeated  British 
forces  in  the  field,  at  Magersfontein,  Spion  Kop,  and  in 
other  encounters. 

By  their  gallantry  the  Boers  won  universal  admira- 
tion, which  indeed  the  Holland  Society  expressed  in  a 
number  of  resolutions  and  other  actions  (see  Year  Books 
for  1899  through  1903).  The  well-reviewed  new  work 
is  by  lawyer-author  Rayne  Kruger,  a relative  of  the 
legendary  "Oom  Paul”  Kruger,  whose  Transvaal  Repub- 
lic stood  with  the  Orange  Free  State  in  the  conflict 
(Good  Bye  Dolly  Gray:  the  Story  of  the  Boer  War, 
Lippincott,  1960). 
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Colonial  Silvermaking  and  Some  Albany  Smiths:  II. 

by  Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Society. 


T en  Eyck  dynasty  of  master  craftsmen, 
that  may  relate  to  the  Boelen  family, 
led  in  public  life  during  18th  century. 

{Author’s  Note:  Since  the  first  part  of  this  article  was 
published,  the  writer’s  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
quitclaim  deed  from  the  Van  Vechten  family  in  1700 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Albany  for  land 
sold  to  it  and  paid  for  with  silver  bowls  [noted  in  Early 
Records  of  the  City  and  County  of  Albany,  II,  368]. 
However,  the  details  of  the  transaction  differ  from  those 
in  the  statement  by  Phillips,  mentioned  in  that  instal- 
ment (January  issue,  page  5),  and  thus  appear  to  con- 
cern another  real  estate  transfer  of  the  same  kind.  One 
of  the  persons  giving  the  reference  to  that  transaction 
was  Mr.  John  D.  Kernan,  Jr.,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  to 
whom  apology  is  made  for  having  inadvertently  identi- 
fied him  as  "Curran,”  at  page  10,  in  regard  to  his  specu- 
lation concerning  the  possible  "mark”  of  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  smith.  Additionally,  the  fourth  word 
of  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  column 
on  page  3 should  be  "he”  and  not  "each” — an  error  not 
caught  on  reading  the  proof.) 

The  most  prominent  silversmiths  of  Albany  in  the 
early  and  middle  parts  of  the  18  th  century  were 
members  of  the  Ten  Eyck  and  Lansing  families  whose 
combined  efforts  produced  much  beautiful  and  im- 
portant work,  much  of  which  remains  today  for  study 
and  admiration  in  the  silver  collection  of  the  Albany 
Institute  of  History  and  Art  and  in  other  institutional 
and  private  collections  in  the  country. 

Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  the  emigre,  came  to  New  Amster- 
dam from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  about  1650,  bringing 
with  him  his  wife,  Marie  Boele,  and  two  sons.  (Another 
source  of  information  states  he  came  in  1 644  but  this  is 
doubtful;  his  first  American-born  child  was  in  1651.) 
Eight  more  children  were  born  to  this  union.  His  wife 
died  in  1681  and  in  the  following  year  he  married 
Annatje  Danielse,  the  widow  of  Herman  Smeemans. 
Coenraet  was  a cordwainer  and  was  in  many  real  estate 
deals.  He  was  apparently  a very  successful  business  man 
as  a valuation  of  property  made  in  1675  "of  the  best  and 
most  affluent  inhabitants  of  the  city”  lists  him  as  worth 
5000  florins.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  life  of 
his  new  home  and  held  several  appointive  positions.  He 
was  a deacon  and  elder  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
He  died  in  1687. 

Jacob  Ten  Eyck,  Coenraet’s  eldest  son,  born  in  Hol- 
land, was  also  a tanner.  He  removed  to  Fort  Orange 
(now  Albany)  about  1673  where  he  married  Geertrui 
Coeymans,  the  daughter  of  Barent  Pieterse  Coevmans, 
after  whom  Coeymans,  N.  Y.,  was  named.  He  died  in 
1693.  He  v/as  the  father  of  six  children,  of  whom  a 
son,  Koenradt  (spelled  with  a "K”),  was  the  oldest. 

Koenradt  was  born  in  Albany  in  1678.  He  married 
Geertrui  Van  Schaick  in  1703  or  1704  (the  family 
Bible  and  the  church  records  are  divergent),  and  died  in 
1753.  Some  confusion  has  existed  regarding  him, 
whether  as  a silversmith  of  Albany  or  of  New  York, 
but  Dr.  George  B.  Cutten  clearly  points  out  (in 

A biographical  note  of  the  author  appeared  with  the  first  in- 
stalment of  this  three-part  article  in  the  January  issue. 


Antiques,  December  1942)  that  he  was  an  Albany  resi- 
dent and  not  a New  Yorker,  and  that  he  probably  lived 
in  New  York  only  during  his  apprenticeship.  He  has 
been  confused  with  four  first  cousins  of  the  same  name, 
three  of  whom  lived  in  New  York  and  the  other  in 
New  Jersey,  but  all  pursued  different  trades.  Several 
references  to  him  in  the  Albany  records  showing  his 
appointments  to  various  civic  offices  — to  which  only 
freemen  of  the  city  were  eligible  — show  that  he  was  a 
resident  there.  All  his  children  but  the  third  were 
baptized  in  Albany  and  in  the  case  of  the  one  who  was 
baptized  in  New  York  the  statement  is  made  in  the 
church  records  that  the  parents  were  "van  Albany,” 
a further  proof  of  his  residency  in  the  upriver  town. 

Where  and  from  whom  Koenradt  received  his  instruc- 
tion in  making  silver  is  not  known  but  Cutten  and 
others  suggest  in  New  York  from  an  unknown  master. 
Cutten  says  on  this  point,  ".  . . We  do  not  know  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  it  was  with  someone  in  New 
York.  iTie  appearance  of  his  silver  has  a definite  New 
York  character.  He  was  admitted  a freeman  in  New 
York,  May  8,  1716;  this  is  the  only  known  incident 
in  his  career  which  would  tie  him  indefinitely  to  New 
York,  and  probably  means  no  more  than  that  his  master 
in  this  way  certified  him  as  competent.”  This  was  the 
custom  at  the  time,  to  grant  a craftsman  his  "freedom” 
when  he  finished  his  apprenticeship  and  was  declared 
competent  by  his  master.  In  both  Albany  and  New 
York,  and  elsewhere,  a man  could  not  ply  his  trade  or 
open  his  own  shop  unless  he  had  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship satisfactorily. 

On  the  point  of  his  "unknown”  master,  the  writer 
begs  to  make  a suggestion,  which  is  hypothetical  but  in 
his  opinion  bears  some  merit.  He  was  struck  with  the 
likeness  of  the  name  of  Marie  Boele,  the  wife  of  Coen- 
raet Ten  Eyck,  the  emigre,  to  that  of  Jacob  Boelen  the 
early  New  York  smith.  He  surmised  that  the  names 
might  be  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the 
patronymic  of  a man  who  had  the  baptismal  name  Boel, 
but  at  that  time  he  had  never  noted  the  name  in  any 
published  listings  of  Dutch  names  or  otherwise  recalled 
it.  Furthermore,  he  checked  with  two  friends  who  have 
done  much  Dutch-American  genealogical  research  and 
neither  recalled  having  met  with  it.  Later,  however,  he 
ran  across  it  quite  by  accident  in  the  baptismal  records 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  Dutch  Church,  and  it  further 
developed  that  it  was  a reference  to  the  same  man  Miss 
Avery  speaks  of  in  her  book  (Early  American  Silver, 
page  159),  which  reference  was  also  seen  much  later. 

Miss  Avery  mentions  as  the  father  of  Jacob  Boelen  a 
man,  Boele  Roeloffs,  who  came  to  these  shores  about 
1659  with  his  wife  Bayken  Arents.  The  writer  has 
found  in  the  list  of  passengers  to  New  Netherland, 
1654-1664,  originally  published  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the 
Documentary  History  of  Neiv  York,  but  later  in  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Holland  Society  for  1896,  and  again 
with  corrections  and  additions  in  that  for  1902,  page  10, 
the  following:  "February  12,  1659,  in  de  Trouw  (the 
Faith),  Boele  Roeloffsz,  Joncker,  with  wife  and  three 
children,  2 and  3 years  old,  the  other  a nursing  child, 
besides  his  wife’s  sister  and  a boy  14  years  old.”  (The 
Documentary  History  record  states  "four  children,” 
besides  the  boy.) 
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Additionally,  both  families  came  from  Amsterdam 
and  in  the  baptismal  records  of  her  later  children 

, Marie’s  name  is  spelled  variously  Boel,  Boele  and  Boelen. 

I A Janneken  Boele  is  mentioned  as  a sponsor  at  the 
baptism  of  one  of  them,  but,  unhappily  for  the  logic 
of  the  writer,  he  finds  on  further  checking  that  this 
baptism  antedated  the  coming  of  the  family  whose 
arrival  he  has  just  quoted. 

Among  the  children  of  Boele  Roeloffs  were  Jacob, 
the  silversmith,  and  a younger  brother  Hendrick,  who  is 
also  recorded  as  a "smith.”  Jacob  married  Catharine 
Klock  in  1679.  One  of  their  children  was  Henricus 
who  worked  with,  and  succeeded,  his  father. 

According  to  Miss  Avery,  and  also  so  stated  by 
Cutten,  Jacob  had  a sister  Aeffie  who  married  Dirck 
Ten  Eyck  "the  son  of  Koenradt  Ten  Eyck,  the  silver 
smith.”  In  this  she  is  in  error,  as  pointed  out  by  Cutten. 
Furthermore,  Koenradt  had  no  son  named  Dirck.  The 
Dirck  in  question  was  a son  of  the  emigrant  Coenraet 
and  thus  the  brother  of  Jacob,  father  of  the  Albany 
smith.  Dirck  was  therefore  the  uncle  of  the  latter. 
That  he  was  not  an  Albany  resident  is  further  brought 
out  by  the  following  record  of  his  marriage:  "Mar.  14, 
1675,  Banns.  Mar.  31st.  Dirck  Ten  Eyck,  j.m.  van 
N.  Yorke  en  Aefje  Boelen,  j.  d.  van  Amsterdam,  beyde 
wonende  tot  N.  Yorke”  (New  York  Dutch  Church 
Records,  Collections  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  ^ 
Biographical  Society,  page  40). 

If,  therefore,  Jacob  Boelen  became  by  this  marriage 
the  uncle  of  Koenradt,  the  Albany  smith,  what  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  surmise  that  the  latter  was  sent  to 
New  York  to  become  the  apprentice  of  Jacob  Boelen, 
especially  as  Boelen  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  career? 

Koenradt  Ten  Eyck  was  active  in  civic  affairs  in 
Albany,  holding  several  responsible  positions.  He  was 
Adjustor  of  weights  and  measures  in  1701,  and  from 
1747  to  1750  was  a representative  to  the  colonial 
Assembly.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  known  today;  one 
cup  is  on  loan  at  the  Albany  Institute  from  the  Garvan 
collection  and  several  other  items  are  owned  in  New 
York.  He  had  ten  children,  of  whom  the  oldest  was 
Jacob. 

J acob  Koenradtse  Ten  Eyck,  the  second  of  the  Ten 
Eyck  smiths,  was  born  in  Albany  in  1705  and  married 
Catharina  Cuyler,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Cuyler, 
later  mayor  of  Albany,  in  1736.  He  died  in  1793.  In 
his  boyhood  he  probably  learned  something  of  his  future 
trade  in  the  workshop  of  his  father,  but  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Charles  LeRoux,  a 
goldsmith  of  New  York.  His  indenture  is  here  given, 
as  an  example  of  such  agreements  entered  into  between 
the  masters  and  their  apprentices,  from  R.  B.  K. 
McLanahan’s  Colonial  Silversmiths,  Masters  and  Ap- 
prentices, page  24  (paragraphing  supplied  but  punctu- 
ation, or  lack  of  it,  retained) : 

Registered  for  Mr.  Charles  LeRoux  the  23rd  day  of  July 
Anno  Dom.  1719.  This  Indenture  witnesseth  that  Jacob  Ten 
Eyck  aged  about  fifteen  years  hath  put  himself  and  by  these 
Presents  doth  Voluntarily  and  of  his  own  free  Will  and 
Accord  by  and  with  the  Consent  of  Coenraet  (sic)  Ten  Eyck 
his  father  himself  apprentice  to  Charles  LeRoux  of  the  City 
of  New  York  Goldsmith  with  him  to  live  and  (after  the 
Manner  of  an  Apprentice)  to  serve  from  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  anno  Dom.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Nineteen 
till  the  full  Term  of  seven  years  be  Compleat  and  Ended. 

During  all  which  Term  the  said  Apprentice  his  said  Master 
Charles  LeRoux  faithfully  shall  serve  his  Secretts  keep  his  law- 
full  Commands  gladly  Every  where  Obey;  He  shall  do  no 
damage  to  his  said  Master  nor  see  to  be  done  by  Others  with- 
out letting  or  giving  Notice  to  his  said  Master,  he  shall  not 


waste  his  Master’s  Goods  nor  lend  them  unlawfully  to  any, 
he  shall  not  Commit  Fornication  nor  Contract  Matrimony 
within  the  said  Term,  at  Cards,  Dice  or  any  other  unlawfull 
Game  he  shall  not  play  whereby  his  said  Master  may  have 
damage,  with  his  own  Goods  nor  the  Goods  of  others  during 
the  said  Term  without  Lycense  from  his  said  Master  he  shall 
neither  buy  nor  sell,  he  shall  not  absent  himself  day  nor  night 
from  his  Masters  Service  without  his  leave  nor  haunt  Alehouses 
Taverns  or  Playhouses  but  in  all  things  as  a faithfull  Appren- 
tice he  shall  behave  himself  toward  his  Master  and  all  his 
during  the  said  Term. 

And  the  said  master  during  the  said  Term  shall  by  the  best 
Means  or  Method  that  he  can  Teach  or  Cause  the  said  Ap- 
prentice to  be  taught  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  a Goldsmith,  shall 
find  or  provide  unto  the  said  Apprentice  sufficient  Meat  Drink 
and  Washing  in  winter  time  fitting  for  an  Apprentice  and  his 
said  father  to  find  him  Apparell  Lodging  and  washing  in  sum- 
mer time  and  his  said  Master  to  suffer  his  said  Apprentice  to 
go  to  the  winter  Evening  School  at  the  Charge  of  his  father, 
for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  Every  the  said  Covenants 
and  Agreements  Either  of  the  said  parties  bind  themselves 
unto  the  Other  by  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof,  &c.,  &c. 

In  both  New  England  and  New  York  some  indentures 
provided:  "At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  said  master 
shall  give  unto  the  said  Apprentice  Two  sutes  of  ap- 
parrell  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  one  for  working 
Dayes,  the  other  for  Lord’s  Dayes  fitt  and  convenient 
. . . these  shall  be  Foure  new  Shirts  and  Two  new  paier 
of  Shooes.”  These  were  the  youths’  so  called  "Freedome 
clothes.”  Such  a young  man  might  also  be  furnished 
with  the  rudimentary  tools  of  the  craft  as  a further 
provision  to  his  agreement. 

Jacob,  like  his  father,  was  prominent  in  civic  affairs. 
In  1734  he  was  appointed  high  constable;  in  1743  he 
was  an  alderman  from  the  first  ward  and  retained  this 
office  through  1747.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  with  which  office  was  com- 
bined the  duties  of  "Coroner  for  the  city  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  city  and  county  of  Albany.”  He 
continued  in  that  office  for  the  years  1749  and  1750. 
He  was  a judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1767. 
In  1765  he  was  a member  of  the  Albany  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  of  a sub-committee  "to  receive 
donations  for  the  Poor  at  the  Town  of  Boston.”  He 
was  an  anti-Federalist  and  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  178  8. 

Cutten  states  that  he  was  an  expert  engraver  and 
"probably  deserves  to  be  classed  as  the  best  of  the  Ten 
Eyck  smiths.”  More  of  his  work  is  extant  today  than 
of  his  father,  his  checklist  standing  at  about  eighteen. 

Barent  Ten  Eyck  (1714-1793)  was  a younger  brother 
of  Jacob,  and  the  fifth  child  of  Koenradt  Ten  Eyck, 
the  silversmith.  He  was  born  in  Albany  and  married 
a woman  whose  first  name  was  Effie  ana^  who  died  in 
1791;  they  had  no  surviving  issue. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  with  whom  Barent  learned 
his  trade,  but  presumably  it  was  with  his  father,  or  per- 
haps his  brother,  Jacob,  who  was  nine  years  his  senior. 
He  seems  to  have  been  less  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  than  were  his  father  and  brother,  but  in  1742  he 
was  made  firemaster  in  the  second  ward  and  in  1746 
and  1747  he  was  elected  assistant  alderman  of  that  ward. 
In  the  early  1790’s  he  subscribed  £40  toward  the 
establishment  of  Union  College. 

Very  little  of  his  silver  remains  today  for  study,  but 
Cutten  suggests  that  "the  lack  of  domestic  silver  made 
by  him  was  that  he  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  a busi- 
ness of  considerable  proportions  which  was  carried  on 
with  the  Indians,  and  possibly  the  bulk  of  his  production 
was  trade  silver.” 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Who  Built  the  Bayard  Windmill? 

Some  confusion  exists  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
builder  of  the  Bayard  Windmill  which  formerly  stood 
"on  the  southern  slope  of  Bayard’s  Hill”  in  lower 
Manhattan  (see  cut  below). 
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(Courtesy  of  Mr.  John  A.  Bogart) 

The  first  Nicholas  Bayard  in  New  Amsterdam  came, 
with  his  brothers,  Balthazar  and  Petrus  and  their 
widowed  mother,  Judith  Stuyvesant  Bayard,  in  1647, 
on  the  same  ship  that  brought  Mrs.  Bayard’s  famous 
brother,  Director  General  Peter  Stuyvesant  of  New 
Netherland.  It  was  evidently  not,  however,  this 
Nicholas  who  erected  the  mill.  The  first  recorded  men- 
tion of  the  Bayard  windmill  appeared  on  the  Maerschalck 
map  of  175  5 in  Stokes’  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Thus  the  first  time  that  any  official  notice  is  taken 
of  this  mill  is  about  a century  after  the  first  Nicholas 
Bayard  came  to  New  Netherland.  The  prominence  of 
the  family,  close  kin  to  the  director,  and  of  Nicholas, 
who  was  himself  secretary  to  his  uncle  and  the  Council 
of  New  Amsterdam,  would  undoubtedly  have  made  the 
mill  a well  known  place  that  would  have  received  some 
attention  and  mention  during  the  lifetime  (1644P-1709) 
of  "Nicholas  the  First.”  If  the  mill  had  been  in  ex- 
istence before  the  date  of  Nicholas’  death  in  1709,  it 
presumably  would  also  have  been  mentioned  in  his  will 
or  in  any  transaction  involving  its  sale  or  lease. 

The  probability  is  more  likely  that  it  was  Nicholas 
Bayard,  grandson  of  the  first  Nicholas  and  son  of 
Samuel  Bayard  and  Margarita  Van  Courtlandt,  who  was 
the  mill  builder.  This  Nicholas  was  baptized  August 
28,  1698  and  married  (1)  Elisabeth  Rynders  on  July 
3,  1729,  and  (2)  Margareta  Van  Beverhout,  December 
22,  1755.  The  date  of  this  second  marriage  at  least 
places  "Nicholas  the  Second”  as  being  contemporaneous 
with  the  Maerschalck  map.  Unfortunately,  the  Bayard 
family  genealogy  is  not  complete. 

Another  seeming  discrepancy  arises  in  the  location 
of  the  mill  cited  on  the  Maerschalck  map  of  1755.  Here, 
the  Bayard  mill  is  situated  farther  north  on  Manhattan 
Island  than  the  location  shown  here.  Yet,  a thorough 
search  of  all  existing  maps  and  Bayard  family  data  that 
could  be  found  does  not  substantiate  the  Maerschalck 


placement  of  the  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes  clearly  cites  this  map  as  evidence  for  the  Bayard 
mill’s  existence  and  makes  no  reference  to  any  other 
Bayard  mill  in  New  Amsterdam. 

The  "Bayard  Farm”  identified  in  Historical  Guide  to 
the  City  of  Netu  York  is  said  to  have  been  "owned  by  a 
nephew  of  Peter  Stuyvesant”  and  lay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Bowery  between  Bleecker  and  Canal  Streets,  ex- 
tending west  to  McDougal  Street.  This  coincides  with 
the  location  shown  in  the  illustration  here. 

One  other  link  with  the  first  Nicholas  Bayard  must 
be  mentioned.  He  was  a brewer  by  trade  and  this  occu- 
pation would  probably  have  required  use  of  a windmill. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  builder  of  the  first  mill  which  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  some  other  catastrophe, 
only  to  be  rebuilt  farther  uptown  in  Manhattan  by  a 
later  generation  of  the  Bayard  family.  [F.W.B.] 


ALBANY  A CITADEL  OF  DUTCH  LORE 

That  Albany  continues  to  be  a strongly  held  center 
of  historical  learning  in  the  Dutch  period  is  manifest 
from  writings  recently  produced  by  residents  of  the 
capital  city  of  this  State. 

Mrs.  Eve  Gardner,  wife  of  member  Edward  Gardner, 
has  written  a history  of  the  Dutch  trading  posts  and 
settlements  in  the  upper  Hudson  Valley.  And,  in  a re- 
newal of  the  debate  over  conflicting  claims  made  for 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  and  Fort  Orange 
(Albany)  as  the  first  Dutch  settlement  in  1624,  Dr. 
Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  wrote  an  ably  documented  pro- 
Albany  study  that  The  New  York  Times  cited  last 
month. 

Published  as  part  of  an  illustrated  guidebook,  "Trips 
and  Tours,”  by  the  Girl  Scouts  Hudson  Valley  Council 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  girl  scouting,  Mrs. 
Gardner’s  work  points  out  that  Fort  Nassau  on  Castle 
Island  was  established  as  a trading  post  in  1614.  Later 
known  as  Westerlo  Island,  it  is  now  part  of  the  main- 
land of  the  Port  of  Albany,  Just  south  of  the  site  where 
Dutch  pioneers  founded  Fort  Orange  10  years  later. 

An  incautious  statement  that  Albany  had  been  the 
first  settlement,  outside  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  a Times 
report  of  March  12  on  Governor  Rockefeller’s  recent 
proposal  to  modernize  parts  of  Albany,  promptly  drew 
Dr.  Van  Kleeck’s  fire.  His  summary  of  the  sources,  in 
an  eight-page  typewritten  rebuttal,  is  referred  to  in 
the  Times  of  March  18.  Text  of  his  analysis,  with  any 
further  details  to  develop  meanwhile,  will  appear  in  the 
July  de  Halve  Maen. 

BRANCH  MEETINGS 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  homeland.  Thousands  settled  in  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  later  in  Illinois,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  pastors.  By  1861  Americanization  had  made  little 
inroad  on  the  13,000  inhabitants  of  Dutch  communi- 
ties. But  these  Dutchmen  had  come  to  stay,  as  shown 
by  their  promptness  in  becoming  citizens  and  in  march- 
ing off  to  war. 

Civil  War  records  disclose  only  one  completely  Dutch 
combat  unit.  Company  D of  the  Second  Michigan 
cavalry.  General  Sheridan’s  original  outfit.  Other  Hol- 
landers by  the  thousands  gave  an  equally  good  account 
of  themselves,  whether  they  wore  Blue  or  Gray.  Many 
served  the  Confederacy,  especially  Generals  Longstreet 
and  Van  Dorn.  The  majority,  however,  followed  the 
Old  Flag. 
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viously  unknown,  a reproduction  of  the  original  deed 
is  shown.® 

Dirck  Gerritsen,  the  Company’s  agent,  did  not  get 
along  too  well  with  Hudson.  A mixed  Dutch-English 
crew  had  been  planned  but  difficulties  arose  over  the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  the  English  members.  In  addition, 
there  were  other  disagreements.  Troubles  came  to  a 
peak  when,  on  March  14,  1609,  the  directors  of  the 
Zeeland  Chamber  of  the  Company  advised  their  Amster- 
dam colleagues  to  break  with  Hudson  in  view  of  the 
latter’s  conduct,  and  to  demand  that  he  return  the  HO 
guilders  he  had  received  as  an  initial  sum^®.  They  added 
that  if  the  Amsterdam  directors  would  insist  that  the 
voyage  be  made,  they  should  seek  the  advice  of  Plancius 
and  engage  someone  else  equally  competent  and  experi- 
enced for  this  purpose.  Actually,  they  stated,  enterprises 
of  this  nature  should  be  left  to  private  individuals. 
But  the  Amsterdam  directors,  better  acquainted  with  the 
activities  of  Isaac  le  Maire,  decided  to  let  Hudson  sail 
just  the  same.  They  knew  their  risk  was  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  full  control  over  Hudson.  The  names  of 
the  remaining  Dutch  members  of  the  crew  sailing  out 
on  the  Halve  Maen  are  unknown,  even  that  of  the  first 
mate,  who  is  certain  to  have  been  Dutch.  The  entire 
crew  numbered  18  or  20. 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  1609,  Henry  Hudson  left  the 
Amsterdam  port  on  the  Halve  Maen.  The  voyage 
which  had  now  begun  is  covered  by  a journal,  still 
extant,  whose  author  was  Robert  Juet^\  second  mate 
on  the  Halve  Maen,  who  had  also  joined  Hudson  on  his 
second  voyage. 

We  know  Hudson’s  assignment  from  the  contract. 
We  do  not  know  his  instructions,  but  these  must  have 
been  roughly  similar  to  those  of  Jan  Cornelissen  May, 
who  set  out  to  find  a northeastern  passage  in  1611. 
Plancius  was  known  to  have  a theory  that  tempera- 
tures would  be  higher  near  the  north,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  water  in  those  areas  would  be  free  of  ice. 
This  probably  explains  why  Hudson  went  as  far  north 
as  he  did. 

On  April  6,  the  Halve  Maen  passed  Texel;  on  May  5, 
the  ship  was  off  the  North  Cape,  and  there  she  returned 
on  May  19.  Another  source  tells  us  that  a conference 
was  held  on  board  ship  on  May  14.  Possibly  they  were 
then  getting  close  to  Nova  Zembla.  The  sea  was  found 
to  be  full  of  ice,  and  the  crew  began  to  get  restive. 
There  were  many  among  them  who  had  previously 
sailed  to  the  East  Indies,  and  they  found  the  cold  barely 
tolerable.  During  the  conference  Hudson  suggested 
that  they  sail  to  Davids  Strait  or  else  find  a passage 
north  of  Virginia.  (Old  maps  show  a large  sea  north 

'The  text  runs  (in  translation) ; “On  February  6,  1609,  Jan 
Jansen  van  Hellemont  has  transferred  to  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  this  city,  in  behalf  of  the  same  com- 
pany, a vessel  named  de  halve  Maen,  approximately  three  vears 
old  and  having  a volume  of  35  loads,  with  all  of  its  equipment, 
the  vessel  having  been  lastly  sailed  by  skipper  Marten  Pietersen, 
from  Schellinckhout.  The  sum  of  purchase  having  been  re- 
mitted, &c;  signer  promising  to  let  the  vessel  go  free  on  all 
seas,  &c.”  Municipal  Archives,  Amsterdam. 

’"According  to  a decision  reached  by  the  directors  on  January 
19,  1609,  this  amount  had  been  handed  to  him.  P.  A.  Leupe, 
Henry  Hudson  in  Hollaftd  in  1608-1609  (in  Dutch).  Periodical 
of  the  (Dutch)  Geographical  Society,  1877,  1st  series,  II,  172. 

“L’Honore  Naber’s  Henry  Hudson’s  Voyage  Under  the  Dutch 
Flag  gives  the  original  English  text  with  a Dutch  translation, 
as  well  p all  other  documents  and  texts  from  books  that  are 
of  any  importance.  Hudson’s  own  journal  of  this  voyage  is 
wholly  lost. 


of  Virginia;  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany was  to  find  a passage  to  this  sea,  and  so  gain  access 
to  (ilhina.)  They  decided  to  go  west. 

On  May  30  a stop  was  made  at  the  island  of  Stromso 
to  take  in  fresh  water  supplies.  Stromso  is  one  of  the 
Faroe  Islands.  Early  in  July  the  Halve  Maen  passed  the 
banks  of  Terra  Nova  (Newfoundland),  where  crowds 
of  French  boats  were  wont  to  fish  for  cod.  Hudson  had 
his  crew  do  the  same,  to  augment  food  supplies  for  the 
ship. 

In  mid-July  the  Halve  Maen  reached  Penobscot  Bay 
(in  Maine,  formerly  belonging  to  Nova  Francia,  or 
Canada.)  The  weather  had  been  rough;  one  of  the 
foremasts  had  been  swept  away,  and  Hudson  ordered 
a few  days’  rest.  A tree  supplied  the  material  for  a new 
foremast.  The  Indians  traded  beaverskins;  and  although 
they  seemed  friendly  enough,  Hudson  and  his  men 
were  suspicious  of  them.  Obviously  the  French  traded 
with  them  a great  deal.  The  natives  had  two  French 
boats  and  one  of  them  spoke  a little  French.  Before 
leaving,  the  ship’s  crew  did  an  ugly  thing.  They  robbed 
the  Indians  of  one  of  their  boats  and  chased  them  from 
their  dwellings,  which  were  ransacked.  Many  a future 
visitor  was  to  pay  for  action  of  this  kind. 

Cape  Cod  was  reached  on  August  4.  There  were  some 
difficult  moments  at  Nantucket  Island.  Hudson  no 
longer  followed  the  coast  but  now  sailed  over  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  he  did  not  show  his  face,  probably 
because  he  did  not  want  to  run  into  any  compatriots. 
Subsequently,  he  followed  the  coastline  northward  and 
explored  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay.  On  September  2, 
1609,  the  Halve  Maen  reached  New  York  Bay  via  Sandy 
Hook.  The  next  day  Hudson  and  his  men  saw  the 
south  coast  of  Staten  Island,  which  made  a tremendous 
impression  on  them.  The  country  was  lovely. 

(To  be  concluded) 


DUTCH  ASPECTS  OF  FIRST  INAUGURAL 

A Dutch-descended  Episcopal  bishop,  speaking  in  a 
church  built  on  land  once  a Dutch  houiverie  here, 
conducted  divine  services  which  George  Washington 
attended  directly  after  being  sworn  in  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States  on  Thursday,  April  30,  1789.  The 
clergyman,  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  bishop  of  New 
York  and  rector  of  Trinity  parish,  was  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  David  Provoost  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Holland  in  1634. 

The  church  where  he  spoke,  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  at 
Broadway  and  Vesey  Street  (used  because  Trinity 
Church,  destroyed  by  fire  on  September  21,  1776,  had 
not  yet  been  restored),  stood — as  it  stands  today — on 
ground  which  had  been  the  farm  of  Domine  Everardus 
Bogardus.  Ceremonies  at  which  Washington  took  the 
oath  of  office  before  a great  concourse  of  citizens  were 
held  at  midday  on  the  portico  of  Federal  Hall,  now  the 
Sub-Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  in 
this  city. 


HOW  “COENTIES  SLIP”  GOT  ITS  NAME 
One  interpretation  of  Coenties  Slip  declares  that  the 
word  came  from  the  combination  of  two  early  Dutch 
first  names  — Coen,  the  familiar  form  of  Coenraet 
(Conrad),  and  Anties,  shortened  from  Anatje  (Anna). 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  IN  MINUIT’S  DAY 

Before  the  end  of  1626,  there  were  30  "houses”  at 
New  Amsterdam  and  the  colony  had  200  people. 
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AN  ABIDING  FRONTIER 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

the  Philippines,  and  in  reference  to  Indonesia.  Try  it  in 
reference  to  non-recognition  and  to  our  opposition  to 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  Try  it 
in  reference  to  Berlin  and  to  Formosa  and  to  Quemoy 
and  Matsu. 


T oday  , we  are  in  the  midst  of,  and  we  have  become 
a major  party  in,  a global  conflict.  In  it,  there  are 
world-wide  tensions  and  there  is  warfare.  Of  it,  there 
could  come  a major  war. 

The  choice  for  the  United  States  is  not  between  a 
course  involving  risk  and  a course  not  involving  risk. 
Risk  is  already  a constant;  it  resides  in  and  flows  from 
the  facts  that  Communism’s  rulers  are  intent  on  courses 
which  involve  aggression  and  that  we  are  opposed  to 
aggression  in  general  and  to  their  purposes  and  methods 
in  particular. 

What  may  be  the  Communist  world’s  next  moves  can 
only  be  conjectured.  And  what,  in  the  event  of  new 
developments,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
decide  to  be  appropriate,  can  be  judged  only  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  thought,  said  and  done  in  the  past, 
especially  during  the  years  since  World  War  II.  In 
1947,  President  Truman  declared:  "I  believe  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  outside  pressures.” 

The  Truman  administration  failed  initially  to  apply 
that  prescription  in  relations  with  and  regarding  China, 
but  later  lived  up  to  it  in  opposition  to  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Korea  — and  in  China.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  carried  on  with  it.  Throughout  the 
years  since  1950,  it  has  been  our  policy  to  oppose  and 
to  support  resistance  to  Communist  aggressions. 

They  who  think  that  there  should  be  or  will  be 
sudden  changes  in  the  attitude,  the  strategy  and  the 
tactics  that  have  developed  as  those  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  questions  such  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
keeping  Berlin  and  Formosa  out  of  Communist  hands, 
may  well  be  asked  to  look  at  the  record,  scan  the 
frontier,  and  make  careful  note  of  the  significant  fact 
that  thus  far  in  their  courses  of  conquest  Communism’s 
strategists  seem  to  have  chosen  not  to  attack  at  points 
where  there  are  present  both  substantial  defensive 
strength  and  obviously  firm  purpose  to  resist. 

Th  ere  has  been,  over  the  years,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  many  sects,  expression  of  objection  to  the  import 
of  the  concluding  part  of  Stephen  Decatur’s  famous 
toast,  the  pledge,  "Our  country,  right  or  wrong”;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  or  differing  about  the  expression 
of  hope,  "Our  country  in  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  may  she  always  be  right!” 

May  I supplement  that  magnificent  expression  of  a 
high  hope  with  this:  Our  Country!  May  we,  her  people, 
especially  those  of  us  upon  whom  we,  by  our  democratic 
processes,  confer  authority,  — may  we  keep  her  strong, 
may  we  always  be  well  informed,  be  wise,  be  resolute 
and  bold,  in  tenure,  in  defense  and  in  propagation  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  freedom,  independence 
and  security. 


TOBACCO  GROWN  IN  NEW  AMSTERDAM 
The  first  successful  crop  of  record  in  New  Amster- 
dam was  tobacco,  grown  on  at  least  one  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company’s  farms  on  Manhattan  Island. 


Van  Ness  Genealogy  Is  Published 

The  Van  Ness  Heritage  and  Allied  Genealogies, 
1546-1960,  by  Lottye  Gray  Van  Ness  (Elizabeth, 
N.  J.:  Tribro  Printing,  1960). 

Young  Marc  Van  Ness  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  is  a fortunate 
eight-year-old  boy.  At  this  time  he  may  not  understand 
why  this  is  so,  but  later  in  fife  he  will  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  three  years  of  time  and  effort  his  mother,  Lottye 
Gray  Van  Ness  (wife  of  member  Robert  P.  Van  Ness), 
spent  in  collecting,  arranging  and  publishing  the  details 
of  his  American  ancestry. 

Mrs.  Van  Ness  has  compiled  Marc’s  direct  descent 
from  Cornelis  Hendrickse  Van  Ness,  who  came  to 
America  about  1641  and  settled  in  Rensselaerswyck. 
Together  with  some  information  concerning  Van  Ness 
cousins  of  various  degrees,  she  has  also  given  the  an- 
cestry, at  least  in  part,  of  Marc’s  Van  Ness  grand- 
mothers. Thus  this  book  covers  in  varying  degrees 
many  other  families,  notably  in  New  Jersey.  These  are: 
Benson,  Demarest,  Dey,  Doremus,  Hopper,  Mandeville, 
Praa,  Provost  and  Vroom. 

Covering  as  it  does  the  ancestry  of  Marc,  this  book 
will  not  have  wide  spread  appeal,  but  this  can  not  be 
considered  a criticism  as  the  book  was  not  intended  to 
be  of  general  interest.  Even  so,  the  book  is  valuable, 
showing  as  it  does  the  intermarriages  of  the  various 
families  in  the  Passaic  area  of  New  Jersey  for  nine  gen- 
erations, and  then  the  10  th  generation  marriage  with  a 
New  England  family  and  an  11th  generation  marriage 
with  a Southern  family.  Marc  is  truly  an  all-American 
boy. 

Van  Nesses  lived  in  the  Caldwell  area  of  Passaic 
County,  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  has  given  a brief  history  of 
that  area.  To  the  reviewer,  an  expansion  of  this  part 
of  the  book,  to  include  a brief  history  of  New  Nether- 
land  and  the  early  customs  and  modes  of  living  of  the 
Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers,  would  have  enhanced 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  book  to  Marc  and  others 
who  read  it. 

In  fact  if  one  were  to  offer  any  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Van  Ness’  efforts  it  would  concern  the  absence  of  data 
and  information  which  could  have  been  included  in  her 
book.  Thus,  a number  of  places  of  birth,  death  and 
residence  are  not  given.  At  times  not  all  the  children 
of  a family  are  listed.  More  use  could  have  been  made 
of  vital,  probate  and  land  records.  To  illustrate.  Mrs. 
Van  Ness,  citing  an  S.A.R.  record  dated  in  1932,  gives 
the  parents  of  Ann  Dey  as  General  Richard  Dey  and 
Hannah  Pierson.  Ann  married  Hessel  Hopper  and  died 
October  8,  1844,  aged  71  years.  This  would  place  her 
birth  in  1772  or  1773.  Mrs.  Van  Ness  says  1773. 
Richajd  Dey  and  Hannah  Pierson  married  March  6, 
1775.  Ann  Dey  appears  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
John  D.  Dey  and  Jane  Doremus,  and  was  christened  at 
Pompton  Plains  on  October  25,  1772. 

These  next  two  points  are  given,  not  as  criticism,  but 
to  demonstrate  that  because  of  the  unique  customs  in- 
volved, New  Jersey  Dutch  research  is  extremely  difficult 
for  genealogists,  even  when  as  well  qualified  as  Mrs.  Van 
Ness.  In  discussing  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  Cornelius 
Pieterse  Wyckoff  and  Geertje  Simonse  Van  Aersdalen 
used  Corneliuse  as  their  middle  name,  Mrs.  Van  Ness 
states  that  they  were  so  named  after  their  great-grand- 
father, Cornelis  Hendrickse  Van  Ness.  Actually  this 
was  only  incidentally  so.  Corneliuse  was  the  patronymic 
name  of  these  boys,  and  of  course  it  stems  from  their 
father’s  first  name,  and  he  was  named  after  his  grand- 
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father,  Cornelius  H.  Van  Ness.  Then  too,  Mrs.  Van 
Ness  says  that  the  first  American  Van  Ness  “unquestion- 
ably” belonged  to  a prominent  16th  century  Van 
Ness  family  of  Holland.  Without  additional  data,  this 
may  be  doubtful  in  view  of  the  intricacies  of  Dutch 
surnames.  [G.O.Z.] 


COLONIAL  SILVERMAKING 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 

These  trade  pieces  were  arm  and  wrist  bands,  earbobs, 
brooches,  crosses,  hair  plates  for  women,  gorgets  for 
men,  gold  lockets,  silver  medals  and  silver  breast 
buckles.  Cutten  states  that  in  the  papers  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  there  can  be  found  his  instructions  for  barter 
at  Fort  Niagara  in  1764  which  list  the  equivalents  in 
barter  to  govern  the  Indian  trade.  Thus  “a  silver  arm 
band  of  ye  largest”  was  equivalent  to  "5  bevers.” 
These  silver  goods  were  named  in  the  accounts  but 
usually  not  the  maker;  however,  Barent  Ten  Eyck  is 
mentioned  three  times,  in  1756,  1758  and  1759. 

A gorget  made  and  dated  175  8 by  this  man,  and 
bearing  the  name  (as  owner)  of  Danyel  Cryn,  is  owned 
in  New  York  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation.  Only  about  eight  pieces  were  known 
in  1942  but  at  least  one  has  been  found  since.  The  only 
tankard  is  privately  owned.  Spoons  made  by  Barent 
Ten  Eyck  are  owned  respectively  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  by  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  of  Yale 
University,  by  the  Albany  Institute,  and  by  Dr.  Cutten. 
The  Albany  Institute  also  owns  a trencher-salt,  by  him, 
which  was  previously  owned  privately  in  Albany  by  a 
descendant  of  Tobias  Ten  Eyck,  another  son  of  Koenradt 
and  Geertrui  (Van  Schaick)  Ten  Eyck. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

I.  CLIFFORD  ROLL 

Isaac  Chfford  Roll  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  19  56,  died  at  the 
age  of  74  on  Wednesday,  September  7,  1960.  Descended 
from  Jan  Mangelse  Ral  who  came  from  Holland  and 
settled  near  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  before  165  6,  he  was 
born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  31,  18  86,  son  of 
Issac  Roll  and  Edna  Coates.  For  27  years  a principal  in 
the  Akron  public  school  system,  he  attended  Cincinnati 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  Hiram  College  in  1914. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  and  also  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  graduate  school,  which  awarded  him  the 
diploma  in  education  in  1917.  From  1917  to  1922  he 
was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Kinsman  and  Brook- 
field, Ohio.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  an  account- 
ant with  Youngstown  Sheet  & Tube  Company,  and  for 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  and  other  railroads.  In  1928 
he  joined  the  Akron  school  system  as  a teacher.  The 
next  year  he  became  elementary  school  principal  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  retiring  in  1956.  A mem- 
ber of  the  First  Universalist  Church  in  Akron,  he  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  Lafayette  Chapter,  Ohio  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Ohio  Historical  & Philosophical  Society,  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and  other 
fraternal  organizations.  Since  retirement  he  had  con- 
ducted genealogical  researches  pertaining  to  the  Roll  and 
related  colonial  families.  His  wife,  the  former  Thelma 
Inez  Cobb,  died  in  19  5 5.  Survivors  include  three  sons, 
Clifford  K.,  of  Doylestown,  Ohio,  Robert  E.,  of  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  and  Richard  L.,  of  Akron,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Thelma  G.  Bluhm,  in  Spain,  and  Miss  Edna 
R.  Roll  of  Akron.  Masonic  graveside  services  were 
held  with  Henry  Perkins  Lodge  611  F.&.A.M.  officiating. 
Burial  was  at  Fairview  Cemetery,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

CHESTER  D.  ONDERDONK 

Chester  Douglas  Onderdonk  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
195  3,  died  at  the  age  of  62  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Memorial 
Hospital,  Wednesday,  December  21,  1960.  Descended 
from  Adrian  Andriessen  Onderdonk,  who  emigrated 
from  Holland  to  New  Netherland  about  1650,  he  was 
born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1898,  son  of  William 
M.  Onderdonk  and  Jennie  M.  Rightmyer.  Director  of 
plant  and  properties  at  New  York  University,  with 
which  institution  he  had  been  associated  for  41  years, 
he  attended  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  high  school  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  N.Y.U.  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  in  1922.  While  still  an  undergraduate  he 
joined  the  university  staff  as  cashier  in  1919.  He  be- 
came assistant  auditor,  office  manager,  personnel  director, 
and  property  supervisor  before  his  appointment  in  195  6 
as  director  of  plant  and  properties.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city he  supervised  new  construction  as  well  as  mainten- 
ance of  university  properties  valued  at  more  than  140 
million  dollars.  In  addition  he  was  instructor  in  ac- 
counting and  management  for  many  years.  Secretary 
of  the  university  faculty  club  1945-54,  he  was  a mem  - 
ber of  Hudson  Lodge  No.  7 F.&.A.M. , Delta  Sigma  Phi 
and  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  fraternities.  New  York  University 
and  Lake  Placid  Clubs  and  the  Maplewood  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  formerly  a director  of  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment, which  in  19  5 3 honored  him  for  his  achievements. 
He  was  a director  of  the  Washington  Square  Associa- 
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tion  and  Maplewood  Country  Club,  secretary  of  Colum- 
bia County  Association,  and  was  actively  identified 
with  many  organizations  of  university  officials  in  the 
fields  of  management,  personnel  and  business  administra- 
tion. His  grandfather,  William  Minne  Onderdonk,  was 
one  of  the  Holland  Society’s  first  members,  having 
joined  on  April  30,  1885.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Marion  W.  Ross;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Marilyn  R. 
Benz,  and  a grandson,  Mark  Douglas  Benz.  Services 
were  held  at  the  Colonial  Home,  East  Orange,  December 
24,  with  interment  in  Grove  Church  Cemetery,  North 
Bergen. 

HOWARD  W.  CONOVER 
Howard  Williams  Conover,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  19  50,  died  at  the  age  of  61 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  Wednesday,  December  28,  1960. 
Descended  from  Wolfert  Gerritse  van  Cowenhoven, 
who  about  162  5 emigrated  from  Amersfoort,  Utrecht, 
the  Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1899,  son  of  Jacob  Birdsall  Conover  and  Laura 
Jackson.  An  insurance  executive  for  many  years,  he 
attended  Stevens  School  and  Union  College,  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1921,  later  attend- 
ing Harvard  Law  School  and  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  For  22  years  he 
was  with  the  mortgage  loan  department  of  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.  J.,  until 
his  retirement  in  195  5.  Earlier  he  had  been  office 
manager  at  Nickel  Fabricating  Corp.,  Philipsburg,  Pa., 
1924-26,  treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  U.S.  Bond  & 
Mortgage  Corp.,  Newark,  1926-29,  and  president  of 
H.  W.  Conover  & Co.,  Newark,  1929-3  3.  During 
World  War  I he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Long  a resi- 
dent of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  he  had  resided  in  Orlando 
since  retirement.  He  was  a member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi 
fraternity,  American  Legion,  Harvard  Clubs  of  Nevr 
Jersey  and  Central  Florida,  Rio  Pinar  Country  Club  of 
Orlando,  Ponte  Vedra  Club,  and  Elks  Lodge  1079  of 
Orlando.  Surviving  are  his  v/ife,  the  former  Teona 
Catharyn  Conerus;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Scott  Helm,  Dan- 
ville, 111.;  and  a brother,  Charles  C.  Conover,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Following  funeral  services,  burial  was  at 
Woodlav/n  Memorial  Park,  Orlando. 

WILLIAM  W.  KOUWENHCVEN 
William  Wyckoff  Kouwenhoven  of  Garden  City,  L.  L, 
a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1927,  died  at  the  age  of  67  at  Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola, 
Sunday,  February  5,  1961.  Descended  from  Wolfert 
Gerritse  van  Kouwenhoven  and  his  son  Gerrit  Wolfertse 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Amersfoort  in  Holland 
before  1630,  he  was  born  in  Flatlands,  Brooklyn,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1894,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Annie  B. 
Kouwenhoven.  A partner  of  Laidlaw  & Co.  here,  pri- 
vate bankers  and  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  he  was  graduated  in  1914  from  Polytechnic 
Preparatory  School,  now  Poly  Prep  Country  Day  School. 
He  joined  Laidlaw  & Co.  in  1917,  after  three  years  with 
the  old  Nassau  National  Bank,  Brooklyn.  Following 
service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  I,  he 
returned  to  the  firm  and  became  a partner  in  1947. 
A trustee  of  the  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  he  was 
a member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  Downtown 
Athletic  Club,  Garden  City  Country  Club,  St.  Lawrence 
Beach  Club,  American  Legion  and  Kismet  Temple  of 
Brooklyn.  Resident  of  Garden  City  since  1928,  he 
was  long  active  in  Masonry,  serving  as  an  officer  in 
the  New  York  State  Grand  Lodge  and  as  past  master 


of  Kings  County  Lodge.  Like  his  father  before  him,  he 
was  president  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau 
Island  and  was  long  active  in  the  Holland  Society’s 
Kings  County  Branch,  which  his  father  headed  1932- 
34.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Payne 
Joyce,  whom  he  married  in  1922;  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Jay  Tappen;  a grandson,  Brett  W.  Tappen;  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  N.  William  Callmer.  Services  were  held  at 
Fairchild  Chapel,  Garden  City,  February  8,  with  in- 
terment at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

NELSON  J.  SPRINGSTEEN 
Nelson  John  Springsteen,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1929,  died  at  the  age  of  64 
at  his  home  in  Forest  Hills,  L.  L,  Saturday,  March  4, 
1961.  Descended  from  Joost  Casparszen  Springsteen 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1652  from  Groningen,  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  born  at  White  Pot,  L.  L,  January 
23,  1897,  son  of  David  Springsteen  and  Annie  W. 
Monfort.  For  many  years  executive  vice-president  and 
a trustee  of  the  Jamaica  Savings  Bank  in  Queens,  he 
was  also  a partner  in  Springsteen  Brothers,  well  known 
real  estate  and  mortgage  firm  in  Jamaica.  In  1952  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
district  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Resi- 
dential Appraisers.  From  1950  to  1952  he  headed  the 
Holland  Society’s  Queens  County  Branch,  of  which  his 
late  brother,  Howard  D.  Springsteen,  was  president 
1944-46.  His  father  was  a member  of  the  Society. 
His  wife,  the  former  Gwendolyn  Folger,  died  last  sum- 
mer. Surviving  are  a son,  David  F.  Springsteen;  a 
granddaughter,  Susan  Folger  Springsteen;  a brother 
Azariah  M.  Springsteen;  a sister,  Mrs.  Ella  Batcheller; 
and  a nephew,  George  S.  Springsteen,  Jr.,  a member  of 
the  Society.  Services  were  held  at  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Newtown,  Elmhurst,  L.  L,  March  8,  with  interment 
in  Flushing  Cemetery. 


DUTCH  HOUSES  IN  NEWS 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

to  save  this  Rensselaer  County  structure  from  the  bull- 
dozer continue  to  be  made  by  the  Knickerbocker 
Historical  Society,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  Since  de  Halve 
Macn  related  the  Mansion  story  (January  1960  issue), 
this  dedicated  group  has  secured  another  purchase 
option,  made  essential  repairs,  moved  in  the  original 
furniture,  opened  the  place  for  inspection  and  enlisted 
support  of  many  groups  and  individuals,  among  them 
State  Historian  Albert  C.  Corey. 

Washington  Irving  derived  background  material  and 
a title  for  his  celebrated  Dietrich  Knickerbocker’s 
History  of  Ncu  York  (1809)  from  stays  with  Knicker- 
backer  friends  at  Schaghticoke  — changing  the  histori- 
cally correct  "a”  to  "o”  in  the  Dutch  surname.  In 
182  5 the  family  welcomed  Lafayette  in  the  1770-built 
Mansion,  which  was  also  the  scene  of  princely  hospi- 
tality for  many  years  before  and  after  the  occasion. 
Earlier,  in  1676,  Governor  Edmund  Andros  negotiated 
on  the  site  a peace  treaty  with  the  Schaghticoke  Indians 
that  was  never  broken;  the  "council  oak”  planted  there 
lived  272  years. 

Leaders  in  the  drive  for  funds  to  restore  the  Mansion 
and  preserve  it  from  obliteration  are  Mrs.  Margaret 
Coleman,  president,  Knickerbocker  Historical  Society, 
and  Chase  Viele,  a member  of  the  Holland  Society. 
Schaghticoke  farmer  Donald  Weir,  the  owner,  wants  to 
build  a modern  house  on  the  spot. 
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America;  and  to  prepare  papers,  essays,  books,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  history 
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The  Society  is  comprised  of  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  of  residents 
of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  America  prior  to  1675. 
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Communications  to  the  editor  should  be  directed  to  the  Society’s  address.  15 
William  Street,  New  York  5,  telephone  BOwling  Green  Q-2120. 


Editor’s  Corner 

Honor  the  name  of  Harold  E.  Ditmars! 
By  far  the  most  notable  gift  to  vest  in  the 
Society  until  now  results  from  the  provident 
foresight  of  this  well-remembered  descend- 
ant of  1637  emigrant  Jan  Jansen  van 
Ditmarsen.  Like  any  prudent  Hollander 
Harold  Ditmars,  a large,  friendly  man  fond 
while  Secretary  of  minutely  detailed  reports, 
followed  in  making  his  will  the  maxim  to 
be  just  before  being  generous.  Now,  nine 
years  after  his  passing,  the  Society  he 
esteemed  so  highly  is  to  benefit.  Perhaps  not 
everyone  can  do  as  he  has  done.  But  the 
pattern  he  established,  continued  by  others, 
will  secure  the  future  of  a unique  historical 
organization  so  far  as  human  sagacity  and 
affection  can  provide. 

Now  that  vacation  time  is  here  (in 
which  regard  please  note  Society  head- 
quarters will  be  closed  during  August),  we 
would  acknowledge  a literary  indebtedness  to 
members  whose  articles  remain  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  materials  furnished  have  con- 
verted a more  or  less  hand-to-mouth  opera- 
tion into  one  of  editorial  plenty.  In  plan- 
ning issues,  especially  in  the  new  20-page 
format,  it  is  well  nigh  imperative  to  have 
in  hand  a goodly  accumulation  of  first-rate 
material.  And  that  we  most  certainly  now 
possess.  For  this  flourishing  state  of  affairs 
our  cordial  thanks  are  expressed  to  Messrs. 
Bogart,  Bogert,  Gilman,  Hasbrouck,  Hoag- 
land, Pinckney,  Smock,  Van  Hoesen,  Van 
Kleeck,  Voorhees  and  Zabriskie. 

It  should  be  added  that  other  materials 
being  prepared  for  dc  Halve  Maen  here  and 
in  Holland  are  also  to  appear  in  due  course. 

Evidence  of  resurgent  interest  in  Ameri- 
ca’s cultural  and  historic  heritage,  in  large 
part  from  the  Dutch,  is  to  be  noted  on  all 
sides.  Observe  these  instances.  In  May  the 
restored  Boscobel  Mansion,  built  by  States 
Morris  Dyckman  in  the  1790’s  was  dedi- 
cated by  Governor  Rockefeller  in  public 
ceremonies  near  Garrison,  N.  Y.  In  June 
i’'e  great  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of 
Amsterdam  completed  an  immensely  suc- 
cessful American  tour  during  which,  in 
Chicago,  Mid-West  Branch  members  took 
part  in  the  reception  conducted  as  part  of 
the  city’s  "Salute  to  Holland”  week.  And 
this  Spring,  in  an  area  the  Dutch  did  much 
to  develop,  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society  published  the  first  issue  of  an  excel- 
lent magazine.  Journal  of  Long  Island 
History,  edited  by  Prof.  Myron  H.  Luke  of 
Hofstra  College. 

In  its  front-page  summary  of  the  career 
of  the  late  Paul  N.  Bogart,  who  died  April 
6,  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star  noted: 
"Among  his  memberships  he  was  most 
proud  of  his  election  to  the  Holland  Society 
of  New  York,  limited  to  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers  and  to  which  he  was 
elected  several  years  ago.” 


JULY,  1961  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Trustees  Meet  Braneh  Heads, 
Plan  Banquet,  Eleet  Members 

Their  reports  indicating  well-advanced  plans  for  the 
year  ahead,  Branch  presidents  met  with  the  trustees  for 
their  annual  joint  dinner  meeting  at  the  Union  Club 
here  Thursday,  June  8.  President  Van  der  Veer  presided. 
In  board  session  before  dinner,  besides  formally  accept- 
ing the  important  Ditmars  bequest,  the  trustees  ap- 
proved banquet  plans,  considered  a future  meeting  in 
Holland,  accepted  reports  by  officers  and  committees, 
and  elected  20  new  members. 

New  York’s  first  luxury  hotel  built  in  3 0 years,  The 
Summit,  will  provide  a glittering  locale  for  the  Society’s 
77th  annual  banquet  to  be  held  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 3,  the  board  decided  after  discussing  the  report  by 
Banquet  Chairman  Van  Siclen.  Being  completed  this 
month,  the  huge  hotel  at  southeast  corner  of  Lexington 
Avenue  and  5 1st  Street  has  all  modern  conveniences, 
including  garage  facilities  for  banquet-goers. 

With  the  ladies  invited  to  attend,  the  trustees  unani- 
mously agreed  to  have  a ladies  committee  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing plans  and  arrangements.  This  committee,  wholly 
new  in  banquet  annals,  is  expected  to  be  most  helpful 
in  all  phases  of  effort  needed  to  assure  success  of  the 
dinner.  The  group  is  being  organized  by  committeeman 
Walter  E.  Hopper,  Jr. 

The  suggestion  of  a "meeting  in  Holland,”  with  mem- 
bers and  wives  to  travel  there  and  return  as  a group, 
made  decided  impression.  The  board  authorized  Trustee 
Dey  to  investigate  and  report.  At  relatively  moderate 
expense,  it  was  pointed  out,  many  organizations  cur- 
rently sponsor  European  trips  for  their  members. 
Long  before  the  present  vogue,  however,  the  Society’s 
"pilgrimages”  to  Holland  proved  highly  successful. 

With  98  participants,  for  example,  a charter  flight 
to  Holland  and  return  would  cost  about  $2  5 0 each. 
"Tulip  time”  in  May  was  thought  to  be  ideal  for  a trip 
although  timing,  and  indeed  the  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect, depends  on  reaction  within  the  Society.  Members 
are  invited  to  inform  Mr.  Dey  of  their  preferences  as  to 
mode  of  travel,  duration  of  trip,  time  of  year,  and  other 
particulars.  Response  received  will  permit  plans  and 
recommendations  to  be  formulated. 

For  the  endowment  committee  Trustee  Vreeland  re- 
ferred in  glowing  terms  to  the  outstanding  generosity 
of  the  late  Harold  E.  Ditmars.  Heartened  by  this  and 
other  indications  of  support  by  members,  the  committee 
is  making  steady  progress  toward  its  goal  of  aiding  the 


CALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS 

Long  Island  Branch  family  picnic,  at  Salisbury 
County  Park,  Westbury,  Saturday,  September  9. 

Monmouth  County  Branch  clambake.  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  Sunday,  September  17. 

Burgher  Guard  annual  dinner,  Williams  Club,  New 
York  City,  Monday,  October  2. 

Dutchess  County  Branch  dinner.  Nelson  House, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  October  3. 

Potomac  Branch  dinner  meeting.  Cosmos  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Saturday,  October  7. 

Old  Bergen  County  Branch  dinner,  Hamilton  Club, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Friday,  October  20. 

77th  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Holland  Society,  The 
Summit,  New  York  City,  Friday,  November  3. 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner.  Mountain  Crest  House, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  November  11. 


Announce  $100,000  Ditmars  Gift 

A magnificent  gift  believed  to  aggregate  about 
$100,000  at  present  market  prices  is  to  come  to  the 
Society  by  reason  of  the  termination  recently  of  a 
testamentary  trust  established  by  the  late  Harold  E. 
Ditmars  of  Brooklyn.  By  resolution  at  their  June  meet- 
ing, the  trustees  accepted  the  gift  and  authorized  the 
Society’s  officers  to  settle  details  with  counsel  for  the 
estate. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Mr.  Ditmars  was  long  an 
untiring  worker  within  the  Society  and  was  a familiar 
figure  at  its  gatherings.  During  his  38  years’  member- 
ship, besides  serving  on  many  committees  and  as  Kings 
County  Branch  president  1939-44,  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Society  from  1944  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  69  in 
19  5 2.  Eighteen  officers  and  trustees  attended  his  funeral 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Flatbush,  in  July  of  that  year. 

His  father,  the  late  Isaac  E.  Ditmars,  a leading  New 
York  architect,  joined  the  Society  in  1888  and  con- 
tinued active  until  his  death  in  1934.  His  son,  Edward 
V.  Ditmars,  a life  member,  resides  with  his  family  in 
Florida. 

The  death  in  Brooklyn  last  May  1 1 of  Mr.  Ditmar’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Marjorie  I.  D.  Anscomb,  his  other  child, 
terminated  a life  interest  created  in  her  behalf  and  made 
operative  his  directions  for  disposal  of  trust  principal, 
parts  of  which  the  Society  and  St.  Paul’s  Church  are  to 
receive.  His  will,  executed  in  1946,  had  provided  for 
other  members  of  the  family,  among  them  his  wife  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Martense  Vanderveer  Ditmars,  who  predeacescd 
him  in  April  195  2. 


21st  Annual  Church  Service  Held 

Before  a congregation  which  included  President  Van 
der  Veer  and  many  members  with  their  families,  Rev. 
Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman  of  the  North  Reformed 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  associate  domine  of  the 
Society  and  former  General  Synod  president,  conducted 
the  21st  annual  memorial  service  in  Middle  Collegiate 
Church  here  Sunday  morning.  May  21. 

The  commemorative  service  held  in  the  storied  Dutch 
church,  originally  founded  in  1729,  was  in  tribute  to 
30  members  deceased  during  the  past  year  whose  names 
were  read  by  Col.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker,  Society  president 
1945-47  and  for  24  years  a trustee.  Dr.  Hageman 
officiated  in  the  absence  due  to  illness  of  the  church 
pastor,  Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen,  who  is  to  resume  the 
pulpit  in  September. 

Text  of  Dr.  Hageman’s  sermon  was  taken  from 
Romans  8:14,  17,  "For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God  . . . and  if  children, 
then  heirs:  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.” 
While  the  cross  and  teachings  of  our  Lord  are  integral 
to  Christian  faith,  it  is  the  pentecostal  spirit  which  ani- 
mates those  great  events  of  long  ago  and  gives  them 
present-day  living  reality.  In  that  spirit-imbued  faith. 
Dr.  Hageman  said,  is  found  guidance,  growth,  and  ful- 
fillment transcending  mortal  existence. 

"And  since  this  Whitsunday  we  have  gathered  to 
commemorate  those  of  our  own  company  who  have 
grown  into  glory,”  he  concluded,  "it  is  good  that  we 
should  think  of  them  in  this  way,  believing  that,  be- 
cause the  limitations  of  our  existence  were  too  confin- 
ing for  the  possibilities  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  for 
them,  they  had  to  break  those  limitations  that  they 
might  continue  to  grow.” 

The  Society’s  flags  were  borne  in  the  procession  by 
Burgher  Guardsmen  Amerman,  Hallenbeck,  Schermer- 
horn  and  Vanderveer  under  direction  of  Captain  Van 
Pelt.  The  reception  customarily  held  after  service  to 
give  Society  members  opportunity  to  meet  the  clergy 
and  Middle  Collegiate  Church  members,  took  place  in 
the  church  house. 


PUBLICATIONS  CITE  DE  HALVE  MAEN 

Materials  from  this  magazine  have  been  referred  to 
in  recent  issues  of  the  Congressional  Record  and  The 
Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 
Former  Ambassador  Hornbeck’s  speech  at  the  Mid- 
winter meeting,  entitled  "An  Abiding  Frontier,”  was 
reprinted  verbatim  in  the  Record  of  May  1,  while  the 
accumulation  noted  last  January  of  articles  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  enlarged  de  Halve  Macn  was  subject  of 
decidedly  welcome  editorial  comment  in  the  April 
Proceedings. 

In  his  Record  introductory  remarks.  Congressman 
Bruce  Alger  of  Texas  stated  in  part  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  when  freedom  is  being  challenged 
on  many  fronts,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  think  again 
about  our  basic  American  concepts.  ...  In  the  face  of 
the  Communist  threat  to  the  freedom  of  all  mankind, 
we  need  a new  birth  of  patriotism  and  adherence  to 
those  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
and  through  which  we  became  great  and  powerful. 
These  truths  are  ably  stated  by  the  Honorable  Dr. 
Stanley  K.  Hornbeck  in  his  address  before  the  mid- 
winter assembly  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York 
in  February  of  this  year.” 


COPIES  OF  FINE  BOOK  MADE  AVAILABLE 

The  Society  has  acquired  several  copies  of  a work 
prized  for  its  superlative  content  and  as  an  example  of 
fine  book-making,  Pre-Revolutionary  Hutch  Houses  in 
Southern  Hew  York  and  Northern  Neic  Jersey,  by 
Rosalie  Fellows  Bailey  (New  York:  the  Holland  Society, 
1936).  Published  in  limited  edition,  this  remarkably 
detailed  study  consists  of  612  pages  of  text  and  171 
plates  in  an  eight-by-eleven  format. 

Nearly  all  copies  which  remained  after  the  original 
offering,  sold  to  the  late  Hiram  B.  D.  Blauvelt  for  re- 
distribution, were  thought  lost  with  other  valuable 
records  when  his  place  of  business  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  July  5,  19  5 8.  Fortunately 
the  volumes  were  found  stored  in  another  place;  re-sale 
to  the  Society  followed.  Members  interested  in  buying 
the  book  should  apply  to  Society  headquarters. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

Society  to  achieve  financial  independence,  he  said. 

Other  committee  reports  noted  that  certain  Dutch 
colonial  documents  are  being  translated  in  Holland  for 
the  Society,  and  that  the  library  had  received  by  gift  a 
valuable  work.  The  Cossart  Family,  written  by  Joseph 
A.  Cossart  in  1936. 

It  was  also  noted  that  members  had  purchased  more 
than  one-half  of  the  initial  order  for  a distinctive 
Society  necktie,  and  that  welcome  economies  had  been 
effected  in  obtaining  a new  duplicating  machine  for 
office  use  from  member  Arthur  J.  Heyer’s  company  in 
Chicago. 

During  dinner  the  vice-presidents  greeted  Treasurer 
Schenck’s  announcement  of  the  Ditmars  bequest  with 
utmost  enthusiasm.  Their  Branch  reports,  given  in- 
formally, told  of  increasing  membership  participation 
in  every  quarter  and  of  bright  prospects  for  the  coming 
year. 

Those  who  reported  were  C.  M.  B.  Gilman,  M.D., 
Monmouth  County;  H.  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Potomac;  J.  H. 
Vanderveer  and  R.  H.  Hallenbeck,  Long  Island;  J.  H. 
Van  Etten,  Old  Bergen  County;  E.  G.  Van  Hoesen, 
Union  County;  D.  N.  Van  Kleeck,  Dutchess  County; 
W.  J.  Van  Ness,  M.D.,  Essex  County;  P.  L.  Van  Nuis, 
Middlesex  County;  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  West- 
chester County;  Cdr.  P.  V.  D.  Voorhees,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard;  and  L.  B.  Vreeland,  Middle-Atlantic  States. 

Col.  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee  presented 
the  names  of  20  candidates  for  membership  and  reported 
their  papers  duly  verified,  whereupon  the  trustees 
cordially  elected  those  whose  names  follow: 

JAMES  FROST  ACKERMAN,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  CHARLES  STERLING  CONOVER,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
EZRA  CORNELL.  Montclair,  N.  J. 

JESSE  ELTING  DuBOIS,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY  BUTCHER,  JR.,  Abinsdon,  Pa. 
HERBERT  DuiBOIS  LENT,  JR.,  Bronxville,^  N.  Y. 
WALTER  DWIGHT  NOSTRAND,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 
ORVEL  SEBRING,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  SNEDEKER,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  SNEDEKER,  JR„  Seattle,  Wash. 

THOMAS  EUGENE  SPEER,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

HARRY  RALSTON  STOOTHOFF,  Madison,  N.  J. 
CHARLES  VANDER\'EER,  JR.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
CHARLES  VANDERVEER  HI,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Commodore  THOMAS  EARLE  VAN  METRE,  U.S.N.  (Ret.), 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

JOFIN  LESTER  VAN  NAME,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  JACKSON  VAN  ORDEN,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LLOYD  GEORGE  VAN  SYCKLE,  Beemerville,  N.  J. 

PAUL  FREDERICK  \'AN  WICKLEN,  Northport,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  LANSING  ZABRISKIE,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Meetings: 

UNION  NAMES  VAN  HOESEN.— Forty-two 
members  and  guests  were  present  for  the  annual  Branch 
election  dinner  meeting  held  at  Wally’s  Tavern,  Wat- 
chung,  N.  J.,  Monday,  April  10.  Enoch  G.  Van 
Hoesen,  who  presided,  was  re-elected  Branch  president, 
with  Frank  A.  Van  Winkle,  Jr.,  vice-president,  Walter  J. 
Van  Aken,  secretary,  and  John  V.  Nostrand,  treasurer. 

Speakers  were  headed  by  President  Van  der  Veer  of 
the  parent  Society,  who  stressed  the  part  to  be  taken  by 
members  in  the  broadened  program  of  activity  being 
developed  throughout  the  Society.  The  evening  con- 
cluded with  a showing  of  the  motion  picture  "Flistoric 
New  Jersey.” 

Because  of  threatening  weather  the  Branch  picnic 
planned  to  be  held  at  Fanwood,  June  10,  was  cancelled. 
Each  of  the  52  members  expected  was  notified  before 
the  time  of  meeting. 

ESSEX  ELECTS  VAN  NESS.— Walter  J.  Van 
Ness,  M.D.,  succeeded  William  L.  Schoonmaker  as 
Branch  president  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  held 
with  63  present  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Country  Club, 
Friday,  April  21.  Other  officers  elected  were  Lloyd  B. 
Ringo,  vice-president,  and  Paul  E.  Van  Horn,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Among  those  introduced  who  spoke  were 
President  Van  der  Veer,  past  President  W.  H.  Van 
Hoesen,  Trustees  Amerman,  Dey  and  Osterhoudt,  Union 
County  President  E.  G.  Van  Hoesen,  former  Dutchess 
County  President  Van  Benschoten,  and  Guard  Captain 
Van  Pelt. 

Principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Rev.  Dr.  Howard 
G.  Hageman  whose  address,  "With  a Dutch  Accent,” 
described  lasting  contributions  to  American  life  made 
by  pioneers  from  the  Netherlands.  Others  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Blauvelt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Helen  Blauvelt, 
Mrs.  William  Bush,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Freer,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Freer,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hageman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rodney  Hepner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hockley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Hulst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunziker,  D.  B. 
Kipp,  W.  V.  Ledley. 

Also  F.  A.  Lydecker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Lydecker, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penry,  D.  D. 
Schermerhorn,  Richard  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Schoonmaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Schoonmaker, 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Van  Deusen,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van 
Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Van  Horn,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Van 
Ness,  Mrs.  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Sr.,  Mrs.  K.  Van  Pelt, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Voorhees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Voorhees,  Mrs.  Josephine  Wenneis. 

LONG  ISLAND  HONORS  VAN  AKEN.— 
To  honor  Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken  who  in  his  40  years 
of  Society  membership  served  as  Burgher  Guard  Captain 
1938-46,  as  treasurer  1945-5  8 and  as  trustee  1939-5  8, 
Branch  members  and  guests  met  at  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  held  at  Cherry  Valley  Country  Club,  Garden 
City,  L.  L,  Friday,  May  5.  Ralph  H.  Hallenbeck, 
presiding,  introduced  parent  Society  President  Van  der 
Veer,  Trustees  Cornell,  Osterhoudt  and  Van  Siclen, 
Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  and  Col.  LeRoy  H.  Barnard 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  and  former  FBI  special 
agent,  who  spoke  on  techniques  of  dealing  with  sub- 
versive activities  aimed  at  undermining  democratic 
institutions. 

Elected  Branch  officers  were  John  H.  Vanderveer. 


president,  and  Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  as  county  vice-presidents  Harold  R.  Van  Siclen, 
Queens;  Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Kings;  John  F.  VanVranken, 
Nassau;  and  John  D.  Wyckoff,  Suffolk. 

Others  present  were  A.  A.  Blauvelt,  J.  H.  Brincker- 
hofT,  Richard  Coningsby,  Rodman  D.  de  Kay,  Jr., 
W.  G.  DeLamater,  Frank  Erickson,  Col.  William  Gil- 
liam, Leslie  Hallenbeck,  R.  H.  Hallenbeck,  Col.  D.  W. 
Hopper,  J.  H.  Livingston,  Robert  Nostrand,  Samuel 
Pruyn,  Rev.  J.  F.  Quick,  C.  V.  Rapelje,  A.  H.  Schenck, 
Azariah  Springsteen,  D.  F.  Springsteen,  Bernardus 
Suydam,  J.  H.  Vander  Veer,  Jr.,  B.  F.  Van  Horne,  Lt. 
Col.  W.  K.  Van  Meter,  and  F.  L.  Wyckoff. 

ULSTER  MEETS  AT  KINGSTON.— With  Virgil 
B.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  presiding,  the  annual  Branch  dinner 
meeting  was  held  at  Governor  Clinton  Hotel,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday,  May  13.  Parent  Society  President  Van 
der  Veer  extended  greetings  and  complimented  the 
Branch  on  its  continuing  vigor  since  founded  in  1 88  5. 
Among  others  who  spoke  were  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt 
and  former  Treasurer  Rufus  C.  Van  Aken. 

The  assemblage  paid  special  tribute  to  six  Ulster 
stalwarts  present  whose  aggregate  membership  in  the 
Society  totals  223  years.  Those  honored  were  Jacob 
Elting  (1917);  former  Trustee  Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck, 
Jr.  (1919);  Louis  D.  LeFevre  (1924);  former  Trustee 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 

Church  Records  W ork  Continues 

Two  years  ago  the  trustees  decided  to  embark  on  a 
program  of  indexing  the  Society’s  invaluable  collection 
of  18  th  century  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  records.  Since  many  of  the  Jersey 
records  have  been  published  by  others  and  indexed  in 
some  form,  it  was  decided  to  start  with  the  unindexed 
records  of  New  York  City.  Altogether,  some  30,000 
entries  are  involved. 

The  indexing  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  J.  Crawford 
Hartman,  a professional  genealogist  familiar  with  Dutch 
names  and  nomenclature.  It  is  set  up  on  cards,  one  for 
each  paternal  surname,  on  which  separate  church  bap- 
tismal records  for  that  family  are  entered.  Rather 
than  using  page  numbers  which  would  apply  only  to 
the  Society’s  transcripts,  the  entries  indicate  the  year 
of  the  child’s  baptism. 

As  a result,  the  index  will  stand  alone  and  fit  the 
original  records  or  any  other  transcript.  The  different 
churches  are  also  designated  by  the  volume  number  of 
the  Society’s  transcript.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  form 
the  index  may  eventually  be  published  for  distribution  to 
other  parties  who  may  be  interested. 

After  completing  the  Gravesend  records,  the  only  un- 
indexed records  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area,  the 
work  progressed  to  Dutchess  County  where  Fishkill, 
Poughkeepsie,  Red  Hook  Landing,  Rhinebeck  Flats  and 
Upper  Red  Hook  were  included.  Much  of  Columbia 
County,  such  as  Claverack,  Kinderhook  and  Linlithgo, 
has  been  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  Greenbush 
and  Hillsdale  will  be  finished  during  the  Summer. 

Two  churches  in  Greene  County  are  next  on  the  list, 
to  be  followed  by  five  in  Albany,  Schenectady  and 
Montgomery  Counties;  then  Pompton  and  Montville, 
the  only  unpublished  and  hence  unindexed  records  in 
New  Jersey.  When  those  are  completed,  there  will 
have  to  be  another  decision  as  to  completing  the  work 
by  including  the  previously  indexed  records,  or  to  then 
start  indexing  the  maternal  surnames.  [W.\LL.] 
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HERE  AND  THERE 


Frederick  W.  Bogert  in  April  was  elected  president 
of  the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.  D.,  has  been  named  coun- 
cillor of  the  New  York  Society,  Founders  and  Patriots 
of  America. 

John  W.  Van  Siclen  was  recently  elected  a director 
of  The  Choate  Club  of  New  York  to  serve  for  a term 
of  three  years. 

Robert  L,  Smock  is  vice-president  of  the  Old  Mill- 
stone Forge  Association  of  Millstone,  N.  J. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt  spoke  before  the  Pas- 
saic County  Bar  Association  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  May  22. 

Joseph  W.  Dorland  is  serving  on  the  council  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Lowe  and  Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken  have  been 
re-elected  to  the  council  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society. 

Derick  D.  Schermerhorn  was  recently  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Knickerbocker  Toastmasters  Club  of  New 
York. 

Vincent  Van  Inwegen  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Union,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen  and  Professor  James  G. 
Van  Derpool  in  May  were  respectively  re-elected  senior 
chaplain  and  historian  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  and  Leon  E.  DeYoe, 
M.D.,  have  been  respectively  re-elected  treasurer  and 
building  trustee  of  the  Passaic  County  Medical  Society. 

Albert  O.  Bogert  and  Mrs.  Bogert  have  returned 
to  their  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  home  after  a six-weeks’  trip 
during  which  they  visited  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Japan,  Hong 
Kong  and  Southeast  Asia. 

State  Senator  Robert  C.  Crane,  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Commission,  has  welcomed 
as  a member  of  that  body  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Lord,  Ridge- 
wood, dean  of  the  Columbia  University  school  of  general 
studies,  upon  Dr.  Lord’s  appointment  in  May  by  Gov- 
ernor Robert  B.  Meyner  to  succeed  Joseph  G.  Hancock, 
resigned. 

George  D.  Debevoise  and  Mrs.  Debevoise  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Elida 
Debevoise,  The  Masters  School  ’5  3 and  Smith  College 
’57,  to  John  Strother  Lawson,  St.  George  School  ’50 
and  University  of  Virginia  ’54,  son  of  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Lawson  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Lawson. 
A September  wedding  is  planned. 

David  M.  Tappen  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Sarah  Ann  Caffrey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Laurence  Caffrey,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Lindsav  Chapel 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  May  13.  John  I.  Tappen 
was  best  man  for  his  brother.  Following  a trip  to  France 
the  couple  now  live  in  New  York  where  the  bridegroom, 
Princeton  and  Columbia  Law  School  alumnus,  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Satterlee,  Warfield  & Stephens. 

Adrian  Van  Sinderen  and  Mrs.  Van  Sinderen, 
leading  citizens  of  Brooklyn  for  nearly  a half-century, 
were  honored  at  a testimonial  luncheon  given  by  the 
borough’s  Visiting  Nurse  Association  at  the  Towers 
Hotel,  Brooklyn,  April  20.  Donors  of  association  head- 
quarters on  South  Oxford  Street  in  1931,  both  serve  as 
directors,  Mrs.  Van  Sinderen  continuing  since  1921 
the  32  years’  board  membership  that  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Treadway  White,  began  in  1889.  Mr.  Van 
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Sinderen,  besides  many  other  activities,  has  served  as 
president  of  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Brooklyn  chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 

Charles  A.  Van  Winkle  is  serving  his  5 0th  year  as 
a trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. 

Franklin  M.  Depew,  a member  of  the  New  York 
bar  since  1929,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law  section  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association. 

John  G.  Hoagland  in  April  was  appointed  director 
of  broadcasting  for  Ogilvy,  Benson  & Mather,  Inc.,  of 
which  New  York  advertising  agency  he  is  a vice- 
president. 

Walter  D.  Van  Riper,  former  New  Jersey  attorney 
general  and  Essex  County  common  pleas  court  judge, 
spoke  before  the  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  June  8. 

Henry  R.  Sutphen,  Jr.,  in  April  was  elected  chair- 
man of  Group  Four  of  the  Savings  Bank  Association 
of  New  York,  which  comprises  savings  banks  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx. 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  chairman  of  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity board  of  governors  and  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  in  recently  addressing  an  all-alumni  dinner 
called  for  expanded  efforts  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  anticipated  undergraduate  enrollment. 

Staats  G.  Amerman  earlier  this  year  retired  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Co., 
Bankers  & Shippers  Insurance  Co.,  and  Jersey  Insurance 
Co.,  with  all  of  which  related  New  York  companies 
he  had  been  associated  for  more  than  40  years. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont,  well  known  industrialist  and 
television  pioneer,  has  been  presented  with  a certificate 
of  honorary  membership  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  Presentation  of  the  award,  high- 
est honor  conferred  by  the  Institute,  was  made  at  its 
summer  general  meeting  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  June  19. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Society’s  Medalist 
in  1959,  was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  in  May 
to  head  a permanent  board  charged  with  overseeing 
activities  of  the  nation’s  intelligence  agencies. 

Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  M.D.,  was  recently  honored 
by  his  associates  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Albany 
Home  for  Children,  to  which  he  has  been  devoted  since 
appointed  to  the  medical  staff  in  1913.  Now  attending 
physician  emeritus  and  board  president  emeritus,  his 
name  has  been  given  to  a wing  on  one  of  the  institu- 
tion’s two  newly  built  residential  units. 

Elmer  Vliet,  board  chairman  of  Abbott  Laboratories 
and  president  of  the  Mid-West  Branch,  was  pictured  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  13  with  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Loretta  Bennett  Vliet,  in  connection  with  planning  the 
celebration  of  her  96th  birthday.  Born  in  Tully,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1865,  Mrs.  Vliet  has  been  an  Illinois  resident 
since  the  early  ’70s,  in  Joliet  and  from  1929  in  Lake 
Bluff  until  removing  to  Waukegan  last  winter.  An 
expert  dressmaker  before  her  marriage  in  1892  to 
Richard  Vliet,  Joliet  grocer,  she  has  continued  that  skill 
as  a hobby,  besides  being  active  in  church,  welfare  and 
hospital  auxiliary  work. 

Peter  V.  Van  Wyck,  Salisbury  School  and  Colgate 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Is  Fort  Orange  Older  Than  New  Amsterdam? 

by  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck,  Ph.D. 


Evidence  adduced  to  show  that  Dutch 
and  Walloon  families  settled  present- 
day  Albany  in  1624,  one  year  earlier. 

By  those  uninitiated  in  the  history  of  New  Nether- 
land,  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  world’s 
biggest  city  is  of  course  also  the  oldest  community  in 
New  York  State.  That  The  New  York  Times  assumed 
such  to  be  the  case  was  indicated  in  a front-page  story 
that  appeared  in  section  one  of  the  editions  of  Sunday, 
March  1 2 of  this  year.  Discussing  the  proposed  re- 
habilitation of  parts  of  Albany,  its  reporter  blithely 
noted  Albany  to  be  the  oldest  community  in  the  State 
"outside  of  New  York  City.” 

The  writer  thereupon  indited  a brief  note  to  the 
Times,  calling  to  its  attention  that  New  York  City  is 
younger  than  Albany  — by  a year.  Evidently  believ- 
ing that  either  this  contention  was  arrant  nonsense  or 
that  it  had  come  upon  something  pretty  sensational, 
the  newspaper  did  not  print  these  few  lines  as  a letter-to- 
the-editor.  Rather,  in  its  issue  of  the  following  Saturday 
(March  18,  page  one  of  the  second  section),  it  ran  a 
long  news  story  by  Nan  Robertson,  as  follows: 

Governor  Rockefeller’s  plan  to  rehabilitate  Albany  and  bring 
it  into  the  20th  century  has  revived  a touchy  question.  Which 
is  the  state’s  oldest  community  — Albany  or  New  York  City? 

A story  in  The  New  York  Times  last  Sunday  announcing 
the  Governor’s  project  noted  that  “Albany,  the  capital  since 
1797,  is  the  oldest  community  in  the  state  outside  of  New 
York  City.” 

Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  of  Albany  instantly  sprang  to  his 
city’s  defense.  “New  York  City  (New  Amsterdam)  is  a year 
younger,”  he  wrote,  citing  sources  to  support  him.  Evidence 
is  to  be  found  to  prove  Albany  is  older.  New  York  City  is 
older,  or  both  communities  were  e.stablished  at  the  same  time 
— in  1624. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  is  staying  in  a neutral 
corner.  A spokesman  said  yesterday  (March  17).  “With  all 
that  trouble  about  the  spelling  of  the  Verrazano  Bridge  last 
year  — one  ‘z’  or  two  — we’re  staying  out  of  this.” 

The  society  then  produced  books  that  might  confuse  any 
truth-seeker.  Among  them  was  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes’  The 
Iconography  oj  Manhattan  Island  — a six-volume  mountain 
built  on  decades  of  research. 

Historians  consider  it  the  definitive  work  on  the  subject.  But 
even  Mr.  Stokes  appeared  unable  to  make  up  his  mind. 

The  historian  based  his  conclusions  on  old  documents  and  a 
statement  made  in  1688  by  a woman  named  Catalina  Trico, 
who  sailed  here  with  the  first  group  of  settlers  sent  to  New 
Netherland  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 

In  one  tome,  Mr.  Stokes  says : “As  we  know  that  the  expedi- 
tion included  thirty  families,  whereas  Catalina  Trico  states  that 
only  ‘about  eighteen’  went  to  Albany,  and  two  each  to  separate 
points  in  Delaware,  the  remaining  eight  families  presumably 
stayed  on  Manhattan  Island.” 

In  another  volume,  describing  the  same  expedition  in  1624, 
Mr.  Stokes  appears  to  contradict  himself. 

“The  colonists  then  proceeded  up  the  [Hudson!  River,  where 
they  built  a fort  which  they  named  ‘Orange’,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Albany. 

“There  is  no  proof  that  any  settlement  was  made  at  this 
time  on  M)anhattan  Island,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  an 
earlier  settlement,  although  it  is  possible  that  some  rough  huts 
or  shelters  were  erected  by  traders  for  temporary  occupation.” 
“Mr.  Stokes’  statements  are  not  contradictory,”  Geraldine 
Bteard,  the  Historical  Society’s  librarian,  said.  “In  one  book  he 


Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  of  Albany,  a descendant  of  many 
early  emigrants  from  Holland,  has  been  a trustee  of  the  Society 
and  member  of  its  publications,  genealogy,  library  and  medal 
award  committees.  He  is  a former  vice-president  of  the 
Dutch  Settlers  Society  of  Albany  and  a former  trustee  of  the 
Albany  Co2inty  Historical  Association. 


says  the  families  ‘presumably’  stayed  on  Manhattan.  In  an- 
other he  says  ‘there  is  no  proof.’  To  historians,  this  means 
the  same  thing.” 

Miss  Beard  went  on  to  say  there  was  “no  proof”  that  Peter 
Minuit  paid  resident  Indians  the  equivalent  of  $24  in  1626 
for  Manhattan  Island. 

Stimulated  by  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  writer 
has  compiled  the  following  additional  comments,  which 
readers  of  de  Halve  Maen  are  invited  to  comment  upon 
freely  within  the  good  Dutch  tradition  of  freedom  of 
speech. 


Tha.  Albany  is  a year  older  than  New  York  City  is 
indicated  by  evidence  more  recent  than  that  cited  in 
the  Times  of  March  18.  As  a certain  native  Manhat- 
tanite used  to  say,  "Let’s  look  at  the  record.”  Quite 
properly,  the  paper  mentioned  Stokes’  monumental  six- 
volume  Iconography  as  the  most  dependable  source  of 
authoritative  information.  But  the  two  Stokes  volumes 
called  to  its  reporter’s  attention  by  the  New-York 
Historical  Society  were  both  published  before  Mr.  Stokes 
had  access  to  the  Van  Rappard  Documents. 

These  papers,  which  cover  the  period  1624-26  in 
the  settlement  of  New  Netherland,  were  discovered 
abroad  in  1910  and  were  purchased  then  for  the  Hunt- 
ington Library  at  Pasadena,  the  Huntington  agents 
outbidding  Stokes’.  Unhappily,  Huntington  rather 
churlishly  put  them  in  storage  for  more  than  a decade, 
allowing  no  one  to  see  them  or  to  translate  them 
from  the  Dutch,  so  that  Stokes  lacked  their  help  for  the 
Iconography. 

In  preparation  for  the  tercentenary  in  1924  of  the 
settlement  of  New  Netherland  by  colonists  sent  by  the 
Dutch  ’West  India  Company,  Huntington  had  the 
documents  translated  and  annotated  by  an  outstanding 
authority  on  Dutch  colonial  history,  the  late  A.  J.  F. 
Van  Laer,  of  Albany,  State  archivist,  and  they  were 
published  in  1924  in  a handsome  but  limited  edition. 

Consequently,  even  though,  as  will  be  shown  below, 
there  is  less  contradiction  among  Stokes’  pre-Van  Rap- 
pard conclusions  than  implied  in  the  March  18  Times, 
his  statements  after  he  saw  the  Van  Rappard  Docu- 
ments help  greatly  in  resolving  the  question  of  whether 
New  York  City  and  Albany  were  both  settled  in  1624 
or,  as  I affirm,  only  Albany,  with  New  York  City  a 
year  later.  No  one  disputes  the  1624  date  for  Albany. 


Xndices  at  the  New-York  Historical  Society  disclose 
under  the  heading  "Stokes,  Isaac  Newton  Phelps”  that 
in  1939  — much  being  in  progress  then  in  the  Flushing 
(i.e.,  Vlissingen)  Meadows  — Stokes  wrote  and  pub- 
lished New  York  Past  and  Present:  Its  History  and 
Landmarks  1524-1939:  One  Hundred  Views  Repro- 
duced and  Described  from  Old  Prints,  etc.,  and  Modern 
Photographs.  Moreover,  this  excellent  96-page  brochure 
had  this  sub-title:  "Compiled  from  Original  Sources 
for  The  New-York  Historical  Society  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  New  York  "World’s  Fair  1939  by  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  Author  of  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan 
Island.”  The  cover  notes  also  that  it  was  "Officially 
Approved  by  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  1939.” 

Therein,  in  his  description  of  the  earliest  drawing  of 
New  York,  shown  on  the  cover,  Stokes  notes  that  this 
was  "perhaps  drawn  by  Cryn  Fredericksx,  the  engineer 
sent  over  by  the  West  India  Company  in  April,  1625, 
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to  lay  out  a town  and  fortifications,  etc.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  'when  the  council  . . . 
shall  have  found  a suitable  place  in  which  to  establish 
a settlement’  (Van  Rappard  Document  E).” 

The  Albany  settlement  by  the  18  families  referred 
to  in  the  news  article,  had  been  "mostly  Walloons,”  in 
May,  1624. 

Along  with  Fredericksx  in  162  5 came  families,  "head 
farmers,”  "common  farmers,”  and  livestock  — stallions, 
mares,  bulls,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep.  Also  there  came 
(Van  Rappard  Document  D,  quoted  in  1939  by  Stokes, 
page  15)  some  "Further  Instructions,”  dated  April  22, 
1625,  from  the  West  India  Company.  These  included 
(quoting  Stokes,  who  quoted  the  document)  a recom- 
mendation "that  if  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  near  its 
mouth,  were  not  found  suitable  for  a settlement,  the 
'hook  of  the  Manattas,  north  of  Noten  Island,’  should 
next  be  considered.  (And)  'in  case  there  cannot  im- 
mediately be  found  a suitable  place,  abandoned  by  the 
Indians  or  unoccupied,  at  least  800  or  1000  morgens  in 
extent,  fit  for  sowing  and  pasture,  we  . . . desire  that 
then  only  a temporary  settlement  shall  be  made.  Mean- 
while, Commissary  Verhulst,  assisted  by  the  surveyor, 
Cryn  Fredericksx  . . .,  shall  investigate  which  is  the  most 
suitable  place,  abandoned  or  unoccupied,  on  either  river, 
and  then  settle  there  with  all  the  cattle  and  build  the 
necessary  fortification’.” 

Noten  Island  is  Nut  Island,  now  known  as  Governor’s 
Island.  One  morgen  equals  two  acres.  "Either  river” 
refers  of  course  to  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  the 
Mauritius  River,  now  known  as  the  Hudson  River,  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  oldest  settlement  in  New 
Netherland,  as  the  North  River.  The  other  river  is 
almost  certainly  the  South,  now  known  as  the  Delaware 
River,  rather  than  the  Fresh  River,  commonly  called 
nowadays  the  Connecticut  River. 

These  instructions,  issued  in  162  5,  a year  after  the 
settlement  of  Fort  Orange  (a  place  known  in  the  17th 
century  successively  as  the  Fuyck,  Beverwyck  and 
Willemstadt,  and  for  the  last  297  years  as  Albany), 
continued  respecting  settlement  sites  as  follows: 

"And  finding  none  but  those  that  are  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  they  shall  see  whether  they  cannot,  either  in 
return  for  trading-goods  or  by  means  of  some  amicable 
agreement,  induce  them  to  give  up  ownership  and 
possession  to  us,  without  however  forcing  them  thereto 
in  the  least  or  taking  possession  by  craft  or  fraud,  lest 
we  call  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  our  unrighteous 
beginnings  . . .” 

TP  he  foregoing  quotation  takes  on  additional  meaning 
for  the  dating  of  New  Amsterdam  at  162  5 when  read 
in  connection  with  the  "Provisional  Regulations  for 
Colonists”  for  the  1624  settlement.  These  1624  regu- 
lations appear  in  the  first  of  the  five  Van  Rappard 
Documents.  Under  them  the  settlers  were  "bound 
to  remain  with  their  families  for  the  space  of  six  con- 
secutive years  at  their  destined  place,  unless  a change 
therein  be  made  by  order  of  the  Company.” 

It  was  under  these  1624  instructions  that,  as  Catalina 
Trico  (wife  of  Joris  Jansz — George,  son  of  John — de 
Rapelje)  deposed  many  years  later,  "As  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  Mannatans  now  called  N:  York,  they  sent 
Two  families  & 6 men  to  harford  River  & two  fami- 
lies & eight  men  to  Delaware  River  & eight  men  they 
left  at  N:  Yorke  to  take  Possession,  & ye  Rest  of  ye 
Passengers  (about  eighteen  families)  went  wth  ye  Ship 
up  as  farr  as  Albany  which  they  then  Called  fort 


Orangie.”  (The  "harford  River”  of  course  is  the  Con- 
necticut, where  the  Dutch  later  built  fort  Good 
Hope,  which,  like  New  Amsterdam,  a more  powerful 
nation  later  wrested  from  them.) 

Catalina  (Catelyntje) , long  a widow,  was  living  by 
herself  but  near  her  145  descendants  at  the  Wallabout 
(present  site  of  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard)  when  she  made 
this  second  deposition  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  over  80. 
In  another  deposition  made  several  years  earlier,  she 
had  indicated  that  perhaps  the  entire  ship’s  company 
had  stayed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  about 
three  weeks  before  dispersing. 

The  important  point  is  that  it  was  eight  men,  not 
eight  families,  who  stayed  at  Manhattan  when  the  ship 
Nieuiv  Nederland  arrived  in  May,  1624.  No  historian 
regards  that  as  a "settlement”  and,  if  it  were  so  to  be 
regarded,  the  date  for  the  settlement  of  New  York  City 
would  be  neither  162  5 nor  1624  but  some  years  earlier, 
about  the  time  of,  or  just  before,  the  completion  in 
1614  of  a fort  and  trading  post  near  the  site  of  present- 
day  Albany. 

The  fundamental  question  as  to  whether  traders, 
soldiers  and  a trading  post  constitute  a settlement  was 
debated  and  disposed  of  in  1914  in  connection  with 
the  tercentenary  of  the  commercial  history  of  New  York 
City.  As  with  similar  disputes  about  dates  of  founding 
of  other  communities,  the  decision  was  that  homes  and 
families  are  required  in  order  to  constitute  a settlement. 

Catalina  and  Joris  de  Rapelje’s  first  child,  Sarah 
Jorise,  who  became  the  wife  first  of  Hans  Hansen 
Bergen  and  then  of  Theunis  Gysbertzsen  Bogart,  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  New  Netherland  after  the 
formation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  She 
was  born  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  June  9,  1625.  Since 
in  those  days  children  were  usually  born  at  about  an- 
nual intervals  during  the  first  six  years  or  so  of  most 
marriages  (and  at  biennial  intervals  in  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years),  this  is  further  indirect  indication  that 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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graduate,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Grant,  Chapin  School  and  Barnard  College  alumna, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheadon  M.  Grant  of  New 
York.  Parents  of  the  bridegroom-elect  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Van  Wyck  of  New  Delhi,  India,  and 
Wilton,  Conn. 

Philip  F.  LeFevre,  who  recently  lost  a hard-fought 
school  board  election  in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  Central 
School  District,  has  resided  at  Forest  Glen  in  Gardiner 
since  retiring  from  business.  Harvard  graduate  and 
World  War  I Army  officer,  he  was  for  3 8 years  an  oil 
company  executive  in  the  Far  East.  He  served  with 
the  Texas  Company  and  as  managing  director  of  Caltex 
operations,  becoming  a vice-president  of  Caltex  Inter- 
national and  board  chairman  of  West  Australian  Petro- 
leum prior  to  retirement  in  195  8. 

Walter  E.  Hopper,  Jr.,  is  commander  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  New  York  State  Com- 
mandery,  which  on  May  7 sponsored  the  Civil  War 
memorial  service  held  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal 
Church  here  in  cooperation  with  the  Southern  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  and  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans.  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Boyd  Bentley, 
former  Bishop  of  Alaska,  officiated  and  Rev.  William 
R.  Robbins,  Legion  chaplain,  preached  the  sermon. 


Dutch  Records  Tell  Story  of  Hudson’s  Voyage:  II. 

by  Dr.  Simon  Hart,  Archivist,  City  of  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 


Impressed  by  new  region  but  frustrated 
by  failure  to  find  a northwest  passage, 
Hudson  sailed  the  Halve  Maen  to  England. 

ON  September  4,  1609,  Hudson’s  ship  de  Halve 
Maen  probably  came  in  the  vicinity  of  Coney 
Island.  A huge  skate-fish  was  caught,  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  four  men  were  needed  to  get  it  on  deck. 
The  crew  met  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  green  tobacco 
was  exchanged  for  knives  and  beads.  They  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  its  towering 
oaktrees  in  the  midst  of  grass  and  flowers,  and  its  air, 
so  lovely  and  fresh.  Although  relations  with  the 
Indians  were  generally  good,  the  first  victim  fell  here. 
Indians  in  canoes  attacked  a smallboat  sent  out  by 
Hudson  and  killed  John  Colman,  an  Englishman. 

Smallboats  were  regularly  used  for  reconnaissance 
purposes.  To  prevent  awkward  surprises,  unfamiliar 
shores  and  waters  were  always  first  explored  and  depths 
sounded.  It  was  here  that  Hudson  showed  not  only  his 
competence  as  a navigator  but  also  his  supreme  skill  as 
seaman  and  crew  captain. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  Hudson’s  men  worked 
the  ship  further  upstream  during  the  next  few  days. 
When  they  anchored  the  natives  often  tried  to  come  on 
board  but,  while  refused  admission  for  security  reasons, 
trading  continued.  In  exchange  for  trinkets  of  all  kinds 
they  provided  the  men  with  oysters,  corn,  grapes,  water- 
melons and  beaver  and  otter  skins.  Hudson  also  saw 
to  the  improvement  of  the  ship’s  mess  with  fish  abund- 
antly available  in  the  river. 

On  September  19  the  Halve  Maen  anchored  at  a 
place  very  close  to  the  Albany  of  today.  A smallboat 
went  out  to  explore  the  river  a little  further  upstream, 
but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  shallowing.  Hudson  and 
his  first  mate  wanted  better  information  than  this,  and 
they  invited  some  prominent  Indians  on  board.  Their 
guests  presented  them  with  strings  of  "zeewan” 
{wampum  is  the  Indian  word);  these  were  polished 
shells  held  together  by  strings  and  used  as  currency.^® 
The  occasion  ended  in  a drinking  bout  in  the  cabin. 

Hudson  had  reached  an  impasse;  a northwest  passage 
plainly  could  not  be  found.  On  September  23  the 
ship  began  her  return  voyage.  The  tide  was  less  favor- 
able now  and  the  ship  made  slow  progress.  Contact 
with  the  Indians,  an  everyday  occurrence,  now  took  a 
hostile  turn.  One  Indian,  who  reached  the  ship  in  his 
canoe  and  had  climbed  through  a cabin  door  to  steal 
a pillow  and  other  sundry  objects,  was  killed.  This 
gave  rise  to  repeated  attacks  on  the  Halve  Maen  by  the 
Indians.  They  were  kept  at  bay  by  means  of  muskets 
and  small  artillery. 

The  sea  was  reached  on  October  4 and  the  long 
eastward  passage  to  Europe  begun.  The  Indians  left 
behind  on  the  Hudson’s  banks  could  not  have  been 
unanimously  enthusiastic  about  their  Western  visitors. 
Juet’s  journal  of  the  voyage  ends  on  November  7,  1609, 
when  the  ship  arrived  in  Dartmouth,  England. 

The  1609  edition  of  Belgian  Wars  by  the  Dutch 
historian  Emanuel  van  Meteren,  consul  of  Dutch  mer- 

*The  footnotes,  which  begin  on  page  8,  continue  in  sequence 
those  published  in  April,  which  instalment  also  contained  bio- 
graphical data  of  author  and  translator. 
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After  Hudson  sailed  from  America  to  Dartmouth,  the  Dutch  in 
February  1610  had  to  authorize  agent  Gerritsen  (above  docu- 
ment) to  bring  back  the  ship.  Translation  is  in  footnote  19. 


chants  in  London,  provides  information  about  Hudson’s 
earlier  voyage  to  the  north  in  1607.  A later  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1610  11,  gives  data  on  the  famous 
voyage  of  1609.  One  item  states  that  when  Hudson 
and  his  men  reached  a north  latitude  of  about  40 
degrees,  43  minutes,  they  sailed  up  a river  that  was 
wide  and  deep  and  whose  soil  permitted  anchoring. 
They  traded  with  the  natives  and  so  acquired  fur  skins. 

According  to  the  van  Meteren  account,  differences 
of  opinion  arose  when  the  ship  began  the  return  voyage. 
The  ship’s  first  mate,  who  was  Dutch,  wanted  to  go  to 
Newfoundland  and  spend  the  winter  there  so  as  to 
continue  the  search  for  a northwest  passage  the  next 
year  via  Davis  Strait,  which  separates  Greenland  from 
Bafxinland.  Hudson  is  then  said  to  have  been  concerned 
about  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  men:  he  knew  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  cold  weather,  as  a result  of  which 
they  had,  on  occasion,  come  close  to  threatening  him. 
He  therefore  suggested  that  they  go  to  Ireland. 

Nobody,  says  van  Meteren,  talked  about  "sailing 
home,  to  Holland.”  Everyone  agreed  with  Hudson’s 
proposal,  but  the  place  finally  reached  was  Dartmouth. 
Once  there,  Hudson  is  said  to  have  informed  the 
Amsterdam  directors  of  his  voyage,  and  to  have  pro- 
posed that  they  send  him  13  00  guilders  for  food 
supplies  and  wages.  He  apparently  planned  to  sail 
again  in  the  spring,  but  wanted  first  to  go  whaling 
near  the  island  of  Panar  (which  is  unidentified)  and 
to  search  for  a northwest  passage. 

Some  explanation  is  here  required  of  Hudson’s  plan 
to  go  whaling.  Like  Barends  in  1 396,  Hudson  had 
seen  whales  near  Spitzbergen  in  1607  and  reported  this 
to  the  Muscovy  Company,  his  then  employer.  Since 
the  rediscovery  of  Bear  Island  in  1604,  this  company 
had  also  been  interested  in  catching  walrus  and  obtain- 
ing cod-liver  oil.  However,  numerous  expeditions  had 
caused  the  walrus  to  shun  that  area,  and  results  had 
accordingly  been  on  the  decrease.  Then  Hudson’s  report 
brought  the  Spitzbergen  whales  to  the  attention  of  the 
Muscovy  Company.  Skipper  Jonas  Poole  was  sent  there 
in  1610.  He  explored  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen,  saw 
many  whales  and  caught  a few  walrus.  In  1611  the 
Muscovy  Company  sent  two  ships  manned  by  Basque 
harpooners  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  The  Basques  had 
had  centuries  of  experience  in  whaling,  while  neither 
the  English  nor  the  Dutch  were  at  all  familiar  with  it.” 

Therefore,  Hudson’s  proposal  to  go  whaling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  island  of  "Panar”  could  only  have  been 
successful  if  he  had  been  able  to  take  some  Basques 
along  on  his  voyage.  His  additional  proposal  to  dis- 
charge some  six  or  seven  of  his  own  men  must  have 
been  made  with  a view  to  getting  rid  of  rebellious 
and  undesirable  elements  in  his  crew  and  to  create  the 
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possibility  for  hiring  some  Basques.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  to  me  that  Hudson’s  only  purpose  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  Dutch  members  of  his  crew  so  that  he  could 
hire  Englishmen  in  their  stead. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  directors  ordered 
Hudson  to  return  to  Amsterdam  with  Halve  Maen. 
Hudson,  however,  received  this  message  too  late,  since 
the  ship  that  was  to  deliver  it  to  him  had  been  delayed 
by  adverse  winds.  By  the  time  his  instructions  arrived, 
the  English  authorities  had  already  heard  of  Hudson’s 
voyage  and  ordered  him  and  the  English  members  of 
his  crew  not  to  depart  but  to  serve  their  own  country 
instead.  They  forbade  Hudson  to  report  to  his  em- 
ployers. Perhaps  his  maps  and  journals  were  handed 
over  to  the  Virginia  Company  and  then  lost  during  the 
great  London  fire  in  1666.^® 

By  going  west,  contrary  to  orders,  in  order  to  find  a 
passage  to  the  Orient,  Hudson  had  come  upon  a terri- 
tory that  the  English  King  had  allocated  to  the  Virginia 
Company  in  1606  (between  34  and  45  degrees  north 
latitude^^.  Since  only  a small  part  of  this  territory  had 
been  discovered,  a Dutchman  could  enter  but  not  an 
Englishman  not  associated  with  an  English  company. 

In  1610  Hudson  was  permitted  to  use  English  funds 
for  finding  a northwest  passage.  In  April  of  that  year 
he  took  to  sea  from  the  Thames  with  a ship  called 
Discovery.  Early  in  July  he  arrived  at  Lumley’s  Inlet, 
later  called  Hudson  Strait.  A difficult  voyage  took 
him  to  a bay  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  his  cherished 
goal,  a passage  to  China.  However,  he  was  obliged  to 
spend  the  winter  in  a southern  extension  of  this  bay, 
now  known  as  Hudson  Bay.  This  winter  bivouac  had 
not  been  provided  for,  so  that  the  crew  suffered  many 
hardships.  In  June,  1611,  when  the  ship  was  free 
again,  the  crew  mutinied.  Hudson  and  eight  others, 
most  of  whom  were  ill,  were  put  overboard  in  a small- 
boat  and  left  to  manage  for  themselves.  The  ship 
returned  to  England,  where  the  crew  was  imprisoned. 
Despite  several  efforts,  Hudson  and  his  men  could  not 
be  retrieved.^® 

In  Amsterdam  the  East  India  Company  directors, 
having  heard  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  Dart- 
mouth, decided  on  February  8,  1610  (see  illustration 
on  page  7)  to  send  Dirck  Gerritsen  to  Dartmouth  to 
bring  the  Halve  Maen  back  home.^® 

Very  little  is  known  about  Dirck  Gerritsen,  who  prior 
to  Hudson’s  voyage  had  been  in  charge  of  settling  the 
business  side  of  it,  later  had  disagreements  with  him, 
and  ended  up  with  this  order  to  get  back  Hudson’s  ship 
to  Holland.  Born  in  1 565,  he  spent  some  time  as  a 
seaman;  in  August,  1608,  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of 
the  East  India  Company  appointed  him  as  their  mari- 
time agent.  In  November,  1613,  he  was  charged  with 
bringing  in  the  East  India  vessel  named  ’t  Wapcii  van 
Amsterdam  (The  Arms  of  Amsterdam),  which  lay 
moored  in  the  Ameland  inlet  and  was  to  be  taken  to 
Amsterdam  by  way  of  the  Vlie"".  There  is  a possibility 
that  he  is  identical  with  skipper  Dirck  Gerritsen  who 
came  from  Hoorn  and  who  sailed  to  the  East  Indies 
in  1602  on  a ship  named  Holland,  one  out  of  14  sailing 
under  Admiral  Wybrand,  from  Warwijk^L  At  least 
they  were  the  same  age  and  the  Dirck  Gerritsen  who 
came  from  Hoorn  was  still  alive  in  1610’®.  There  can 
be  no  validity  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
famous  Dirck  Gerritsen  Pomp,  nicknamed  "China,” 
since  the  latter  was  20  years  older.®® 

On  May  2,  1611,  the  yacht  called  the  Halve  Alaen, 


which  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company  (of  40 
las  ten),  sailed  to  the  East  Indies  together  with  other 
ships  under  the  command  of  Laurens  Reael®^.  The 
Halve  Alaen  had  Melis  Andriess  for  her  skipper.  This 
ship  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by  the  English  when  it 
reached  the  island  Onrust  (Restless)  during  the  siege 
of  Jacatra  in  1618,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  was 
the  yacht  previously  used  by  Hudson. 

I should  like  to  point  out  here  that  the  name  Halve 
Alaen  was  not  very  unusual.  We  know  of  several  ships 
in  this  period  that  bore  this  name®^.  A very  remark- 
able fact  is  that  there  were  two  ships  which  sailed  from 
Amsterdam  in  1609,  both  of  which  were  called  de  Halve 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


'^This  man  had  also  joined  Hudson  on  his  first  voyage  in 
1607. 

“David  Pietersen  de  Vries,  Brief  History  (in  Dutch),  Lin- 
choten  Assn.  (1911),  III,  243. 

^*At}istelodamum,  49th  Yearbook,  p.  36;  Amstelodamum 
monthly  (1957),  p.  119;  S.  Muller,  Noordsche  Compagnie 
(Utrecht,  1874),  p.  70. 

^^Hudson’s  Voyage  (in  Dutch),  text  by  Emanuel  van  Met- 
eren,  Belgian  Wars  (Dutch),  1611  ed.,  p.  L.ll. 

“I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island, 
(New  York,  1916),  II,  45-46. 

"Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American 
History,  (New  Haven,  1934),  I,  83. 

“G.  M.  Asher,  Henry  Hudson,  The  Navigator,  The  Hakluyt 
Society  No.  27  (London,  1860),  p.  93  ff.,  255.  S.  P.  L’Honore 
Naber,  Hessel  Gerritsz.,  Samoyedenlandt  and  Spitzbergen  (in 
Dutch),  Linschoten  Assn.  (The  Hague,  1924),  XXIII,  39. 

“Royal  Archives,  Colonial  Arch.  No.  355.  .Archives  of  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber  of  East  India  Company.  Book  of  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Directors  states:  “It  has  been  resolved  that  agent 
Dirck  Gerritsen  shall  be  sent  to  Dartmouth  with  proxy  to 
collect  the  vessel  de  Halve  Maen.”  “Gerard  Reynst  and  Arent 
ten  Grotenhuys  have  been  charged  with  securing  a proxy  in 
behalf  of  Dirck  Gerritsen,  to  proceed  to  Dartmouth  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  ship  in  behalf  of  the  company.” 
(Proxy  not  found  in  Amsterdam  notarial  archives.) 

“G.  A.  Amsterdam,  Notarial  Archives  197,  fol.  711. 

"J.  K.  J.  de  Jonge,  The  Development  of  a Dutch  Admini- 
stration in  the  East  Indies,  1595-1610,  (in  Dutch),  The  Hague, 
1865,  HI,  4. 

"G.  A.  Amsterdam,  Not.  Arch.  267,  fol.  236. 

“According  to  the  will  of  Dirck  Gerritsen  China,  dated 
October  17,  1605,  and  his  wife,  Jaepge  Cornelisdr.,  citizens  of 
Enkhuizen,  his  brothers  Marten  Gerritsen  and  Dirck  Gerritsen 
Pomp  are  still  alive  at  the  time.  Llntil  now  we  had  to  assume 
that  the  latter  died  in  South  America.  Each  of  them  received 
a legacy  of  6 guilders.  G.  A.  Amsterdam,  Not.  Arch.  176,  fol. 
109.  J.  W.  IJzerman,  Dirck  Gerritsen  Pomp,  also  known  as 
Dirck  Gerritsen  China,  the  first  Dutchman  to  visit  China  and 
Japan  1544-1604  (in  Dutch),  The  Hague,  1915,  p.  65,  97. 
Works  of  the  Linschoten  Assn.,  IX. 

“‘Royal  Archives,  Colonial  Archives  No.  356,  fol.  1,  Feb.  11, 
1611,  states:  “On  this  date  Melis  .Andriess  has  been  engaged 
to  sail  as  skipper  on  de  Halve  Maen  for  six  and  sixty  guilders 
monthly,  he  being  bound  to  serve  the  East  India  Company  for 
two  or  three  years.”  A record  dated  October  17,  1619  (G.  A. 
Amsterdam,  Not.  Arch.  215,  fol.  43),  makes  mention  of  Hans 
Ludert,  who  sailed  from  here  to  East  India  and  died  there  as 
skipper  on  the  yacht  de  Halve  Maen.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
Halve  Maen  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  Jan  Ysbrantsen,  from 
Edam  sailed  as  skipper.  The  latter  has  stated  that  he  came 
home  from  Guinea,  on  a different  ship,  on  Oct.  10,  1612. 
(G.  A.  Amsterdam,  Not.  Arch.  197,  fol.  396). 

”A  ship  named  the  Halve  Maen  sailed  to  Portugal  under 
skipper  Hendrick  Jaeger  van  Rostock,  carrGng  20  loads  of  rye 
and  13  tons  of  tar.  On  the  Lisbon  river  she  got  into  trouble 
and  was  brought  up  (G.  A.  .Amsterdam,  Not.  .Arch.  105,  fol. 
61,  Nov.  3,  1606).  The  ship  de  Halve  Maen  anchored  at 
Hoorn  {Id.,  253,  fol.  9,  June  2,  1607).  Pieter  Ghijsbertsen,  from 
Zaandam,  exchanges  the  vessel  named  de  Boer  or  Halve 
Maen,  having  a volume  of  55  lasten  and  being  lastly  sailed  by 
skipper  Jan  Syvertsen  from  Westzaner  Overtoom,  anchored  at 
Zaandam,  for  two  houses  located  in  the  “Lange  Houtstraat”  of 
.Amsterdam,  these  houses  being  formerly  owned  by  VV’outer  van 
Vijven,  a citizen  of  .Amsterdam  (G.  .A.  .Amsterdam,  Not.  Arch. 
253,  fol.  448  V.,  Feb.  14,  1612). 
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The  Zabriskie  Family  and  Its  Progenitor 

by  George  Olin  Zabriskie 


Facts  separated  from  traditions  about 
founder  of  well-known  Polish- American 
family  who  came  to  New  World  in  1662. 

The  Zabriskies  form  an  early  Polish-American 
family  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  early  Dutch- 
American  family  by  virtue  of  its  early  American  ante- 
cedents. For  many  years  the  true  European  origin  of 
the  Zabriskie  family  has  been  the  subject  of  much  re- 
search by  members  of  the  family  and  by  Polish- 
American  and  Dutch- American  historians.  In  the  past 
few  years  I have  searched  all  possible  American  and 
European  sources  of  information,  including  the  work 
of  the  Polish-American  writers.  To  date,  nothing  con- 
clusive has  been  found  — claims  and  traditions  to  the 
contrary. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Zabriskie  family  came  to  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York  City)  in  August,  1662,  on  the 
ship  de  Vos  (the  Fox)  sailing  from  Amsterdam,  Fdol- 
land.  This  well-documented  fact,  nevertheless,  is  sub- 
ject to  controversy,  as  one  German  account  says  that 
our  ancestor  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1662.  Another 
account  says  that  as  a schoolboy  he  sailed  from  Danzig 
and  landed  at  Staten  Island. 

On  the  de  Vos  passenger  list  and  in  the  German 
Lutheran  records  of  New  York  City  his  surname  was 
spelled  "Saboriski.”  The  earliest  entries  in  the  New 
Jersey  land  records  and  those  in  the  Bergen  (Jersey 
City)  Church  records  show  similar  spellings.  However, 
the  two  signatures  available  today  (one  from  1702,  the 
other  from  1708)  read,  "Albrict  (or  "Albrcct”) 
Zaborowskij,”  and  they  were  not  written  in  a German 
script.  In  a deed  which  our  progenitor  personally  signed 
in  1708,  his  name  is  given  in  the  document  as  "Albert 
Zaborowskij.”  This  I accept  as  his  name,  since  the 
Polish  "Zaborowski”  and  the  German  "Saboriski”  are 
phonetically  the  same.  I do  not  know  the  reason  for 
the  shift  from  the  German  spelling  to  the  Polish  in 
the  late  1600’s. 

In  most  records  our  ancestor’s  given  name  was  spelled 
"Albert,”  and  his  signature  is  in  the  German  form  of 
this  name.  Four  of  his  sons  each  named  his  first  son 
Albert;  the  fifth  son  so  named  his  second  son.  (Such 
action  followed  the  Dutch  practice  of  naming  the 
eldest  sons  for  their  grandfathers.)  Nevertheless,  one 
Polish-American  writer  claims  that  our  progenitor’s 
first  name  was  Alexander,  not  Albert.  TTiis  illustrates 
the  many  contradictions  found  in  the  records  concern- 
ing the  founder  of  the  "foremost,  and  most  widely 
spread  of  the  colonial  Polish-American  families,”  and 
concerning  his  name. 

Albert  did  not  use  the  present-day  spelling  of 
"Zabriskie”;  but  records  indicate  that  four  of  his  sons 
did,  as  did  most  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  all 
five  sons.  In  recent  times  one  small  branch  of  the 
family  used  a "Zobriskie”  spelling  and  one  still  uses 
"Zabrisky.”  So  much  for  the  family  name  and  for  the 
name  of  its  progenitor. 

Now  to  the  ancestry  of  the  Zabriskie  family.  There 
are  three  different  Polish  ancestries  (Sobieski,  Zborowski, 
and  Zaborowski)  from  which  descent  is  claimed  by 

A biographical  note  of  Mr.  Zabriskie  appeared  in  de  Halve 
Maen,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3 (October  1960),  at  page  9. 


various  present-day  members  of  the  family.  One  claim 
may  be  correct,  but  certainly  all  three  claims  cannot 
be.  None  has  been  proved  to  be  and  none  may  be. 

Claim  No.  1 — Sobieski:  One  widespread  claim  is 
that  Albert  was  a Sobieski,  either  the  son,  brother, 
nephew,  or  cousin  (depending  on  which  version  you 
accept)  of  King  John  III  of  Poland,  Jan  Sobieski.  Jan 
was  only  about  14  years  old  (or  nine  according  to 
which  birthdate  for  Jan  you  use)  when  Albert  was 
born.  Jan  left  no  continuing  posterity,  nor  did  his 
one  adult  brother,  or  other  near  relatives.  Then,  too, 
if  Albert  was  a "Sobieski,”  why  did  he  sign  his  name 
as  "Zaborowskij”?  No  member  of  the  family  has 
claimed  the  right  to  the  Sobieski  coat  of  arms  so  far 
as  I know.  Whatever  the  ancestry  of  the  Zabriskies 
may  be,  we  are  not  Sobieskis. 

Clai?n  No.  2 — Zborowski:  This  claim  to  Polish 
ancestry  relates  the  Zabriskies  to  the  magnate  Zborowski 
family,  and  one  branch  of  the  Zabriskie  family  has 
used  a Zborowski  coat  of  arms.  One  Polish-American 
writer  says  that  the  Zabriskies  claim  descent  from 
Samuel  Zborowski.  Nowhere  have  I found  such  a 
claim.  I do  find  a claim  of  descent  from  Samuel’s 
younger  brother,  Christopher.  This  claim  has  been 
carefully  researched  over  the  years  (including  my  recent 
work)  without  success.  No  one  has  ever  found  that 
Christopher  or  any  of  his  brothers  left  posterity,  at 
least  anyone  that  could  have  sired  Albert,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Zabriskie  family.  And  to  have  been  a Zborowski, 
Albert  would  have  had  to  add  an  "a”  to  his  surname 
between  the  "Z”  and  the  "b.”  This  he  could  have 
done,  but  why?  It  is  not  likely  that  he  did.  It  does 
not  appear  that  we  Zabriskies  are  Zborowskis. 

Claim  No.  3 — Zaborowski:  Some  members  of  the 
family  have  a "Zabriskie”  coat  of  arms.  How  there 
can  be  an  authentic  coat  of  arms  for  an  American 
family  with  a surname  developed  in  America,  and  with 
no  proven  European  ancestry,  I do  not  know.  But  one 
can  be  purchased.  A request  to  one  firm  about  the 
source  of  the  arms  got  the  evasive  "We  do  not  trace 
families”  treatment.  Actually  I already  knew  that  the 
arms  were  those  of  one  branch  of  the  Zaborowski  family 
of  Poland.  All  "Zabriskie”  arms  are  not  exactly  alike 
— they  vary  a little  depending  on  which  branch  of  the 
Zaborowski  family  the  "author”  copied  them  from. 
Incidentally,  the  thought  has  occured  to  me,  but  I 
never  had  the  nerve  to  ask  the  members  of  the  family 
who  claim  Sobieski  ancestry  and  the  right  to  the 
Zaborowski  arms,  how  they  reconcile  their  two  diver- 
gent claims. 

A.  Ibert  was  likely  a Zaborowski.  That  was  the  way 
he  signed  his  name,  and  it  is  phonetically  the  same  as 
the  surname  he  used  when  he  first  came  to  America. 
But  I cannot  accept  the  Zaborowski  ancestry  claimed 
for  him.  This  claim  gives  his  father  as  Hans  Zaborowski 
who  died  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1675.  No  basis  for 
this  or  any  indication  that  such  a person  came  to 
America  has  been  found.  The  claim  also  gives  Albert 
a brother,  Hans  Zaborowski,  Jr.,  who  died  September 
28,  1718  in  New  Amsterdam.  And  again,  I cannot  find 
any  indication  that  such  a person  was  in  New  Amster- 
dam. The  German  Lutheran  records  of  New  York 
City  do  show  a death  on  the  date  given  in  the  claim. 


but  the  name  is  Hans  Karoski.  There  are  no  family 
traditions  claiming  that  relatives  of  Albert  lived  in 
America. 

A problem  related  to  Albert’s  ancestry  is  that  of 
his  place  of  birth.  We  know  only  one  thing,  that 
Albert  gave  his  home  (which  was  likely  but  not  neces- 
sarily his  birthplace)  as  Prussia  when  he  came  to 
America.  But  even  this  is  subject  to  controversy,  for 
one  writer  has  Albert  coming  to  America  from  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  In  the  Old  Bergen  Dutch  Church 
records  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  we  find  that  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  Albert  gave  his  birthplace  as  "Enghst- 
burgh.”  The  Dutch  Church  records  are  a reliable 
source  of  birthplaces,  but  this  entry  was  written  by  a 
Dutch  clerk  and  may  not  be  spelled  correctly.  It  has 
been  variously  located  as  Engelburg  (Pokrzyno  in 
Polish)  in  Poland;  Insterburg  in  East  Prussia;  in 
"Austrian  Silesia”;  "Zolkwa,  Poland”;  and  as  a section 
of  the  city  of  Enns,  Austria.  Research  has  not  re- 
vealed which,  if  any,  is  correct.  My  personal  conclu- 
sion is  that  Albert  was  born  in  or  near  Insterburg,  now 
called  Chernyakbovsk,  near  Kaliningrad  on  the  Bay 
of  Danzig,  in  the  USSR.  In  the  1600’s  it  was  in  Prussia. 

One  final  point  about  Albert’s  ancestry.  During  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  of  1939,  the  Polish  Government 
exhibition  had  a purported  portrait  of  Albert  and  gave 
his  surname  as  Zaborowski.  No  basis  for  the  portrait 
has  been  found. 

In  summary,  concerning  the  Zabriskie  family  ances- 
try. From  Albert’s  use  of  the  Polish  spelling  of  his  sur- 
name in  later  life,  we  can  be  sure  that  he  was  of  Polish 
ancestry,  but  not  necessarily  full-blooded  for  we  do  not 
know  who  his  mother  was.  From  the  German  form  of 
his  given  name  and  his  use  of  the  German  form  of  his 
surname  during  his  early  years  in  America,  we  can  sur- 
mise that  he  was  likely  part  German.  We  do  not  know 
where  he  was  born.  We  do  not  know  for  sure  exactly 
how  his  surname  was  spelled  in  his  early  life.  We  do 
not  know  if  he  was  of  noble  birth  (he  was  not  of  royal 
birth),  or  if  he  was.  instead,  a commoner.  We  do  not 
have  enough  established  facts  to  make  any  claim  as  to 
his  ancestry  or  his  right  to  a coat  of  arms.  My  personal 
conclusions  are  that  Albert  was  a Zaborowski,  part 
German,  and  a commoner  without  the  right  to  arms. 

Having  already  shot  down  enough  sacred  cows  to 
have  me  ostracized  by  some  of  the  tradition-minded 
members  of  my  family,  let  me  shoot  down  a few  more. 
As  stated,  Albert  came  to  America  on  de  Vos,  arriving 
at  New  Amsterdam  in  August,  1662.  I have  located 
only  one  other  reference  to  him  prior  to  his  marriage 
in  January,  1677.  In  a deed  dated  in  1702  he  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  of  "Ackinsack”  in  1675.  This 
was  "Old  Hackensack,”  which  has  been  variously 
located,  but  which  was  likely  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hackensack  River,  at  or  near  the  present  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J.  "Ackinsack”  is  where  Albert  later  owned 
land  and  where  he  lived  as  a "planter”  — a farmer. 
Here  is  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  according  to  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  records. 

But  Albert’s  several  tracts  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  did  not  run  from  the  Hackensack  to  the 
Hudson,  only  to  Overpeck  Creek,  a tributary  of  the 
Hackensack.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  owned  land 
at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  as  claimed  by  some.  He  did  own 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hackensack,  including  a 
large  tract  at  Paramus.  But  he  did  not  build  the 
"Baron  Von  Steuben  House”  near  Hackensack  on  the 


west  bank  of  the  River,  as  one  account  printed  in 
Germany  states.  A grandson,  John  Jr.,  was  the  builder. 

Now  to  Albert’s  religious  affiliation.  He  was  of  the 
German  Lutheran  faith,  not  Dutch  Reformed.  Whether 
he  studied  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  before  coming  to 
America,  as  some  family  traditions  have  it,  I do  not 
know,  as  we  have  no  records  on  the  subject.  But  the 
claim  that  he  preached  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his 
vicinity  is  not  substantiated  by  the  records,  or  is  the 
claim  that  he  founded  a Lutheran  church  in  Hacken- 
sack. That  he  was  a Lutheran  Church  member  is  evi- 
dent; for  example,  his  death  and  burial  are  recorded  in 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  records. 

Additionally,  Albert’s  wife,  Machtelt  Vanderlinde, 
was  American-born  Dutch.  Christened  in  the  Dutch 
Church  at  New  Amsterdam,  she  was  evidently  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bergen  Dutch  Church  at  marriage.  But 
Machtelt  adopted  her  husband’s  Lutheran  faith,  as 
shown  by  the  membership  records  of  the  Old  Bergen 
Church  at  Jersey  City:  "The  11th  of  October,  1680. 
Machtelt  Van  de  Linden,  wife  of  Albert  Saburasky, 
bu:  left  us  after  having  only  once  communed,  and 
returned  to  the  Lutherans,  whose  faith  she  had  formerly 
forsaken  — ■ which  has  been  put  down  as  a cliff  in  the 
sea,  that  others  seeing  this  might  not  be  wrecked  in 
their  faith.”  (The  printed  record  of  this  entry  is  very 
misleading  and  has  led  many,  including  one  Polish- 
American  writer  to  believe  that  Albert  was  a member 
of  the  Bergen  Reformed  Dutch  Church  for  one  com- 
munion. This  was  not  true.) 

Perhaps,  later,  Machtelt  returned  again  to  the  Re- 
formed fold  — her  five  sons  became  members  of  the 
Hackensack  Dutch  Church.  But  Machtelt  is  not  shown 
as  a member  of  that  church.  The  fact  that  her  last 
two  sons  were  christened  in  the  Hackensack  Dutch 
Church  does  not  prove  church  membership,  because  so 
far  as  the  Lutheran  records  show,  there  was  no  Lutheran 
minister  to  whom  she  could  have  taken  them  for 
christening. 

Albert,  as  a Lutheran,  did  not  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  "on  the  Green”  in  the  present-day  Hack- 
ensack. He  did  not  help  found  the  church.  He  did  not 
carve  his  initials  "by  his  own  hand”  on  its  walls  (in  fact, 
there  is  no  "A  S”  or  "A  Z”  on  the  walls).  He  was  not 
"one  of  the  most  diligent  and  generous  members  of  the 
church  for  over  2 5 years.”  He  does  not  lie  buried  in 
its  churchyard.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  its  mem- 
bership records.  His  name  does  appear  six  times  in  the 
christening  records  of  the  church.  As  stated,  two  of 
his  sons  were  christened  there  and  four  times  he  ap- 
peared as  a sponsor,  twice  for  namesake  grandsons.  His 
sons  and  their  families  were  members  of  the  church, 
and  two  of  Albert’s  descendants  (Albert  C.  and  Peter) 
do  have  their  names  carved  on  its  walls. 

Albert  and  Machtelt  were  not  married  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  minister  at  Bergen  (Jersey  City), 
the  misleading  entry  in  the  Bergen  records  concerning 
a certificate  notwithstanding.  It  was  Machtelt’s  permis- 
sion to  marry  after  proclamation  of  banns  to  her  church 
congregation  that  was  given  on  January  8,  1677,  and 
not  a marriage  certificate,  as  will  be  seen  by  a study 
of  similar  entries  in  the  Bergen  records.  Unfortunately, 
to  whom  it  was  issued  was  not  given  as  was  done  in 
virtually  all  similar  entries  of  that  time  period.  Nor  is 
the  marriage  ceremony  recorded  in  the  nearby  New 
York  City  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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Colonial  Silvermaking  and  Some  Albany  Smiths:  III 

by  Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Society. 


The  Lansings,  expert  Dutch  craftsmen, 
vied  with  the  related  Ten  Eyck  family; 
careers  of  other  silversmiths  outlined. 

During  the  approximate  period  of  the  activity  of 
the  Ten  Eycks  in  Albany,  there  was  another  family 
of  silversmiths  there  who  were  also  active  and  doing 
fine  work  — Jacob  Gerritse  Lansing  and  his  grandson 
by  the  same  name.  (To  distinguish  between  the  two 
men  it  has  been  suggested  that  a final  "h”  be  added  to 
the  surname  of  the  elder  — making  it  Lansingh.) 

Jacob  Gerritse,  the  elder,  the  sixth  child  of  his  par- 
ents, was  born  in  Albany  in  1681  and  died  there  in 
1767.  He  was  the  son  of  Gerrit  Gerritse  Lansing  and 
Elsie  Van  den  Uythoff.  Gerrit  Gerritse  was  in  turn 
the  son  of  Gerrit  Lrederikse  Lansing  and  Elizabeth 
Hendrickse  of  Hassel,  province  of  Overijssel,  Holland. 

It  is  stated  by  Talcott  and  others  that  Gerrit  Lred- 
erickse  was  the  emigre  of  the  family  to  the  New  World, 
but  this  is  doubtful,  as  A.  J.  L.  van  Laer  has  pointed  out 
{Yearbook  of  the  Dutch  Settlers  Society,  VI,  7)  that 
his  name  never  appears  in  any  New  Netherland  docu- 
ment until  1679.  In  that  year  his  sons  and  the  hus- 
bands of  his  daughters  (as  guardians)  gave  a power  of 
attorney  to  relatives  in  Holland  to  collect  the  inheri- 
tance "left  to  them  by  their  father,  deceased,  named 
Gerrit  Lrederickse  Lansing.” 

It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  Gerrit  Lrederickse 
never  came  to  America.  Lurthermore,  it  is  known  that 
after  his  death  his  widow  Elizabeth  married  Wouter 
Albertsen  van  den  Uythoff,  a baker,  and  that  she,  al- 
ready remarried,  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  165  5 in 
the  ship  Gelderse  Blom,  bringing  with  her  five  of  her 
six  children.  Wouter,  who  had  preceded  his  wife  to 
this  country,  bought  a house  in  Beverwyck  in  16  57. 
One  of  these  children  was  Gerrit  Gerritse,  who  later 
married  Elsie  van  den  Uythoff,  his  stepsister.  They 
had  nine  children  of  whom  Jacob  Gerritse,  the  elder 
smith,  was  the  sixth,  and  the  fifth  son. 

He  married,  in  1709  or  1710,  Helena  Glen,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sanders  Leendertse  Glen.  Jacob  built  a 
house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  North  Pearl  and 
Columbia  Street  in  1710  which  became  an  Albany 
landmark  for  almost  200  years,  but  was  later  known 
as  the  "Pemberton  House.”  It  was  torn  down  in  1893. 
It  was  here  that  Jacob  and  Helena  raised  their  family 
of  (also)  nine  children.  In  his  will,  which  was  pro- 
bated in  January,  1768,  he  calls  himself  a baker  and 
makes  no  mention  of  his  vocation  as  a silversmith. 
This  seems  a curious  combination  of  trades,  but  no  more 
so  than  in  other  instances  which  are  known.  Baker  or 
not,  he  was  a most  capable  silversmith  and  turned  out 
many  fine  pieces. 

Of  the  nine  children  of  Jacob  and  Helena  Lansing 
the  two  oldest  sons  were  Gerrit  Jacobse  and  Jacob 
Jacobse,  the  latter  being  sometimes  called  Jacob,  Jr. 
Gerrit  Jacobse  married  first,  Marie  Everts,  and  second, 
Jane  Waters.  The  first  child  of  the  first  marriage  was 
Jacob  Gerritse  Lansing,  the  second  silversmith  of  the 
name,  who  was  born  in  1736.  He  married,  first,  Neeltje 


A biographical  note  of  Dr.  Winne  appeared  with  the  first  in- 
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Roseboom  in  1767,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and 
second,  in  1774,  Lemmetje  Lansing,  his  first  cousin, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Jacobse,  the  brother  of 
his  father.  He  died  in  1803. 

T he  Ten  Eycks  and  Lansings  were  not  only  competitiors 
in  their  trade  but  were  also  allied  by  marriage.  Annetje 
Lansing,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  above  Lemmetje, 
married  Abraham  Jacobse  Ten  Eyck,  who  was  the  son 
of  Jacob  Koenradtse  Ten  Eyck  and  therefore  the  grand- 
son of  Koenradt  Ten  Eyck  and  the  nephew  of  Barent 
Ten  Eyck  — the  three  Ten  Eyck  smiths.  In  later  gen- 
erations this  marriage  alliance  became  closer.  Abraham 
Jacobse  Ten  Eyck  and  Annatje  Lansing  had  (again) 
nine  children  and  among  them  were  two  daughters, 
Catharina,  born  in  1769,  and  Helena,  who  was  born  in 
1787.  These  girls  married,  respectively,  Sanders  and 
Gerrit  Lansing.  Sanders  was  the  son  of  Gerrit  Jacobse 
(the  son  of  the  elder  silversmith  and  Helena  Glen)  by 
his  second  wife,  Jane  Waters.  Gerrit  was  the  son  of 
Abraham  Gerritse  (who  was  another  son  of  Gerrit 
Jacobse  and  Jane  Waters)  and  his  wife  Susanna  Yates. 
These  men  were  therefore  uncle  and  nephew. 

Sanders  removed  from  Albany  to  Herkimer  County 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  county  judge.  Gerrit 
held  several  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  Albany. 
He  represented  the  district  in  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th 
Congresses,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
P.egents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chancellor  of  that  body. 

As  silversmiths  the  Lansings  are  somewhat  of  a 
mystery  and  have  been  badly  confused  at  times  by  silver 
critics  and  historians,  not  only  because  they  were  re- 
lated and  had  exactly  similar  names,  but  because  they 
apparently  both  used  the  same  mark  — IGL.  There  are 
four  IGL  marks  known,  but  they  are  much  alike  and 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  with  cer- 
tainty, especially  as  instances  are  known  where  two  of 
the  marks  appear  on  the  same  piece,  and  not  only  once 
but  twice  each.  There  are  stylistic  differences  noted 
in  the  IGL  stamped  pieces,  as  if  made  at  different 
periods,  which  might  indicate  which  worker  made 
them,  as  one  first  worked  about  1700  and  the  other 
not  till  about  1765. 

However,  as  the  elder  lived  until  1767,  there  could 
easily  have  been  a period  when  both  were  working  and 
in  which  they  might  have  worked  together.  Do  the 
two  marks  on  the  same  piece  indicate  the  latter,  or  did 
the  younger  at  times  use  his  grandfather’s  punch?  The 
answer  probably  will  never  be  known.  All  this  has 
been  well  discussed  by  John  D.  Kernan,  Jr.  {Antiques, 
July  1951).  He  suggests  that  the  double  marks  might 
well  indicate  co-workmanship,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
teapot,  apparently  made  for  a wedding  present  for  the 
younger  Lansing’s  first  wife  and  bearing  her  initials, 
NDK,  engraved  upon  it. 

Kernan  has  listed  3 5 pieces  bearing  the  stamp  IGL 
but  only  22  of  them  can  be  located  at  the  present  time. 
He  owns  four  of  them  and  six  are  owned  by  the  Albany 
Institute,  the  others  by  various  institutional  (the  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  two)  and  private  collectors.  Some 
of  the  pieces  are  small  and  simple,  but  others  are  large 
ones,  and  all  show  expert  craftmanship. 
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A nother  silversmith  who  did  fine  work  in  the  Albany 
area  for  many  years  should  be  mentioned  in  some  detail, 
though  he  was  not  a Dutchman  and  his  period  of  acti- 
vity ( 1790-18  15  ) was  later  than  the  Lansings’  — most 
of  it  in  the  19th  century.  This  was  Isaac  Hutton, 
who,  at  the  age  of  23  had  a jewelry  store  at  32  Market 
Street  (now  Broadway)  in  Albany.  He  was  one  of 
four  sons  of  the  ten  children  of  George  and  Anna  Maria 
Viele  Hutton  who  appeared  in  the  area  at  that  time. 

Where  he  received  his  training,  or  indeed  anything  of 
his  background,  is  unknown,  but  according  to  John 
Davis  Hatch  {Antiques,  January  1945  ) he  was  probably 
the  grandson  of  John  Hutton,  a New  York  silversmith, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Van  Dyck  in  1729. 

Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  it  was  in  his 
grandfather’s  workshop  that  Isaac  Hutton  served  his 
apprenticeship.  He  married,  in  November  1797, 
Margaret  Lynott,  member  of  a promient  Dutch  family 
of  Albany.  They  had  four  children,  who  became  some 
of  the  earliest  pupils  in  the  Albany  Academy  (for  boys) 
and  in  the  "Albany  Female  Academy”  (now  the  Albany 
Academy  for  Girls),  which  is  the  oldest  private  girls’ 
school  in  the  country. 

Hutton’s  early  venture  seems  to  have  prospered,  for  in 
1797  he  advertised,  "Three  silversmiths  may  have  con- 
stant employment  in  a convenient  shop,  and  receive 
prompt  pay,  by  application  immediately  to  I.  and  G. 
Hutton.”  This  is  the  first  time  but  one  at  which  we 
hear  of  his  brother  George,  who  continued  with  him  for 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  firm  and  who  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  collapse.  However,  we 
have  no  record  that  George  was  himself  a silversmith. 

Shortly  before  this  advertisement  appeared,  the  minutes 
of  the  trustees  of  Union  College  in  Schenectady  record 
that  they  had  procured  a seal  from  Isaac  and  George 
Hutton,  and  "Resolved,  that  the  said  seal  of  which  the 
annexed  is  an  impression  be  hereafter  considered  as  the 
common  seal  of  this  College.” 

Hutton  was  an  expert  engraver.  He  made  engrav- 
ings for  A New  Guiile  to  the  English  Tongue;  in  1794 
he  made  four  copperplate  cuts  for  a book  entitled  A 
Neu'  History  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  made  engravings  for  another  book,  Moore’s 
Young  Gentleman’s  and  Lady’s  Monitor.  Also  in  1794 
he  was  the  engraver  of  the  plates  of  Simeon  DeWitt’s 
survey  maps.  Nos.  1 and  2,  of  the  City  of  Albany,  the 
latter  being  the  first,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  of  a plan 
for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  city.  It  was  in  this 
plan  that  the  Albany  streets  named  after  animals  and 
birds  first  appeared.  Many  of  the  names  so  remain  at 
the  present  time,  though  three  of  the  animal  streets  were 
later  re-named  for  Presidents  of  the  nation,  and  "Deer 
Street”  is  now  (upper)  State  Street. 

Simeon  DeWitt,  a native  of  Albany,  had  been  General 
Washington’s  surveyor-general. 

Hutton  was  very  active  in  civic  affairs  of  the  town. 

He  was  elected  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Albany  Me- 
chanics Society  and  held  the  position  for  1 5 years.  He 
was  elected  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  retained  the  office  for  23  years;  he  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  church  for  12  years.  In  1803  he  became 
a director  of  the  Albany  Water  Works.  In  1804  he  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  "Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Useful  Arts,”  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art. 

As  a member  of  that  society,  Hutton  was  closely 
associated  with  the  distinguished  portrait  painter,  Ezra 
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Ames,  and  the  equally  distinguished  architect,  Philip 
Hooker,  both  of  whom  have  left  indelible  imprints  on 
the  city  to  the  present  day.  These  three  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  fine  arts  committee  of  the  Society.  In 
1812  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Mechanics  and 
Farmers  Bank,  which  had  been  established  the  year 
before  and  is  still  in  active  existence;  in  1814  he  be- 
came its  second  president.  That  same  year  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy. 

He  dealt  largely  in  real  estate  and  expanded  his  shop 
and  business  to  the  extent  that  he  advertised  for  sale 
many  strange  articles  for  such  an  establishment,  really 
becoming,  with  his  brother  George,  general  merchants. 
This  expansion  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  collapse, 
for  in  1817  he  was  bankrupt.  The  story  is  briefly  told 
in  a sheriff’s  sale  in  1819:  "Having  acquired  money  in 
the  manufacture  of  silverware  and  jewelry,  they  (I.  and 
G.  Hutton)  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  and  became  bankrupt.” 

Hutton  then  disappeared  from  Albany  and  public 
view.  He  lived  in  seclusion  for  3 8 years  after  his  crash, 
dying  at  Stuyvesant  Landing,  Columbia  County,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1 8 5 5.  His  many  fine  examples  of  expert 
craft  attest  to  his  skill  and  in  time  he  will  probably  be 
rated  as  among  the  best  of  the  Albany  smiths,  if  not 
indeed  the  best.  There  are  many  pieces  of  his  work  in 
the  collections  of  the  Albany  Institute. 

One  on  exhibition  there  is  fortunately  owned  by  the 
writer  — a four-piece  tea  set  owned  originally  by 
Cornelia  Hun  Fondey,  wife  of  Ensign  John  Fondey,  Jr., 
of  Albany,  a Revolutionary  officer  and  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  They  were  married  in  178  3 
and  were  the  great,  great,  grand-parents  of  the  writer. 
The  waste  bowl  of  the  set  has  been  used  by  his  family 
as  a baptismal  bowl  for  many  generations. 

Another  silversmith  of  Albany  who  deserves  passing,  if 
not  detailed,  mention  is  Silas  W.  Howell.  He  began 
his  work  later  than  Hutton  and  barely  enters  the  con- 
sideration of  18th  century  smiths.  His  advertising 
dates  are  given  as  1798  to  1801.  Very  little  seems  to 
be  known  about  him  as  an  individual  or  about  his  train- 
ing and  background.  Later,  he  and  his  partner  removed 
to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  he  was  lost  to  the  Albany 
scene.  He  did  much  fine  work  and  many  of  his  pieces 
remain  for  study  at  the  Albany  Institute  and  elsewhere. 

The  writer’s  daughter  owns,  in  the  fifth  generation, 
a three-piece  tea  set  of  great  charm  which  was  originally 
a wedding  present  for  1804  nuptials.  She  also  owns  in 
the  sixth  generation  from  the  other  side  of  the  writer’s 
family  a soup  ladle  that  bears  on  the  handle  the  en- 
twined, but  not  cyphered,  initials  J.E.K.B.,  which  were 
those  of  Johannes  and  Elizabeth  (Winne)  Knickerbacker 
of  Schaghticoke.  They  were  married  in  1769  and  died 
respectively  in  1827  and  1826.  This  ladle  was  always 
considered  by  the  family  as  a probable  wedding  present, 
but  a comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  marriage  with 
that  of  the  maker  prove  this  to  be  quite  impossible. 

Other  supposed  Albany  smiths  are  known  only  by 
their  marks,  and  may  not  have  been.  No  details  are 
known  of  any  of  them.  Kernan,  however  {Antiques, 
August  1958),  has  discovered  a Jacob  Cuyler,  who  as 
a witness  to  the  probate  of  the  will  of  Jacob  Gerritse 
Lansing,  the  elder  smith  of  the  name,  signed  himself  as 
"of  said  Citty  Silver  Smith.”  He  is  probably  the  maker 
of  silver  known  hereabouts  marked  7C,  but,  as  there  is 
another  IC  mark  known,  he  cannot  have  made  it  all. 

{Concluded) 


IS  FORT  ORANGE  OLDER? 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

it  was,  as  she  deposed,  men,  not  families,  who  remained 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  in  1624.  Had  families 
remained  at  Manhattan  in  1624,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  children  would  have  been  born  there  before  June, 

1625,  thus  replacing  Sarah  as  the  first  baby. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  rely  solely  on  Stokes’  1939 
comments.  In  volume  four  of  his  Iconography,  refer- 
ring to  Manhattan  Island,  he  says  that  there  is 
".  . . pretty  definite  proof  that  no  settlement  existed 
in  this  neighborhood  in  the  early  summer  of  1624.” 

By  this  he  means  after  the  ship  Nieuiv  Nederland  had 
arrived  in  May  from  Holland  and  had  gone  up  the 
Hudson  River  with  the  18  families  to  establish  the  Fort 
Orange  settlement.  The  ship  is  now  believed  to  have 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1624,  after  a voyage  of  about  six  weeks. 

Here  also  Stokes  quotes  the  1644  report  on  New 
Netherland,  published  by  New  York  State  in  18  56  in 
Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  Neiv  York.  These  papers  were  located  and 
copied  abroad  by  John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  under  an 
18  39  legislative  act,  and  the  work  was  edited  by  Dr. 

E.  B.  O’Callaghan.  The  1644  report  stated  that  the 
colonists  ".  . . in  the  year  1624  built  Fort  Orange  on 
the  North  River,  and  Fort  Nassau  on  the  South  River, 
and  after  that,  in  1626,  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the 
Manhattes.” 

Elsewhere,  Stokes  says  that  a comparison  of  the 
March  30,  1624  instructions  (to  the  30  families)  with 
those  of  April  22,  1625  (to  the  surveyor-engineer, 

Cryn  Fredericksx,  and  that  party),  "certainly  suggests 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  Cryn  Fredericksx, 
in  April,  1625,  the  Council  had  not  'found  out  a con- 
venient place’  for  a new  settlement.”  He  adds  that 
clearly  Manhattan  Island  had  been  selected  "as  the  site 
of  this  new  settlement”  but  he  is  not  sure  whether  this 
was  done  early  in  the  summer  of  1625  or  a bit  later 
that  summer.  But  (he  says)  ".  . . there  is  established 
a fair  basis  for  the  argument  that  . . . the  settlement 
of  Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland  dates  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1625  and  not  from  the  arrival  of  Minuit  a year 
later  ...  It  is  even  possible  that  some  settlers  belonging 
to  the  expedition  of  the  previous  year  remained  on 
Manhattan  Island,  although  we  have  no  evidence  of 
this  except  the  obviously  unreliable  deposition  of  Cata- 
lina Trico,  made  when  she  was  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
sixty-three  years  after  the  supposed  event.” 

Contrary  to  the  Times’  statement,  historians  when 
they  say  that  something  "presumably  is”  so-and-so,  do 
not  mean  the  same  as  when  they  say  "There  is  no  evi- 
dence” that  something  is  so-and-so.  Absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  any- 
thing. I cannot  prove  that  you  are  not  descended 
from  Henry  VIII  but  my  inability  does  not  increase 
the  probability  that  you  are  so  descended,  and  certainly 
constitutes  no  proof  of  such  descent.  It  is  a basic 
principle  of  historical  research  that  one  cannot  prove  a 
negative. 

Catalina  sometimes  was,  undertsandably,  a bit  inexact 
in  her  old-age  recollections.  For  example,  like  almost 
everyone  else,  including  most  historians  for  scores  of 
years,  she  at  one  time  dated  the  1624  voyage  a year 
earlier.  (Even  if  that  were  correct,  Albany  would  still 
be  a year  older  than  New  York  City.)  She  also  said 
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in  her  second  deposition  that  in  her  three  years  at  Fort 
Orange  (before  all  persons  there  except  a few  soldiers 
were  called  in  1627  to  New  Amsterdam)  ".  . . ye  sd 
(the  said)  Indians  were  all  as  quiet  as  Lambs  . . . ” 
Apparently  her  thoughtful  relatives  had  not  bothered 
her  with  information  concerning  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Orange  in  1626  and  their  relations  with  a Dutchman, 
one  Tymen  Bouwensz,  "whom  they  devoured,  after 
having  well  roasted  him.” 

By  1939,  Stokes  had  also  available  to  him  a 1925 
book  published  at  The  Hague,  and  written  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Wieder.  It’s  title?  De  Stichting  Van  New  York  in 
Jtili  1625  (The  Founding  of  New  York  in  July  1625  )! 

As  to  the  statement  quoted  by  the  reporter  that  "there 
was  'no  proof’  that  Peter  Minuit  paid  resident  Indians 
the  equivalent  of  $24  in  1626  for  Manhattan  Island,” 
this,  alas,  is  wrong  — except  in  one  very  specialized 
sense.  There  is  proof  positive  that  he  paid  the  Indians 
merchandise  worth  60  Dutch  guilders  (thought  the 
equivalent  then  of  about  $24).  But  perhaps  the  source 
meant  to  emphasize  the  word  "resident.”  There  is 
some  indication  that  the  Indians  who  sold  the  land  to 
the  Dutch  were  not  the  Indians  who  owned  the  Island. 
Rather,  they  may  have  been  Canarsie  Indians,  and  thus 
ideological  forebears  of  those  enterprising  later  Manhat- 
tanites who  sell  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  newcomers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Peter  Minuit  arrived  as  director- 
general  of  the  whole  colony  on  May  5,  1626.  Later 
that  same  year  he  bought  the  land,  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  Netherlands  has  the  papers  to  prove  it. 
Although  property  values  on  the  Island  seem  to  have 
appreciated  substantially  since  1626,  the  sum  of  $24 
was  a fair  enough  price  at  the  time,  considering  the 
supply-demand  situation  and  the  partly  rocky  and 
partly  swampy  terrain. 

Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Amsterdam,  who  became 
first  patroon  of  the  area  surrounding  Fort  Orange, 
wrote  in  1636  that  the  land  on  Manhattan  was  "mostly 
exhausted,”  while  "my  land  is  still  luxurious  and  fresh.” 
This  was  in  a letter  from  Holland  to  his  "very  obliging 
friend,  Wolffert  Gerritsz,”  whom  he  was  trying  to 
entice  with  some  of  the  latter’s  children  and  farm 
animals  up  the  river.  Wolphert,  of  course,  was  the 
American  progenitor  of  the  Van  Kouwenhoven  (Con- 
over) family,  one  of  whose  descendants,  a Columbia 
University  professor,  brought  out  a magnificent  pictorial 
history  of  New  York  City  in  19  5 3.  Wolphert  didn’t 
accept  the  offer,  apparently  deciding  that,  while  the 
more  ancient  community  at  Albany  was  a nice  place 
to  visit,  he  wouldn’t  want  to  live  there. 


SEMINAR  ON  DUTCH  COLONIAL  HISTORY 

Latest  findings  in  New  York  history  during  the 
Dutch  period  were  presented  by  Thomas  J.  Condon, 
Teaching  Fellow  at  Harvard  University,  during  the 
14th  annual  seminar  series  conducted  this  month  by 
New  York  State  Historical  Association  at  Cooperstown. 

Special  attention  was  given  the  Dutch  way  of  life, 
commerce,  fur  trade,  and  the  growth  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Beverwyck  and  other  towns.  Among  other  sub- 
jects studied  were  genealogy,  photography.  Civil  War, 
archaeology,  frontier  cooking,  and  early  American  silver, 
pewter,  textiles  and  glass. 


DUTCH  FARMERS  ADOPTED  INDIAN  IDEA 
The  practice  of  burning  off  fields  in  the  autumn 
was  adopted  from  the  Indians  and  called  "bush  burning.” 


DUTCH  RECORDS  TELL  STORY 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 

Maen.  The  one  having  Henry  Hudson  for  her  skipper 
sailed  northeast,  the  other  southwest.^® 

The  information  received  in  Amsterdam  of  Hudson’s 
voyage  was  scanty.  Probably  Hudson’s  letter  to  the 
directors  was  accompanied  by  a rough  sketch  by  way 
of  map.  In  addition  some  data  will  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Dutch  members  of  the  crew  and  from  Dirck 
Gerritsen,  the  company  agent.  At  any  rate,  this 
prompted  the  Amsterdam  merchants  to  find  the  Hudson 
river  for  themselves  and  to  establish  trade  there.  In 
those  days  the  Hudson  area  was  not  greatly  significant; 
in  the  beginning,  the  English  paid  hardly  any  attention 
to  it.  Largely  it  fell  to  private  individuals  in  Holland, 
but  primarily  the  Amsterdam  merchants  to  recognize  it 
as  a potential  market.  They  were  interested  in  Ameri- 
can furs  but  could  not  enter  the  Canadian  area,  which 
was  a French  colony.  Hence  the  importance  of  Hudson- 
explored  area,  which  could  supply  such  coveted  articles 
as  mink  and  beaver  and  otter  skins. 

The  Amsterdam  market  was  highly  proficient  at  dis- 
tributing these  goods,  in  combination  with  the  furs 
they  obtained  from  Russia.  As  a potential  export 
market  the  area  provided  a new  incentive  to  merchants 
for  sending  ships  to  a region  in  North  America  where 
they  could  sell  their  products  directly.  The  New 
Netherland  Company,  established  October  11,  1614, 
obtained  a three-year  patent;  it  was  a merger  of  several 
companies  which  until  then  had  been  in  fierce  compe- 
tition with  each  other  for  possession  of  the  Hudson  area. 

I should  like  to  end  by  mentioning  some  leading 
figures  of  the  period.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Amsterdam 
skipper  Adriaen  Block  (1569-1627),  probably  the  first 
man  to  visit  the  region  after  Hudson  had  been  there. 

Block  was  also  the  first  to  explore  with  great  thorough- 
ness the  entire  coastal  area  from  Martha’s  Vineyard 
down  to  the  Hudson,  and  subsequently  to  sail  the 
Connecticut  and  Thames  rivers;  he  also  mapped  the 
outlines  of  Manhattan  and  Long  Island.  Block  Island, 
which  he  discovered,  has  preserved  his  name  to  this 
day.  The  map  showing  his  discoveries  was  submitted 
to  the  States-General  in  1614  and  is  still  in  existence. 

It  is  the  oldest  original  one  showing  this  area. 

The  second  individual  to  be  noted  is  an  Amsterdam 
merchant  named  Lambert  van  Tweenhuysen  ( 1 5 64- 
1627),  who  was  director  of  the  company  that  sent 
Block  to  New  Netherland.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  New  Netherland  Company  he  became  its  director. 

This  energetic  man  is  also  known  to  us  as  one  of  the 
initiators  of  Holland’s  whaling  industry.^’’ 

A remarkable  thing  is  that  the  Company  which  sent 
Adriaen  Block  and  skipper  Hendrick  Christiaensen  to 
this  area  comprised  in  its  membership  a number  of  prom- 
inent Lutheran  merchants  of  Amsterdam:  Hans  Hunger 

^°G,  A.  Amsterdam,  Not.  Arch.  110,  fol.  114,  May  3,  1610. 

Hans  Rijckaerts  sells  to  Jan  Holscher  a deed  of  375  guilders, 
which  he  invests  in  the  ship  named  the  Halve  Maen,  and  its 
equipment.  In  April,  1600,  this  ship  sailed  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  transaction  concerned  both  the  cargo  brought  over  and 
that  left  behind  in  the  West  Indies.  Holscher  had  quite  a 
sum  to  claim  from  the  directors  and  administrators  of  this 
vessel.  Cf.  Stokes,  op.  cil.,  (Note  16),  VI,  64. 

^^Amstelodamum,  40th  Yearb.,  pp.  54-50. 

“Early  in  the  Hudson  Celebration  year  of  1050,  the  Muni- 
cipal Archives  authorities  contemplated  a special  publication 
v/hich  would  contain  new  data  on  the  New  Netherland  Com- 
pany and  the  companies  that  merged  with  it  in  1614.  [Later  in 
1050  the  City  of  Amsterdam  Press  published  Dr.  Hart’s  compi- 
lation of  invaluable  materials  from  archival  sources  under  the 
title.  The  Prehistory  of  the  Nnv  Netherland  Companv. — En.l 
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(a  director  of  the  East  India  Company),  Aert  Vogels 
(fur  merchant),  Paulus  and  Francois  Pelgrom,  and 
Lambert  van  Tweenhuysen.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  was  the  company’s  director;  and  we  may 
assume  that  Block  himself  was  a shareholder. 

Together  with  Gerrit  Jacobsen  Witsen,  Jonas  Witsen, 
Simon  Nooms,  Hans  Claessen  and  others,  these  were 
the  pioneers  who  made  financial  sacrifices  with  a view 
to  seeing  anticipated  improvements  materiaUze.  For, 
like  the  whaling  industry  which  was  begun  in  the  same 
period,  the  Dutch-North  American  trade  was  far  from 
profitable  in  the  first  years.  But  its  beginning  opened  up 
an  area  that  was  to  expand  into  a world  center.^® 
{Concluded) 


Drive  to  Save  Millstone  Smithy 

Independence  Day  earlier  this  month  marked  the 
launching  of  the  "second  stage”  campaign  by  the  Old 
Millstone  Forge  Association  for  funds  to  purchase, 
restore  and  reactivate  a smithy  believed  to  be  America’s 
oldest  blacksmith  shop  — historic  Old  Millstone  Forge, 
located  in  Millston;,  Somerset  County,  N.  J. 

The  association  was  formed  recently  following  the 
death  in  1959  of  Edward  H.  Wyckoff,  who  ran  the 
forge  for  72  years,  last  of  a line  of  smiths  extending 
back  to  1693.  The  shop  was  established  by  early  set- 
tlers from  the  Netherlands,  Dutchmen  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  in  an  area  that  was  part  of  the  “cockpit 
of  the  Revolution.”  Here,  contending  armies  of  red- 
coats, Hessians  and  Americans  marched  and  counter- 
marched; and  here  at  the  forge  Washington  himself 
paused  briefly  after  his  victories  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton for  attention  to  Continental  Army  equipment. 

When  the  restoration  is  completed,  the  shop  will  be 
established  as  a "working  museum,”  an  attraction  to 
school  children  and  other  groups  interested  in  the  early 
American  scene.  To  operate  the  forge  it  is  proposed  to 
hire  a blacksmith,  who  would  make  articles  for  sa’’ 
visitors  in  addition  to  any  other  work  he  might  find. 

During  the  first  stage,  which  began  on  Washington’s 
birthday,  donations  from  many  sources,  including 
schools  and  local  and  State  historical  groups,  brought 
the  fund  to  its  initial  goal  of  $3  000,  which  sum  was 
used  to  purchase  the  forge  from  Mrs.  Caroline  Wyckoff, 
the  smith’s  widow.  An  additional  $5  000  is  now  sought 
to  pay  for  restoration  work  and  to  put  the  forge  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis. 

Among  organizations  throughout  the  State  which 
are  taking  part  in  the  association’s  efforts  to  save  the 
old  forge  are  the  Franklin  Club,  the  J.  Fred  Miller 
Historical  Society,  Camp  Middlebrook  and  Freling- 
huysen  chapters  of  the  D.A.R.,  and  the  Somerset  County 
Historical  Society.  President  of  the  association  is  Mrs. 
Charles  McClure,  Middlebush,  N.  J. 


BOGART  BOOK  TO  APPEAR  THIS  SUMMER 

In  a book  to  be  published  late  this  summer,  John  A. 
Bogart,  well  known  author  and  genealogist,  sets  out 
records  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Bogert-Bogart 
families  that  settled  in  Canada  during  the  Revolution. 

Six  of  these  families  have  the  same  common  ancestor 
in  Holland  and  are  descended  from  Tunis  of  Brooklyn, 
Jan  of  Harlem,  and  Cornelius  of  Albany,  who  were  first 
cousins.  The  seventh  family  is  descended  from  Harmen 
Mynderts  Van  der  Bogaert  (unrelated  to  the  others), 
who  came  here  from  Holland  in  1631. 


ZABRISKIE  FAMILY  PROGENITOR 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 

ere  are  some  traditional  claims  about  which  I can 
find  no  factual  information: 

( 1 ) The  claim  has  been  made  that  Albert  lived 
among  the  Indians  for  several  years.  He  likely  did, 
for  in  1702  he  acted  as  an  interpreter.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  his  eldest  son,  Jacob,  lived  among,  or  was  stolen  by, 
the  Indians.  Perhaps  he  did,  but  we  have  no  factual 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Zabriskies  have  Indian  blood,  as  claimed  by  one 
branch  of  the  family. 

(2)  There  is  a claim  that  Albert  was  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Upper  Bergen  County,  being 
appointed  by  Governor  Hamilton  in  1682.  Perhaps  he 
was,  but  I have  found  nothing  to  support  the  claim. 

(3)  Albert  may  have  been  well  educated.  We 
know  that  his  signature  was  strong  and  firm  at  age  70. 
But  this  is  all  we  have  as  evidence  of  his  degree  of 
education  and  all  it  proves  is  that  Albert  could  write 
his  name. 

(4)  Albert  may  have  been  impressed  into,  or  have 
otherwise  entered  the  Prussian  Army,  but  we  have  no 
factual  knowledge  of  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other. 

Now  for  two  statements  that  demonstrate  how  far 
afield  from  the  basic  facts  our  family  traditions  have 
gotten.  (1)  "In  America  his  (Albert’s)  hands  could 
not  take  the  rough  work,  thus  disclosing  that  he  was  of 
royal  birth.”  (By  this  reasoning  all  of  us  white-collar 
workers  without  calluses  are  of  royal  birth.)  (2)  "In 
our  selection  of  a Zabriskie  coat  of  arms  we  chose  the 
one  with  a crest  which  indicated  that  the  family  had 
participated  in  the  Crusades  — for  we  have  heard  that 
our  ancestors  were  in  the  Crusades.”  (Which  ancestors 
and  from  whence  came  the  information  down  through 
the  many  centuries  since  the  Crusades?) 

But  enough  of  traditions.  Albert,  "though  not  the 
first  of  the  Polish  settlers  in  the  United  States,  will 
always  be  an  important  figure  in  the  Polish  immigra- 
tion.” He  was  "humane  toward  the  Indians,  loyal  to 
the  white  settlers;  he  helped  build  communities  with 
his  spirit  and  hard  work,  never  marring  the  good  name 
of  Poland  by  a bad  deed.  He  beat  the  path  for  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  fathered  a Polish-American 
family  that  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
United  States.”  Albert,  "his  sons  and  other  descendants 
accepted  the  Dutch  ways  of  their  communities,  and 
when  the  Dutch  Americanized  their  ways  — so  did 
the  Zabriskies.” 

e really  know  virtually  nothing  about  Albert,  for  in 
his  49  years  in  America  he  left  surprisingly  few  records 
concerning  him,  or  by  him,  not  even  a will.  He  did 
leave  five  sons  who  had  among  them  39  children,  3 5 of 
whom  married.  From  them  has  developed  a large  family 
whose  members  have  been  "mostly  farmers,  small  manu- 
facturers, tradesmen  and  merchants.  Some  intermarried 
with  prominent  American  families.  Some  achieved 
fortunes.  They  have  always  displayed  marked  patri- 
otism and  in  many  instances  have  served  their  new 
country  well.  Beginning  with  the  Revolution,  there  is 
no  war  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  where 
Zabriskies  did  not  distinguish  themselves.  The  family 
has  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  yet  there  are  some 
who  still  live  on  the  lands  owned  by  the  original 
Albert.” 

All  is  not  quite  as  painted  by  these  quotations  from 
several  Polish-American  writers.  For  example,  there 


were  several  Zabriskies  who  were  Loyalists  during  the 
Revolution.  And  who  knows  a Zabriskie  that  was,  or 
is,  truly  famous?  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  heard 
of  a Zabriskie  who  was  infamous?  Albert,  even  though 
shrouded  in  mystery  by  the  lack  of  records  and  by  the 
passage  of  time,  was  an  ancestor  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 
And  the  Zabriskie  family,  "the  oldest  Polish  family  in 
America,”  and  at  the  same  time  an  early  Dutch- 
American  family,  is  one  that  we  can  all  be  proud  to  be 
members  of,  even  if  it  does  have  a few  "sacred  cows.” 

Now  to  summarize  the  genealogical  data.  Albert 
Zaborowskij  died  September  1 (not  11),  1711,  aged 
"about  73  years”  at  Old  Hackensack  (Ridgefield  Park), 
N.  J.,  and  was  buried  there,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
records  of  New  York  City  (English  translation  pub- 
lished by  the  Holland  Society).  His  death  is  also  er- 
roneously recorded  as  between  the  years  1714  and  1719. 
Albert  left  no  will  and  his  estate  was  not  administered 
by  the  courts.  The  Bergen  County  land  records  show 
that  his  sons,  in  the  years  1712  and  1734,  arranged  for 
the  division  of  his  estate  among  them. 

Albert  married  Machtelt  Vanderlinde  in  early  Janu- 
ary, 1677  (banns  December  17,  1676),  when  he  was 
about  3 8 years  old  and  she  about  16.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Joost  Vanderlinde  and  Fytje  Roelofs  Van 
Gelder.  She  was  christened  January  19,  1661  in  the 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  City.  She  was  alive  on 
December  10,  1734  when  her  son  Christian  agreed 
that,  "I  do  likewise  oblige  myself,  my  heirs,  executors 
and  assigns  to  deliver  to  my  mother,  Magtel,  yearly  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings  when  she 
demand  the  same.”  When  she  died  is  not  known,  but 
obviously  she  did  not  die  in  172  5 as  is  often  stated. 
Incidentally,  her  name  is  written  as  Magdalena  in  the 
German-language  Lutheran  records. 

(Genealogical  data  about  the  five  children  of  Albert 
and  Machtelt  will  appear  in  the  next  issue — Editor.) 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

Andrew  J.  Snyder  (1926);  Martin  L.  DuBois  (1927); 
and  C.  Chester  DuMond  (1930).  During  the  meeting 
Dr.  DeWitt  appointed  a new  committee  to  aid  Branch 
officers  in  planning  programs  and  adding  members. 

Others  present  at  the  dinner  were  A.  R.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Black,  Hubert  Brink,  Sr.,  Joel  Brink,  E.  P.  Demarest, 
C.  E.  Deyo,  Alfred  Hasbrouck,  K.  E.  Hasbrouck,  R.  R. 
Hasbrouck,  Walter  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  Hathmaker,  Wil- 
liam Heidgerd,  Dr.  Harri  Janssen,  R.  W.  Lent,  J.  H. 
LeFevre,  I.  T.  Ostrander,  John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  and 
H.  L.  Wood. 

MIDDLESEX  HEARS  SINCLAIR.— A sparkling 
address  on  the  Raritan  Valley  Dutch  by  Donald  A. 
Sinclair,  curator  of  Special  Collections  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Library  and  editor  of  The  Genealogical  Magazine 
of  New  Jersey,  featured  the  annual  Branch  dinner  at 
Colonial  Farms,  Middlebush,  N.  J.,  Friday,  May  21. 

Edgar  L.  Van  Nuis  presided.  He  introduced  Society 
President  Van  der  Veer,  former  Presidents  Van  Hoesen 
and  H.  F.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  Trustees  Ackerson  and  Amer- 
man.  Long  Island  Branch  President  Vanderveer  and 
Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt. 

Others  present  were  E.  V.  Amerman,  I.  V.  Demarest, 
R.  K.  Hoagland,  G.  H.  Kumler,  R.  L.  Smock,  R.  P. 
Sutphen,  L.  H.  Suydam,  R.  C.  Van  Aken,  Vincent  Van 
Inwegen,  Host  John  Van  Middlesworth,  P.  L.  Van  Nuis 
and  J.  H.  Waldron. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

DOUGLAS  B.  WICOFF 

Douglas  Britton  Wicoff  of  Pennington,  N.  J.,  a life- 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1927,  died  at  the  age  of  5 2 at  Princeton  Hospital,  Tues- 
day, March  21,  1961.  Descended  from  Pieter  Claesen 
(Wyckoff),  who  in  1637  migrated  to  America  from 
Zierikzee,  the  Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  October  8,  1908,  son  of  John  Van  Buren  Wicoff 
and  Lavinia  E.  Applegate.  A well  known  lawyer  at  the 
New  Jersey  bar,  he  was  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Wicoff  & Panning,  Trenton.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  Lawrenceville  School,  and  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton University  in  1931,  and  from  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  with  the  LL.B.  degree  in  193  5.  He  was  formerly 
a Pennington  borough  councilman  and  director  of  the 
Broad  Street  National  Bank  of  Trenton.  A member 
of  the  American,  New  Jersey,  and  Mercer  County  Bar 
Associations,  he  was  a director  of  Lawrence  Hose  Com- 
pany and  was  affiliated  with  Cyrus  Lodge  No.  148 
F.  & A.  M.,  and  the  Pennington  Lions  Club.  He 
served  as  treasurer  of  both  the  Princeton  and  Dickinson 
Clubs  of  Trenton.  For  many  years  attorney  for  the 
New  Jersey  Society,  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
he  was  councillor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and 
a member  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pennington.  His  late 
father  was  a member  of  the  Society.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Marion  Virginia  Pew,  whom  he 
married  in  1939;  two  sons,  Douglas  B.,  Jr.,  and  John 
A.  Wicoff;  a brother,  John  E.  Wicoff,  a life-member 
of  the  Society;  and  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Cooper 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  the  Misses  Catherine,  Evelyn 
and  Lavinia  Wicoff,  all  of  Princeton.  Services  were 
held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  March  24. 

KENNETH  L.  DEMAREST 

Kenneth  Llewellyn  Demarest,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  195  3,  died  at  the  age 
of  5 8 at  his  home  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Monday,  April 
3,  1961.  Descended  from  David  des  Marest,  who  in 
1663  came  to  this  country  from  Mannheim  in  the 
Palatinate,  he  was  born  at  Hackensack  on  October  23, 
1902,  son  of  William  J.  Demarest  and  Rachel  Bertha 
Bogert.  A conspicuously  able  New  Jersey  newspap>er- 
man,  he  had  been  associated  for  36  years  with  The 
Record,  Bergen  County  daily,  and  was  its  city  editor 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  graduated  from  Hack- 
ensack High  School  in  1920  and  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1924.  In  December  1924  he  started  with 
The  Record  as  local  news  reporter  and  became  telegraph 
editor,  make-up  editor,  news  editor,  and  legislative  cor- 
respondent in  Trenton,  besides  editing  the  business  and 
financial  news  pages  when  they  were  initiated.  He  was 
appointed  political  editor  in  1939,  and  had  served  as 
city  editor  since  1954.  Formerly  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislative  Correspondents  Club,  he  was  a director 
of  Hackensack  Mutual  Savings  & Loan  Association. 
He  was  a past  president  of  the  Hackensack  Y.M.C.A., 
and  for  years  a member  of  its  board  of  governors. 
He  founded  Camp  Oratam,  a summer  camp  for  worthy 
boys,  and  long  directed  its  activities.  He  helped  organ- 
ize the  Bergen  County  Players.  During  World  War  II 
the  Treasury  Department  cited  him  for  his  public  rela- 
tions work  in  several  war  bond  drives.  Lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hackensack,  Pioneer 
Lodge  No.  70  F.  & A.  M.,  and  Hackensack  Lodge  65  8 


B.P.O.E.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Olive 
Erma  Oswald;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Constance  Wry  of 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.;  a son,  Kenneth  L.  Demarest, 
Jr.,  an  attorney  with  the  New  York  firm  of  Lord,  Day 
& Lord;  and  a granddaughter.  Services  were  held  at 
Ricardo  Memorial  Home,  Hackensack,  April  6,  with 
interment  in  Hackensack  Cemetery. 

PAUL  N.  BOGART 

Paul  Nebeker  Bogart,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  19  5 5,  died  at  the  age  of  82 
at  his  home  in  Allendale,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Thursday, 
April  6,  1961.  Descended  from  Cornelius  Cornelisen 
Bogaert,  who  emigrated  from  Schoonrewoerd,  Holland, 
to  New  Netherland  in  1640,  he  was  born  at  Clinton, 
Vermillion  County,  Ind.,  July  2,  1878,  son  of  John 
Henry  Bogart  and  Melissa  A.  Nebeker.  Prominent 
lawyer,  banker,  industrialist  and  civic  leader  in  Terre 
Haute  for  nearly  60  years,  he  attended  the  Clinton 
public  schools,  Wabash  College  and  Williams  College, 
receiving  from  the  latter  his  A.B.  degree  in  1899.  He 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  University  Law  School 
in  1902,  and  was  admitted  that  year  to  both  the  New 
York  and  Indiana  bars.  From  1902  to  1916  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Terre  Haute,  serving  as  Vigo  County 
deputy  prosecuting  attorney  1905-06  and  as  county 
attorney  in  1907.  In  1916  he  joined  the  Indiana  Coke 
& Gas  Company  as  vice-president,  becoming  head  of 
that  company  and  subsequently  president  of  the  Indiana 
Gas  & Chemical  Corporation.  He  was  president  of  the 
Wabash  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association  for  nearly 
a half-century,  and  served  many  years  as  vice-president 
of  the  Citizens  Telephone  Company.  He  had  been  a 
leader  in  the  Terre  Haute  banking  community  since 
1922.  When  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  that  city 
was  organized  in  1934  to  succeed  the  Terre  Haute  Trust 
Company,  he  became  its  first  president  and  served  until 
19  54,  when  elected  board  chairman.  He  was  president 
of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  board  of  managers 
more  than  30  years  during  his  board  service  since  1912. 
The  Institute  awarded  him  the  honorary  LL.D.  in  1932. 
He  headed  the  Terre  Haute  school  board  five  years  and 
was  a member  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
Foundation.  A faculty  associate  at  Indiana  University 
School  of  Business  1940-44,  he  was  on  the  Indiana 
Financial  Institutions  study  commission  1931-32.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Vigo 
County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross.  He  was  a past 
president  of  the  Indiana  Bankers  Association,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  American,  Indiana  and  Terre  Haute  Bar  Asso- 
ciations. A member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity,  his 
clubs  were  the  University  of  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
Country,  and  the  Columbia  of  Indianapolis.  He  was 
formerly  president  of  Terre  Haute  Rotary  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Elks.  Long  a vestryman  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Episcopal  Church,  he  served  as  trustee  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Diocese  in  1940.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Mabel  Emma  Brown;  two  daughters;  four  grand- 
children; three  great-grandchildren;  a niece,  and  a 
nephew.  Services  were  held  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
April  8,  with  interment  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  Clinton. 

CLIFFORD  I.  VOORHEES 

Clifford  Irving  Voorhees,  a life-member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  1928,  died  at  the  age 
of  76  at  his  home  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Friday,  May  5, 
1961.  Descended  from  Steven  Koert  Van  Voorhees, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Holland  in  1660,  he 
was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  August  4,  18  84, 
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son  of  Abraham  Voorhees  and  Martha  J.  Van  Nostrand. 
An  eminent  New  Jersey  lawyer  for  more  than  5 0 years, 
he  was  graduated  from  Lawrenceville  School  in  1902, 
from  Princeton  University  in  1906,  and  from  New 
York  Law  School  in  1909.  Admitted  that  year  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar  as  an  attorney  and  as  counsellor  in 
1912,  he  had  specialized  in  the  trial  of  causes  while 
practicing  in  New  Brunswick  from  1909  until  his  re- 
tirement and  removal  to  Princeton  in  19  54.  He  began 
law  practice  with  his  half-brother,  the  late  Willard  P. 
Voorhees,  who  was  later  appointed  judge  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court.  In  1911  he  became  a commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  two  years  later 
a special  master  in  chancery.  Formerly  president  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Bar  Association  and  a director  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  he  was  a member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  University  Club  of  New 
York,  Princeton  Club  of  New  York,  the  Ivy  and  Nassau 
Clubs  of  Princeton,  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  New  York, 
and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  He  was  a director 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Trust  Company  1913-31.  In 
the  Holland  Society  he  was  president  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Branch  1937-39.  During  World  War  I he  was 
associate  director  and  counsel  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a trustee  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was 
formerly  president  and  trustee  of  the  Francis  E.  Parker 
Memorial  Home  in  New  Brunswick.  His  half-brother, 
the  late  Judge  Willard  P.  Voorhees,  was  a member  of 
the  Society.  His  wife,  the  former  Adelaide  Bailey 
Parker,  died  last  February  17.  Surviving  are  two  sons, 
Willard  P.  Voorhees,  a life-member  of  the  Society,  and 
C.  Irving  Voorhees,  Jr.;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  H.  Burr 
Kelsey,  and  Mrs.  C.  John  Herbert;  and  14  grand- 
children. Services  were  held  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Princeton,  May  8. 

GEORGE  M.  COWENHOVEN 

George  Mitchell  Cowenhoven,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  193  0,  died  at  the 
age  of  80  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Monday,  May  8,  1961. 
A descendant  of  Wolfert  Gerretse  Cowenhoven,  who 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1630  from  Amersfoort, 
Utrecht,  the  Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  New  Utrecht, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  188  1,  son  of  John  Cowen- 
hoven and  May  Mitchell.  He  served  many  years  as 
president  of  the  National  Gauge  Company,  Inc.,  Brook- 
lyn, and  long  resided  in  East  Orange.  In  recent  years 
he  had  lived  at  Spencer  Hall,  St.  Michael’s,  Md.  His 
father  was  a member  of  the  Society.  His  wife,  the 
former  Helen  Glover,  died  a number  of  years  ago.  He 
is  survived  by  a son,  John  Cowenhoven  III,  of  Convent 
Station,  N.  J.  Services  were  held  from  the  Colonial 
Home,  East  Orange,  May  11. 

FREDERICK  A.  LYDECKER 

Frederick  Ackerman  Lydecker,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1936,  died  at  the 
age  of  75  while  vacationing  at  Somerset,  Bermuda, 
Sunday,  May  14,  1961.  A descendant  of  Ryck  Lydecker 
who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  New  Netherland  before 
1648,  he  was  born  in  Lodi  Township,  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.,  October  21,  188  5,  son  of  Henry  Frederick 
Lydecker  and  Letitia  Berry  Ackerman.  Retired  vice- 
president  of  the  Public  Service  Electric  & Gas  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  with  which  he  was  associated  47  years, 
he  attended  public  and  private  schools  in  Hackensack 
and  in  1907  was  graduated  with  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering degree  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 


Hoboken.  After  a year  with  Thompson  Starrett  Con- 
struction Co.,  New  York,  he  joined  Public  Service  as 
an  engineer  and  advanced  to  become  divisional,  district 
and  general  superintendent  of  gas  distribution  until 
1944,  when  made  assistant  vice-president.  Elected  in 
1945  to  be  vice-president  in  charge  of  gas  operation 
and  a director  of  the  corporation’s  subsidiary  companies, 
he  held  these  top  executive  posts  until  retirement  in 
195  5.  He  was  a director  of  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  he  headed  many  committees,  and  was 
formerly  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Gas  Association. 
A loyal  alumnus  of  Stevens  Institute,  which  in  1947 
awarded  him  an  honorary  doctorate  of  engineering,  he 
was  formerly  on  its  board  of  trustees,  a trustee  of  the 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys  Eoundation,  and  president  of 
both  the  alumni  association  and  the  Stevens  Metropolitan 
Club  of  New  York.  He  vigorously  defended  the  pres- 
ervation of  Castle  Stevens.  Formerly  a borough  council- 
man of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  where  he  lived  over  40 
years  until  recently  removing  to  Short  Hills,  he  was  a 
vestryman  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Orange  and 
member  of  Rock  Spring  Country  Club  of  West  Orange, 
Essex  Club,  and  the  Association  of  Blauvelt  Descendants. 
He  was  president  of  the  Holland  Society’s  Essex  County 
Branch  1944-47.  Prominent  in  Masonry,  he  was  past 
master  of  Hope  Lodge  No.  124  F.  & A.  M.,  East  Orange, 
and  a member  of  the  Past  Masters  Association  of  New 
Jersey.  He  served  on  the  Eagle  Rock  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts,  headed  the  Glen  Ridge  Boy  Scout  District  1929- 
33,  and  was  district  committee  chairman  1928-36. 
His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Catherine  Carpenter,  died 
last  Fall.  He  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Frederick  R., 
Robert  C.,  Richard  A.,  and  John  K.  Lydecker,  all  life- 
members  of  the  Society;  a brother,  Chester  A.  Lydecker, 
also  a life-member;  a sister,  Mrs.  George  A.  Merrill; 
and  10  grandchildren.  Masonic  services  were  held  at 
the  Colonial  Home,  East  Orange,  May  18,  with  funeral 
services  at  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  May  19,  and  in- 
terment at  Mount  Hebron  Cemetery,  Upper  Montclair. 
'WILLIAM  S.  ELTINGE 
William  S.  Eltinge  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  a member  of 
The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1941,  died  on 
his  46th  birthday  while  aboard  his  cabin  cruiser  in  the 
Hudson  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  May  18,  1961. 
A descendant  of  Jan  Eltinge,  who  settled  near  Wiltwyck 
(Kingston,  N.  Y.)  before  1663,  he  was  born  at  King- 
ston, May  18,  1915,  son  of  Henry  Dorance  Eltinge  and 
Edith  Elmendorf.  Graduated  from  Duke  University  in 
193  8,  he  was  eastern  manager  of  Oral  Hygiene  Publi- 
cations. During  his  three  years’  service  in  World  War 
II,  he  was  chief  engineer  and  later  skipper  of  an  8 5 -foot 
crash  boat  in  emergency  rescue  operations  with  Army 
Air  Force  units  in  Philippine  areas.  Cranford  resident 
since  1946,  he  was  a member  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  Pharmaceutical  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  Azure  Lodge  No.  129  F.  & A.  M.,  Corin- 
thian Chapter  5 7 Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Westfield, 
and  the  Ulster  County  Historical  Society.  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cranford  he  was  a deacon, 
president  of  Everyman’s  Bible  Class,  vice-president  of 
the  Men’s  Council  and,  with  Mrs.  Eltinge,  vice-president 
of  the  Couples  Club.  He  was  taking  his  2 5 -foot  cruiser 
Sea  Eagle  to  his  summer  home  near  Kingston  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Marie 
Hemmler  Eltinge,  and  daughter,  Louise,  of  Cranford. 
Service  were  held  from  the  Gray  Memorial  Home,  Cran- 
ford, May  21,  with  interment  at  Hurley,  N.  Y., 
Cemetery. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

Adding  luster  to  the  Society’s  inspiring 
roster  of  Medalists  is  a great  scientist, 
Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  who  heads  the  world- 
famed  Rockefeller  Institute.  Dr.  Bronk’s 
banquet  address  is  confidently  expected  to 
rank  with  the  very  best,  for  his  excellence 
as  a speaker  is  commensurate  with  the  bril- 
liance of  his  achievements  in  science.  Mem- 
bers can  take  pride  in  coming  together  to 
honor  an  American  of  his  distinction,  and 
pleasure,  too,  in  witnessing  his  investiture 
with  the  highest  award  our  Society  can 
bestow. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Wyckoff  Associa- 
tion for  taking  steps  to  preserve  the  324- 
year-old  Brooklyn  landmark  as  noted  on 
page  2.  It  appears  that  in  this  case  an  ir- 
replaceable Dutch  colonial  homestead  is  to 
be  safeguarded  against  the  ubiquitous,  and 
sometimes  iniquitous  bulldozer.  Too  many 
important  reminders  of  the  nation’s  past 
have  been  and  are  being  razed  to  make  room 
for  "progress.”  Vigorous  and  organized 
effort,  however,  can  still  save  celebrated 
sites — as  happened  with  Carnegie  Hall  here 
and  the  Boscobel  Mansion  at  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
Historically-minded  people  campaigning  to 
keep  intact  a genuine  landmark  can  get 
help  from  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  81S  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.  In  this  State  another  aid 
could  be  the  little-known  Bard  Law  enacted 
in  19  5 6 giving  cities  power  to  provide  for 
places  of  historical  interest.  5Meanwhile, 
congratulations  to  the  Wyckoffs  and  more 
power  to  them. 

That  the  Dutch  colonial  era  continues 
to  hold  lively  interest  for  students  of  Ameri- 
can history  was  re-emphasized  last  summer 
at  the  seminar  series  given  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Association  at  Cooperstown.  The 
instructor,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Condon  of 
Harvard,  had  expected  his  seminar  on  the 
Dutch  period  in  New  York  to  attract  no 
more  than  perhaps  30  persons.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  104  took  part — the  course 
even  outdrawing  that  on  the  Civil  War. 
5Mr.  Condon’s  excellent  article,  specially 
written  for  de  Halve  Maen  on  the  histori- 
ography of  New  Netherland,  appears  on 
page  7.  _ _ 

The  publications  committee  wish  to 
record  their  intense  appreciation  for  the 
generosity  of  members  listed  on  page  1 1 . 
Encouragement  thus  received  is  welcome 
evidence  of  membership  interest  in  and  sup- 
port for  the  committee’s  continuing  efforts 
to  make  de  Halve  Maen  a first-rate  publica- 
tion in  its  field.  Since  Mr.  Ledley  prepared 
the  list  with  care,  it  is  believed  there  are  no 
inadvertent  omissions;  should  any  exist, 
however,  those  concerned  are  requested  to 
advise  promptly.  A supplemental  list  would 
be  planned  in  such  case  for  the  January 
issue,  including  the  names  of  other  mem- 
bers who  may  wish  to  forward  donations 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE  HEAD  TO  RECEIVE  MEDAL 


Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president 
since  19  5 3 of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  and  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  scientists  and  research 
administrators,  will  be  awarded  the 
Holland  Society’s  Gold  Medal  at  the 
77th  annual  banquet  at  The  Summit 
here,  Friday  evening,  November  3. 

President  Van  der  Veer  will  preside. 

With  the  ladies  present  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Nether- 
lands government  and  of  New  York’s 
patriotic  and  historical  societies,  the 
formal  proceedings  promise  a mem- 
orable evening.  On  display,  especially 
as  Burgher  Guardsmen  conduct  their 
appointed  parades  and  formations,  will 
be  the  ceremonial  pageantry  evolved 
over  a period  of  many  years  that  has 
made  the  banquet  a notable  annual 
event  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Noted  for  his  accomplishments  in  directing  scientific 


The  Medalist,  Dr.  Bronk,  who  is  to  be 
honored  at  77th  Banquet,  November 


Board  Takes  Action  on  Rejiorts 

Plans  made  with  the  cooperation  of  a ladies  group 
aiding  banquet  committee  efforts  to  assure  success  for 
the  dinner  were  related  at  the  trustees’  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  the  Union  Club  here  Thursday,  October  5. 
President  Van  der  Veer  presided.  The  board  acted  favor- 
ably on  the  proposal  for  a pilgrimage  to  Holland  in 
1963,  designated  a new  Branch  president,  welcomed  a 
report  sharply  increasing  estimates  of  the  munificent 
Ditmars  bequest,  and  elected  six  new  members. 

Banquet  Chairman  Van  Siclen  said  that  in  making 
arrangements  many  suggestions  came  from  the  12- 
member  committee  of  members’  wives  headed  by  Mrs. 
John  H.  Vanderveer.  Several  ideas  advanced  by  this 
group,  first  to  be  established  in  Society  annals,  will  be 
in  evidence  at  The  Summit  next  month.  New  York’s 
sumptuous  new  hotel,  he  added,  has  garage  facilities 
available  to  banquet-goers.  Trustee  Tappen  and  his 
medal  award  committee  were  complimented  for  secur- 
ing the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Bronk  to  be  Banquet  Medalist. 

As  to  the  projected  "meeting  in  Holland”  in  May 
1963,  the  board  authorized  mailing  of  an  information 
release  to  apprise  each  member  of  the  details,  with  return 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


investigations,  and  formerly  president 
of  John  Hopkins  University  1948-5  3, 
Dr.  Bronk  is  a native  New  Yorker, 
married  and  the  father  of  three  sons. 
Now  a member  of  the  President’s 
advisory  commission  of  scientists,  he  is 
closely  identified  with  many  govern- 
mental programs  in  technical  fields. 

During  World  War  II  he  coordi- 
nated research  of  the  Air  Surgeon’s 
Office  and  later  headed  the  National 
Research  Council.  Editor  of  a number 
of  outstanding  scientific  publications, 
he  is  a trustee  of  several  universities 
and  of  many  nationally  known  insti- 
tutes and  foundations. 

After  service  as  ensign  in  U.S.  naval 
aviation  during  World  War  I,  Dr. 
Bronk  was  graduated  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  distinction  from  Swarthmore 
in  1920.  Taking  his  master’s  degree  and  doctorate  of 
philosophy  at  University  of  Michigan  soon  afterward, 
he  taught  at  institutions  of  higher  learning,  mainly 
in  the  areas  of  neural  physiology  and  biochemistry. 
Alike  as  investigator,  teacher,  editor  and  administrator, 
he  has  won  acclaim  for  pre-eminent  abilities.  He  has 
been  awarded  more  than  30  honorary  degrees  by  colleges 
and  universities  here  and  abroad. 

Founded  in  1901  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  to  whom 
it  was  a major  interest  until  his  death  in  1937,  the 
Institute  was  originally  endowed  to  sponsor  research 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease.  In  1908  its 
scope  was  broadened  to  include  inquiry  into  medicine, 
surgery  and  related  subjects,  as  well  as  the  nature  and 
cause  of  disease.  The  Institute  maintains  laboratories, 
library  and  hospital  in  this  city  fronting  the  East  River 
between  63rd  and  68th  Streets,  and  publishes  research 
findings  in  publications  that  are  internationally  known. 
Among  its  distinguished  men  in  earlier  years  was  the  late 
Theobald  Smith,  M.D.,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  1929. 

The  founder’s  leadership  and  generosity  have  been 
continued  by  his  family,  notably  by  his  son,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  86. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Institute  and  other 
great  philanthropic  enterprises,  the  younger  Rockefeller, 
it  will  be  recalled,  provided  the  means  for  restoring 
many  famous  monuments  of  America’s  historic  heritage, 
among  them  Colonial  Williamsburg  in  Virginia  and  the 
Van  Cortlandt  Manor  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
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Guard  Meets  for  Annual  Dinner 

Burgher  Guardsmen  turned  out  enthusiastically  for 
their  annual  dinner  meeting  and  election  of  officers  at 
the  Williams  Club  here  Monday  evening,  October  2. 
Captain  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  presided  over  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  Guard-identified  officers  and  trustees 
took  part.  Highlighting  the  program  was  the  award  to 
John  H.  Vanderveer  of  the  Guard  medal  for  outstand- 
ing service  and  former  President  Van  Hoesen’s  speech  on 
"Changing  Lower  Manhattan.” 

President  Van  der  Veer,  who  was  Captain  of  the 
Guard  1946-54,  discussed  the  group’s  role  at  the  ban- 
quet and  other  functions  of  the  Society.  Past  Captains 
who  spoke  were  Trustee  Amerman  who  headed  the 
Guard  1954-5  8,  and  Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken,  its  leader 
during  1938-46.  Secretary  Van  Sinderen,  previously  a 
Guard  officer  and  Treasurer  Schenck,  former  Guards- 
man, addressed  the  meeting  as  well  as  Trustee  Ackerson, 
Guard  lieutenant  1939-46  and  Trustee  Vreeland,  who 
was  elected  an  honorary  Guard  member  by  acclamation. 

Plans  were  formulated  for  Burgher  Guard  participa- 
tion in  the  40th  annual  Massing  of  the  Colors  here  this 
month,  and  banquet  assignments  announced.  Special 
commendation  was  accorded  Roland  G.  Cortelyou,  J.  H. 
Vanderveer,  John  H.  Vander  Veer,  Jr.,  and  John  D. 
Wyckoff  for  having  joined  with  the  Captain  to  make 
a ceremonial  presentation  of  the  Society’s  Colors  and 
beaver  September  23  at  the  Staten  Island  tercentenary 
celebration  in  Richmondtown. 

In  citing  Mr.  Vanderveer  to  receive  the  highly 
esteemed  "Presidents’  Award,”  or  Guard  service  medal, 
instituted  in  195  8,  Captain  Van  Pelt  paid  tribute  to  his 
exemplary  work  in  support  of  the  Guard  program  since 
joining  the  group  in  19  54  and  to  his  presidency  of  the 
Long  Island  Branch.  President  Van  der  Veer  formally 
presented  the  award. 

Mr.  Van  Hoesen’s  address  on  changes  in  lower  Man- 
hattan expected  to  result  from  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Center  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of 
de  Halve  Maen. 

Burgher  Guard  officers  elected  for  1961-62  are. 
Lieutenants-.  Frederick  W.  Bogert,  R.  G.  Cortelyou, 
Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  J.  H.  Vanderveer;  Ad]utant\ 
Joseph  H.  Quackenbush,  Jr.;  Quarter  master  Sergeants-. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  DeGroat,  Frank  D.  Hoornbeek,  Edgar 
L.  Van  Nuis,  and  Walter  R.  Van  Riper. 

BARGAIN  RATE  FOR  ARCHIVES  SEARCH 

For  the  sum  of  one  dollar  a researcher  can  obtain 
from  Washington  official  photocopies  of  original  docu- 
ments found  to  exist  concerning  any  veteran  of  service 
in  the  armed  forces  between  1774  and  about  1 88  5. 
The  records  check  made  in  the  national  archives’  enor- 
mous collection  of  duty  rosters,  muster  rolls,  payrolls, 
affidavits  and  related  papers,  is  thorough-going  and 
often  highly  productive.  A single  request  has  produced 
as  much  as  1 5 legal-size  pages  of  documentary  material. 

Besides  military  records  tlie  archival  resources  can, 
if  desired,  be  further  examined  for  Federal  veteran 
pension  or  bounty  land  claims  covering  considerable 
periods  of  time.  Scope  of  the  search  and  other  details 
are  contained  in  a simple  one-page  form  NAR-28S,  on 
which  is  entered  the  information  needed  to  initiate 
action.  Copies  of  tliis  form  are  obtainable  from,  and 
returnable  to,  the  General  Services  Administration, 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service,  National 
Archives  Building,  Washington  2 5,  D.  C. 


CONTRACT  TO  BUY  WYCKOFF  HOUSE 

The  famous  Wyckoff  Homestead  in  Brooklyn,  built 
in  Wouter  Van  Twiller’s  time  and  reportedly  the  oldest 
frame  house  in  the  country,  is  expected  soon  to  become 
property  of  the  associated  descendants  of  Pieter  Claesen 
(Wyckoff),  Dutch  settler  and  family  founder  who 
lived  there  over  three  centuries  ago.  A contract  of 
sale  was  entered  into  last  June  between  owner  and  the 
Wyckoff  House  Foundation  in  behalf  of  the  Wyckoff 
Association  of  America,  established  1937  and  headed  by 
Ernest  H.  Wyckoff,  a member  of  the  Holland  Society. 

In  1637  Van  Twiller,  while  director-general  of  New 
Netherland,  had  the  house  built  on  land  which  he  and 
several  associates  bought  from  the  Canarsie  Indians. 
On  his  recall  to  Holland  a year  later  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  took  over  the  property,  and  Peter 
Stuyvesant  transferred  it  to  Pieter  Claesen  years  after- 
ward. Pieter  raised  a family  of  six  children  and  became 
a local  magistrate,  and  a founder  of  Flatlands  Reformed 
church,  while  living  there  from  about  165  5 to  1694. 
His  descendants  occupied  the  place  continuously  until 
1901.  For  the  past  35  years  it  has  been  the  home  of 
the  Aliferis  family,  which  had  stoutly  resisted  all 
purchase  offers  until  this  Spring. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

postcard  enclosed  on  which  to  indicate  affirmative  or 
negative  interest.  This  action  followed  Trustee  Dey’s 
report  on  estimates  furnished  by  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Air- 
lines. Round-trip  charter  flight  fares  between  New  York 
and  Amsterdam  average  about  $220,  with  slight  varia- 
tions for  number  of  passengers  and  type  of  plane.  Other 
expenses  for  the  proposed  30-day  stopover  would  bring 
total  cost  per  person  to  a probable  $600  minimum. 

Gordon  R.  Bice  of  Utica,  a member  since  195  0,  was 
named  head  of  the  Central  New  York  Branch.  He  suc- 
ceeds the  late  Dr.  George  H.  Brasted  who  ably  served 
as  Branch  president  from  195  3 until  last  year.  Besides 
recommending  Mr.  Bice’s  appointment,  Trustee  Bogert 
declared  that  information  being  gathered  by  his  com- 
mittee on  Branches,  to  identify  speakers  and  classify 
ideas  so  as  to  help  provide  historical  substance  for  Branch 
programs,  would  if  possible  be  made  available  on  request. 

As  a residuary  beneficiary  of  the  late  Secretary  Harold 
E.  Ditmars’  estate,  the  Society  may  now  expect  distribu- 
tions aggregating  about  $12  5,000,  Treasurer  Schenck 
reported.  This  substantial  increase  over  the  previously 
indicated  amount  results  from  enhancement  in  asset 
values.  Settlement  of  the  estate  is  anticipated  before 
end  of  the  year. 

In  other  actions  the  trustees  appropriated  funds  on 
behalf  of  Trustee  Vreeland’s  library  committee  to  re- 
bind volumes  of  source  materials  and  to  photocopy 
other  records.  Additionally,  the  board  authorized  ap- 
pointment of  a special  committee  to  work  with  Trustee 
Amerman  in  a preliminary  study  of  procedures  for  pro- 
ducing a history  of  the  Dutch  in  America. 

The  Society’s  roster  now  lists  1063  members  (200 
life  and  863  annual),  inclusive  of  those  elected  at  the 
October  board  meeting.  Names  of  the  new  members  are 
as  follows: 

Dr.  D.AX'ID  G.'^LE  BE\’IER,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BURDETT  BRINCKERHOFF  LENT,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  HEWLETT  NOSTR.^ND,  Jr.,  Cranburv,  N.  J. 

DA\TD  STOKES  QUACKENBUSH,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
PETER  ROW'LES  \'AN  BRUNT,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
GEORtiE  HA3'ELL  \’AN  T.\SSEL,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
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Branch  Meetings: 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  two  informal  Branch  din- 
ners, to  which  the  ladies  are  bid,  will  soon  be  held.  Old 
Bergen  meets  at  the  Hamilton  Club,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Friday,  October  20,  while  Ulster  assembles  at  Mountain 
Crest  House,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  November  11. 
The  Monmouth  clambake  scheduled  for  last  month  was 
cancelled. 

LONG  ISLAND  PICNIC.  — Branch  members  with 
their  ladies  and  children  enjoyed  a picnic  "corn  roast” 
and  afternoon  of  field  sports  at  Salisbury  Park,  West- 
bury,  L.  I.,  Saturday,  September  9.  Parent  Society 
President  Van  der  Veer  attended,  as  did  Trustees  Amer- 
man.  Van  Siclen  and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt.  Branch 
President  Vanderveer  presided. 

Others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bogart,  Jr., 
and  children  Adrian  III,  Cindy  and  Laurie,  James  Casola, 
R.  H.  Hallenbeck,  Leslie  Hallenbeck,  Col.  and  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Hopper,  B.  G.  Landau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Nostrand  and  children  Carol  and  David,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Nostrand,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Van  Nostrand, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Vanderveer  and  children  John  and  Leslie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Vander  Veer,  Jr.,  and  children 
Brian,  John,  Patricia  and  Sandra,  J.  S.  Van  der  Veer, 
Mrs.  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  and  children  Kendra  and 
Lynn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Van  Siclen,  Ralph  White- 
head,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Wyckoff,  J.  D.  Wyckolf, 
Mrs.  Gloria  Yelverton  and  children  Carol  and  Claire. 

DUTCHESS  NAMES  VAN  KLEECK.-The  72nd 
annual  hutspot  dinner  marking  the  relief  of  the  siege  of 
Leyden  on  October  3,  1574,  took  place  in  the  Nelson 
House,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  October  3. 
Dudley  N.  Van  Kleeck,  who  presided,  was  re-elected 
Branch  president  and  Alfred  Hasbrouck  secretary- 
treasurer.  Among  those  present  who  spoke  were  parent 
Society  President  Van  der  Veer,  Trustees  Amerman, 
Vreeland,  Long  Island  Branch  President  Vanderveer, 
Ulster  Branch  Secretary  K.  E.  Hasbrouck,  Guard  Cap- 
tain Van  Pelt,  and  former  treasurer  Rufus  Cole  Van 
Aken. 

During  the  business  session  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  appointed 
a Branch  membership  committee  of  N.  H.  Polhemus, 
John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  B.  D.  Van  Kleeck  III,  and 
Edmund  Van  Wyck.  Others  at  the  dinner  were  R.  S. 
Ackerman,  Dr.  M.  B.  Bevier,  Dr.  D.  G.  Bevier,  J.  C. 
Christiansen,  C.  A.  Crispell,  M.D.,  C.  A.  Crispell,  Jr., 
C.  E.  Deyo,  F.  H.  Durland,  E.  K.  Ellis,  F.  D.  Hoorn- 
beek,  J.  A.  Hornbeck,  J.  M.  Jacobus,  M.D.,  C.  G.  Loew, 
I.  T.  Ostrander,  A.  A.  Schoonmaker,  Jr.,  F.  E.  Sullivan, 
W.  B.  Van  Benschoten,  Richard  Van  Etten,  R.  E.  Van 
Kleeck,  and  H.  E.  Veeder. 

POTOMAC  ELECTS  VAN  RENSSELAER.  — 
Bernard  S.  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected  Branch  president 
in  succession  to  former  Ambassador  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck 
at  a dinner  meeting  held  in  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Saturday,  October  7.  Others  named  to  office 
were  James  N.  Blauvelt,  secretary,  Donald  T.  Banta, 
treasurer,  and  as  executive  committeemen  Robert  H. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  and  John  D.  Van  Wagoner  of 
McLean,  Va. 

Parent  Society  President  Van  der  Veer,  Trustee  Vree- 
land, and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt  attended.  Others 
present  were  Henry  Van  Arsdale,  H.  C.  Van  Arsdale, 
H.  P.  Van  Blarcom,  W.  B.  Van  Devanter,  Rear  Admiral 
A.  H.  Van  Keuren,  U.S.N.  (Ret.),  A.  H.  Van  Keuren, 
Jr.,  and  E.  T.  Van  Winckel. 


DUTCH  SKIPPERS  NAMED  EGG  HARBOR 

Unusual  in  that  the  name  is  a literal  translation  from 
the  Dutch  rather  than  a phonetic  variation  of  it  (such 
as  Bronx  from  Bronck’s  and  Yonkers  from  Jonkheer’s), 
Little  Egg  Harbor  on  the  New  Jersey  coast — during 
the  Revolution  a privateersmen’s  base  of  operations — 
is  so  called  from  eyren  haven,  Dutch  for  "harbor  of 
eggs.”  This  came  about  because  early  Dutch  skippers 
exploring  coastal  areas  observed  the  beaches  in  that 
vicinity  to  be  literally  covered  with  eggs  of  various 
seabirds,  according  to  Arthur  D.  Pierce  in  his  admirable 
study  of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  New  Jersey, 
Smugglers’  Woods  (Rutgers  University  Press,  1960). 


Staten  Island  Tercentennial 

This  year  the  borough  of  Richmond  of  New  York 
City  has  been  celebrating  the  300th  anniversary  of  its 
first  permanent  settlement  by  the  Dutch  and  Huguenots 
at  "Oude  Dorp”  on  Staten  Island.  The  site  at  which 
these  hardy  colonists  settled  is  in  the  present  South 
Beach  area  of  Staten  Island  "near  the  shore  end  of  the 
present  Ocean  Avenue,”  according  to  Borough  Historian 
Loring  McMillen.  Attempts  to  colonize  the  Island  be- 
fore 1661  had  been  unsuccessfully  made  by  Michael 
Pauw,  David  Pietersen  de  Vries  and  Cornelis  Melyn. 

The  celebration  program  was  inaugurated  January  1 
when  Richmond  Borough  President  Albert  V.  Manis- 
calco  issued  an  official  proclamation.  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  the  City  of  New  York  also  signed  a procla- 
mation noting  the  event.  At  a ceremony  held  at 
Wagner  College  on  April  2 commemorating  the  estab- 
lishment of  Oude  Dorp,  Mayor  Wagner  was  joined  by 
a number  of  distinguished  guests,  among  them  B.  J. 
Slingenberg,  Netherlands  consul  general  in  New  York. 

In  Pioneers’  Day  exercises  held  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Richmondtown,  September  23,  Treasurer  J. 
Cornell  Schenck  and  Burgher  Guardsmen  represented 
the  Society.  Mr.  Schenck  in  his  address  explained  the 
significance  of  the  beaver  in  Dutch  colonial  times,  while 
Guard  members  led  by  Captain  Van  Pelt  paraded  the 
Colors  and  beaver.  Other  leading  patriotic  and  historical 
organizations  took  part. 

Many  other  events  were  scheduled  during  the  year. 
Still  to  he  held  are  a Dutch  "Kermis  Festival”  re-creat- 
ing this  month  an  annual  carnival-like  holiday  of  the 
Dutch  in  New  Netherland,  and  re-enactment  in 
November  of  the  establishment  of  Richmond  County 
by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan  in  1683. 

A tercentennial  St.  Nicholas  banquet  planned  for 
December  will  be  the  closing  event  of  the  year-long 
celebration.  Guests  invited  to  this  banquet,  to  be  held 
during  the  traditional  St.  Nicholas  week,  will  include 
officers  of  the  Holland  Society,  St.  Nicholas  Society, 
and  other  historical  and  patriotic  organizations. 

References  to  the  first  permanent  contingent  of  set- 
tlers at  Oude  Dorp  colony  are  found  in  many  of  the 
early  documents  and  histories  of  New  Netherland.  The 
granting  of  Dutch  "ground  briefs,”  equivalent  to  later 
English  land  grants  or  patents,  to  Pierre  Billiou,  a 
Walloon,  who  acted  as  leader  of  the  Staten  Island  set- 
tlers, and  his  group  are  the  first  recorded  evidence  to  be 
found  in  the  archives.  Others  whose  names  are  found 
among  this  pioneering  band  include  Johannes  Christofels, 
Govert  Locquermans,  Harmen  Bartels,  Captain  Adriaen 
Post,  Andres  Jemands,  Myndert  Coerten,  Claude  Le 
Maiture,  Wynant  Pieters  and  Gerrit  Mannaar. 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Robert  D.  Nostrand  and  Mrs.  Nostrand  became 
parents  of  their  second  child,  and  first  son,  David  D. 
Nostrand,  born  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Hospital,  July  5. 

John  W.  Van  Siclen  has  been  elected  a director  of 
Pease  & Elliman,  Inc.,  New  York  real  estate  firm  of 
which  he  has  been  vice-president  since  1959. 

E.  Michael  Cadmus,  promoted  to  be  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust  Company  in 
August,  continues  with  the  bank’s  branch  in  Frankfurt/ 
Main,  Germany. 

Daniel  W.  Wynkoop  has  been  appointed  divisional 
sales  manager  of  Tenax,  Inc.,  home  food  deliverers. 

D.  Campbell  Wyckoff  and  Lawrence  H.  Suydarn 
are  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wyckoff  House 
Foundation. 

Frank  D.  Hoornbeek  and  Mrs.  Hoornbeek  are 
parents  of  a son,  Frank  Durland  Hoornbeek,  Jr.,  born 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  City  Hospital,  September  14. 

David  Zabriskie  and  Mrs.  Zabriskie  vacationed  dur- 
ing July  at  Cambridge  Beaches  in  Somerset  Parish, 
Bermuda. 

William  C.  Van  Inwegen  of  the  Kentucky  bar  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  firm  of  Trimble, 
Trimble  & Van  Inwegen,  attorneys,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Jansen  H.  Van  Etten,  president  of  the  Old  Bergen 
Branch,  has  been  appointed  a Bergen  County  committee- 
man for  the  New  Jersey  State  tercentenary  celebration 
to  be  held  during  1964. 

Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen,  his  health  fully  restored 
from  the  illness  which  struck  last  Spring,  resumed  his 
ministerial  duties  in  September  as  pastor  of  the  Middle 
Collegiate  Church  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont  navigated  his  54-foot  yacht 
Hurricane  111  to  first  place  in  the  fourth  annual  8 5 -mile 
predicted-log  test  which  with  a competitive  field  of  14 
yachts  began  off  the  Atlantic  Highlands  Yacht  Club 
and  finished  at  Atlantic  City  last  June. 

Retired  Justice  Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Weintraub  of  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  as  chairman  of  a committee  of  lawyers 
to  prepare  a manual  of  instructions,  rules  and  forms 
governing  procedures  for  admission  of  attorneys  to  the 
State  Bar. 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck’s  lady  was  honored  earlier 
this  year  by  Sweet  Briar  College  alumnae  in  Washington 
who  established  the  Vivienne  Barkalow  Hornbeck 
Scholarship  in  recognition  of  her  10-year  sponsorship 
of  the  "bulbs  from  Holland  for  Sweet  Briar”  project, 
which  was  also  the  basis  for  a special  award  presented 
to  Mrs.  Hornbeck  by  Ambassador  van  Roijen  at  the 
Netherlands  Embassy. 

Edgar  W.  Van  Winkle  and  Mrs.  Van  Winkle 
are  parents  of  Miss  Catrina  Van  Winkle  who  in  June 
became  the  bride  of  Robert  W.  Poindexter,  Bucknell 
University  alumnus.  Army  reserve  officer  and  Bendix 
Corporation  methods  analyst,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emmett  W.  Poindexter  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rutherford,  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Fred  M.  Holloway  officiating. 

Col.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker,  eminent  New  York  lawyer 
who  for  the  51st  time  led  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  in 
his  home  community,  Maywood,  N.  J.,  has  served  as 
marshal  of  the  borough’s  annual  parade  since  1909  ex- 
cept for  the  World  War  I years  1917  and  1918  when  he 
commanded  a field  artillery  unit  in  the  Rainbow  Divi- 
sion with  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 


Rev.  Lockhart  Amerman,  pastor  of  the  Sewickley, 
Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  writes  a book  review  column 
that  appears  periodically  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Edward  Gardner  has  been  elected  president,  and 
Dr.  Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr.,  registrar-emeritus,  of  the 
Dutch  Settlers  Society,  Albany. 

Ormonde  de  Kay  is  a member  of  the  New  York 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 

Walter  E.  Hopper,  Jr.,  Manhattan  attorney  whose 
military  services  during  World  War  II  won  for  him  the 
Army  Commendation  Ribbon  and  New  York  State  Con- 
spicuous Service  Cross,  besides  other  awards,  has  been 
promoted  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Collier  is  a member  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  law  faculty.  Previously  he  taught  at 
George  Washington  University  Law  School  for  many 
years,  and  during  19  5 9-60  was  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Houston  Law  School. 

General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  U.S. A.  (Ret.),  the  Society’s 
1949  Medalist  who  as  commander-in-chief  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  executed  the  famous  Berlin  airlift  in  1948-49 
that  forced  a Soviet  retreat  from  their  blockade  policy, 
has  been  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  as  his  personal 
representative  to  that  beleagured  city  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  in  August  presided  over  the  discus- 
sion of  current  developments  in  Federal  administrative 
procedure  as  related  to  that  agency  during  the  American 
Bar  Association’s  84th  annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  associate  domine 
of  the  Society  and  formerly  General  Synod  president,  is 
to  be  the  principal  speaker  next  month  at  ceremonies  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  concluding  the  year-long  celebration 
of  the  275th  anniversary  of  founding  by  the  Dutch  in 
1686  of  that  city’s  historic  First  Reformed  Church,  or 
"Church  on  the  Green.” 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  former  ambassador  to  Japan  and  the 
Society’s  Medalist  in  1943,  is  honorary  chairman  of  the 
American-Asian  Educational  Exchange,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  for  which  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck  — one  of  its 
founding  members  and  directors  — recently  wrote  an 
admirable  booklet  in  54  pages  entitled  " 'China’  and 
United  States  'China  Policy’.” 

Cornelius  deWitt,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  deWitt,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  are  parents  of  Spotswood  deWitt  who  in  Jul)’ 
became  the  14th  member  of  the  family  to  enter  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  The  young 
cadet’s  great-great-grandfather,  Gen.  Henry  Brewerton, 
was  superintendent  of  the  Academy  1845-5  2,  being 
succeeded  in  that  post  by  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Fred  A.  Demarest,  senior  vice-president  of  Biddle 
Purchasing  Co.  of  New  York,  retired  last  month  after 
42  years  with  that  organization.  He  is,  and  has  been 
for  several  terms,  mayor  of  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  president 
of  the  Green  Pond  Corporation,  trustee  of  the  Ridge- 
wood Y.W.C.A.,  a director  of  the  Peoples  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Bergen  County,  and  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Arkwright  Club  of  New  York. 

David  S.  Quackenbush,  Yale  graduate.  Air  Force  re- 
serve officer  and  assistant  to  the  art  director  at  Lederle 
Laboratories,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  holds  honorary  citizen- 
ship in  the  Belgian  village  of  Olne,  Verviers,  province  of 
Liege,  resulting  from  combat  experience  there  during 
World  War  II.  The  status  formally  awarded  to  him  was 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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1695  Estate  Inventory  Clue  to  Customs 

by  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  President  of  the  Society,  1958-60. 


Domine  Van  Varick’s  widow  left  valuable 
property  in  Brooklyn,  including  assets 
acquired  during  stay  in  the  East  Indies. 

An  inventory  of  the  1695  estate  left  by  Margaretha 
Van  Varick,  better  identified  as  the  widow  of 
Domine  Rudolphus  Van  Varick  of  Flatbush,  is  an  ex- 
cellent clue  to  life  and  customs  in  what  had  been  New 
Netherland  in  the  late  17th  century. 

There  was  an  unusual  opportunity  of  examining  a 
copy  of  the  inventory  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  notes 
taken  at  that  time  are  the  basis  for  this  account  of  its 
contents.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  memoranda  available 
to  identify  the  person  by  whom  it  was  prepared,  but  the 
wealth  of  detail  and  description  make  it  a document  of 
exceptional  interest. 

A background  for  so  important  an  inventory  is 
essential.  New  York  just  before  1700  was  fast  be- 
coming a world  mecca  for  people,  trade  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding fortunes.  The  culture  and  society  in  many 
Brooklyn  homes  of  those  days  is  suggested  from  the 
types  of  possessions  listed  in  the  Van  Varick  estate 
inventory. 

Rudolphus,  or  Roelof,  Van  Varick  was  born  into  a 
well  known  Dutch  family  about  1647  at  Rhenen  in 
Utrecht  province,  the  Netherlands.  After  completing 
his  theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
1671.  His  first  assignment  took  him  to  the  colony  at 
Malacca,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  he  stayed 
from  1672  until  returning  home  in  1678. 

After  another  ministry  of  seven  years  in  Holland,  at 
Hem  in  West  Friesland,  he  was  called  in  1686  to 
minister  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  various  Brooklyn 
(Breucklen)  towns.  With  him  was  his  wife,  Margaretha 
Visboom,  of  Amsterdam,  whom  he  had  married  in  1679 
and  who  became  the  mother  of  his  six  children.  Resid- 
ing in  Flatbush,  his  duties  were  those  of  the  pioneer 
missionary  and  to  that  high  calling  he  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Not  that  he  was  aloof  to  events  in  his  day.  Domine 
Van  Varick,  history  records,  became  involved  in  New 
York’s  first  civil  strife  as  an  anti-Leislerian.  He  suffered 
many  months  of  imprisonment,  which  very  likely  con- 
tributed to  his  death  in  1694  at  the  age  of  about  47. 
His  widow,  whose  inventory  we  explore,  followed  him  in 
the  early  winter  of  1695. 

The  lady’s  jewel  case  seems  to  have  been  full.  The 
inventory  lists  five  diamond  rings,  six  plain  gold  rings 
and  three  gold  chains,  one  with  a locket  with  seven 
diamonds.  There  were  also  three  sets  of  earrings,  a gold 
bodkin  and  a gold  tipped  comb,  several  gold  ducats  and 
medals,  and  a gold  bell  and  chain.  A separate  item  lists 
two  Dutch  Bibles,  with  gold  clasps. 

Reminders  of  the  Van  Varick  stay  in  the  East  Indies, 
there  were  forty-two  pieces  of  Arabian  and  Christian 
money  plus  six  boxes,  three  cups  and  a dish  of  East 

Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen  before  his  service  for  two  terms  as 
Society  President  headed  the  Union  County  Branch  1941-44 
and  was  editor  of  de  Halve  Maen  1943-48.  A trustee  since  1943, 
former  newspaperman,  and  head  of  the  New  York  customs 
brokerage  firm  of  R.  F.  Downing  & Company  for  the  past 
20  years,  he  has  four  sons  and  10  grandchildren. 


Indian  silver.  A small  ebony  trunk,  with  silver  handles, 
also  speaks  of  the  East.  A spice  box,  egg  dish,  tumbler 
and  salt  cellar,  all  in  silver,  suggest  Dutch  origin,  as  do 
three  knives  and  forks.  There  is  nothing  of  reference 
to  the  New  York  silversmiths  of  that  day. 

Among  other  silver  items  were  eighty-three  "pieces 
of  children’s  toys  or  playthings.”  They  may  have  come 
from  either  Holland  or  East  Indies,  or  perhaps  from 
both. 

With  the  exception  of  chairs,  few  large  items  of  furni- 
ture are  listed,  perhaps  indicating  the  transitory  habits 
of  the  family.  Only  one  table,  small,  oval  and  painted, 
is  mentioned,  but  there  are  thirteen  ebony  chairs,  un- 
doubtedly of  Indian  origin. 

Fifteen  "matted”  chairs  and  eight  small  "kanes”  ap- 
parently were  not  valued  too  highly  possibly  because  of 
local  origin.  Two  beds  are  appraised  at  four  pounds  and 
three  pounds  respectively,  and  a crib  with  a value  of  one 
pound.  "One  great  Dutch  Kas  which  could  not  be 
removed  from  Flatbush”  is  valued  at  2 5 pounds. 

"One  old  Chist  with  children  playthings  and  toys” 
gives  a chance  for  speculation.  These  were  the  cherished 
possessions  of  the  Domine’s  sons  and  daughters. 

Forty-eight  pictures  bespeak  the  culture  of  a family 
of  affluence  in  those  days.  Some  were  paintings  of  the 
Domine  and  his  wife,  others  of  the  children.  Two  of  the 
paintings  were  of  "persons  with  glasses  before  them.” 
A "Landskip”  was  appraised  at  two  pounds  10  shillings 
and  a picture  of  "the  Apostell”  at  18  shillings.  Some  of 
the  pictures  were  identified  with  gilt  frames,  but  mostly 
they  were  black,  apparently  ebony. 

Mirrors  were  not  common  in  those  days,  bi  t the  in- 
ventory Listed  three  "large  plain  looking  gla  ;es,”  one 
with  an  ebony  frame,  another  with  a gilded  liame  and 
a third  merely  valued  at  five  pounds. 

Numerous  curtains  listed  for  both  windows  .nd  beds, 
in  calico  and  muslin,  in  "gaze”  and  silk  ar  ;vidence 
of  popularity.  Valances  and  curtain  rods  of  brass  .ir  iron 
are  mentioned,  as  well  as  chimney  clothes. 

There  were  brass  candlesticks  in  abundance,  acc.  rd- 
ing  to  the  inventory.  A bird-cage  was  valued  at  one 
pound  10  shillings,  a dog  collar  at  six  shillings  and  "si  v 
satten  Cusheons,  with  gold  flowers,  at  15s.” 

E ighty-seven  books  printed  in  Dutch  were  part  of  the 
Domine’s  library.  Also  listed  was  a parcel  of  books, 
"most  of  them  in  high  German  and  forring  Languages.” 
Unfortunately  no  titles  were  given. 

Nearly  two  hundred  pieces  of  chinaware  were  listed. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  gathered  during  the  travels  of 
Domine  Van  Varick  and  his  wife.  They  included  tea- 
pots, cups  and  saucers,  dishes,  basins  and  images.  A few 
of  the  many  pieces  were: 

3 large  China  disshes  Crakt  & broke  at  20s,  £3 
10  China  disshes  at  12s,  £6 
6 painted  tea  disshes  at  4s  6d,  £1-7 
1 China  jug  at  10s,  £0-10 
1 China  inck  box  & 2 sand  boxes  at  12s,  £0-18 

The  family  linens  were  plentiful,  with  dozens  of 
table  cloths  and  napkins,  sheets  and  "pillowberes.” 
There  were  blankets  and  quilts  for  the  featherbeds. 
Other  items  were  "Turkeywork”  carpets  and  others  of 
calico  and  "sattin.” 

Among  the  many  articles  of  apparel  listed  were 


mantles,  neck-cloths  and  sleeves,  bibs  and  handker- 
chiefs, aprons,  caps  and  waistcoats,  drawers,  breeches 
and  stockings.  A striped  silk  nightgown  and  petticoats 
were  given  special  mention. 

A great  array  of  utensils  for  every  use  were  listed  in 
the  kitchen.  They  were  of  wood,  pewter,  iron,  brass, 
earthenware,  stone  and  glass. 

Assets  outside  the  household  included  a one-sixth  inter- 
est in  a sloop,  the  Flying  Fish,  appraised  at  sixty  pounds. 
An  account  is  listed  "with  the  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the 
Breucklyn  towns”  for  the  disputed  salary  of  Domine 
Van  Varick,  apparently  covering  the  period  when  he 
was  in  prison. 

The  inventory  took  up  twenty-two  closely  written 
sheets  of  paper,  evidently  inscribed  with  a quill  pen. 
Total  value  of  the  estate  was  given  as  £756  10s  5 Yzd, 
quite  a considerable  amount  for  that  day.  Whether  all 
the  children  survived  their  parents  is  not  known,  but 
there  is  a record  of  one  daughter,  Cornelia. 

Cornelia  subsequently  married  Peter  Van  Dyke,  one 
of  New  York’s  greatest  silversmiths.  She  bore  ten  chil- 
dren, inspired  her  husband  to  seek  success,  and  in  other 
ways  led  a life  so  dedicated  that  the  New  York  Mercury 
at  the  time  of  her  death  in  173  3 printed  one  of  the 
obituaries  rarely  devoted  to  women  in  those  times. 


HERE  AND  THERE 
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in  recognition  of  his  soldierly  conduct  respecting  the 
townspeople  while  serving  with  U.S.  First  Army  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  December  1944. 

Robert  S.  Ackerman  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  are  par- 
ents of  a son,  Robin  Sebring  Ackerman,  born  at  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  City  Hospital,  September  14. 

Vincent  Van  Inwegen  and  Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  in 
June  were  respectively  elected  president  and  vice- 
president  of  Elizabethtown  chapter.  New  Jersey  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Theodore  L.  Van  Winkle  was  graduated  in  June 
from  the  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law.  While  a 
law  student  he  was  on  the  Dean’s  List  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  legal  aid  board. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck,  who  spent  several  weeks 
in  Europe  this  summer,  was  balked  in  searching  for 
genealogical  data  in  Lippstadt,  Westphalia,  since  records 
sought  there  had  been  destroyed  over  three  centuries 
ago  during  the  Thirty  Years  War,  1618-48. 

Roland  G.  Cortelyou  in  talks  given  recently  before 
Staten  Island  church  and  service  groups,  outlined  the 
career  of  Jacques  Cortelyou,  founder  of  the  family  in 
this  country,  who  came  to  New  Netherland  as  a tutor 
in  1652  and  later  was  vendue-master  in  New  Utrecht 
and  surveyor-general  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Franklin  N.  Depew,  president  of  the  Food  Law  Insti- 
tute of  New  York,  spoke  on  current  international 
developments  in  food,  drug  and  cosmetics  law  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
August. 

Arthur  S.  Van  Buskirk,  Monmouth  County  civil 
defense  deputy  coordinator,  maintained  a headquarters 
watch  while  hurricane  "Esther”  came  up  the  Atlantic 
coast  last  month,  and  planned  ahead  to  meet  emergency 
conditions  which  fortunately  did  not  arise  as  Esther 
kept  her  distance  off  shore. 

Hendrik  B.  Van  Rensselaer  and  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Stephanie  Van  Rensselaer,  to  Theodore  Gustav 


Koven,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  H.  Koven  of  Green 
Village,  N.  J.,  at  St.  Bernard’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Bernardsville,  July  15.  The  bride  is  an  alumna  of  St. 
Timothy’s  School  and  Briarcliff  College  while  the  bride- 
groom, Army  service  veteran,  attended  the  Gunnery 
School  and  St.  Lawrence  University. 

William  T.  Van  Atten,  President  of  the  Society 
195  2-54,  in  May  returned  with  Mrs.  Van  Atten  to 
their  Vermont  home  following  a round-the-world 
journey  by  freighter  that  began  last  December.  During 
the  trip  they  traveled  extensively  by  train  and  auto  in 
India  where  at  Agra  they  viewed  the  Taj  Mahal  by 
moonlight,  besides  spending  several  months  in  Ceylon, 
Malaya  and  Hong  Kong. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  parents  of 
Jonathan  Roosevelt,  great-grandson  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Groton  School  graduate  and 
Harvard  senior,  who  has  been  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Jae  McKown  Barlow,  Madeira  School  and  Bradford 
Junior  College  alumna,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel 
Barlow  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 
The  ceremony  in  the  National  Cathedral,  Washington, 
June  14,  was  performed  by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Henry 
Wright  3rd,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

Edward  F.  L.  Bruen’s  article  supporting  the  legal 
validity  of  the  Regents  Prayer  suggested  to  school  boards 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  (reading  in  text:  "Almighty 
God,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and 
we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers, 
and  our  Country”),  which  has  been  thought  in  some 
quarters  an  unconstitutional  participation  by  govern- 
ment in  religious  activity,  appeared  in  the  May-June 
Bar  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Bruen  is  chairman  of  the  Association’s 
committee  on  American  citizenship. 

Leffert  Lefferts,  son  of  Mrs.  F.  William  DeBree  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Jacob  R.  V.  M.  Lefferts  of  Mon- 
mouth Hills,  St.  George’s  School  graduate,  Columbia 
University  student  and  Burgher  Guardsman,  was  mar- 
ried on  June  17  to  Miss  Anne  Boyd  Dale,  Spence  School 
alumna  and  member  of  the  Society  of  Daughters  of 
Holland  Dames,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louise  Boyd  Dale  of 
Red  Bank  and  John  Denny  Dale  of  New  York.  Canon 
William  J.  Chase  officiated.  Among  ushers  at  the  cere- 
mony, held  in  the  home  of  the  bride’s  mother,  was 
Guard  member  Jeffere  F.  Van  Liew. 

Jeffere  F.  Van  Liew,  son  of  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Van 
Liew  and  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  Van  Liew,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Marcia 
Whitmore  Nugent,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Wilfrid  Nugent  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  Los  Angeles, 
August  19.  The  bride  is  an  alumna  of  Marlborough 
School  and  Finch  Junior  College;  the  bridegroom. 
Burgher  Guard  member  and  veteran  of  Army  service 
who  attended  St.  George’s  School  and  Hobart  College, 
is  with  United  Airlines  in  New  York.  His  fellow 
Guardsman,  Leffert  Lefferts,  served  as  one  of  the  ushers. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  as  president  of  the 
Monmouth  Battlefield  Association  conducted  ceremonies 
at  Old  Tennent  Church  grounds  June  26  commemorat- 
ing the  18  3rd  anniversary  of  the  battle  fought  June  28, 
1778  during  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Gilman,  World  War 
II  Army  colonel,  described  highlights  of  the  engage- 
ment and  headed  the  Jersey  Blues  in  retiring  colors  after 
the  program.  Among  those  present  were  Judge  Henry 
E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Ackerson,  J.  Leon  Schanck, 
and  Benjamin  C.  Van  Tine. 
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New  York’s  Dutch  Period:  an  Interpretive  Problem 

by  Thomas  J.  Condon,  Teaching  Fellow,  Department  of  History,  Harvard  University. 


Inaccurate  image  of  New  Netherland  is 
found  due  in  part  to  Irving’s  classic 
and  to  views  of  predisposed  historians. 

Because  New  York  was  the  only  colony  of  the 
original  thirteen  founded  by  a non-English  nation, 
the  Dutch  period  of  New  York  has  presented  an  in- 
teresting although  difficult  interpretive  problem  to 
writers  and  historians.  Among  other  things  this  unique- 
ness has  meant  that  the  period  must  be  approached  in  a 
quite  different  way  than,  for  example,  the  French  ex- 
perience in  Canada  or  even  the  Dutch  experience  in 
Curasao.  Canada  and  Curasao  may  interest  us  but 
neither  became  part  of  that  New  Nation  founded  in 
1776.  New  York,  originally  a Dutch  possession,  did; 
indeed,  it  played  a major  role  in  bringing  the  New 
Nation  into  being. 

Thus  there  have  actually  been  two  historical  problems 
involved  in  dealing  with  the  Dutch  period:  (1)  the 
problem  of  explaining  the  period  from  1609  to  1664 
in  its  own  terms  and  (2)  the  problem  of  determining 
what  shaping  influence  these  years  had  on  the  later 
development  of  New  York.  But  in  a sense  the  duality 
of  this  historical  problem  merely  reflects  the  more  basic 
duality  inherent  in  American  colonial  history:  the  dif- 
ficulty in  separating  out  what  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
history  of  a colonial  relationship  from  the  history  of  an 
emerging  new  and  great  power. 

In  the  past,  writers  on  the  Dutch  period  have  been 
more  interested  in  this  second  problem  — the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Dutch  period  to  the  later  development  of 
New  York.  They  have,  so  to  speak,  placed  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Quick  to  point  out  the  lessons  which 
should  be  drawn  from  the  period,  few  have  really  tried 
to  understand  the  period  as  a whole  and  in  its  own  terms. 
The  history  of  these  years  has  been  approached  from  the 
outside,  from  outside  the  materials  contained  in  our 
libraries  and  source  collections.  Despite  familiar  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  considerable  source  material 
is  available,  even  though  it  could,  undoubtedly,  be 
greatly  increased  by  combing  the  archives  abroad  and 
by  exhuming  personal  and  family  papers  at  home.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  adequate  use  has  not  been  made 
of  the  materials  that  already  exist.  Instead,  writers  and 
historians  have  gone  into  the  sources  with  an  axe  to 
grind,  to  show  that  the  Dutch  period  represented  a pre- 
conceived this  or  that. 

An  examination  of  the  historiography  of  the  Dutch 
period  — the  history  of  the  histories  which  have  been 
written  — provides  some  explanation  of  why  this  has 
been  so.  Two  major  influences  can  be  discerned  from 
such  a study:  (1)  the  influence  which  Washington 
Irving’s  "Knickerbocker  History”  has  exerted,  and  (2) 
the  influence  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  dominant 
tradition  in  American  colonial  history  has  been  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  tone  and  structure  and,  therefore,  either  un- 
sympathetic or  indifferent  to  the  Dutch  period. 

The  effect  of  these  two  influences,  combined  with 
ever-present  tendencies  to  romanticize  more  remote 
periods  of  history,  has  been  to  create  what  may  be  called 
a "Dutch”  or,  more  properly,  a "Dutch-American”  atti- 
tude toward  the  period.  Moreover,  these  two  influences 

*Footnotes  begin  on  page  8. 


have  both  determined  the  extent  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dutch  period  and  tend  to  explain  the  con- 
fused state  of  historical  studies  of  this  period  which 
presently  exists. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  of  these  influences  dates 
to  the  publication  in  1809  of  Washington  Irving’s 
famous  work,  familiarly  known  as  "Knickerbocker’s 
History”  but  whose  original  title  deserves  to  be  quoted 
in  entirety:  A History  of  New  York  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty:  con- 
taining among  many  surprising  and  curious  matters, 
the  unutterable  ponderings  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  the 
disastrous  projects  of  William  the  Testy,  and  chivalric 
achievements  of  Peter  the  Headstrong — the  three  Dutch 
governors  of  New  Amsterdam;  being  the  only  authentic 
history  of  the  times  that  ever  hath  or  ever  uill  be 
published.  The  three  Directors-General  referred  to  are, 
of  course,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  William  Kieft,  and 
Peter  Stuyvesant. 

The  impact  of  this  book  on  later  historical  work  in  the 
period  has,  perhaps,  been  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
literary  history.  Even  in  his  own  time  Irving  noted  the 
effect  it  had  produced: 

I find,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  this  hap-hazard 
production  of  my  youth  still  cherished  ...  I find  its  very  name 
become  a ‘household  word,’  and  used  to  give  the  home  stamp 
to  everything  recommended  for  popular  acceptation,  such  as 
Knickerbocker  societies;  Knickerbocker  insurance  companies; 
Knickerbocker  steamboats;  Knickerbocker  omnibuses;  Knicker- 
bocker breads,  and  Knickerbocker  ice;  and  when  I find  New 
Yorkers  of  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  being 
‘genuine  Knickerbockers,’  I please  myself  with  the  persuasion 
that  I have  struck  the  right  chord  . . 

Irving  concluded  that  while  "other  histories  of  New- 
York  may  appear  of  higher  claims  to  learned  accepta- 
tion, and  may  take  their  dignified  and  appropriate  rank 
in  the  family  library;  Knickerbocker’s  history  will  still 
be  received  with  good-humoured  indulgence,  and  be 
thumbed  and  chuckled  over  by  the  family  fireside.” 
His  prediction  was  certainly  correct;  his  history  was 
not  — but  then  it  had  never  been  intended  to  be  correct. 

Irving  was  attracted  to  the  Dutch  period  because  he 
was  "surprised  to  find  how  few  of  my  fellow-citizens 
were  aware  that  New  York  has  ever  been  called  New 
Amsterdam,  or  had  heard  of  the  names  of  its  early 
Dutch  governors,  or  cared  a straw  about  their  ancient 
Dutch  progenitors.”^  It  had  the  further  appeal  to  a 
man  of  letters  of  exhibiting  "in  its  rise,  its  progress,  and 
decline  . . . that  unity  of  subject  required  by  classic 
rule.”  Irving  saw  Dutch  New  York  as  "the  poetic  age 
of  our  city;  poetic  from  its  very  obscurity;  and  open, 
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like  the  early  and  obscure  days  of  ancient  Rome,  to  all 
the  embellishments  of  heroic  fiction.”  Indeed,  he  went 
even  further  by  characterizing  his  beloved  city  as 
"fortunate  above  all  other  American  cities,  in  having 
an  antiquity  thus  extending  back  into  the  regions  of 
doubt  and  fable.”® 

Irving  saw  New  Netherland  as  literary  material  not 
as  history.  Like  so  many  writers  of  his  generation  he 
was  concerned  with  the  development  of  truly  American 
literary  themes  and  forms.  The  task  of  these  writers  was 
to  transform  the  military  and  political  events  surround- 
ing the  birth  of  the  United  States  into  heroic,  epic 
literature.  Not  since  this  generation  has  American  litera- 
ture relied,  perhaps  even  depended,  so  much  on  American 
history.  And  Irving’s  "Knickerbocker’s  History,”  while 
comic  to  be  sure,  nonetheless  reflects  this  concern  and 
displays  unmistakable  epic  qualities  of  style,  language, 
form,  and  even  title. 

In  an  apology  to  the  revised  edition  in  1849,  Irving 
justified  this  early  work  of  his  because  "if  it  has  taken 
an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  our  early  provincial  his- 
tory, it  has  at  least  turned  attention  to  that  history  and 
provoked  research.”^  Taking  credit,  whether  deserved 
or  not,  he  suggested  that  "It  is  only  since  this  work 
appeared  that  the  forgotten  archives  of  the  province 
have  been  rummaged,  and  the  facts  and  personages  of 
the  olden  time  rescued  from  the  dust  of  oblivion  and 
elevated  into  whatever  importance  they  may  actually 
possess.”®  This  was  certainly  true  for  beginning  in 
1814,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  New- York  His- 
torical Society  and  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
efforts  were  directed  toward  the  collection,  translation, 
and  publication  of  manuscript  materials  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  New  York.® 

Washington  Irving  has  received  far  more  blame  than 
he  deserves  for  the  influence  of  his  work  on  the  histori- 
ography of  the  period.  "Knickerbocker’s  History”  is  a 
brilliant  satire  done  by  one  of  America’s  earliest  writers. 
His  work  was,  and  is,  well-known  as  fiction;  this  can- 
not be  said  of  many  another  writer  who  came  after 
him,  whose  works  have  lacked  in  addition  to  a plain 
label,  the  literary  style  and  humor  of  a Washington 
Irving.  Far  more  blameworthy  are  a host  of  secondary 
figures  who  have  either  romantically  and  uncritically 
accepted  Irving’s  account,  or  else,  smarting  under  the 
biting  satire  of  Irving,  have  been  determined  to  present 
another  image  of  those  years,  to  show  the  "serious”  side 
of  life  in  New  Netherland.  In  too  many  cases  the  wish 
has  been  the  father  of  such  histories,  which  have,  from 
the  best  of  intentions,  only  extended  Irving’s  fancies. 

The  second  influence  contributing  to  the  pre-occupa- 
tion of  writers  with  the  question  of  the  legacy  of  the 
Dutch  period  has  been  the  generally  hostile  attitude 
toward  the  period  taken  by  the  dominant  Anglo-S.axon 
interpretors  of  the  colonial  period.  In  his  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  published  in  1813,  John  Romeyn 
Brodhead  pointed  to  this  influence  under  which  writers 
on  the  Dutch  period  have  labored: 

Much  of  what  has  been  written  of  American  history  has 
been  written  by  those  who,  from  habit  or  prejudice,  have  been 
inclined  to  magnify  the  influence  and  extol  the  merit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  element  which 
has  assisted  to  form  the  national  greatness.  In  no  particular 
has  this  been  more  remarkable  than  in  the  unjust  view  which 
has  so  often  been  taken  of  the  founders  of  New  York.’ 

Edmund  Bailey  O’Callaghan  in  his  History  of  New 
Netherland,  published  in  1845  and  the  first  to  reflect 
the  new  archival  material  gathered  in  Europe,  also  de- 


plored those  "writers,  who,  by  their  position,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  their  habits  of 
thought,  associations,  and  sympathies,  were  calculated 
rather  to  prejudice  the  mind,  than  to  direct  the  judg- 
ment to  a correct  conclusion.”®  And  even  the  great 
colonial  scholar,  Charles  McLean  Andrews,  after  a sym- 
pathetic and  fairly  objective  treatment  of  the  history 
of  New  Netherland,  could  not  refrain  from  adding  as 
a kind  of  historical  obiter  dictum: 

What  would  have  happened  in  the  long  run  had  the  English 
conquest  never  taken  place  cannot  even  be  conjectured.  As  it 
was  the  English  success  put  an  end  to  the  Dutch  rule  in  New 
Netherland : but  as  long  as  the  province  remained  a dependency 
of  an  incorporated  trading  company  at  home  ...  it  may  well 
be  doubted,  judging  from  the  history  of  the  Dutch  administra- 
tion in  the  East,  if  any  elaborate  form  of  self-government  would 
ever  have  been  produced.  Self-administration  and  self-taxation, 
similar  to  the  practices  which  obtained  in  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  might  have  come,  but  that  anything  comparable 
with  the  law  making  and  money  appropriating  powers  of  the 
assemblies  in  the  English  colonies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
should  have  evolved  is  unlikely.® 

These  few  examples  suggest  that  while  New  York 
was  unique  among  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  this 
has  not  been  altogether  a blessing  for  writing  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  period  Beset,  then,  by  an  unsympathetic 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  in  the  writing  of  American 
colonial  history  anu  by  the  real  or  imagined  injuries  of 
Irving’s  history,  writers  and  historians  interested  in  the 
Dutch  period  began  to  fashion  what  can  be  called  a 
"Dutch”  point  of  view  toward  the  history  of  New 
Netherland.  By  refuting  charges,  pointing  out  errors, 
and  extolling  overlooked  virtues,  they  hoped  to  "set  the 
record  straight.”  Reacting  defensively  to  the  condescen- 
sion of  English  writers,  the  sources  were  picked  over 
rather  than  critically  examined  in  an  attempt  to  show 
that  New  Netherland  was  more  democratic,  more  re- 
ligiously tolerant,  or  more  individualistic  than  its  Eng- 
lish neighbors  to  the  north  and  south. 

However  laudatory  the  attempt  of  these  pro-Dutch 
writers  to  correct  historical  misconceptions,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  their  efforts  were  unsucessful.  In  bal  - 
ance  even  the  best  of  these  writers  — Brodhead,  O’Cal- 
laghan, Jameson,  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  to  name 
only  a few  — failed  to  infuse  any  real  meaning  into  the 
history  of  these  years.  They  advanced  no  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  Dutch  period  but  instead  accepted  the 
Anglo-Saxon  overview  of  the  settlement  period  and 
merely  tried  to  show  that  the  Dutch  were  doing  the 
same  thing  in  New  Netherland  and  intimated  that  they 
were  probably  doing  a better  job  of  it. 

This  kind  of  historical  one-up-manship  has  only 
served  to  make  the  history  of  the  Dutch  period  even 
more  of  a jumble  of  fact,  myth,  and  fancy  than  it  had 
been.  Based  on  reaction  and  indignation,  the  Dutch 
point  of  view  toward  the  history  of  New  Netherland 
has  been  openly  revisionist  rather  than  imaginative  and, 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Weapons  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  Period 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Society. 


History  of  guns  in  Europe  traced  with 
reference  to  early  writers’  comments 
on  firearms  used  in  17th  century  here. 

IN  ORDER  to  understand  weapons  of  the  New  Nether- 
land  era,  one  should  review  the  story  of  firearms  and 
Dutch  history  here  and  in  the  homeland.  To  some 
degree  both  are  intermingled,  for  not  long  before  settling 
in  America,  the  Dutch  under  Maurice  of  Nassau  had 
created  an  army  with  notable  firepower  to  win  their 
de  facto  independence  from  then  mighty  Spain.  The 
very  names  given  certain  early  handguns,  "haakbus” 
and  "snaphance,”  for  example,  are  Dutch  words.  And 
the  records  of  New  Netherland,  beginning  with  Juet’s 
account  of  Henry  Hudson’s  famous  voyage  in  1609, 
are  studded  with  references  to  various  types  of  weapons. 

While  the  Chinese  made  use  of  incendiary  and  pyro- 
technic devices  at  a very  early  day,  European  adven- 
turers who  journeyed  to  the  Orient  make  no  mention  of 
seeing  guns  there.  Travelers  brought  back  news  of  a 
marvelous  explosive  powder,  however,  and  men  began 
to  study  its  properties.  In  the  year  1267  a remarkable 
English  churchman,  Roger  Bacon  (c.  1214-1294),  pro- 
duced his  Opus  Majus  which  among  other  subjects  con- 
tained a treatise  on  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  from 
sulphur,  saltpeter  and  charcoal. 

Soon  afterward  men  succeeded  in  converting  a rela- 
tively harmless  plaything  into  a lethal  instrument. 
Initially  it  took  the  form  of  small  artillery.  In  1326 
the  Florentine  Republic  ordered  several  cannon  and 
cannonballs  manufactured  at  public  expense.  English- 
men began  making  similar  devices  the  very  next  year. 
At  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346,  Edward  III  of  England 
not  only  established  the  supremacy  of  infantry  as  his 
sturdy  yeomen  defeated  the  mailed  chivalry  of  France 
with  long  bow  and  clothyard  shaft  but  also  employed 
small  cannon. 

Although  polearms  and  the  bow  (including  the  cross- 
bow) were  to  remain  the  principal  infantry  weapons 
for  many  years,  the  use  of  ordnance  at  Crecy  ushered 
in  the  age  of  firearms  and  foretold  development  of  a gun 
which  one  man  could  carry  and  operate.  An  arm  of 
this  kind  was  soon  invented.  Like  the  bombard  of  that 
day  it  produced  little  more  than  smoke  and  noise,  but 
the  weapon  possessed  an  obvious  potential  that  constant 
improvements  were  soon  to  make  manifest. 

The  earliest  handgun  appeared  during  the  long  series 
of  contests  between  England  and  France  known  as  the 
Hundred  Years  War,  which  ended  in  145  3.  It  was  a 
tube  some  18  inches  in  length  fastened  to  a stick  from 
three  to  four  feet  long  and  ignited  by  a hot  wire  thrust 
into  the  vent.  Before  firing,  the  gunner  poured  powder 
down  the  muzzle,  followed  it  with  a close-fitting  stone 
(lead  bullets  did  not  appear  until  long  afterward),  and 
took  aim  as  he  placed  the  stick  under  his  right  arm 
while  holding  up  the  tube  with  his  left  hand  so  that 
the  stone  would  not  fall  out. 

Heavy  and  awkward  as  it  was,  this  weapon,  in  use 
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How  firearms  evolved  following  medieval  polearm.  1.  Match- 
lock of  very  early  Chinese  make,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver. 
2.  Wheel-lock,  16th  century,  rifled,  carved  and  inlaid  with  gold, 
silver  and  ivory.  3.  Flintlock,  18th  century  breechloading  rifle, 
made  by  Columbell  of  London,  1718,  pattern  later  developed 
by  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  of  British  army,  killed  at  Kings 
Mountain  in  1780.  4.  Flintlock,  smoothbore  yoke  gun,  some- 
times called  “murtherer,”  used  on  shipboard  to  damage  enemy 
rigging  and  to  repel  boarders;  akin  to  earlier  Dutch  “pederero.” 
S.  Halberd,  polearm  used  by  watch  and  guardsmen  in  New 
Amsterdam,  survived  in  modified  form  as  short  pike,  or  “spon- 
toon,”  carried  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  American 
Revolution.  (From  private  collection  of  the  author.) 

by  the  time  Joan  of  Arc  saved  Orleans  from  the  English 
in  1429,  became  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  modern  rifle, 
just  as  the  manner  of  loading  resembled  infantry  prac- 
tice until  after  the  American  Civil  War.  About  1500 
the  stick  was  shortened  and  broadened  so  that  the  gun- 
ner could  place  it  on  his  thigh  or  chest,  thus  using  the 
body  to  absorb  the  shock  of  recoil. 

Early  in  the  16th  century  an  unknown  inventor, 
possibly  Dutch,  made  the  revolutionary  discovery  that 
by  lengthening  and  bending  the  stick  (or  stock,  as  it 
came  to  be  called),  the  handgun  could  be  fired  from 
the  shoulder.  This  allowed  the  shooter  to  sight  his 
weapon  and  somehow  appreciably  softened  the  recoil. 
Thus  improved,  the  gun  was  called  the  harquebus,  or 
arquebus,  apparently  from  the  Dutch  haakbus  meaning 
a hooked  butt,  or  gun  with  a hook  or  bent  stock,  the 
word  "harque”  being  French  for  hook  (or  "hack,”  as 
the  Germans  called  it,  thus  giving  the  weapon  such  other 
names  as  hack-butt  and  hack-bush). 

As  a shoulder  weapon  the  arquebus  was  an  improved 
version  of  the  rudimentary  matchlock.  It  weighed  about 
10  pounds  and  fired  a lead  ball  some  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  ranges  up  to  100  yards.  The  gun 
had  a hook-like  device  which  fired  it,  called  "serpentine” 
from  its  likeness  to  a serpent’s  head  and  neck.  To  this 
hook  was  fastened  a length  of  lighted  cord,  or  "match,” 
which  the  shooter  snapped  into  the  firing  pan,  first 
manually  and  later  on  by  spring-actuated  trigger.  With 
its  successor,  the  snaphance,  invented  about  the  middle 
16th  century,  appeared  a practical  flint-and-steel  method 
of  ignition.  This  weapon  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  Dutch  words  s?2ap  banns,  meaning  chicken 
thieves,  that  is  to  say,  marauders,  although  some  histori- 
ans attribute  it  to  schappelhahn,  German  for  "pecking 
fowl,”  from  the  manner  in  which  the  action  worked. 

The  word  "musket”  comes  down  to  us  from  a formi- 
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dable  Spanish  firearm  developed  about  1540  when,  some 
years  before  the  Dutch  revolt,  Spain  was  Europe’s  lead- 
ing power.  This  gun  the  Spaniards  called  a moschetto, 
or  small  hawk.  Essentially  an  oversize  matchlock,  and 
at  first  needing  two  men  to  operate  it,  the  weapon  was 
some  six  to  seven  feet  long,  weighed  from  40  to  5 0 
pounds  and  required  an  iron  gaffle  or  crutch  on  which 
to  rest  the  ponderous  barrel.  Its  power  and  range  com- 
pensated in  part  for  its  clumsiness,  and  the  Spanish 
musketeer  with  his  bandolier  of  cartridges,  pot  helmet 
and  sword  became  a soldier  to  be  reckoned  with. 

A flint-and-steel  handgun  called  the  wheel-lock  had 
been  invented  even  earlier,  probably  in  Nuremberg  about 
1517.  Game-hunting  with  guns  may  be  said  to  date 
from  this  frail  and  costly  device.  It  also  attained  popu- 
larity with  those  needing  firearms  for  protection,  and 
quickly  led  to  development  of  the  pistol.  Its  mechanism 
featured  a rough-edged  steel  wheel  wound  up  by  a key 
that  spun  against  a flint  at  press  of  trigger,  producing 
sparks  which  ignited  powder  in  the  firing  pan  and  set 
off  the  main  charge.  From  wheel-lock  and  snaphance 
there  emerged  during  the  17th  century  the  flintlock 
musket  which,  constantly  improved,  was  to  serve  as 
the  standard  firearm  for  some  200  years.  With  this 
weapon  the  American  Revolution  was  fought  and, 
modified  to  take  the  percussion  cap  invented  in  1830, 
the  Civil  War  as  well. 

In  J.  Franklin  Jameson’s  Narratives  of  New  Netherland 
(New  York,  1909),  with  its  scholarly  translations  of 
original  source  material  by  writers  contemporary  with 
17th  century  Dutch  exploration  and  settlement  in 
America,  firearms  are  frequently  mentioned.  Robert 
Juet,  the  diarist-second  mate  of  Hudson’s  ship  de  Halve 
Maen  in  1609,  for  example,  cites  various  weapons  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  use.  An  entry  written  at 
the  harbor  here  September  6 records  the  fate  of  the 
Englishman  John  Colman,  who  with  four  other  crew- 
members went  out  in  a smallboat.  Indians  in  canoes 
attacked  them  and  "it  began  to  rayne,  so  that  their 
match  went  out,  and  Colman  was  slain  in  the  fight.” 

On  the  trip  downriver  from  near  the  Albany  of  to- 
day, Hudson’s  crew  repelled  the  red  men  with  gunfire 
on  several  occasions.  Sporadic  hostilities  had  recom- 
menced with  an  incident  October  1 when  the  master’s 
mate  shot  an  Indian  caught  stealing  Juet’s  pillow,  shirts 
and  "bandeleeres.”  The  next  day  two  canoes  full  of 
men  shot  arrows  at  the  ship,  "in  recompence  whereof 
we  discharged  sixe  Muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of 
them.”  Other  attempts  to  board  ship  failed  as  Hudson’s 
men  drove  off  the  attacking  braves  and  inflicted  casu- 
alties by  fire  from  muskets  and  "falcon”  (cannon). 

Jameson’s  book  includes  part  of  the  Historisch  Verhael 
(Historical  Account)  by  Nicolaes  Van  Wassenaer  of 
Amsterdam,  who  from  1622  to  1631  kept  his  country- 
men up  to  date  on  current  events  by  volumes  issued 
every  six  months  at  a time  before  newspapers  existed. 
In  his  chronicle  for  1624,  which  gives  many  details 
about  New  Netherland,  Wassenaer  expresses  concern 
about  the  Indians’  familiarity  with  the  sound  of  gunfire. 
"At  the  first  coming  (of  the  whites),”  he  relates,  "they 
(the  natives)  were  accustomed  to  fall  prostrate  on 
the  report  of  the  gun;  but  now  they  stand  still  from 
habit,  so  that  the  first  colonists  will  stand  in  need  of 
protection.” 

That  firearms  fascinated  the  Indians  is  apparent  in  the 
Narrative  of  a Journey  into  the  Mohawk  and  Oneida 
Country,  1634-163  5,  written  by  Harmen  Meyndertsz 


van  den  Bogaert,  the  observant  surgeon  at  Fort  Orange. 
Armed  with  guns  and  pistols  (possibly  also  with  swords, 
as  a "cutlass”  is  mentioned),  members  of  his  party  dur- 
ing a midwinter  march  to  Syracuse  vicinity  were  often 
importuned  to  fire  off  their  weapons.  Their  friendly 
but  unpredictable  Iroquois  hosts  appeared  to  find  cere- 
monial gunshots  as  pleasing  as  gifts  and  trade.  The 
wary  Dutch  travellers  would  usually  comply  but  were 
careful  to  reload  without  delay.  Shown  some  flintstones 
the  Indians  used  in  making  fire.  Van  den  Bogaert  noted 
"those  stones  would  do  very  well  for  firelock  guns.” 

Development  of  the  "Hudson  Valley  long  fowler”  was 
foreshadowed  in  Een  Ontwerp  vande  Mahakvase 
Indiaenen  (A  Short  Account  of  the  Mohawk  Indians) 
by  Domine  Johannes  Megapolensis,  published  at  Alkmaar 
in  1644.  This  able  clergyman,  who  served  at  Rens- 
selaerswyck  1642-49  and  in  New  Amsterdam  until  his 
death  in  1669,  knew  the  Mohawk  country.  "In  the 
forests  here,”  he  wrote,  "there  are  many  partridges, 
heath-hens  and  pigeons  that  fly  together  in  thousands, 
and  sometimes  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty  and 
fifty  are  killed  at  one  shot.”  Shortly  after  1650  the 
colonists  began  to  evolve  a firearm  for  hunting  along 
the  Hudson-Mohawk  flyways.  Of  about  .80  caliber 
and  with  an  overall  length  of  often  more  than  seven 
feet,  this  fowling  piece,  whose  makers  imported  many 
gun  locks  and  barrels  from  Holland,  continued  in  use 
with  slight  modifications  for  nearly  a century. 

Contraband  trade  in  firearms  with  the  Indians  pro- 
duced ill-effects  of  which  several  writers  complain, 
among  them  Father  Jogues,  Adrian  Van  der  Donck  and 
others.  In  1641  the  unknown  author  of  Journal  of 
New  Netherland  speaks  of  the  Mohawk  "craving  for 
guns,  which  some  of  them  have  already  received  from 
the  English,  paying  for  each  as  many  as  twenty  beavers.” 
Traders  in  Rensselaerswyck  and  from  Holland  report- 
edly profited  by  arming  as  many  as  400  of  the  tribesmen 
with  "firelocks,  powder  ar  J lead  in  proportion.” 

Evasion  of  the  ban  against  selling  guns  to  the  red 
men,  or  partial  enforcement  of  trade  regulations,  evi- 
dently became  widespread  in  the  colony.  Van  der 
Donck,  a lawyer  from  Breda  and  one-time  schout  at 
Rensselaerswyck,  notes  in  his  Ycrtoogh  van  Nieuiv 
Nederland  (Representation  of  New  Netherland),  The 
Hague,  16  50,  that  the  natives  had  become  so  skilled 
in  using  firearms  "that  they  surpass  many  Christians.” 
He  also  criticizes  Director  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  admini- 
stration of  the  rules  in  "that  he  (Stuyvesant)  was 
allowed  on  behalf  of  the  Company  to  sell  powder,  lead 
and  guns  to  the  Indians,  but  no  one  else  could  do  so.” 
What  Van  der  Donck  perhaps  did  not  know  was  that 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  adverting  to  Kieft’s 
disastrous  Indian  war  of  1643-45,  had  written  Stuy- 
vesant on  April  7,  1648  as  follows:  "As  they  (the 
Indians)  urge  it  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  would 
rather  renew  the  war  with  us  than  be  without  these 
articles,  and  as  a war  with  them,  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, would  be  very  unwelcome,  we  think  the  best  policy 
is  to  furnish  them  with  powder  and  lead,  but  with  a 
sparing  hand.”  (Quoted  at  Jameson,  page  344n.) 

I nformation  about  weapons  transported  by  Stuyvesant’s 
amphibious  expedition  which  reduced  New  Sweden  on 
the  Delaware  in  165  5 is  contained  in  a letter  written 
October  3 1 of  that  year  by  Johannes  Bogaert,  clerk  on 
board  the  3 6 -gun  Dutch  flagship  de  Waegh  (the  Bal- 
ance) to  Hans  Bontemantel,  schepen  of  Amsterdam 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Origin  of  the  Name  Voorhees 

Hereditary  surnames  were  generally  unknown  in  Hol- 
land when  the  Dutch  settled  New  Netherland.  This 
fact  sometimes  complicates  the  task  of  checking  origins 
of  a family  name,  which  may  have  evolved  from  one  or 
more  identifying  factors,  such  as  place  of  residence, 
topographic  feature,  trade,  occupation  or  other  circum- 
stance. A notable  example  is  that  of  Voorhees,  deriv- 
ing from  Steven  Koerts  Van  Voorhees  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1660.  Earlier  comment  respecting  this  well 
known  surname  and  researches  now  being  conducted  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  his  own  on-the-spot  investi- 
gations there,  are  referred  to  in  a recent  communication 
from  Stephen  F.  Voorhees,  eminent  New  York  archi- 
tect and  member  of  the  Society. 

Fifty  years  ago  Dingman  Versteeg,  late  archivist  and 
translator  to  the  Holland  Society,  wrote  about  the 
founder  of  the  Voorhees  family  in  America  as  follows: 
"Steven  Koerts  Van  Voorhees,  a well-to-do  farmer  from 
Ruinen  in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  derived  his  family 
name  from  Hees,  a district  situated  one  mile  southeast 
of  Ruinen.  The  family  estate  was  located  before  or  in 
front  of  Hees.  Thence  the  name  Van  Voorhees,  mean- 
ing from  in  front  of  Hees”  (Neiu  'Netherland  Register, 
New  York:  January  1911,  page  11). 

“In  general,”  writes  Mr.  Voorhees,  "I  agree  with  Ding- 
man  Versteeg  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Voorhees. 
Hees  is  the  name  of  a district  near  Ruinen  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Drenthe.  But  that  there  was  or  is  a village  of 
Hees  I doubt.  I made  two  visits  to  Ruinen  to  find  the 
village  and  found  none.  The  first  was  in  1937,  when 
we  drove  from  Amsterdam  across  the  great  dike  and 
down  through  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Drenthe 
to  Ruinen.  It  was  a chilly  August  day  and  when  we 
arrived,  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  raining  hard. 
What  purported  to  be  the  village  of  Hees  we  found  to 
be  two  or  three  houses  clustered  at  a crossroad;  other- 
wise the  houses  were  dispersed  on  nearby  farms. 

"My  second  visit  was  a year  ago,  after  driving  over 
from  Kampen,  where  we  had  tied  up  our  yacht  during 
a cruise  through  the  Dutch  canals.  This  time,  in  con- 
trast to  the  first  visit,  we  had  a beautiful  summer  day. 
With  me  was  a Dutch-speaking  friend  equally  keen  in 
exploration.  Again  we  found  the  same  cluster  of 
houses  and  no  more.  There  was  no  village. 

"So  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  Hees  is  the  name 
of  the  district  only,  and  that  Voorhees  is  a section  of 
this  district.  Later,  as  we  continued  our  cruise,  we 
reached  the  city  of  Assen,  capital  of  Drenthe  province. 
Here  I called  on  Dr.  Schaap,  a retired  judge  and  anti- 
quarian who  has  been  retained  by  the  Van  Voorhees 
Association  to  search  the  old  provincial  records  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  something  about  the  family  prior  to 
Steven’s  migration.  He  confirmed  my  view  that  there 
is  not  now,  and  never  was,  a true  village  of  Hees;  and 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a district.  He  interprets  the 
prefix  V oor  to  mean  'near’  Ruinen,  and  not  to  mean 
'in  front  of’  Hees. 

"Dr.  Schaap  has  many  problems  to  contend  with  in 
his  Voorhees  family  researches.  Old  records  of  the 
churches  are  meager,  and  there  is  a major  difficulty  in 
that  surnames  were  not  used  in  16th  century  Drenthe. 
It  seems  impossible  to  identify  the  names  Steven,  Koert 
and  Gerrit  in  such  records  as  exist.  That  Steven  Koerts 
Van  Voorhees  possessed  an  'estate’  appears  doubtful. 
He  probably  owned  a prosperous  farm.  Furthermore, 

I doubt  that  the  family  was  of  noble  place,  as  some 


would  like  to  believe.  In  any  event,  there  is  a district 
close  to  and  southward  of  Ruinen  named  Hees,  and  the 
portion  of  this  district  nearest  to  Ruinen  is  Voorhees.” 


Long  Islander  Irked  Stuyvesant 

The  Indomitable  John  Scott:  Citizen  of  Long 
Island,  1632-1704.  By  Lilian  T.  Mowrer  (New 
York:  Farrar,  Straus  & Cudahy,  1960). 

This  remarkable  biography  of  an  Englishman  who 
was  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Director  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
covers  a span  of  years  including  some  during  the  New 
Netherland  era.  John  Scott  was  a swashbuckling  figure 
with  "widespread  and  far-flung  activities”  in  lands  that 
included  colonial  Long  Island,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Holland.  The  author  furnishes  a vivid,  if  somewhat 
emotional,  account  of  Scott’s  varied  roles  ranging  from 
Long  Island  pioneer  settler,  English  officer  and  French 
gun-caster  to  Royal  Geographer  and  bold  pirate  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Scott’s  zeal  in  trying  to  “save  Long  Island  from  the 
Dutch”  was  the  cause  of  moves  that  were  treasonable 
in  nature.  The  first  of  these  moves  came  on  January 
11,  1664,  when  he  marched  into  "Breuckelen”  with  HO 
armed  men  and  demanded  to  see  Stuyvesant.  According 
to  his  words,  Scott  came  as  “strict  avenger  of  his 
people’s  wrongs”  (the  “people”  being  English  settlers 
on  Long  Island  living  under  Dutch  rule).  Yet  the 
"hostile  acts  committed  by  the  Dutch”  which  Scott 
used  as  his  excuse  for  the  march  were  a thin  cloak  for 
insurrection.  Most  of  this  hostility  seemed  to  have 
originated  with  Scott. 

Other  acts  of  Scott,  which  are  probably  more  cor- 
rectly labeled  in  the  Dutch  archives  as  "seditious,”  in- 
cluded hoisting  the  British  flag  in  front  of  the  sheriff’s 
house  at  New  Utrecht,  ordering  the  local  magistrate 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  King  Charles  I of  Eng- 
land, and  stirring  up  the  citizens  of  the  Dutch  towns 
across  the  East  River  from  New  Amsterdam  ■ — Amers- 
foort,  Midv/out,  Boswyck  and  New  Utrecht  — to  rebel 
against  Stuyvesant,  the  States-General  and  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company. 

In  her  treatment  of  New  Netherland  and  Stuyvesant, 
however,  Mrs.  Mowrer,  like  others,  occasionally  errs. 
She  calls  the  Flatbush  area  of  Brooklyn  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  "Midout”  instead  of  "Midwout.”  She  argues 
that  because  Henry  Hudson  was  an  Englishman,  his 
1609  voyage  justified  English  conquest  of  New  Nether- 
land, and  then,  rather  backhandedly,  infers  this  error  in 
her  reasoning. 

Furthermore,  the  author  states  that  the  “sight  of  the 
English  frigates  sailing  into  the  harbor  (of  New  Amster- 
dam in  1664)  was  too  much  for  Stuyvesant;  brave  as 
he  was,  the  odds  against  him  were  too  great  . . .” 
Stuyvesant,  of  course,  was  not  overawed  by  this  ag- 
gressive move  of  the  English  under  Nicolls  and  was 
forced  to  yield  only  because  his  subjects  were  “too 
much”  for  him.  The  doughty  old  Dutch  director  — a 
soldier  through  and  through  — wanted  to  resist  the 
English  to  the  death. 

This  presentation  includes  widespread  research  into 
the  life  and  times  of  John  Scott.  His  adventures  read, 
at  times,  more  like  fiction  than  do  many  novels.  The 
book  does  give  a glimpse  of  the  rather  confused  and 
unsettled  conditions  in  Long  Island  during  the  17th 
century,  a time  period  that  is  badly  in  need  of  an  able 
chronicler.  [F.W.B.] 
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as  a result,  has  failed  to  have  the  effect  on  either 
scholarly  or  general  readers  that  its  authors  intended. 
In  the  popular  mind  the  image  of  Irving,  perhaps  rein- 
forced by  the  art  of  Kurt  Weill,  still  persists;  in  the 
works  of  more  scholarly  colonial  historians  the  history 
of  New  Netherland  is  still  pretty  much  ignored. 

T hus  the  state  of  historical  studies  of  the  Dutch  period 
at  present  is  deplorable.  There  are  essentially  three  in- 
terpretations to  choose  from;  none  of  which  presents  a 
very  convincing  picture  of  the  history  of  these  years. 
There  is  the  tradition  of  Irving  — romantic,  comic,  and 
totally  inaccurate.  There  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  interpreta- 
tion which  is  either  hostile  or,  at  best,  indifferent.  And 
finally  there  is  the  Dutch  interpretation  — somewhat 
romantic,  understandably  defensive  in  tone,  and  while 
not  wholly  accurate  remains  unconvincing  because  it  is 
decked  out  in  a borrowed  conceptual  scheme  rather  than 
attired  in  its  own  proper  dress.  Even  to  speak  of  the 
"state  of  historical  studies  of  the  Dutch  period”  is  some- 
what presumptuous  for  the  fact  is  that  this  period  is  one 
of  the  truly  neglected  areas  of  study.  Mostly  our  present 
knowledge  rests  on  nineteenth  century  scholarship. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  great  number  of  schol- 
arly, critical  works  that  have  provided  us  with  a fresh 
reinterpretation  of  colonial  Virginia  or  Massachusetts, 
the  number  of  works  on  seventeenth  century  New  York 
have  been  pityingly  few  in  the  last  fifty  years  — and 
even  these  have,  for  the  most  part,  relied  on  nineteenth 
century  attitudes  toward  history.  New  Netherland  still 
appears  as  a shadowy,  half-humorous  apparition  along- 
side the  more  substantial  images  of  colonial  Massa- 
chusetts or  Virginia. 

The  influences  sketched  above  provide  some  explana- 
tion of  why  the  question  of  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Dutch  period  to  the  later  development  of  New 
York  has  received  so  much  attention.  And  surely  this 
is  an  important  historical  question.  The  difficulty  is 
that  none  of  the  answers  given  have  been  very  satis- 
factory and,  because  of  this  preoccupation,  very  little 
is  still  known  about  the  period  as  a whole. 

A way  out  of  this  situation  would  seem  to  be  by  at- 
tempting to  place  the  horse  back  before  the  cart  — by 
trying  to  define  the  history  of  the  period  in  its  own 
terms  before  determining  its  influence.  To  do  this  many 
prevailing  assumptions  about  the  Dutch  period  need  to 
be  challenged  and  many  more  basic  questions  need  to  be 
asked.  From  such  a process  the  guidelines  for  a new 
interpretation  of  the  period  emerge. 

In  the  first  place,  a Dutch  interpretation  can  hardly 
be  more  historically  satisfactory  than  an  English  or 
other  ethnic  interpretation.  All  ethnic  groups  have  been 
justly  proud  of  the  contributions  which  they  have  made 
to  the  development  of  America.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  ethnic  interpretations  of  history  have  tended  to 
oversimplify,  to  explain  away  rather  than  to  explain  the 
historical  events  with  which  they  are  dealing.  In 
American  colonial  history  especially  such  interpretations 
have  served  to  becloud  the  process  of  historical  change. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dutch  period  this  has  meant  that 
historical  inquiry  has  been  overly  concerned  with  the 
Netherlander  in  America  rather  than  with  the  New 
Netherlander.  Historians  have  tended  to  exaggerate  or 
oversimplify  the  way  in  which  patterns  of  behavior  or 
institutions  can  be  wrenched  from  one  social  and  poli- 

"’Brodhead,  op.  cit.,  I,  746. 


tical  setting  and  transplanted  intact  to  an  entirely 
different  setting. 

To  be  sure,  immigrants  to  New  Netherland  brought 
with  them  their  old  ways  and  their  old  ideas  but  these 
were  not  simply  transplanted.  Rather  were  they  trans- 
formed through  life  in  the  New  World.  Those  who 
were  primarily  interested  in  recreating  old  patterns  of 
life  — and  there  were  many  of  these  who  came  to  New 
Netherland  — generally  soon  became  disenchanted  with 
what  they  found  and  returned  to  the  more  familiar  and 
more  comfortable  ways  by  recrossing  the  Atlantic. 
Those  who  stayed  on  created  something  new,  even 
though  fondly  remembering  the  old  ways.  And  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  even  fond  remembrance  was 
denied  to  the  second  generation  for  whom  New  Nether- 
land was  home,  the  old  country. 

Perhaps  the  best  observers  of  American  life  have  been 
those  foreign  travellers  who,  in  wandering  up  and  down 
these  coasts,  were  intent  upon  gathering  material  for 
that  inevitable  book  which  would  be  published  on  their 
return  home.  They  invariably  asked  not  who  is  this 
Dutchman  or  Englishman  in  America  but  rather  who  is 
this  new  man,  this  American?  Much  could  be  learned 
about  the  Dutch  period  of  New  York  by  asking  about 
the  New  Netherlander. 

In  the  second  place  much  could  also  be  learned  about 
the  Dutch  period  by  treating  in  a more  objective  and 
perhaps  more  illuminating  manner  the  role  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  The  Dutch  interpretation  of  the 
period  has  cast  the  West  India  Company  in  the  villain’s 
role  throughout  the  history  of  New  Netherland  and  yet 
it  was  the  company  and  not  the  States-General  that  was 
the  single,  dominant  factor  in  the  development  of  New 
Netherland.  Brodhead’s  treatment  is  representative; 

The  province  had  been  unwisely  intrusted  to  the  government 
of  a close  commercial  corporation,  than  which  no  government 
can  be  less  favorable  to  popular  liberty.  In  its  scheme  of  poli- 
tical administration,  the  West  India  Company  exhibited  too 
often  a mercantile  and  selfish  spirit;  and,  in  encouraging  com- 
merce in  negro  slaves,  it  established  an  institution  which  sub- 
sisted many  generations  after  its  authority  had  ceased.’" 

Such  an  attitude  has  obscured  the  relationship  of  the 
West  India  Company  to  New  Netherland.  After  all  the 
company  had  an  obligation  to  its  stockholders  to  derive 
a profit  from  its  operations  in  New  Netherland.  The 
ways  in  which  it  sought  to  do  this  changed  many  times 
over  the  years  as  circumstances  and  conditions  also 
changed  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  New  Nether- 
land. Such  an  attitude  also  assumes  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Netherland,  if  only  left  to  their  own 
devices,  had  some  clear  notion  of  what  they  wanted  to 
do,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

Thirdly,  although  most  accounts  of  New  Netherland 
begin  by  noting  that  the  colony  was  founded  by  a com- 
mercial company  the  implications  of  this  for  the  history 
of  New  Netherland  have  thus  far  not  been  traced  in 
any  detail.  Instead,  somewhere  along  the  way  an  un- 
stated assumption  creeps  in  that  the  States-General  or 
the  West  India  Company  was  attempting  to  create  from 
the  beginning  a thoroughgoing  Dutch  society  in  the 
New  World  and  particularly  in  New  Netherland.  The 
question  which  needs  to  be  raised  is:  was  there  a conscious 
attempt  to  create  a Dutch  society  in  New  Netherland 
or,  like  Topsy,  did  it  just  grow?  The  answer  that  it 
just  grew  makes  far  more  sense  out  of  the  period  than 
does  the  prevailing  assumption. 

Moreover,  was  there  even  by  1664  a viable,  trans- 
planted Dutch  society  in  New  Netherland  or  was  it  a 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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and  a Company  director.  The  Dutch  force,  which 
quickly  overawed  the  Swedes  into  surrender,  comprised 
about  600  soldiers  and  sailors  in  seven  vessels. 

The  first  objective  was  Fort  Casimir,  near  present- 
day  New  Castle,  Del.,  which  Swedish  colonists  had 
seized  from  the  Dutch  in  1654.  After  a parley  the  fort 
surrendered  September  11.  Its  commander  received  per- 
mission to  remove  Swedish  muskets  and  ordnance,  the 
latter  consisting  of  “four  iron  guns  and  five  case-shot 
guns,  of  which  four  are  small  and  one  is  large.” 
However,  he  had  to  “restore  to  the  General  (Stuy- 
vesant)  all  the  guns,  ammunition,  materials,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  West  India  Company.” 

About  two  weeks  later  Fort  Christina,  Swedish  strong- 
hold named  for  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  handed  over  by  Governor 
Johan  Rising  after  Stuyvesant  had  disposed  his  troops 
and  batteries  to  besiege  the  place.  The  guns  emplaced 
ranged  in  size  from  three-pounder  to  18 -pounder  pieces. 
Renamed  New  Amstel  after  its  capture,  the  fort  be- 
came the  seat  of  Dutch  administration  on  the  Delaware. 

Nine  years  afterward,  in  trying  to  explain  how  New 
Netherland  came  to  be  seized  by  the  English  without  a 
fight  (as  no  doubt  the  English  were  to  do  after  a Dutch 
fleet  recaptured  New  York  in  1673),  both  the  New 
Amsterdam  town  council  and  Director  Stuyvesant 
called  attention  to  the  invaders’  overwhelming  power 
in  men,  guns  and  munitions.  Addressing  the  Company 
directors  on  September  16,  1664,  ten  days  after  the 
capitulation,  the  councillors  asserted  that  Nicolls’  fleet 
of  four  frigates  contained  at  least  900  men  whose 
formidable  armament  was  augmented  by  horsemen  and 
soldiers  “from  the  North  and  from  Long  Island.” 

Against  this  force,  the  Council  letter  continues,  the 
city  could  muster  “not  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  . . . 
capable  of  bearing  arms  exclusive  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  wholly  un- 
provided for  with  powder  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
fort;  yea,  not  more  than  six  hundred  pounds  were 
found  in  the  fort,  besides  seven  hundred  pounds  un- 
serviceable.” 

The  stout-hearted  Stuyvesant,  whose  martinet  regime 
in  behalf  of  the  Company’s  often  purblind  policies  had 
long  since  forfeited  popular  support,  was  full  of  fight. 
For  days  the  Director,  a trained  soldier,  in  the  prime  of 
life  (he  was  then  about  54  years  old),  sought  to  infuse 
the  cosmopolitan  townspeople  with  his  will  to  resist, 
but  to  no  avail.  His  report  to  the  States  General  in 
1665  describes  the  circumstances  by  which  it  had  be- 
come “an  absolute  impossibility  to  defend  the  fort,  much 
less  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  still  less  the 
country.” 

Company  sins  of  omission  and  commission  over  a 
period  of  years  are  cited  in  this  document,  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  burgher  discontent,  irresistible  encroachments 
by  English  colonists  (who  had  an  about  10-to-one 
superiority  in  numbers),  and,  by  no  means  least,  pre- 
invasion intelligence  from  the  Company’s  directors 
indicating  the  colony  need  not  expect  aggressive  English 
moves.  From  a military  standpoint  the  place  was  in- 
defensible. The  Fort  Amsterdam  gunner’s  opinion  is 
cited:  “were  I to  commence  firing  in  the  morning,  I 
should  have  all  (the  gunpowder)  used  up  by  noon.” 
Stuyvesant  is  equally  specific:  “there  were  not  2000 
pounds  (of  powder)  in  the  city  and  fort;  of  that 


quantity  there  were  not  600  pounds  good  and  fit  for 
muskets;  the  remainder  damaged  by  age,  so  that  when 
used  for  artillery,  the  cannon  required  a double  charge 
or  weight.” 

In  Jameson’s  great  compilation  appears  the  work  of 
other  17th  century  observers  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
scene,  such  as  Johannes  de  Laet,  David  Pietersen  de 
Vries  and  Cornelis  Van  Tienhoven.  Their  accounts, 
like  those  referred  to,  often  mention  arquebus,  firelock, 
cannon,  “pederero,”  sword,  hanger,  musket,  pistol.  The 
reason  for  this  seems  plain  enough.  For  amid  the 
dangers  of  frontier  life  personal  and  communal  safety 
bulked  large,  so  that  weapons  formed  part  of  men’s 
everyday  thought  and  speech. 
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composite  of  many  things?  There  were  many  nationali- 
ties represented  in  New  Netherland’s  population  and  the 
polyglot,  cosmopolitan  cast  of  the  colony  is  mentioned 
by  many  writers.  Indeed  some  of  the  highest  officials 
in  New  Netherland,  even  under  the  Stuyvesant  admini- 
stration, were  non-Dutch.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a thoroughly  Dutch  society  could  be  formed  in  forty- 
three  years  especially  when  during  those  years  the 
authority  of  a commercial  company  intervened  between 
States-General  and  the  people  of  New  Netherland? 

Since  there  was  little  real  settlement  in  New  Nether- 
land until  the  1640’s  this  would  reduce  even  more  the 
time  in  which  a stable  society  could  be  established. 
After  nearly  twenty  years  under  the  Virginia  Company 
only  the  faintest  beginnings  of  society  can  be  detected 
in  Virginia.  And  yet,  curiously  enough,  after  not  much 
more  than  the  same  amount  of  time  both  English  and 
Dutch  writers  have  assumed  that  a thoroughgoing  Dutch 
society  ought  to  have  existed  in  New  Netherland. 

And  finally,  in  attempting  to  interpret  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  period  in  its  own  terms  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  experiment  in  New  Netherland  was  not  an  iso- 
lated one  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  seventeeth  cen- 
tury was  a period  of  tremendous  overseas  expansion  for 
many  European  nations.  Driven  mainly  by  commercial 
impulses  the  aims,  the  methods,  and  even  the  operating 
assumptions  of  these  nations  were  remarkably  similar 
rather  than  uniquely  different  as  they  have  so  often 
been  described  in  the  past.  Even  to  the  Dutch  them- 
selves New  Netherland  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon 
but  only  one  small  part  of  a vast  commercial  empire 
that  stretched  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  New  World 
in  one  direction  and  to  the  far  more  profitable  Orient 
in  the  other  direction. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  New  Netherland 
remained  peripheral  to  the  center  of  Dutch  power  and 
Dutch  interest.  Whatever  developed  in  America  was  the 
result  not  of  Dutchman  in  America  but  rather  of  New 
Netherlanders  — those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
found  themselves  remaining  permanently. 

It  is  by  raising  these  and  other  new  questions  that  the 
history  of  the  Dutch  period  of  New  York  can  acquire 
meaning  and  significance.  The  major  historical  problem 
in  seventeenth  century  America  was  how  to  create  a 
society  in  the  wilderness.  New  Netherlanders,  under  the 
rule  of  a commercial  company,  managed  to  do  this  in  a 
way  that  was  quite  similar  to  the  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  solution.  The  history  of  this  effort  can  in 
many  ways  serve  as  a model  with  which  to  re-examine 
the  settlement  period  of  American  colonial  history. 
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Albert  Zabriskie’s  Five  Sons 

Published  below  is  material  compiled  by  member 
George  O.  Zabriskie  that  supplements  his  article,  "The 
Zabriskie  Family  and  Its  Progenitor,”  in  the  July  issue. 
The  details  which  concern  the  five  sons  born  to  1662 
emigrant  Albert  Zaborowskij  and  Machtelt  Vanderlinde, 
whom  he  married  in  1677,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Jacob  Zabriskie,  born  April  12,  1679  (according 
to  records  of  descendants),  at  Pemmerpogh  (Bayonne), 
N.  J.,  likely  at  the  home  of  his  mother’s  parents  who 
lived  there.  Jacob  lived  at  Paramus.  His  will  was 
dated  July  1,  1756  and  proved  September  26,  175  8. 
On  April  22,  1699  at  Hackensack,  Jacob  married  Antjc 
Terhune,  daughter  of  Albert  Albertse  Terhune  and 
Hendricktje  Van  Voorhees.  Her  dates  and  places  of 
birth  and  death  are  not  known.  Jacob  and  Antje  had 
ten  children,  nine  of  whom  married. 

2.  Jan  Zaborowskij,  born , at  Old  Hackensack. 

He  lived  at  Hackensack.  His  will  was  dated  October 
30,  1765  and  proved  January  21,  1766.  On  September 
20,  1706  at  Hackensack,  Jan  married  Elizabeth  Romeyn, 
daughter  of  Claes  J.  Romeyn  and  Styntje  Terhune. 
She  was  born  at  Gravesend,  Long  Island,  and  christened 
August  21,  168  3 at  Flatbush,  Long  Island.  She  died 
in  1712  at  Hackensack,  the  mother  of  four  children, 
all  of  whom  married.  On  December  6,  1712  at  Hacken- 
sack, Jan  married  Margrietje  Durie,  daughter  of  Jean 
Durie,  a Huguenot.  Her  dates  and  places  of  birth  and 
known.  Her  seven  children  by  Joost  all  married. 

3.  Joost  Zabriskie,  born  , at  Old  Hackensack. 

He  lived  at  Schraalenburgh  (Teaneck-Bogota  area), 
N.  J.  He  died  July  30,  175  6.  No  will  was  probated 
or  estate  administered  by  the  courts.  On  November  1, 
1712  at  Hackensack,  Joost  married  Christina  Mabie, 
daughter  of  Caspar  Pieterse  Mabie  and  Elizabeth  Schure- 
man.  Her  dates  and  places  of  birth  and  death  are  not 
known.  Joost  and  Christina  had  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  married. 

4.  Christian  Zabriskie,  born  June  2,  1694  at  Old 
Hackensack.  He  was  christened  July  3,  1694  at  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Hackensack.  He  lived  at  Paramus, 
and  died  there  June  7,  1774  aged  80  years  and  five  days. 
His  place  of  burial  is  not  known,  but  it  was  likely  the 
old  Zabriskie  Cemetery  in  the  present-day  Paramus, 
N.  J.,  where  his  wife  was  buried.  His  will  was  dated 
February  7,  1767  and  proved  September  2,  1774.  On 
May  28,  1715  at  Hackensack,  Christian  married  Leah 
Hopper,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Hopper  and  Maria  Janse 
Van  Blarcom.  She  was  born  January  20,  1691  and 
christened  April  1,  1691  at  Hackensack.  She  died 
December  3,  1774,  aged  83  years,  10  months  and  13 
days,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Zabriskie  Cemetery. 
Four  of  her  five  children  by  Christian  married. 

5.  Hendrick  Zabriskie,  born  , at  Old  Hacken- 

sack. He  was  christened  November  1,  1696  at  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Hackensack.  He  lived  at  Paramus. 
His  date  and  place  of  death  are  not  known.  No  will 
was  probated  or  estate  administered  by  the  courts.  He 
was  likely  buried  in  the  old  Zabriskie  Cemetery,  where 
his  wife  was  buried.  On  May  16,  1719  at  Hackensack, 
Hendrick  married  Gccrtjc  Hopper,  daughter  of  Hendrick 
Hopper  and  Maria  Janse  Van  Blarcom,  and  sister  of 
Leah,  wife  of  his  brother  Christian.  Geertje  was  chris- 
tened March  26,  1699  at  Hackensack,  and  died  January 
14,  1795.  She  was  buried  in  the  old  Zabriskie  Cemetery. 
The  four  children  of  Hendrick  and  Geertje  married. 


NAMES  INDIANS  GAVE  THE  DUTCH 

The  Dutch  were  given  several  different  names  by  the 
Indians;  the  most  common  was  Swannakwak,  or  Swane- 
kins.  Others  included  Assyreoni,  the  cloth  makers; 
Charistooni,  the  iron  workers;  and,  according  to  one 
authority,  Sankhicanni,  the  fire  workers,  an  allusion  to 
the  Dutch  use  of  matchlock  guns. 


Three  Family  Associations  Elect 

VAN  KOUWENHOVEN-CONOVER:  Arthur  B. 
Kouwenhoven  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  was  re-elected  asso- 
ciation president  at  the  65  th  annual  reunion  held  at 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Hopewell,  June  17.  Others 
elected  were  Walter  H.  Kitchell,  Plainfield,  first  vice- 
president;  Donald  V.  N.  Conover,  Somerville,  second 
vice-president;  Miss  Mida  C.  Blake,  Pleasantville,  treas- 
urer; Miss  Janice  D.  Conover,  Trenton,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Leonard  G.  Rundstrom,  Abescon,  genealogist;  and 
Herbert  T.  Conover,  Morristown,  Bulletin  editor.  The 
gathering,  with  140  persons  present,  commemorated 
the  3 31st  anniversary  of  the  emigration  from  Holland 
of  family  founder  Wolphert  Gerritse  Van  Kouwenhoven 
to  this  country  in  163  0. 

SUTPHIN:  Descendants  of  Dirck  Janse  Van  Zut- 

phen,  Dutch  settler  who  came  to  New  Netherland  in 
1651,  met  for  their  37th  annual  reunion  with  71  at- 
tending at  the  old  Sutphin  Homestead  near  Reaville, 
N.  J.,  August  20.  President  Harold  W.  Sutphin  presided 
over  the  proceedings,  during  which  a copy  of  the  Van 
Zutphen  coat  of  arms  was  delivered  to  the  historian 
for  safekeeping,  and  announcement  made  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  a Sutphin  family  history.  In  the  business 
session  the  following  were  elected  to  association  office; 
H.  Alan  Sutphin,  Ringoes,  president;  Lewis  S.  Sutphin, 
Copper  Hill,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Della  Coudray, 
Dunellen,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  McClary, 
Scotch  Plains,  secretary  and  historian. 

BLAUVELT:  Association  members,  118-strong,  held 
their  3 5 th  annual  reunion  September  16  in  the  Tappan, 
N.  Y.,  Reformed  Church  where  in  1926  the  group  had 
been  formed  to  memorialize  the  Hollander  Gerrit 
Hendricksen  (Blauvelt)  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
in  1637.  Directing  the  all-day  program  was  President 
Elmer  E.  Blauvelt  of  Mount  Vernon,  while  in  charge 
at  the  first  gathering  3 5 years  ago  had  been  the  associa- 
tion’s founder,  the  late  Louis  L.  Blauvelt,  its  secretary 
for  a quarter-century  and  compiler  of  the  monumental 
Blauvelt  Family  Genealogy  published  in  19  57.  Elected 
to  be  officers  for  1961-62  were  James  N.  Blauvelt, 
president;  Joseph  F.  Blauvelt,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Susan  Coe  Smith,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Freda  H. 
Schondorf,  general  secretary;  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Clark, 
treasurer;  Miss  Elsie  Gilbert,  genealogist;  Kenneth  E. 
Blauvelt,  assistant  secretary;  Mrs.  Frances  Anderson, 
juniors  secretary;  Mrs.  Ruth  Latta,  cradle  roll  secretary; 
and  Merle  Raymond  Blauvelt,  chaplain. 


RECENT  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 

From  Mr.  Kenneth  K.  Hasbrouck.  The  Hasbrouck  Fainilv  in 
Anteriai,  compiled  by  K.  E.  Hasbrouck.  In  mimeograph. 
2 vols.,  illus.,  837  pp  (New  Paltz,  N.  V.,  1061). 

From  Mr.  P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek.  Nethcrlanders  in  America, 
b\-  Henry  S.  Luc.as  (Univ.  of  Michigan  Press,  1055);  and 
Squadron  “A”:  a History  of  Its  First  Fifty  Years,  1SS9- 
10  0 (privately  published  by  F.x-lMembers  of  Squadron  .\ 
-Assn.,  New  York,  lO.to). 

hrom  Mr.  Paul  \V.  Prindle.  Proy,enitors  in  the  Wiirttemburg 
Region.  Cicrmany,  of  the  irugur-IFiigcr-iregfr  Families, 
by  P.  \V.  Prindle.  In  mimeograph  (1061). 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

CHARLES  E.  ACKERMAN,  Jr. 

Charles  Edward  Ackerman,  Jr.,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  since  1959,  died  at  the  age  of  71  at  his 
home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Wednesday,  May  31,  1961. 
Descended  from  David  Ackerman  who  in  1662  came  to 
this  country  from  Maiery  of  Bosch,  Holland,  he  was 
born  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1889,  son  of  Charles 
Edward  Ackerman  and  Catherine  Braceling.  By  pro- 
fession a civil  engineer  and  long  engaged  in  government 
service,  he  attended  the  Peekskill  schools  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  New  York  University  with  the  bachelor  of 
civil  engineering  degree  in  1913.  A registered  profes- 
sional engineer  in  this  State,  he  also  took  an  engineering 
degree  from  Southeastern  University  in  1937.  Asso- 
ciated with  private  companies  earlier  in  his  career  before 
and  after  three  years  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington,  he  re-entered  government 
service  in  1932  and  specialized  in  budget  and  account- 
ing v/ork  until  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Commis- 
sioned in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1942,  he  served  as  a 
budget  officer  until  honorably  discharged  from  active 
duty  in  1946  in  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  outstanding  service 
and  the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon.  In  a civilian 
capacity  he  continued  his  work  in  the  Pentagon  as 
budget  expert  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  until  his  retire- 
ment in  19  5 8.  A member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity, 
he  was  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants and  the  American  Legion.  He  conducted  fruitful 
researches  in  family  history,  and  earlier  this  year  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  a copy  of  his  book,  "A  Genea- 
logical Record  of  a Branch  of  the  Family  of  the  Dutch 
Settler,  David  Ackerman.”  Among  those  who  survive 
are  a son,  Charles  E.  Ackerman  III,  of  Adelphi,  Md.;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Cox,  of  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  a 
granddaughter.  Miss  Barbara  Cox;  and  two  sisters. 
Services  were  held  from  the  Pumphrey  Funeral  home. 
Silver  Spring,  June  5,  with  interment  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

VICE  CHANCELLOR  MAJA  LEON  BERRY 

Maja  Leon  Berry,  vice-chancellor  of  the  New  Jersey 
chancery  court  from  192  5 to  1947  and  a member  of 
The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1944,  died  at 
the  age  of  84  at  his  home  in  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  Wednes- 
day, August  30,  1961.  Descended  from  Captain  John 
Berry,  the  Englishman  who  in  1669  emigrated  from  the 
Barbadoes  to  become  a substantial  landowner  in  Bergen 
County  and  later  acting  governor  of  New  Jersey  Colony, 
he  was  born  at  West  Creek,  N.  J.,  January  2,  1877,  son 
of  Samuel  Berry  and  Sara  Louisa  Willets.  A distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  Jersey  bench  and  bar  for 
nearly  six  decades,  he  was  graduated  from  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  in  1902.  He  gained  his  legal 
education  by  serving  as  a railway  mail  clerk,  and  after 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1902  arranged  a night  run 
that  enabled  him  to  start  practice  in  Camden.  In  1906 
he  became  a counsellor  and  the  following  year,  at  age  3 0, 
he  was  named  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court.  Later 
he  served  as  counsel  to  the  Ocean  County  board  of  free- 
holders. Appointed  to  the  chancery  bench  in  1925,  he 
became  widely  known  for  his  decisions  in  important 
litigation  that  came  before  him.  When  the  State  judicial 
system  was  re-organized  during  the  1940’s  to  consoli- 
date the  previously  separate  courts  of  law  and  equity. 


he  was  made  a judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  his  retirement  in  1949.  His 
private  library  represented  a notable  collection  in  the 
literature  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Formerly  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Toms  River,  he  established  a men’s  Bible  class  that 
won  wide  recognition  and  led  to  the  founding  of  like 
groups  throughout  the  country.  His  wife,  the  former 
Edna  C.  Steelman,  died  in  July.  Two  nephews  survive. 
Col.  Franklin  H.  Berry,  Toms  River  lawyer,  and  State 
Senator  W.  Steelman  Mathis. 

JUDGE  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  former  chief  city  magistrate, 
retired  judge  of  the  court  of  General  Sessions,  and  mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1932, 
died  at  the  age  of  66  at  his  home  here,  Thursday, 
September  21,  1961.  A descendant  of  Harmen  Schuer- 
man  who  came  to  New  Netherland  before  1649,  he 
was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1895,  son  of 
Cornell  University  president  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  and 
Barbara  Forrest  Munro.  Eminent  lawyer  and  judge  in 
this  city  for  many  years,  he  attended  public  and  private 
schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  subsequently  grad- 
uating from  Cornell  University  in  1917  and  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1922.  After  graduation  from 
Cornell  he  joined  the  Army  and  served  as  captain  in 
the  309th  Infantry,  78th  Division,  with  the  A.E.F.  in 
France.  For  his  service  as  a combat  officer  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse- Argonne  offensives  he  was  cited  in 
divisional  general  orders  and  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  in  action  and  the  New  York  State  Con- 
spicuous Service  Cross.  Later  he  attended  the  University 
of  Dijon.  After  graduating  from  law  school  he 
practiced  law  here  with  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  later 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  the  firm  of 
Hughes,  Schurman  and  Dwight  1922-28,  becoming  in 
the  latter  year  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Schurman, 
Wiley  and  Willcox.  His  interest  in  public  service,  early 
evidenced  in  the  pushcart  market  investigation  of  1925, 
led  to  his  close  association  with  Judge  Samuel  Seabury 
in  a series  of  notable  investigations  that  attracted 
nation-wide  attention,  disclosing  mismanagement  in  the 
magistrates’  courts,  the  New  York  County  District 
Attorney’s  office,  and  the  city  administration  of  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker  that  ultimately  led  to  the  latter’s 
resignation.  Active  in  the  Fusion  party  he  became 
chief  magistrate  in  193  5 by  appointment  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  and  served  four  years.  In  1939 
he  was  appointed  to  the  General  Sessions  bench,  highest 
criminal  court  in  New  York  County,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1940  for  a full  14-year  term  and  re-elected 
in  19  54.  He  retired  in  19  59.  A trustee  of  the  Society 
1949-51,  he  was  formerly  a trustee  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, a vestryman  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church, 
and  for  over  20  years  a trustee  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
Lifelong  student  of  history  and  biography,  as  well  as 
author  of  "A  History  of  the  309th  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  78  th  Division,”  he  was  a member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Holland  Lodge  No.  8 F.  & 
A.M.,  and  the  University,  Church,  and  Pilgrims’  Clubs. 
His  late  father  was  long  active  in  the  Holland  Society, 
having  become  a member  in  1892,  the  year  of  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  Cornell.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Allerton  Cushman;  a son,  Joseph  R. 
Schurman;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Taylor  and 
Mrs.  Edward  D.  Eddy;  a brother;  three  sisters;  and  ten 
grandchildren.  Services  were  held  at  St.  James  Church, 
September  23. 
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(October  and  January,  is  entered  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Communications  to  the  editor  should  be  directed  to  the  Society’s  address,  IS 
William  Street,  New  York  5,  telephone  BOwling  Green  6-2120 


Editor’s  Corner 

The  article  on  Washington  Irving  in 
last  month’s  American  Heritage  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  tells  a great  deal  about 
the  genial  creator  of  Dietrich  Kmcker- 
bocker  whose  “History  of  New  York” 
(1809)  helped  give  the  Dutch  period  a 
comic  aspect  as  undeserved  as  it  is  appar- 
ently ineradicable.  No  one  was  freer  from 
malice  than  Irving,  or,  for  that  matter,  less 
encumbered  with  the  apparatus  of  historical 
scholarship.  Indeed,  hardly  anything  seems 
clearer  than  his  strictly  literary  purpose, 
with  tongue-in-cheek  gravity,  to  caricature 
an  era  from  the  American  past.  Conse- 
quently, it  appears  necessary  to  look  else- 
where for  those  to  charge  with  primary 
responsibility  for  foisting  an  unreaHstic 
image  of  New  Netherland  upon  a trusting 
world.  Perhaps  at  this  late  date  the  legend’s 
origin  is  more  reasonably  attributed  to 
events  than  to  individuals.  The  historian 
Fiske,  for  example,  notes  that  EngHshmen 
rarely  disparaged  the  Dutch  until  the  mid- 
17th  century  when  Hollanders  were  found 
to  be  about  the  toughest  antagonists  they 
had  ever  encountered,  but  afterward  used 
silly  expressions  (e.g.,  “Dutch  bargains”) 
that  have  since  become  embedded  in  our 
language. 

Translating  today’s  monetary  values 
into  those  of  17th  century  Holland,  and 
vice  versa,  no  doubt  poses  some  ticklish 
problems  which  historians  have  perhaps 
ducked  up  to  now.  More  or  less  traditionally 
the  Dutch  gulden  (i.e.,  guilder  or  florin)  of 
colonial  times  has  been  equated  with  the 
modest  sum  of  40  cents.  Thus  Peter  Minuit 
is  said  to  have  acquired  Manhattan  Island 
in  1626  for  60  guilders  worth  of  trinkets, 
or  $24.  But  now,  as  result  of  wide  comment 
attending  the  fabulous  sale  last  November 
of  a Rembrandt  portrait  to  the  Metropolitan 
here  for  $2.3  million,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  revise  this  concept  of  value.  A respected 
source  points  out  that  the  5 00  florins  R.v.R. 
received  in  1654  for  this  painting  (named 
Aristotle  Contemplating  the  Bust  of  Homer) 
was  equivalent  to  a sum  "which  in  today’s 
buying  power  would  amount  to  about 
$7800.”  The  guilder  of  Rembrandt’s  day 
is  thus  given  a present  worth,  not  of  40 
cents,  but  of  some  $15.60.  This  tends  to 
indicate  the  purchase  price  Minuit  paid  for 
Manhattan  came  to  about  $936,  and  sug- 
gests as  regards  a great  variety  of  trans- 
actions in  New  Netherland  that  an  old 
measure  of  value  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year  several 
members  became  donors  to  the  Society’s 
1961  Publications  Fund.  Acknowledging 
their  generosity  with  appreciation,  we  ap- 
pend their  names  herewith  by  way  of  sup- 
plement to  the  list  published  in  October,  as 
follows:  Reuben  B.  Crispell,  Voorhis  D. 
Demarest,  Tunis  Denise,  Robert  G.  Goelet, 
Harry  D.  Hance,  Irving  B.  Lydecker,  Wil- 
liam F.  Roseboom,  J.  Leon  Schanck,  James 
Y.  Schoonmaker,  and  Harold  V.  B.  Voorhis. 
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MID-1Vl^TER  MEETING  TO  FEATURE 
CITATION  AWARD  TO  DOMINE  PALEN 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  domine  of  the  Society 
for  nearly  a quarter-century  and  pastor  of  the  Middle 
Collegiate  Church  of  New  York  since  1932,  is  to  re- 
ceive the  distinguished  service  citation  and  make  the 
principal  address  at  the  Mid-Winter  dinner  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  Union  Club,  Monday,  February  5.  Con- 
ferred upon  a member  each  year  for  achievement,  the 
award  recognizes  Dr.  Palen’s  eminence  as  clergyman 
and  his  greatly  valued  service  to  the  Society. 

Noted  for  his  radio  sermons,  board  president  of  the 
Classis  of  New  York  and  formerly  head  of  the  city’s 
Clergy  Association,  Dr.  Palen,  a native  of  Ulster  County, 
was  graduated  from  Rutgers  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York  University  awarded 
him  the  doctorate  of  sacred  theology  in  1943.  Dr. 
Palen  has  served  as  domine  since  1938,  his  predecessors 
in  that  office  having  been  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
1920-29,  late  author,  university  professor  and  U.S. 
Minister  to  The  Hague;  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  S. 
Demarest,  1929-3  8,  late  president  of  Rutgers  University. 


Dr.  Bronk  Honored  at  Banquet 

Just  as  the  Dutch  faced  up  to  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties in  successfully  carving  out  their  colony  from 
the  wilderness  here  three  centuries  ago,  so  their  descend- 
ants must  similarly  deal  with  perplexities  in  today’s 
world.  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk  declared  in  his  remarks  as 
Medalist  before  the  77th  annual  banquet  held  at  the 
Summit  Hotel  in  New  York,  Friday,  November  3. 
Dr.  Bronk,  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  re- 
ceived the  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  scien- 
tific achievement.  In  attendance  to  enjoy  the  proceed- 
ings with  Netherlands  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  van 
Roijen  was  a notable  assemblage  of  members,  their  ladies 
and  guests.  President  Van  der  Veer,  who  presided, 
conferred  the  award. 

Following  the  reception  President  Van  der  Veer  and 
Dr.  Bronk  headed  the  grand  march  of  honor  guests  to 
the  dais  between  smartly-drawn  up  ranks  of  Burgher 
Guardsmen.  Under  direction  of  Captain  Van  Pelt  the 
Guard  presented  National  and  Society  Colors,  and 
paraded  the  beaver.  The  banquet  began  with  invoca- 
tion by  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  associate  domine. 
During  the  dinner  Guardsmen  paraded  the  Hut  spot  and 
distributed  pipes,  cigar  and  souvenirs. 

Ambassador  van  Roijen  responded  to  the  traditional 
{Continued  on  Fdge  2) 


Travel  Replies  Virtually  Assure 
Meetiug  iu  Hollaud  Next  Year 

Favorable  returns  from  the  travel  questionnaire  cir- 
culated last  Fall  go  a long  way  to  assure  success  of  the 
"Meeting  in  Holland’’  proposed  for  May  of  next  year, 
it  developed  at  the  quarterly  trustees’  meeting  held  at 
the  Union  Club  here  Thursday,  December  14.  With 
President  Van  der  Veer  presiding,  the  board  promptly 
approved  expansion  of  the  committee  on  travel  arrange- 
ments and  in  addition  acted  on  reports  related  to  nomi- 
nating committee,  library,  publications,  Mid-Winter 
dinner,  and  banquet,  besides  electing  six  new  members. 

More  than  250  persons  have  expressed  definite  inten- 
tion to  make  the  Society-sponsored  journey  to  the 
Netherlands  during  May  1963,  and  responses  are  still 
coming  in.  Present  plans  are  to  provide  for  members 
and  their  families  on  either  the  four-  or  three-week 
trips,  as  desired,  via  aircraft  of  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Air- 
lines. A preliminary  check  of  replies  discloses  that  of 
every  five  members  reporting,  three  plan  to  go  for  four 
weeks  and  two  for  three  weeks. 

Travel  details  and  overseas  program  are  now  being 
coordinated.  The  committee  in  charge  is  at  work  in 
preparing  for  early  distribution  the  form  of  reservation 
and  schedule  of  anticipated  costs.  As  noted  in  the  las: 
issue,  probable  minimum  expense  per  person  will  come 
to  about  $600.  With  Trustee  Dey  as  chairman,  the 
augmented  committee  consists  of  Walter  E.  Hopper,  Jr., 
Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  and  Burson  Wynkoop,  besides 
Trustees  Bogert  and  Van  Slyck. 

Discussion  of  the  method  of  choosing  a nominating 
committee  prompted  board  action  to  clarify  the  relevant 
by-law  (Art.  VI,  Sec.  13),  and  thus  to  spell  out  a pro- 
cedure which  for  years  has  been  informal.  For  this 
purpose  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a special 
committee  to  study  and  report.  As  an  interim  measure 
the  trustees  named  a committee  to  present  a slate  for 
election  at  the  annual  meeting  this  April.  Its  members 
comprise  the  Society’s  eight  past  Presidents  together 
with  Vice  Presidents  John  H.  Vanderveer  and  Jansen  H. 
Van  Etten. 

Copies  of  the  Society’s  famous  Year  Books  published 
during  1885-1937  are  to  be  sold  to  members  at  $2.50 
each,  the  board  decided.  This  action  followed  Trustee 
Vreeland’s  library  committee  report  which  disclosed 
that  scarcely  any  shelf  space  remained  after  placement 
of  recent  library  accessions.  While  valuable  records 
featuring  certain  issues  do  not  appear  in  the  volumes 
{Continued  on  Page  2) 
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MEDALIST  AT  THE  77th  BANQUET 


Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk  (left)  being  presented  with  the  Society’s 
Gold  Medal  by  President  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer  at  Banquet. 


toast,  "To  the  Netherlands  and  Her  Gracious  Queen.” 
He  drew  attention  to  the  growing  interdependence  among 
western  countries  that  Soviet  actions,  such  as  the  recent 
series  of  atomic  explosions,  has  only  intensified.  The 
expanding  "common  market”  program  further  evidences 
the  community  of  interest  among  free  peoples,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future,  he  said. 

In  his  address  Trustee  Tappen  noted  out  that  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  was,  like  Holland,  small  in  area  but 
vast  in  accomplishment.  Fitting  it  is,  he  said,  that  one 
of  Dr.  Bronk’s  achievements  should  head  so  renowned 
a graduate  university  and  research  center.  His  pre- 
eminence in  coordinating  and  advancing  scientific  re- 
search has  earned  him  high  place  among  the  leaders  of 
our  time.  Thus  introduced,  E)r.  Bronk  was  awarded  the 
Medal,  and  his  speech  followed. 

The  women’s  committee  which  ably  assisted  in  mak- 
ing banquet  arrangements  included  the  following:  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Ackerson,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
George  J.  Deyo,  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Osterhoudt,  Mrs. 
Schuyler  J.  Bergen,  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  Mrs. 
Irwin  L.  Tappen,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Harold  O.  Voorhis,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Vanderveer, 
chairman.  Two  members’  sons,  dressed  in  colorful 
Dutch  costume,  acted  as  banquet  aides:  John  R.  Van 
Siclen,  12,  son  of  Trustee  and  Mrs.  Van  Siclen;  and 
Donald  Van  Sinderen,  12,  son  of  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Van  Sinderen. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  attend,  sent  the  following  telegram:  "Plans 
changed  while  in  Washington.  Sorry  cannot  be  with 
you  tonight.  Citizens  of  Dutch  descent  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  our  country  have  been  leaders  in  the  building 
of  America.  Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  make 
available  to  the  Truman  Library  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  in  America,  so  that  the  Truman  Library  may 
make  available  to  all  schools  and  colleges  this  wonderful 
story  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  Dutch  in  America. 
Harry  Truman.”  Its  addressee,  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale 
of  the  Potomac  Branch,  has  been  aiding  Mr.  Truman  to 
assemble  materials  related  to  the  Dutch  in  this  country. 


DR.  VOORHIS  TO  RETIRE  FROM  N.Y.V. 

Completing  his  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
higher  education.  Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis,  senior  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  New  York  University,  is  to 
retire  July  1 after  42  years  service  with  that  institution. 
Now  on  six  months  leave  of  absence,  he  left  New  York 
with  Mrs.  Voorhis  earlier  this  month  for  a trip  abroad 
during  which  they  are  to  travel  extensively  in  Africa. 

A trustee  of  the  Society  for  more  than  20  years  and 
its  President  during  1947-5  0,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Netherlands  Order  of  Orange-Nassau,  Dr.  Voorhis  joined 
the  university  in  1920  as  an  economics  instructor  and 
as  executive  secretary  to  the  late  Chancellor  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown.  In  1922  he  received  the  master  of 
arts  degree  there  and  three  years  later,  at  age  29,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  university.  His  signature 
has  appeared  on  some  178,000  diplomas,  probably  a 
record  in  American  higher  education. 

Since  1945  vice-president  and  secretary.  Dr.  Voorhis 
served  collaterally  with  the  board  of  trustees  for  33 
years  and  the  university  senate  for  18  years.  His  literary 
skill  in  drafting  citations  to  accompany  bestowal  of 
honorary  degrees  at  N.Y.U.  commencements  won  wide 
renown.  Colgate  University,  of  which  he  is  a Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  and  life  trustee,  awarded  him  the 
LL.D.  in  1945.  Active  in  many  civic  enterprises,  he 
was  president  of  the  Netherland-America  Foundation 
1954-59. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

now  offered,  the  books  report  speeches  and  events  of 
distinct  interest.  The  price  includes  postage,  and  Mr. 
Ledley  will  handle  applications  promptly  in  order  of 
receipt. 

Exploratory  steps  being  taken  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  a plan  to  publish  a commemorative  history  of  the 
Dutch  in  America  were  reported  by  the  publications 
committee.  Although  a stated  objective  since  1885, 
this  work  has  not  yet  been  accomplished;  in  fact,  nearly 
30  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  major  Society  pub- 
lication. Matters  now  being  investigated  are  to  be 
subject  of  further  report  by  a special  group  which 
besides  Trustees  Amerman,  Talman  and  Vreeland,  in- 
cludes Frederick  W.  Bogert,  Past  President  Harold  O. 
Voorhis,  and  former  Trustee  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck. 

The  board  complimented  Trustee  Van  Siclen  upon 
the  work  of  his  committee  in  staging  the  recent  banquet 
and  commended  the  cooperating  women’s  group  for 
their  highly  competent  assistance.  Proposals  advanced 
by  Trustee  Ackerson  of  the  meetings  committee  for  the 
Mid-Winter  dinner  Eebruary  5 were  discussed  and 
approved. 

Personnel  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
President  Van  der  Veer  to  revise  the  by-law  provision 
for  a nominating  committee  comprises  Robert  G.  Goelet, 
Col.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker  and  John  F.  Vandeventer,  with 
Trustees  Tappen  and  Van  Patten,  the  latter  to  serve  as 
chairman. 

Colonel  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee  pre- 
sented the  names  of  six  candidates  for  membership  and 
reported  their  papers  duly  verified,  whereupon  the  board 
elected  those  whose  names  follow: 

H.  CRAY  GILDERSLEEVE,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

HAROLD  NELSON  GILDERSLEEVE,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 
ALLEN  LUYSTER,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  COVERT  SDYDAM,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  H.  VAN  BRUNT,  Savville,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  SPEER  \’AN  RIPER,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J. 
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Branch  Meetings: 

OLD  BERGEN  HEARS  VREELAND.— Trustee 
Louis  B.  Vreeland  presented  an  historical  paper  on  settle- 
ment by  the  17th  century  Dutch  of  a region  now  part 
of  Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  at  the  annual  Branch  dinner 
meeting  held  with  63  persons  present  at  the  Hamilton 
Club,  Paterson,  Friday,  October  20.  Parent  Society 
President  Van  der  Veer  attended  together  with  Past 
Presidents  Lydecker  and  J.  deC.  Van  Etten,  Trustees 
Amerman,  Bogert,  Osterhoudt,  Talman,  and  Tappen, 
and  Vice  President  J.  H.  Vanderveer  from  the  Long 
Island  Branch.  Jansen  H.  Van  Etten  presided. 

The  first  transfer  of  Passaic  land  was  in  1678,  when 
by  Indian  deed  a nine-acre  island  in  the  Passaic  River 
was  conveyed  to  Hartman  Michielsen,  son  of  Michiel 
Jansen  (Vreeland).  In  168  5 Hartman  obtained  from 
the  East  Jersey  proprietors  a confirmatory  patent  to  his 
island,  since  become  part  of  the  mainland,  for  a yearly 
quit-rent  of  one  "fatt  henn.” 

Dutch  settlers  soon  afterward  acquired  in  one  transac- 
tion over  5 500  acres  of  land  known  as  the  Acquackanonk 
Patent.  On  this  tract  the  city  of  Clifton  stands  and 
much  of  present-day  Paterson  and  Passaic.  Descendants 
of  the  pioneers  still  live  in  the  area,  among  them  Van 
Blarcoms,  Van  Houtens,  Van  Ripers,  Van  Winkles, 
Vreelands  and  Westervelts,  said  the  speaker,  whose 
address  is  to  appear  in  text  in  the  April  de  Halve  Maen. 

In  the  business  session  Mr.  Van  Etten  was  re-elected 
Branch  president.  To  serve  with  him  the  members 
elected  Georgs  C.  Hance,  vice-president;  Frederick  W. 
Bogert,  secretary,  and  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D., 
treasurer.  Executive  committeemen  chosen  were  Eugene 
E.  Demarest,  Adrian  B.  Van  Riper,  William  F.  Van 
Tassel,  Charles  S.  Zabriskie,  and  Messrs.  Amerman, 
Tappen  and  A.  O.  Bogert. 

Others  present  at  the  dinner  were  Richard  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Amerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bergen,  Mrs. 

A.  O.  Bogert,  C.  H.  Bogert,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Demarest,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  DeYoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hunziker, 
Mrs.  L.  K.  Lydecker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Moffatt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Nichols,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt,  T.  R. 
Polhemus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Quackenbush,  Thomas 
E.  Speer,  A.  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  Miss  Paula  Vander- 
beek, Mrs.  F.  B.  Vanderbeek,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Etten, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Van 
Syckle,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Van  Riper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Van 
Tassel,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Van  Tassel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Vreeland,  Fred  Vreeland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Waters, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zabriskie  and  Harold  Zabriskie. 

ULSTER  RE-ELECTS  DE  WITT.— Setting  a 
new  record  for  attendance  at  the  annual  Fall  meeting, 
66  members  and  their  ladies,  and  guests,  gathered  for 
a Branch  dinner  that  taxed  the  facilities  at  Mountain 
Crest  House,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  November  11. 
Among  those  who  spoke  at  the  colorful  affair  were 
parent  Society  President  Van  der  Veer,  Trustees  Amer- 
man and  Talman,  and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt.  Virgil 

B.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  presided. 

Speaker  of  the  evening  was  Kurt  Matzdorf,  arts 
department  assistant  professor  at  the  State  University 
College,  New  Paltz,  whose  subject  was  silversmithing 
and  its  background  in  this  country.  Himself  a crafts- 
man who  has  created  many  examples  of  modern  silver. 
Professor  Matzdorf  traced  the  history  of  silversmithing 
from  Dutch  and  English  colonial  times  down  to  the 


present.  His  address  was  preceded  by  a reception  and 
bountiful  Hutspot  dinner. 

Dr.  De  Witt,  who  is  a trustee  of  the  Society,  was 
re-elected  Branch  president  with  Lloyd  R.  LeFever, 
vice-president,  and  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  secretary- 
treasurer.  To  aid  the  officers  in  advancing  the  Branch 
program  two  committees  were  formed.  Members  ap- 
pointed to  serve  include  Frank  D.  Hoornbeek,  Joseph  O. 
Hasbrouck  and  Richard  W.  Lent  (membership) ; and 
Robert  Demarest,  C.  Chester  DuMond  and  Mr.  LeFever 
(public  relations). 

As  mementos  of  the  occasion,  fifth  annual  Fall  din- 
ner to  be  held  at  Mountain  Crest  House,  the  Branch 
distributed  a suitably  labelled  souvenir  plastic  barometer 
to  each  guest.  In  attendance,  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Atkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Conley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Demarest,  Mrs.  Robert  Demarest,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Denton,  Mrs.  V.  B.  DeWitt,  C.  E.  Deyo, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  DuBois,  Mrs.  C.  C.  DuMond,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Elting,  Alfred  Hasbrouck,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr., 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Hasbrouck. 

Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hasbrouck,  Gen.  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Hasbrouck, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Henze,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Hoornbeek, 
J.  A.  Hornbeck,  J.  M.  Jacobus,  M.D.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jay  LeFevre,  Mrs.  L.  R.  LeFever,  Mrs.  L.  D.  LeFevre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kurtz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  T. 
Ostrander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Rose,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerow  Schoonmakef,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Smith,  John 
Van  Benschoten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Van  Sickle,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wood. 


MEMBERS  AID  AT  ALBANY  DimER 

Holland  Society  members  were  actively  identified 
with  the  Dutch  Settlers  Society’s  annual  St.  Nicholas 
dinner  program,  telecast  in  part  over  WRGB  throughout 
the  Capital  District  area,  that  took  place  at  the  First 
Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  December  8.  Edward 
Gardner,  who  presided,  gave  the  address  of  welcome; 
Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck,  clad  in  traditional  bishop’s 
robes  and  miter,  played  the  role  of  Dutch  Sinferklaas; 
and  Richard  H.  Amerman,  editor  of  de  Halve  Maeti, 
presented  a paper  on  "Education  in  New  Netherland.” 

After  a social  hour  the  proceedings  commenced  with 
invocation  by  the  church  pastor,  and  General  Synod 
president.  Rev.  Norman  E.  Thomas.  Mr.  Gardner’s  greet- 
ings were  followed  by  the  presentation  by  Registrar 
Omer  L.  Martratt  of  membership  certificates  to  new 
members  among  the  150  persons  present.  A group  of 
Dutch  folk  songs  was  sung  by  John  Besson  of  Albany, 
native-born  Hollander,  who  is  music  consultant  to  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 

The  system  of  public  education  which  developed  .i 
high  literacy  rate  in  16th  century  Holland  spurred  the 
growth  of  schools  not  only  in  New  Netherland  but 
also  in  New  England,  and  became  part  of  America’s 
heritage  from  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Amerman  said. 
Pointing  out  the  close  ties  between  Dutch  church  and 
education,  he  also  described  working  conditions  and  pay 
of  the  early  teachers.  In  1660  Adriaen  Jansen  van 
Ilpendam,  successor  to  schoolmaster  Evert  Nolden  in 
Beverwyck  (Albany),  charged  16  guilders  annual  tui- 
tion per  pupil.  When  Dutch  rule  ended  in  1664  New 
Netherland  had  10  public  schools  and  many  more  private 
schools,  he  concluded. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 

Staats  G.  Amerman,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Amerman 
became  parents  of  their  fourth  child,  and  third  son, 

Paul  Henry  Amerman,  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Memorial 
Hospital,  December  18. 

Lawrence  H.  Suydam  in  October  was  re-elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Wyckoff  House  Foundation. 

Jacob  Elting’s  son  Robert  was  in  November  re- 
elected a member  of  the  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  town  council. 

Remsen  Brinckerhoff  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  Jersey  Audubon  Society. 

Col.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker  is  church  warden  emeritus 
of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Gerrit  W.  Van  Schaick  was  recently  appointed 
manager  of  the  branch  offices  and  traffic  division  of 
American  Cyanamid  Company. 

Joseph  O.  Hasbrouck  has  been  installed  as  vice- 
commander of  Sullivan-Shafer  Post,  American  Legion, 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Donald  K.  Vanneman,  chairman  of  the  Commercial 
Trust  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  named  com- 
modore of  the  Allatoona  Yacht  Club. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt  as  chairman  of  a 
special  House  subcommittee  on  labor  conducted  two 
days  of  public  hearings  in  New  York  last  November 
on  the  need  for  Federal  legislation  in  the  field  of  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

Jerome  K.  Kuykendall  has  returned  to  the  private 
practice  of  law  after  service  in  government,  during 
which  he  was  until  last  year  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Franklin  M.  Depew,  president  of  the  Food  Insti- 
tute here,  in  October  presented  a paper  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Legislation  on  the  Utilization  of  Plastics  in  Food 
Packaging,”  before  the  seventh  symposium  on  food 
additives,  held  at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

Wesley  Hardenbergh  and  Mrs.  Hardenbergh,  now 
visiting  their  daughter  in  Australia,  expect  to  depart 
next  month  for  travel  in  Holland  and  England  before 
returning  to  their  Zurich,  111.,  home  by  way  of  New 
York  in  March  or  April. 

William  H.  van  Doren  was  honored  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  year  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of 
American  Revolution,  with  a certificate  of  life  mem- 
bership and  citation  for  his  services  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

Maj.  Richard  H.  Amerman,  Army  Intelligence  re- 
serve officer,  has  been  named  to  a board  designated  in 
II  Corps  of  the  First  Army  area  to  evaluate  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  for  direct  commissions  or  warrants 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Sherman  P.  Voorhees  last  Fall  joined  the  develop- 
ment office  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  aid 
in  the  fiduciary  program  being  sponsored  to  establish 
trust  funds  for  the  benefit  of  that  highly  respected 
liberal  arts  college,  founded  in  1823. 

George  O.  Zabriskie  has  been  serving  as  coordinator 
of  the  Hawaii  welfare  region  and  as  high  council  mem- 
ber of  Honolulu  Stake  for  the  Mormon  Church,  in 
which  he  is  a bishop  as  were  his  father  and  great-great- 
grandfather  before  him. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  O.  Van  der  Voort’s  grandson 
Chandler  Daniels,  Wesleyan  University  senior,  is  asso- 
ciated with  fellow-students  in  a vocal  and  instrumental 
quartet  known  as  The  Highwaymen,  whose  current 
offering,  "Michael,”  has  become  a nation-wide  song  hit. 


WITH  MEMBERS 

Dr.  John  H.  Van  Vleck,  Hollis  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard,  and  during 
1960-61  Lorentz  professor  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
is  serving  as  Eastman  professor  at  Oxford  University. 

State  Senator  Robert  C.  Crane,  New  Jersey  State 
tercentenary  commission  chairman,  was  honored  by  fel- 
low legislators  who  named  him  acting  president  of  the 
State  Senate  at  its  organization  meeting  January  9. 

Dr.  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  eminent  historian  and  the 
Society’s  Medalist  in  1945,  sailed  from  New  York  last 
month  for  six  months  travel  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as 
his  native  Holland. 

Adrian  Van  Sinderen  and  Mrs.  Van  Sinderen, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  last 
month,  were  feted  by  an  assemblage  of  125  relatives 
and  friends  who  took  part  in  the  dinner-dance  given 
in  their  honor  at  the  Union  Club  here,  December  9. 

M.  L.  Van  Slyck  has  been  appointed  editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  City’s  well  known 
business  publication,  established  in  1826  and  long  a 
daily  newspaper.  From  1947  until  last  month,  when 
appointed,  he  had  been  managing  editor. 

Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  former  President  of  the 
Society,  spoke  on  "Early  Crafts  and  Craftsmen  of  New 
Jersey”  before  a public  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Somer- 
set County  Historical  Society  at  Somerville,  N.  J., 
October  10. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  president  of  the 
National  Huguenot  Society,  addressed  Capital  District 
members  of  that  Society  last  Fall  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
"The  Huguenot  Migration  in  Europe  and  America.” 

Frederick  W.  Bogert’s  history  of  a northern  New 
Jersey  community  from  Dutch  colonial  times  to  the 
present,  Paramus:  A Chronicle  of  Pour  Centuries,  was 
published  last  month. 

Stephen  F.  Voorhees  is  senior  partner  in  the  New 
York  firm  of  Voorhees,  Walker,  Smith,  Smith  & Haines, 
architects,  which  recently  prepared  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion a study  entitled  "Shelter  Designs  for  Protection 
Against  Radioactive  Fallout.” 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  director  and  Medalist  of  the 
Society  in  1942,  last  month  in  Washington  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Criss  Award  — a gold  medal  together 
with  $10,000  in  cash  — in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  behalf  of  the  personal  security  and 
safety  of  the  American  public. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck,  speaking  at  the  national 
governors’  conference  in  Denver  last  October,  likened 
juvenile  delinquency  to  a disease,  curable  if  detected 
early  enough,  and  outlined  the  New  York  State  project 
to  identify  "vulnerables”  and  to  help  make  useful  citi- 
zens of  truants  and  drop-outs  by  a concurrent  school- 
and-employment  program. 

Federal  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  Medalist  of  the 
Society  in  19  5 0,  has  joined  the  board  of  editorial 
advisers  of  the  Lawyers  Literary  Club,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  which  distributes  to  members  of  the  bar  selected 
books  in  the  fields  of  law,  government  and  related  topics. 

Earle  H.  Houghtaling,  Jr.,  Orange  County  lawyer 
who  enjoyed  a five-week  European  trip  last  summer  with 
his  wife  and  son  Bruce,  was  recently  re-elected  police 
justice  of  the  village  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  and  was  named 
counsel  and  board  member  of  Walden  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

{Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Developing  “Finds”  in  Early  Colonial  History 

by  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York. 


Sometimes  ^^leads”  contained  in  a single 
source,  even  in  news  clipping,  can  if 
checked  produce  wealth  of  information. 

JUST  AS  some  of  the  most  exciting  "finds”  of  the  ama- 
teur genealogist  are  made  by  chance,  so  it  is  with 
some  of  the  more  interesting  discoveries  made  in  one’s 
reading.  Frequently  in  reading  on  one  topic,  one  is  led 
to  books,  periodicals,  old  records  and  the  like,  of  whose 
existence  he  had  not  previously  known.  Very  often  old 
material  turns  up  that  is  far  more  informative  than  are 
more  recent  treatments.  To  illustrate: 

Not  long  ago,  a lady  in  the  old  Schoharie  County 
Bouck  family  sent  the  writer  a clipping  from  an  issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  early  January  last 
year.  It  was  a quotation  from  the  book,  "The  Golden 
Age  of  Colonial  Culture,”  written  by  Professor  Thomas 
J.  Wertenbaker,  eminent  Virginia  historian  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The 
book  was  copyrighted  19  59  by  New  York  University 
and  published  in  19  59  as  a Great  Seal  Book  by  the 
Cornell  University  Press  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  item,  headlined  "From  Dutch  to  English  in 
America,”  had  caught  my  friend’s  eye  because  of  the 
sentence:  "The  man  who  wrote  in  1718  that  a lot  had 
been  granted  to  Barent  Van  Kleeck  for  the  'behoof  of 
the  Inhabitance  and  Naborhod  of  pochkepsen  to  Bild 
and  Maentaen  a proper  Mietinghous  to  worship’  un- 
consciously revealed  the  changes  which  were  going  on, 
changes  not  only  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English  tongue, 
but  from  Dutch  to  English  customs,  literature,  archi- 
tecture, education.” 

The  information  itself  was  of  course  not  new,  since 
the  erection  of  the  first  church  in  Poughkeepsie  is  re- 
counted in  all  histories  of  Dutchess  County  and  since 
Colonel  Barent  Van  Kleeck  was  the  great-great-grand- 
father  of  my  great-grandfather,  and  eldest  child  of  the 
first  white  settler  (1687)  of  Poughkeepsie,  Baltus 
Barentszen  Van  Kleeck,  son  of  Barent  Baltus,  van  der 
Lipstadt,  the  emigrant.  (See  de  Halve  Maen,  January 
195  8,  pages  6 and  9,  for  comment  on  current  possi- 
bilities for  locating  in  the  Netherlands  genealogical  data 
that  could  not  be  uncovered  at  the  turn  of  the  century.) 
But  the  Wertenbaker  book  was  previously  unknown  to 
this  writer. 

Efforts  to  find  this  1959  book  catalogued  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  at  Albany  were  without  success; 
but  there  was  found  a book  of  identical  title  and  author- 
ship, published  in  1949  by  the  New  York  University 
Press.  This  latter  work  had  been  the  Anson  G.  Phelps 
Lectureship  on  Early  American  History,  supported  by 
the  Stokes  Foundation.  Professor  Wertenbaker  was  then 
Edwards  Professor  of  American  History  at  Princeton 
University. 

Of  course  this  is  the  Stokes  family  so  closely  identified 
with  Yale  University  and  with  the  Episcopal  church — 
the  same  family  to  which  the  Holland  Society  is  forever 


Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  holds  an  A.B.  cum  laude  from 
State  College,  Albany,  an  M.A.  from  Cornell,  and  a Ph.D.  from 
Yale,  where  his  doctoral  dissertation  described  “The  Develop- 
ment of  Free  Common  Schools  in  New  York  State.”  Assistant 
commissioner  since  1941,  he  formerly  headed  the  schools  in 
Walden  and  Norwich,  N.  Y.  and  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 


indebted  for  the  vast  treasury  of  material  on  New 
Amsterdam  published  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes  in  limited 
edition  in  his  six-volume  "Iconography  of  Manhattan 
Island”  (pub.  1915-1928),  one  set  of  which  is  in  the 
Society’s  library.  Other  sets  will  be  found  in  a number 
of  major  libraries,  including  the  State  Library  in  Albany. 

Parenthetically,  the  "Iconography”  merits  periodic 
notice  so  that  its  resources  will  not  escape  the  attention 
of  those  whose  interest  in  genealogy,  and  in  the  history 
of  New  Netherland,  has  developed  in  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Study  of  the  work  itself  will  disclose  that, 
despite  an  index  in  Volume  six  running  hundreds  of 
pages  of  small  type,  a great  many  entries  concerning  indi- 
viduals are  either  not  indexed  or  are  listed  under  names 
quite  different  from  those  most  familiar.  For  example, 
there  is  material  the  writer  has  seen  nowhere  else  on 
Claes  Sybrantszen,  but  here  the  settler  is  called  "de 
Veringh.”  Editor  Amerman  has  very  wisely  been  citing 
in  de  Halve  Maen  maps  included  with  the  uniquely 
valuable  and  complete  map  collection  in  this  work. 

T he  Poughkeepsie  reference  quoted  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  this  article,  appears  in  the  chapter  of  Werten- 
baker’s  book  entitled  "Father  Knickerbocker  Becomes 
Aesthetic.”  This  is  the  chapter  on  New  York  City,  the 
others  being  on  Boston  ("The  Puritan  Begins  to  Play”), 
on  Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  Williamsburg,  and  Charles- 
ton. The  New  York  chapter  treats  of  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish architecture,  eighteenth  century  drama  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  the  seventeenth  century  Dutch  school- 
masters, the  founding  of  King’s  College,  the  first  public 
library,  early  printers  and  book  publishers,  the  Zenger 
trial,  and  music  and  art  in  the  colony.  The  comments 
on  the  early  silversmiths  are  of  especial  interest  in  view 
of  Dr.  Winne’s  excellent  three-part  article  appearing  in 
de  Halve  Maen  for  January,  April  and  July,  1961. 

To  the  Bostonian  or  Philadelphian  who  came  to  New 
York  City  in  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, says  Wertenbaker,  the  city  "seemed  almost  as 
foreign  as  Paris  or  Lisbon.”  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  he  shows,  the  city  had  not  "entirely  lost  its 
Dutch  flavor.”  The  Princeton  Whig  of  July  1 1,  1845, 
quotes  a 1794  visitor  as  saying  that  "when  he  'stept  on 
the  shore  at  Governeur’s  wharf  . . . Dutch  houses,  Dutch 
goods,  Dutch  manners,  Dutch  words,  Dutch  men  and 
Dutch  lasses  were  much  in  vogue.’  The  Washington 
Market  was  still  supplied  from  surrounding  Dutch 
farms,  and  unless  you  understood  Dutch  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  trade  there.” 

The  list  of  other  New  York  University  Press  publica- 
tions on  the  Stokes  Foundation  shown  in  the  Werten- 
baker book  includes  D.  Plooij’s  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
from  a Dutch  Point  of  View”  (1932),  Charles  M. 
Andrews’  "Our  Earliest  Colonial  Settlements:  Their 
Diversities  of  Origin  and  Later  Characteristics”  (1933), 
and  Dixon  Ryan  Fox’s  "Yankees  and  Yorkers”  (1940). 

The  1718  Poughkeepsie  quotation  is  cited  from  Irving 
Firing’s  "Dutch  Village  Communities  on  the  Hudson 
River”  — and  the  writer  must  confess  that,  despite  con- 
siderable reading  on  this  subject,  he  had  not  previously 
known  of  this  publication.  It  is  the  first  section  of  a 
610-page  collection  on  "Municipal  Government  and 
Land  Tenure,”  which  constitutes  volume  four  (Balti- 


more,  18  86)  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  edited  by  the  eminent 
Herbert  B.  Adams. 

Mr.  Elting,  a descendant  of  the  Kingston  (and  later 
New  Paltz)  Dutch  family,  utilized  records  in  the  offices 
of  county  clerks,  especially  at  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie 
and  Albany,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Edmund  B. 
O’Callaghan,  John  Romeyn  Brodhead  and  General  de 
Peyster.  He  also  had  recourse  to  materials  owned  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Burhans  of  New  York  City,  by  the  Elting 
and  Hasbrouck  families,  and  especially  by  the  Huguenot 
Bank  of  New  Paltz.  Since  1886,  many  of  the  bank’s 
materials  have  been  published  elsewhere,  and  those  taken 
from  the  "Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  New  York”  and  the  "Documentary  History  of  New 
York,”  and  the  like,  are  of  course  readily  available. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  material  new  (to  this 
writer  at  least),  and  — the  point  of  this  article  — 
there  are  numerous  leads  to  further  materials.  The  1718 
reference  to  Barent  Van  Kleeck  (he  was  a captain  then, 
in  the  county  militia,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him) 
is  quoted  more  fully,  with  reference  thus  to  Jacobus 
Van  Den  Bogart.  The  "proper  Mietinghous”  was  to  be 
used  "to  worship  the  one  and  onely  . . . God  according 
to  the  Ruels  and  Methodes  as  it  is  agried  and  Concluded 
by  the  Sinod  National  kept  at  Dordreght  in  the  year 
1618  and  1619  and  that  in  the  "Neder  Dutch  Lingo,” 
and  the  "Mietenhous  yard”  was  to  be  a "Bureall  place 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  jrom  Page  4) 

Chester  A.  Lydecker,  commissioner  of  the  Middlesex 
County,  N.  J.,  sewerage  authority,  who  formerly  was 
county  freeholder  and  mayor  of  Middlesex,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  International 
Ultrasonics,  Inc.,  manufacturing  and  research  organiza- 
tion, of  Cranford. 

Lloyd  B.  Van  Sciver  and  Mrs.  Van  Sciver  re- 
cently returned  to  their  Princeton,  N.  J.,  home  after 
travel  abroad  during  which,  while  in  Holland,  they 
visited  the  famous  Schrei]erstorcn  in  Amsterdam  where 
Henry  Hudson  began  his  voyage  in  1609,  and  found  at 
Volendam  an  antique  shop  that  offered  tiles  of  rare 
designs  and  color. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  secretary  of  the  Huguenot 
Historical  Society  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  in  September 
spoke  at  a meeting  near  York,  Pa.,  on  the  career  and 
descendants  of  Isaac  LeFevre  who  left  New  Paltz  in 
1712  and  settled  on  2000  acres  of  farmland  in  Lancaster 
County.  His  audience  included  more  than  2 50  members 
of  the  LeFevre  family. 

I'hoinas  M.  Van  der  Veer’s  son,  Thomas  M.,  Jr., 
a senior  at  Hobart  College  and  cadet  captain  in  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  squadron  there,  in  September  represented 
his  college  at  the  13th  national  conclave  in  Philadelphia 
of  the  Arnold  Air  Society,  during  which  the  prospective 
young  officers  heard  addresses  on  national  defense  by 
tpp-ranking  leaders,  headed  by  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 

Romeyn  V,  Voorhecs  and  Mrs.  Voorhees  are 
parents  of  James  Mitchell  Voorhees,  who  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Judith  Ann  Munson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  A.  Munson  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  at  Our  Savior’s  Lutheran  Church,  Council  Bluffs, 
October  28.  The  bride  was  graduated  from  University 
of  Nebraska;  the  bridegroom,  Princeton  alumnus,  is 
with  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver. 


Adrian  B.  Van  Riper,  executive  committeeman  of 
Old  Bergen  Branch,  recently  opened  his  own  real  estate 
business  with  offices  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  where  he  has 
lived  nearly  20  years.  Active  in  community  affairs, 
besides  possessing  an  experienced  background  in  engi- 
neering and  business  management,  he  has  been  for  years 
identified  with  real  estate  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  F.  W.  Heyer  and  Mrs.  Heyer  in  Novem- 
ber announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Patricia  W.  Heyer,  to  Joseph  R.  Saliba,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  J.  Saliba  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  Miss  Heyer 
is  an  alumna  of  Dwight  School  and  Smith  College,  and 
Mr.  Saliba  a graduate  of  Englewood  School,  M.I.T.,  and 
Harvard  Business  School.  A February  wedding  is 
planned. 

Dr.  Elmer  Garfield  Van  Name  has  written  a fore- 
word to  accompany  his  publication  of  an  index  to  nearly 
700  old  unrecorded  deeds  in  possession  of  the  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  Historical  Society.  Of  considerable 
genealogical  value  the  deeds  mostly  relate  to  Salem 
County,  whose  western  boundary  is  the  Delaware  (or 
South)  River  in  an  area  settled  by  a number  of  Dutch 
colonial  families,  among  them  DuBoises,  Newkirks,  Van 
Meters,  and  Vannemans. 

Cornelius  Ackerson  has  received  signal  recognition 
for  accomplishment  in  both  his  vocational  and  avoca- 
tional  fields.  In  his  profession  as  sales  engineer  he  was 
awarded  a bronze  plaque  and  cash  prize  in  a nation- 
wide Westinghouse  "Power-Up  Achievement”  contest, 
while  as  horticulturist  he  won  the  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Scott 
Trophy  for  best  chrysanthemum  spray  exhibited  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chrysanthemum  Society  Fall  show. 

Raymond  F.  Dey,  curator  of  the  Dey  Mansion, 
Preakness,  N.  J.,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  published 
in  the  Kidgeivood  Herald-News,  November  23,  com- 
mended the  Ramsey  Historical  Association  and  its  mu- 
seum committee  upon  the  furnishings  and  maintenance 
of  its  headquarters  in  the  restored  Brickman- Ackerson 
house,  built  about  1750. 

Charles  M.  Brinckerhoff,  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Company,  in  October  was  presented  with  the  1961 
Egleston  Medal,  Columbia  University’s  highest  award 
for  distinguished  engineering  achievement.  Graduate  of 
Columbia  in  1922  and  of  its  School  of  Mines  in  1925, 
Mr.  Brinckerhoff  is  also  president  of  the  Andes  Copper 
and  Mining  Companies  and  of  the  Chile  Steamship 
Company. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  and  his  sons  Jonathan  and  Kermit, 
Jr.,  featured  in  a well-illustrated  seven-page  section  of 
Life  Magazine  for  November  10  under  the  caption,  "A 
Sentimental  Safari  in  'T.  R.’  Tradition.”  Story  and  pic- 
tures tell  how  descendants  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  advo- 
cate and  exemplar  in  the  U.S.  Presidency  of  a strenuous 
life,  re-traced  the  big-game  hunting  trek  he  led  in  1909. 
The  late  President’s  story  of  that  safari,  African  Game 
T rails,  is  to  be  further  paralleled  by  that  of  his  grandson 
under  tentative  title,  African  Game  Trails  Re-Visifed. 

Macdonald  DeWitt,  eminent  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar  for  six  decades,  has  pledged  a substantial  sum 
toward  the  capital  cost  of  founding  an  Ulster  County 
community  college,  the  establishment  of  which  was 
authorized  by  the  voters  of  that  county  in  November. 
He  is  also  founder  and  president  of  the  DeWitt  Revolv- 
ing Fund,  Inc.,  which  since  its  activation  several  years 
ago  has  aided  more  than  30  young  men  from  Ulster 
County  to  gain  a college  education.  One  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  libel  lawyers,  Mr.  DeWitt  is  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  DeWitt,  Nast  and  Diskin  here. 
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The  Huguenots  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

by  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  President  of  the  Ulster  County  Historical  Society. 


History  of  a persecuted  faith  related 
in  terms  of  careers  of  the  Patentees 
who  founded  Ulster  community  in  1678. 

To  INTRODUCE  a Study  of  the  French  Huguenots  who 
settled  in  Ulster  County  during  the  period  1660- 
1675,  and  founded  New  Paltz  in  1678,  it  is  well  to  re- 
call the  kind  of  world  they  lived  in.  Puritan  rule  in 
England  under  the  Commonwealth  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  only  just  ended,  to  be  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II  in  May  1660.  In  France  the  king’s  princi- 
pal adviser.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  lay  dying  and  the  next 
year  young  Louis  XIV,  at  last  freed  from  moderating 
restraints,  would  begin  an  absolutist  rule  that  continued 
until  his  death  in  1715. 

The  work  of  Louis’  predecessors  to  break  the  great 
nobles’  power  while  gaining  wide  popular  support  for 
the  royal  house  had  been  all  too  successful.  The  stage 
was  set;  and  the  young  king,  then  only  23,  found  a 
docile  people  and  nation  united  to  serve  him.  During 
his  long  reign,  marked  by  almost  continuous  wars  which 
reflected  a kind  of  glory  upon  Ic  roi  soldi  while  im- 
poverishing the  country,  religious  tolerance  came  to  an 
end  in  France.  There  was  to  be  no  place  for  Huguenots 
in  his  kingdom;  French  Protestantism  no  longer  had  any 
great  champions. 

To  many  Huguenots  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
had  been  visible  long  before  1685,  when  Louis  finally 
revoked  the  ordinance  of  toleration  known  as  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  In  consequence  of  the  "dragonnades,”  and 
earlier  forms  of  persecution,  a great  exodus  had  begun. 
In  this  migration  more  than  a half-million  French 
Protestants,  among  them  some  of  the  nation’s  best  and 
most  useful  citizens,  fled  to  Holland,  Germany,  England, 
Switzerland,  and  to  the  New  World. 

Those  who  at  length  found  their  way  to  Ulster 
County  first  gained  sanctuary  in  the  German  Palatinate, 
where  for  a time,  at  Pfaltz  on  the  Rhine  (for  which 
New  Paltz  is  named),  they  enjoyed  freedom  from  perse- 
cution. But  the  shadow  of  the  oppressor  darkened  the 
scene  even  there.  Germany  was  then  only  a geographical 
expression;  its  area  was  broken  up  into  petty  states  and 
principalities,  many  of  which  had  been  only  recently 
laid  waste  in  a great  religious  conflict  known  as  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  1618-1648.  Louis’  armies  were  to 
overrun  and  devastate  the  Palatinate  itself  in  1674  and 
again  in  1689. 

Uneasy  in  their  Rhineland  home,  these  Huguenots 
eventually  decided  to  settle  in  America.  In  view  of 
conditions  then  prevailing  in  Europe  the  decision  was  a 
fortunate  one.  With  France  dominant,  there  was  no 
safe  haven  anywhere  on  the  continent  for  those  who 
espoused  a proscribed  religion.  Even  Holland,  long 
famous  for  tolerance  accorded  all  faiths,  lay  under 
menace  of  French  attack.  Nor  was  England  a secure 
refuge.  Indeed,  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  Charles 
II,  always  hard  up,  would  agree  in  the  secret  treaty  of 
Dover  (1670),  in  consideration  of  a large  cash  subsidy 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  a member  since  1945  and  long  an 
officer  of  the  Ulster  County  Branch,  lives  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  New  Paltz,  which  his  forebears  founded  nearly  three 
centuries  ago.  Teacher  by  profession  and  an  authority  on  Ulster 
County  history,  he  also  heads  the  Hasbrouck  Family  Associa- 
tion and  is  a trustee  of  Seriate  House  Museum,  Kingston. 


from  Louis,  to  make  public  profession  of  the  old  faith 
and  to  support  France  in  war  against  Holland.  (While 
Charles  kept  the  second  promise,  he  failed  to  perform 
the  first,  and  possibly  never  intended  to.)  Plainly,  the 
times  offered  the  Huguenots  few  inducements  to  remain 
in  the  Old  World. 

In  New  Netherland,  in  1660,  Peter  Stuyvesant  was 
rounding  out  his  thirteenth  year  as  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company’s  Director  General.  Touchy  in  matters 
pertaining  to  his  authority,  obstinate  and  dictatorial  as 
ever,  he  continued  to  lose  ground  in  popular  estimation 
as  problems  multiplied  on  every  hand.  The  colony  he 
administered  contained  many  turbulent,  litigious  people 
constantly  seeking,  and  often  finding,  ways  to  avoid  the 
rules  prescribed  to  regulate  all  phases  of  their  existence. 
Litigation  over  prohibited  activities  was  prevalent,  with 
penalties  being  meted  out  in  the  form  of  fines,  whipping, 
forced  labor,  and  banishment.  The  Indians  were  becom- 
ing restless  and  dissatisfied.  Ever-present  was  the  grow- 
ing English  threat  to  the  north  and  south. 

Nor  was  Stuyvesant  a tolerant  man.  Although  Hol- 
land was  the  "melting  pot”  of  Europe  where  people 
enjoyed  religious  freedom,  Stuyvesant  did  not  look 
favorably  upon  Quaker,  Jew,  Catholic,  or  indeed  the 
members  of  any  faith  except  those  who  followed 
Calvin’s  doctrines.  Fortunately  for  the  Huguenots, 
their  religion  met  with  his  approval  because  it  was 
based  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Master  of  Geneva. 
Accordingly  they  could  worship  in  the  Dutch  churches, 
or  have  their  own. 

The  three  main  settlements  of  the  Dutch  lay  along 
the  Hudson  River:  New  Amsterdam  (New  York), 
Wiltwyck  (Kingston),  and  Fort  Orange  (Albany). 
The  great  metropolis  of  New  York,  as  we  know  it  today, 
was  then  a little  Dutch  municipality  lying  below  Wall 
Street  on  Manhattan  Island.  In  England  at  that  time, 
Charles  II’s  advisers  were  beginning  to  covet  strategi- 
cally located  New  Amsterdam.  As  long  as  Holland 
continued  to  hold  this  area  the  English  could  scarcely 
control  their  own  trade.  Under  the  Navigation  Act 
colonial  goods  were  not  to  be  carried  anywhere,  except 
to  English  colonies,  until  first  landed  in  England. 

But  it  was  easy  to  send  tobacco  from  Virginia  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  Dutch  vessels,  as  well  as  products  from 
Boston;  European  merchandise  could  then  be  traded 
here  for  commodities  produced  in  the  English  colonies. 
None  of  this  commerce  augmented  the  king’s  revenues. 
After  all,  the  goods  had  been  imported  into  a Dutch 
colony  in  Dutch  ships.  Thus  from  the  English  view- 
point something  had  to  be  done;  and  in  due  course  the 
seizure  of  New  Netherland  took  place. 

In  the  midst  of  these  developments  the  Huguenots 
came  to  this  part  of  America.  Earlier,  others  of  their 
faith  had  tried,  albeit  unsuccessfully,  to  plant  colonies 
in  Brazil  (1555-1567),  Florida  (1564),  Port  Royal  in 
South  Carolina  (1562),  and  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia 
(1604).  Indeed,  for  over  a century  the  Huguenots 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  New  World,  their  attempted 
settlements  falling  into  two  classes:  those  of  choice 
(1555-1664),  and  those  of  necessity  (1664-1740). 

In  point  of  fact  the  first  settlers  in  New  Netherland 
were  French  Huguenots  (French-speaking  Walloons). 
They  had  tried  to  colonize  under  the  English  but  upon 
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being  rebuffed  had  turned  to  the  Dutch,  who  were  glad 
to  send  them  to  America.  Later  they  became,  with 
their  descendants,  business  leaders  in  New  York.  For 
many  years  the  French  language  was  spoken  and  written 
here.  Even  after  the  English  occupation  in  1664, 
official  documents  were  in  Dutch,  French  and  English. 
Peter  Minuit,  who  purchased  Manhattan  Island  in  1626, 
was  a Huguenot.  So,  too,  were  the  Bayards  who  came 
out  with  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  1647.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  adherents  of  this  faith,  coming  from  the 
French  bourgeoisie  and  gentry,  gave  New  Netherland 
and  early  New  York  a decidedly  valuable  cultural 
enrichment. 

Clearly,  the  17th  century  Huguenots  who  came  here 
had  survived  a violent  era  when  political  strife,  treach- 
ery, intrigue  and  intolerance  had  infected  much  of  the 
civilized  world.  Fortunately,  too,  they  had  the  instinct 
to  blend  — so  much  so  that  some  lost  their  identity. 
The  New  Paltz  group  differed  from  their  comrades  in 
this  respect,  not  surprisingly,  for  most  Huguenots  were 
notably  tenacious  in  their  faith. 

In  the  religion  which  made  them  exiles,  God  knew 
and  predestined  the  fate  of  men  from  the  beginning; 
He  damned  or  saved  irrespective  of  circumstance  or 
merit.  John  Calvin  (H 09- 15  64),  great  interpreter  of 
scripture  and  founder  of  their  doctrine,  taught  that 
everyman’s  moral  acts  were  to  be  rigorously  judged. 
Not  only  did  Calvin,  a native-born  Frenchman  himself, 
pronounce  upon  matters  of  moral  conduct;  he  also 
minutely  regulated  details  of  everyday  living.  Thus, 
the  theater  was  banned  and  bright  colors  in  dress  for- 
bidden; dancing  and  swearing  were  punished,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  sit  up  in  the  inns  after  nine  o’clock 
at  night.  Probably,  it  has  been  remarked,  there  never 
was  such  a busybody  in  high  authority  before  or  since. 
Nevertheless,  his  austerity  of  spirit  and  disciplined  power 
of  mind  profoundly  influenced  religious  thought  in 
western  Europe,  chiefly  in  France,  Holland,  England 
and  Scotland. 

T 

■■■  he  Huguenots  of  New  Paltz  appear  to  have  come 
mostly  from  the  province  of  Artois,  now  the  Pas  de 
Calais  and  Nord  departments  in  northern  France,  where 
they  had  lived  in  or  near  Lille  and  Calais.  While  the 
French-speaking  Protestants  are  often  associated  with 
the  Walloons,  Flemish  (from  Flanders),  or  Vaidois 
(Waldenses),  the  leaders  of  those  who  founded  New 
Paltz  were  probably,  or  their  fathers  had  been,  native- 
born  Frenchmen  forced  into  exile  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  While  they  came  to  understand  English, 
and  in  many  instances  spoke  Dutch,  they  all  preferred 
to  speak  French.  Some  may  have  been  Flemish. 

A letter  from  Speyer  on  the  Rhine,  dated  1676,  which 
both  the  Beviers  and  Hasbroucks  claims  as  their  own, 
tells  of  continued  persecutions  by  Louis  XIV  and  of 
plans  his  soldiers  were  making  to  invade  the  Palatinate. 
The  diary  of  Abraham  Hasbrouck  states  that  his  father 
and  family  had  lived  near  Calais  before  fleeing  into  the 
Palatinate.  These  documents  establish  the  family  place 
of  residence  and  many  facts  relating  to  persecution  of 
the  Huguenots. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  New  Paltz  group  had  common 
ties  in  France.  Educated,  and  in  fairly  comfortable 
circumstances,  they  probably  came  from  the  merchant 
class  or  lesser  nobility.  All  were  wise  enough  to  leave 
France  before  it  was  too  late,  and  they  took  money  and 
possessions  with  them.  We  find  records  of  these  dedi- 
cated people  in  the  Palatinate,  at  Mannheim  and  Speyer, 


for  example;  Bavaria  also  is  mentioned.  They  must 
have  left  France  between  1645  and  165  5 ; their  arrival 
in  America  was  between  the  years  1660  and  1675. 

The  continuous  French  threat  in  the  New  World 
probably  accounts  for  their  settlement  here  in  a place 
far  from  centers  of  population.  They  set  up  a type  of 
government  unique  in  the  annals  of  American  history. 
Called  the  "Duzine”  — the  rule  of  the  elders  — it  later 
evolved  into  a popular  election  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  twelve  families.  The  New  Paltz  com- 
munity was  controlled  by  rulings  of  the  Duzine  until 
1823. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  those  who  made  up  the  group  of 
twelve  Patentees  and  their  immediate  kin  who  first 
settled  in  New  Paltz: 

1.  DuBois,  Louis.  Born  1626  at  Wicre,  near  Lille, 
province  of  Artois.  Married  Catherine  Blanshan, 
daughter  of  Matthias  Blanshan.  Left  France  about 
1650.  Removed  from  Palatinate  in  1660. 

2.  DuBois,  Abraham  (son  of  Louis).  Born  in  Pala- 
tinate, possibly  Mannheim.  Married  Margaret 
Deyo,  daughter  of  Christian  Deyo.  Removed  from 
Palatinate  in  1660. 

3.  DuBois,  Isaac  (son  of  Louis).  Born  in  Mannheim 
about  16  59.  Married  Mary  Hasbrouck,  daughter  of 
Jean  Hasbrouck.  Removed  from  Palatinate  1660. 

4.  Deyo,  Christian.  Resided  in  Bavaria.  Of  advanced 
years  when  arrived  in  America  with  Abraham  Has- 
brouck, the  Beviers  and  Rutans  (Rutemps).  Re- 
moved from  Palatinate  1675. 

5.  Deyo,  Pierre  (son  of  Christian).  Removed  from 
Palatinate  1675. 

6.  Hasbrouck,  Abraham.  Born  about  1645  near 
Calais.  Moved  to  Mannheim  about  1660.  Re- 
moved from  Palatinate  1675,  arriving  Kingston 
where  he  married  Maria  Deyo  the  same  year. 

7.  Hasbrouck,  Jean  (brother  of  Abraham) . Born 
about  1643  near  Calais.  Married  Anna  Deyo, 
daughter  of  Christian.  Removed  from  Palatinate 
1673. 

8.  LeFevre,  Andries.  Born  in  Calais  region.  Did  not 
marry.  Removed  from  Palatinate  by  1665. 

9.  LeFevre,  Simon  (brother  of  Andries).  Married 
Elizabeth  Deyo,  daughter  of  Christian.  Removed 
from  Palatinate  by  1665. 

10.  Biverie  (Bevier),  Louis.  Born  near  Lille  about 
165  8.  Married  Maria  LeBlanc.  Removed  from 
Palatinate  1675.  Came  over  with  Abraham 
Hasbrouck. 

11.  Crispell,  Anthony.  Married  first,  Maria  Blanshan; 
second,  Petromella  LeMan.  Came  with  the  DuBois 
and  Blanshan  families  to  Kingston  in  1660. 

12.  Freer  (Freere),  Hugo.  Least  known  of  the  Paten- 
tees. Place  of  birth  unknown.  Married  first,  Marie 
Haye;  second,  Jeanne  Wibau.  Removed  from  Pala- 
tinate about  1675. 

We  have  become  so  used  to  speaking  about  the  New 
Paltz  Patentees  in  a statistical  sense  that  we  tend  to 
forget  they  were  once  living  men,  each  with  a distinct 
personality  of  his  own.  With  the  passage  of  nearly 
three  centuries  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re-create  them  as 
human  beings.  Let  us  try,  however,  to  draw  from  the 
records  an  image  of  each  Patentee  as  he  really  appeared 
upon  life’s  stage.  After  all,  they  did  live  •>nd  their 
traits  of  character  have  passed  on  to  the  generations 
that  followed. 
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rhanging  Features  of  Lower  Manhattan 

by  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  President  of  the  Society,  1958-60. 


While  every  vestige  of  New  Amsterdam 
has  vanished^  trade  center  now  under 
study  could  give  area  brand-new  look. 

{Editor’s  Note:  Since  last  October  2 when  this  paper 
was  presented  at  the  annual  Burgher  Guard  dinner,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  announced  it  is 
considering  another  site  on  which  to  build  the  projected 
$3  5 5 million  International  Trade  Center.  The  new  loca- 
tion is  on  the  west  side  of  lower  Manhattan  instead  of 
the  east  side,  as  originally  planned,  of  which  Mr.  Van 
Hoesen  writes.  Latest  proposal,  which  would  include 
new  terminal  facilities  here  for  the  Hudson  Tubes, 
places  the  Center  in  a nine-block  area  bounded  by  West, 
Vesey,  Church,  and  Cortlandt  Streets.) 

ONE  OF  the  most  far-reaching  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  lower  Manhattan  in  well  over  three  centu- 
ries of  constant  evolution  will  be  brought  about  if  a 
plan  advocated  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
becomes  reality.  Originating  with  the  Downtown- 
Lower  Manhattan  Association,  an  idea  for  creating  an 
International  Trade  Center  near  the  tip  of  the  Island 
has  developed  into  a proposal  of  stupendous  proportions. 

The  site,  stretching  along  the  East  River,  would  in- 
clude an  area  bounded  by  Old  Slip,  South,  Fulton,  and 
Water  Streets.  Of  the  163  buildings  in  the  area,  134 
were  built  prior  to  18  5 8 and  some  of  them  go  back  well 
over  two  centuries.  Only  14  of  the  buildings  are  fire- 
proof, according  to  a Port  Authority  survey,  and  only 
four  were  erected  since  1915.  In  many  cases  the  upper 
floors  are  vacant  and  boarded. 

If  the  area  is  taken  over  it  will  mark  the  last  of  what 
has  been  known  for  generations  as  "Little  Old  New 
York.”  It  encompasses  what  was  the  original  New 
Amsterdam;  and  a number  of  small,  narrow  streets  will 
be  wiped  out.  Such  old  thoroughfares  as  Fulton  and 
John  Streets,  Maiden  Lane,  Water  and  Pearl  Streets 
would  be  affected  at  least  in  part. 

All  traces  of  the  New  Amsterdam  founded  in  1625 
have  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  changes  now  pro- 
posed would  eliminate  a part  of  New  York  City  almost 
untouched  since  the  18  th  century.  The  site  of  the  first 
Stadt  Huys,  or  city  hall,  at  33  Pearl  Street,  is  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  land  that  would  be  taken  over. 

One  of  the  five  plaques  erected  by  the  Holland 
Society  in  1895  to  mark  historic  places  dating  back  to 
the  days  of  New  Amsterdam  is  affixed  to  the  wall  over 
the  doorway  of  the  structure  now  standing  on  the  site 
of  the  Stadt  Huys.  The  other  plaques  are  in  the  Custom 
House  to  mark  the  first  Dutch  port,  in  the  wall  of  the 
building  at  45  Broadway  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
first  houses  were  erected,  in  the  wall  of  the  building  at 
Broadway  and  Cedar  Street  where  one  of  the  famous 
early  taverns  stood,  and,  until  recent  years,  in  the  wall  of 
a building  near  St.  Mark’s  marking  the  site  of  a pear 
tree  that  once  grew  on  the  farm  of  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Manhattan  Island  has  passed  through  three  periods  of 
distinct  change  from  the  days  when  it  was  a small 
Dutch  settlement  down  to  the  present  time.  The  past 
IS  recalled  by  many  of  the  street  names  and  by  compari- 
son of  modern  and  oldtime  maps.  Broad  Street,  in  the 

A biographical  note  of  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  appeared  in  the 
October  1961  issue  of  de  Halve  Maen  at  page  5. 


mid-1600’s,  was  the  Heere  Gracht,  a stream  which  the 
settlers  developed  into  a canal  after  the  fashion  of  their 
homeland.  The  wide  street  of  today  was  created  when 
the  British  filled  in  the  canal-like  artery.  Brugh  Straet, 
or  Bridge  Street,  was  named  for  a bridge  that  crossed 
over  the  Heere  Gracht  at  a point  where  Bridge  and 
Broad  streets  now  meet. 

The  roadway  first  called  Brouwer  Straet  later  became 
Stone  Street,  taking  its  name  from  the  stone  blocks 
that  made  it  the  first  paved  thoroughfare  on  Manhattan 
Island.  The  wife  of  a brewer  by  the  name  of  Oloff  Van 
Cortlandt  complained  so  much  about  the  dust  that  the 
town  burghers  decided  to  quiet  her  by  putting  down  a 
rough  stone  surface.  People  from  the  entire  settlement 
came  to  view  the  unusual  road  and  referred  to  it  in  jest 
as  the  "stone”  street.  A map  of  early  New  Amsterdam 
also  shows  a Conraet  Ten  Eyck  living  near  the  corner  of 
bet  Marckvelt  Steegje,  or  Marketfield  alley,  and  the 
Heere  Gracht.  He  was  called  Coentje  by  his  neighbors. 
The  path  he  took  from  his  house  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness eventually  became  known  as  Coenties  Slip  and 
Coenties  Alley. 

Marketfield  Street  and  Petticoat  Lane  in  the  rear  of 
the  new  skyscraper  at  2 Broadway  were  originally  the 
Marckvelt  Steegje.  It  was  a path  through  the  field 
from  Heere  Gracht  to  an  open  market  {bet  Marckvelt) 
on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Bowling  Green  Park.  Later 
Bowling  Green  became  a drill  field  and,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  it  was  not  a bowling  place  until  1732, 
when  three  citizens  living  nearby  were  allowed  by  the 
town  fathers  to  engage  in  lawn  bowling. 

M any  of  the  old  Dutch  street  names  below  Wall  Street 
were  changed  while  the  British  were  in  control,  from 
1664  until  1783,  and  new  ones  were  added.  After  the 
Revolution,  Great  Queen  Street  became  Pearl  Street, 
Little  Queen  Street  was  changed  to  Cedar  Street,  Crown 
Street  to  Liberty  Street,  and  King  Street  to  Pine  Street. 

Greenwich  Street,  now  over  2000  feet  from  the 
waterfront,  almost  fronted  on  the  shoreline  as  late  as 
1767.  Similarly,  Water  Street,  once  near  the  East 
River  was  named  because  parts  of  it  were  under  water 
at  times.  The  thoroughfare  is  now  two  city  blocks 
from  the  river. 

The  filling  in  of  shoreline  on  both  the  East  and  Hud- 
son Rivers  has  changed  the  entire  section.  Years  ago, 
ocean-going  sailing  vessels  anchored  at  piers  and  wharfs 
on  the  proposed  site  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  These 
piers  and  wharfs  were  buried  as  the  land  was  reclaimed 
by  filling  from  the  old  shorefront  to  the  present  bulk- 
head line  along  South  Street.  Because  some  of  the 
structures  of  the  proposed  trade  center  would  be  located 
over  the  old  shoreline,  buried  timber  piers,  wharfs  and 
ship  hulks  as  well  as  old  building  foundations,  un- 
doubtedly would  be  encountered,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  various  artifacts  directly  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam  may  be  brought  to  light. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  builders  of  the  West  Side  sub- 
way came  upon  the  half-burned  hulk  of  Adrian  Block’s 
ship  Tiger  many  feet  underground  when  excavating  at 
Cortlandt  and  Church  Streets.  It  was  beached  in  1614 
when  a fire  broke  out  on  board. 

Fort  Amsterdam  was  originally  laid  out  in  162  5 by 
Krijn  Frederijekse,  an  engineer  sent  out  from  Holland. 
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Thus  the  present  Custom  House,  built  at  the  same  loca- 
tion, is  probably  on  the  most  historic  site  in  New  York 
City.  The  fort  was  at  first  constructed  with  sod  walls 
and  palisades,  but  these  had  been  replaced  or  re-faced 
with  stone  by  1664.  Upon  the  walls  were  mounted 
42  guns,  mostly  brass  twelve-  and  eighteen-pounders. 
Within  the  enclosure  of  one  hundred  yards  square  stood 
the  Governor’s  house,  barracks  and  the  church. 

From  the  rocky  point  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
friends  of  departing  voyagers  had  their  last  view  of  the 
disappearing  sails  beyond  the  Narrows.  The  name  of 
Schreijers  Hock,  or  Weepers’  Point,  bestowed  upon  this 
spot  recalled  to  the  settlers  the  Schreijersforen,  where 
in  Old  Amsterdam  stood  the  harborside  tower  at  which 
the  relatives  of  departing  voyagers  tearfully  bade  them 
farewell. 

On  the  river  shore  rose  the  house  of  Director  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  built  in  16  5 8.  Later  it  became  known  as 
the  "White  Hall,”  and  gave  its  name  to  the  present 
Whitehall  Street. 

The  East  River  was  protected  at  first  by  wooden 
piles  and  sheathing,  and  later  by  stone.  From  the  shore 
various  extensions  and  bulkheads  were  built  out  to  form 
havens  for  river  craft.  These  havens  gradually  became 
filled  with  waste  and  dredgings  which  caused  new  ex- 
tensions to  be  made,  until  the  three  blocks  at  present 
lying  between  Pearl  Street  and  the  river  were  all  filled 
in  and  added  to  Manhattan  Island. 


DEVELOPING  “FINDS”  IN  READING 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
of  Christian  Corps  to  the  same  belonging.” 

As  stated,  this  conveyance  is  well  known,  being  the 
first  deed  entered  in  the  Dutchess  County  Clerk’s 
records  at  Poughkeepsie,  previous  deeds  having  been 
(and  still  being)  recorded  mostly  in  the  Ulster  County 
Clerk’s  office  at  Kingston.  Elting  cites  the  1707  grant 
of  land  from  "Myndert  harmse  of  pogkeepsink  to  Jan 
Osterom  of  Pogkeepsink.”  This  carried  with  it  "ye 
previlege  of  cutting  timber  and  wood  and  Mowing  of 
grasse  for  hay  in  ye  Meadows  and  pastering  of  Cattle  & 
horses”  on  land  which  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  Robert 
Sanders.  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogart  (literally.  Jacobus 
from  the  orchard)  was  of  course  the  son  of  "Myndert 
harmse”  (Myndert  Harmense  van  Den  Bogart). 
Myndert  and  Robert  Sanders  were  the  two  Albany  resi- 
dents who  in  1686  obtained  a patent  of  land  from 
Governor  Dongan  for  the  part  of  Dutchess  County 
comprising  the  present-day  Poughkeepsie  area. 

In  the  year  1687 — a fact  unknown  to  historians  until 
mid- 1930  when  a 1687  lease  turned  up,  in  a collection 
of  colonial  papers  owned  by  Johnston  Livingston  Red- 
mond of  New  York  City  and  Tivoli,  Dutchess  County 
(now  in  the  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.)  — 
Harmense  and  Sanders  leased  a portion  of  the  patent 
(a  few  acres  leading  from  the  Hudson  River  up  the  hill 
and  the  kill  from  near  the  present  location  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  railroad  station)  to  two  Dutchmen,  Hen- 
drick Jansz  Oostrom  and  Baltus  Barentszen  Van  Kleeck 
(Balthazar  Barntsz).  Of  these  two  lessees  the  latter’s 
sister,  Elsje  Barents,  was  Sanders’  wife.  "Jan  Osterom” 
was  probably  the  eldest  son  of  Hendrick  Jansz  Oostrom. 

The  1930  discovery,  with  the  details  about  the  houses 
to  be  erected  by  the  two  pioneers  and  their  families, 
resulted  in  a re-dating  to  1687  of  the  founding  of 
Poughkeepsie,  which  had  previously  been  thought  to 
have  been  about  four  or  five  years  later.  Consequently 


in  1937  the  city  observed  its  2 5 0th  anniversary  with  a 
week  of  celebration,  including  addresses  by  two  neigh- 
bors, President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau,  and  an  historical  pilgrim- 
mage  from  the  strand  (beach)  and  cove  (long  since 
filled  in)  on  the  Hudson  River,  up  the  Fallkill,  using 
the  route  presumably  taken  by  Baltus  Barentszen  Van 
Kleeck,  to  the  point  where  he  built  his  twenty-foot 
square  house  in  the  summer  of  1687. 

The  memorial  program  of  1937  carried  as  a cover 
illustration  a picture  in  color  of  the  larger  house  which 
he  built  in  1702  on  the  same  site.  Years  ago  this  house 
was  pictured  frequently  in  Holland  Society  Year  Books 
in  connection  with  accounts  of  the  annual  Leyden  Day 
dinner  of  the  Dutchess  County  Branch  of  the  Society. 
The  house,  at  one  time  the  oldest  building  in  Pough- 
keepsie, was  razed  in  1 83  5 to  widen  Mill  Street,  the 
structure  having  by  then  come,  through  marriage,  into 
the  possession  of  the  Vassar  family.  It  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  Crannell  House,  also  long  since  gone, 
which  belonged  to  the  city’s  leading  Tory,  Bartholomew 
Crannell,  and  his  wife  Tryntje  Van  Kleeck,  a grand- 
daughter of  Baltus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  confused  with  the 
extant  Clinton  House,  a state  historic  site  long  known 
as  the  Van  Kleeck-Hay  House,  which  was  built  in  1765 
by  Captain  Hugh  Van  Kleeck,  a great-grandson  of 
Baltus  and  a grandson  of  Barent,  for  the  first  of  his 
three  wives,  Maria,  who  was  a daughter  of  Clear  Everitt, 
His  Majesty’s  High  Sheriff. 

The  Elting  paper  discusses  town  government,  the  town 
meeting,  the  holding  of  lands  in  common,  and  other 
features  of  the  Dutch  colonial  period  in  terms  of  their 
origins  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  lower  Palatinate 
east  of  the  Rhine  from  the  thirteenth  century,  "and 
probably  much  earlier.”  Elting  emphasizes  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  New  England  school  of  historians, 
the  Dutch  in  New  Netherland  did  not  borrow  the 
township  idea  from  New  England.  In  this  he  cites 
Dr.  Adams’  "The  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England 
Towns,”  appearing  in  volume  one  of  the  same  series  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies. 

Elting’s  study  contains  much  of  interest  concerning 
a number  of  the  earliest  settlements,  especially  New 
Paltz,  in  what  is  now  New  York  State.  This  was  three 
centuries  before  the  era  of  the  "hot  rod,”  but  apparently 
"waggon  racing”  was  a problem  in  New  Amsterdam. 
An  edict  of  July  12,  16  57  provided  that  "No  person 
shall  race  with  carts  and  wagons,  in  the  streets  within 
the  villages,  but  the  driver  while  passing  through  vil- 
lages must  walk  by  the  side  of  his  horse  or  vehicle.” 

Perhaps  by  now  it  has  become  apparent  that,  in 
historical  reading,  as  in  genealogical  research,  "one 
thing  leads  to  another.” 


PHONEY  AS  A THREE-DOLLAR  BILL? 

There  was  a time  in  19th  century  New  York  when 
three-dollar  banknotes  commanded  the  respect  due 
legal  tender  and  also  pictorially  acknowledged  an  in- 
debtedness to  the  Dutch.  Bills  in  this  denomination, 
issued  by  the  St.  Nicholas  Bank  here,  show  a picture  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  in  the  upper  left  and  one  of  good  St. 
Nicholas  himself  at  lower  right.  A specimen  of  the 
note,  stated  to  have  been  emitted  by  the  St.  Nicholas 
Bank  of  New  York,  corporate  successor  in  1882  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  National  Bank,  organized  186  5,  is  on  dis- 
play at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Museum  of  Moneys 
of  the  World,  12  54  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Early  Dutch-American  Names 

by  George  Olin  Zabriskie 


Difficult  identification  problems  arise 
in  tracing  evolution  of  surnames,  and 
given  names  of  17th  century  settlers. 

Genealogical  research  in  the  records  of  the  early 
Dutch-American  families  is  usually  more  difficult 
than  most  other  American  research.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  this  rests  with  the  nomenclature  for  both 
surnames  and  given  names,  and  with  the  conversion 
from  the  Dutch  into  anglicized  name  forms. 

The  Hollanders  were,  as  a people,  adopting  perma- 
nent surnames  during  the  New  Netherland  period  of 
history.  With  many  exceptions  (e.g..  Haring,  Bogert, 
Bertholf,  Kip) , the  Dutch  used  only  a patronymic  sur- 
name, that  is,  the  surname  of  the  children  was  the  first 
name  of  the  father,  plus  an  ending  such  as  s,  se,  sen,  or 
zoon.  Thus  the  surname  changed  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  This  patronymic  system  in  modified  form 
was  retained  by  many  Dutch-American  families  until 
the  early  1800’s  and  in  some  instances  even  later. 
Permanent  surnames  were  adopted  and  the  patronymic 
used  as  a middle  initial,  or  occasionally  as  a middle  name. 

These  permanent  surnames  were  often  the  already 
established  patronymic  name  (e.g.,  Ryerson).  Others 
were  usually  place-names  although  some  were  occupa- 
tional (e.g.,  Kuyper-Cooper)  or  characteristic  (e.g., 
De  Lange-DeLong)  names.  In  America,  place-name 
surnames  often  stemmed  from  the  European  home  of 
the  immigrant  ancestor.  This  could  be  a province 
(e.g..  Van  Gelder) , a city  (e.g.,  Van  Antwerp),  a 
smaller  locality  (e.g..  Van  Winkle)  or  characteristic  of 
a locality  (e.g..  Van  Buskirk  — church  in  the  woods). 

Now  to  discuss  two  actual  situations  which  illustrate 
problem  areas.  ( 1 ) Garret  Garretse  came  to  America 
from  Wagening  in  Gelderland,  Holland.  Some  of  his 
descendants  are  Van  Wagoners,  some  are  Garretsons  and 
others  are  Garrisons.  (2)  Christian  Barentse  and  Jan 
Corneliuse  both  came  from  Hoorn  (not  necessarily  the 
same  Hoorn).  The  descendants  of  both  used  Van  Horn 
as  a surname.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
related,  in  spite  of  the  statement  by  the  compiler  of  a 
Van  Horn  genealogy  that  Christian  and  Jan  were 
"undoubtedly  brothers.”  Obviously  they  were  not,  as 
their  patronymic  names  of  Barentse  and  Corneliuse 
show  they  had  different  fathers. 

Conversion  from  the  Dutch  forms  of  surnames  to 
anglicized  form  does  not  usually  cause  great  difficulty. 
The  Dutch  Van  (meaning  "of”  or  "from”)  was  re- 
tained in  most  cases  although  in  at  least  one  instance  — 
Westervelt  — the  Van  was  dropped.  Alterations  in 
spelling  can  usually  be  identified.  Thus  we  have  such 
changes  as  Verveelen  to  Van  Valen,  Van  Naerden  to 
Van  Orden,  Van  Imbroch  to  Van  Emburgh,  and,  a little 
more  difficult.  Van  Kouwenhoven  to  Conover. 

The  conversion  of  given  names  does  cause  difficulty. 
A case  in  point.  In  the  Zabriskie  family,  the  father  of 
our  maternal  ancestor  was  Joost  Vanderlinde.  Joost, 

Georoe  O.  Zabriskie,  author  and  expert  genealogist,  has  con- 
ducted researches  in  Zabriskie  family  history  during  spare  time 
for  many  years.  The  resultant  study  is  soon  to  be  published  in 
a book  of  more  than  a thousand  pages.  In  government  service 
as  U.S.  Army  program  coordinator  in  Hawaii,  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  in  Honolulu. 


according  to  the  "conversion  tables”  is  Justus  in  Eng- 
lish. But  in  the  Zabriskie  family  it  usually  became 
George,  even  though  the  usual  Dutch  form  of  George 
is  Joris.  So,  if  your  search  in  the  Dutch  language 
records  pertains  to  the  Zabriskie  family,  you  look  for 
"Joost.”  But  if  it  pertains  to  the  Brinkerhoff  family, 
for  example,  you  look  for  "Joris.” 

Now  a problem  area  in  reverse.  Aaltje  was  often  used 
as  a female  name.  But  to  search  in  the  records  for  an 
Aaltje  who  has  changed  to  an  anglicized  form  of  her 
name  you  must  look  for  Altie,  Alta,  Alida,  Adaline, 
Ellen,  Helen,  Eleanor  (although  this  was  usually 
Neeltje),  Aletta,  Letty,  to  list  just  a few  given  names 
derived  from  Aaltje. 

Another  type  of  difficulty  arises  when  the  first  letters 
of  given  names  were  changed  in  the  conversion  process, 
to  demonstrate.  Dirck  Kuyper  died  in  the  mid-1700’s 
when  Dutch  forms  were  used  almost  entirely.  How- 
ever, his  gravestone  reads  "Richard  Cooper”.  His  sons 
would  use  the  first  letter  of  his  given  name  as  a patro- 
nymic initial  — but  did  they  use  a "D”  or  an  "R”? 
And,  if  already  using  a "D”  when  the  father  converted 
from  Dirck  to  Richard,  did  they  change  the  "D”  to  an 
"R”?  And  did  a grandchild  baptized  Dirck  Kuyper 
(say.  Smith)  become  Richard  Cooper  Smith?  On  the 
other  hand,  was  there  a Richard  Cooper  Smith,  while 
the  grandfather  was  still  Dirck  Kuyper? 

All  of  this  would  not  be  so  bad  if  only  one  form  or 
spelling  of  each  surname  were  to  be  found  in  the 
records.  But  such  was  not  always  the  case,  for  in  one 
record  a man  could  use  his  patronymic  only  (e.g.,  Dirck 
Garretse),  and  in  another  record  a place-name  surname 
(e.g.,  Dirck  Van  Tricht,  Tright),  while  in  still  another 
record  he  may  use  a different  surname  (Dirck  Van 
Duyn,  Dien).  In  one  instance,  these  three  aspects  are 
seen  with  the  same  man:  he  married  Geertje  Hendricks, 
widow  of  Andries  Hoppe.  And  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion Van  Dien  was  at  times  spelled  Verduyn.  This 
particular  situation  was  still  further  confused  by  the 
fact  that  Geertje,  even  though  she  married  Dirck  Gar- 
retse in  1660  and  bore  him  a child  in  1661,  is  later 
referred  to  in  the  records  as  Geertje  Hoppe,  the  surname 
of  her  first  husband. 

Two  aspects  of  early  Dutch-American  nomenclature 
are  helpful  to  the  genealogist.  In  the  first  place,  chil- 
dren were  named  after  relatives;  usually  the  first  two 
sons  and  the  first  two  daughters  carried  the  given  names 
of  their  grandparents.  This  fact  helps  establish  the 
ancestry  of  the  parents.  Secondly,  the  patronymic 
initial,  already  discussed,  helps  establish  paternal  ancestry. 

The  challenge  presented  by  early  American  Dutch 
research  is  great.  But  after  learning  to  handle  the 
unique  problems  which  arise,  one  finds  that  this  research 
has  rewards  of  satisfaction  to  the  genealogist  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  less  difficult  areas  of  American 
family  history. 

Even  then,  mechanical  error  can  create  havoc.  To 
cite  an  instance,  consider  the  story  of  "Albert  Zabriskie’s 
Five  Sons”  on  page  16  of  the  last  issue.  In  it  the  last 
two  sentences  of  the  paragraph  about  Jan  Zaborowskij 
should  be  corrected  to  read  as  follows:  "Her  dates  and 
places  of  birth  and  death  are  not  known.  Her  seven 
children  by  Jan  all  married.” 
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THE  HUGUENOTS  OF  NEW  PALTZ 

{Continued  jrom  Page  8) 

T he  Patentees  were  "freemen.”  They  were  never  under 
any  form  of  debt  to  a government  or  to  any  person; 
all  could  read  and  write,  and  all  appear  in  the  records 
as  yeomen.  Without  exception  they  possessed  financial 
means  brought  out  of  Europe.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  prepared  for  the  journey  financially  before  leaving 
Mannheim,  Speyer  and  other  points  of  departure.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  leads  us  to  this  conclusion,  which  ex- 
plains why  Abraham  Hasbrouck  remained  over  two 
years  in  Europe  after  his  brother  Jean  left  for  Kingston. 
It  appears  that  Abraham,  being  single,  stayed  behind  to 
obtain  the  funds  he  later  brought  over. 

None  of  the  Patentees  ever  placed  the  name  of  his 
mother  or  father  in  the  family  bible,  although  some 
left  space  for  them  at  top  of  the  page.  Why  was  this 
so?  Quite  evidently  they  still  feared  the  government  of 
France.  French  Canada  was  not  far  away,  and  during 
their  time  England  and  France  were  vying  for  control 
of  North  America.  The  Patentees  and  their  children 
could  not  be  sure  of  the  outcome;  thus  it  would  have 
been  most  unwise  to  leave  family  records  that  might 
mean  disaster  for  their  kinfolk  in  the  event  of  French 
success.  It  was  better  to  begin  anew,  and  omit  certain 
names  from  their  papers.  This  of  course  leads  us  to 
assume  the  parents  of  the  Patentees  were  prominent  on 
the  lists  of  proscribed  Huguenots  held  by  agents  of  the 
French  king. 

While  each  of  the  ten  older  men  of  the  twelve  Paten- 
tees was  a leader  in  his  own  right,  Louis  DuBois  became 
their  acknowledged  head  when  the  group  obtained  their 
Indian  deed  in  1677  and  a confirmatory  grant,  or 
patent,  from  Governor  Edmund  Andros.  Why  should 
Louis  DuBois  have  been  the  leader?  First  and  perhaps 
foremost,  he  had  lived  in  America  longer  than  the  rest. 
A keen  bargainer,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Dutch 
from  prior  residence  at  Hurley,  he  also  knew  the  ways 
of  the  English.  His  father-in-law  Matthias  Blanshan 
was  a shrewd  judge  of  affairs,  and  Louis  had  learned 
much  from  him  and  as  well  from  his  own  brother-in- 
law,  Anthony  Crispell  of  Hurley.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Louis  DuBois  returned  to  his  home  near 
Kingston  after  the  first  years  of  New  Paltz,  while  his 
sons  and  their  families  carried  on  in  the  new  community. 

Abraham  Hasbrouck  was  the  military  leader,  a posi- 
tion his  prior  experience  with  the  English  army  quali- 
fied him  to  assume.  His  friendship  with  Governor 
Andros  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  for  the  Patentees 
obtaining  so  large  and  valuable  a tract  of  land,  much 
of  it  bordering  the  Hudson.  Abraham  Hasbrouck  had 
many  "contacts”  that  were  useful  when  the  Patentees 
needed  to  know  which  way  the  political  winds  were 
blowing.  He  could  be  counted  on  to  get  a job  done 
quickly.  His  brother  Jean  was  more  inclined  to  be 
cautious.  Abraham’s  descendants  may  be  found  in 
service  of  the  nation  to  this  day;  they  liked  the  military 
life,  and  still  do.  Abraham  was  loyal  to  the  French 
church  but  it  was  Jean,  his  brother,  who  led  the  family 
in  religious  zeal.  Abraham  probably  was  the  most 
liberal  of  the  Patentees,  except  for  Hugo  Freer. 

Jean  (or  Jan)  Hasbrouck  was  the  merchant,  wise  in 
the  ways  of  business,  cautious,  firm  in  his  convictions 
and  deeply  religious.  He  could  be  relied  upon  when  it 
came  to  decisions  requiring  business  judgment.  There 
is  this  enigma  in  his  life  story:  why  did  his  eldest  son 
Abraham  sail  away  to  England?  Jean  never  gave  up 


hope  that  his  son  would  return,  as  is  proven  by  his  will. 
But  the  son  never  came  back,  and  the  circumstances  re- 
main a mystery.  Possibly  he  left  descendants  in  Eng- 
land; there  is  a branch  of  English  Hasbroucks  (the 
Hasbrooks)..  Jean  Hasbrouck  and.  Louis  Bevier  were  a 
balancing  element  among  the  Patentees.  Jean’s  descend- 
ants have  been  merchants,  sohd,  reliable  citizens  who 
retain  an  acute  business  sense. 

Louis  Bevier,  pohshed  and  well  educated,  could  be 
termed  the  cultural  leader  of  the  Patentees.  His  in- 
fluence was  a stabilizing  one,  and  his  children  brought 
culture  to  the  homes  they  made.  An  unusual  circum- 
stance was  their  continued  residence  with  their  father, 
in  the  stone  house  now  known  as  the  Bevier-Elting 
House  on  Huguenot  Street,  for  some  time  beyond  the 
usual  age  for  marriage.  From  the  records  we  know  that 
Louis  Bevier  went  to  England,  and  by  tradition  even 
chanced  a visit  into  France;  the  identities  of  those  he  met 
while  abroad  are  unknown,  although  one  or  more  were 
probably  relatives.  Louis  signed  denization  papers  in 
England  but  returned  to  New  Paltz.  Soon  afterward, 
his  children  purchased  property  and  all  married.  When 
he  died  his  estate  was  valued  at  $90,000,  a fortune  for 
that  time.  Bevier  family  heirlooms  are  in  keeping  with 
the  culture  and  refinement  associated  with  that  family. 

C hristian  Deyo,  the  "grandfather”  in  New  Paltz,  was 
the  farmer.  Tradition  has  it  that  his  family  left  France 
some  years  before  the  others.  The  Deyos  lived  in  the 
Palatinate  at  an  early  date.  Dutch  records  at  Kingston 
give  the  birthplace  of  Christian’s  daughter  Maria  as 
Bavaria.  The  family  did  not  have  the  wealth  they 
possessed  in  France  but  they  brought  out  enough  and 
prospered.  Christian  taught  his  children  how  to  farm, 
and  his  four  daughters  and  one  son,  Pierre,  brought  this 
valuable  skill  to  New  Paltz.  Each  daughter  married  a 
Patentee.  The  Deyos  were  quiet,  hard-working  people, 
notable  for  civic  awareness  and  good  neighborliness. 
They  have  been  excellent  farmers,  inclined  to  be  silent 
until  asked  for  an  opinion,  and  marked  by  qualities  of 
determination  and  sound  common  sense. 

Hugo  Freer  was  in  some  respects  the  unknown 
quantity.  Where  he  came  from,  or  what  he  had  done 
for  a livelihood,  is  not  recorded.  He  appears  toward 
the  end  of  the  Huguenot  stay  in  Hurley,  and  came  as  a 
full  partner  of  the  twelve  men  to  New  Paltz.  None  of 
his  offspring  married  Patentees  or  their  children;  instead, 
they  espoused  members  of  Dutch  families,  thus  creating 
a belief  that  he  had  been  with  the  Dutch  for  some 
time.  Hugo  acquired  a great  deal  of  land.  Deeply  in- 
terested in  the  church,  he  became  one  of  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  French  congregation  at  New  Paltz.  He 
had  courage  and  a venturesome  spirit.  Of  all  the  Paten- 
tees, Hugo  Freer  left  the  fewest  records  with  which  to 
reconstruct  his  career;  and  in  other  ways  he  stands 
apart  from  his  co-venturers.  He  was  evidently  un- 
related to  any  of  them  before  coming  to  America;  quite 
likely  he  came  from  another  part  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bevier,  Hasbrouck  and  Deyo 
families  were  related  in  Europe.  The  Crispells  and 
DuBoises  were  related,  and  the  LeFevre  family,  it  seems, 
was  at  least  known  to  the  others  before  the  group 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Simon  and  Andries  LeFevre,  brothers,  and  very  much 
alike,  were  apparently  the  scholars  of  the  Patentees. 
From  the  old  records  we  assume  them  to  be  quiet  men, 
somewhat  withdrawn,  who  gave  the  little  group  the 
refinement  that  love  of  books  and  study  can  bring. 

{Continiu'd  on  Page  15) 
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The  Holland  Society’s  New  Index  of  Baptisms 

by  Helen  B.  Hartman 


New  technique  developed  by  Mr.  Ledley 
aids  genealogical  researches  in  records 
of  churches  in  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

An  index  can  be  a bore  and  a chore.  But  not  the 
Holland  Society’s  new  index  of  early  Dutch 
Church  baptisms.  The  spelling  of  surnames  in  these 
old  records  is  too  provocative  to  be  boring.  It  defies  too 
often  both  rules  and  common  sense,  and  the  indexer 
needs  to  be  detective,  genealogist,  and  caligrapher  to 
decipher  many  names.  It  is  a rare  page  that  does  not 
offer  a puzzle  to  be  solved  — or  two  or  three  — and  a 
puzzle  is  a challenge. 

The  cause  for  this  confusion  is,  generally  speaking, 
threefold.  Phonetic  spelling,  the  change  from  patro- 
nymics to  true  surnames,  and  illegible  handwriting;  all 
contrive  to  confound  the  worker. 

Phonetic  spelling  is  the  chief  villain.  Before  the 
nineteenth  century,  spelling  was  far  from  standardized 
— Noah  Webster  did  not  publish  his  "Speller”  until 
late  in  the  eighteenth  — and  people  were  accustomed 
to  the  variety  which  spelling  by  ear  was  bound  to 
produce.  So,  when  the  common  man  was  writing  bin 
for  been  and  tuk  for  took,  the  clergy,  though  well 
educated,  cannot  be  blamed  for  spelling  proper  names 
as  they  sounded,  especially  names  strange  to  them.  And 
in  a society  that  accepted  Mareyya  for  Maria  and  Aaber- 
ham  for  Abraham,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  sur- 
names lost  all  semblance  to  their  proper  form.  One 
wonders,  for  instance,  how  Peter  Kortscileys,  Kort- 
teseillis,  or  Corcilaus  really  spelled  his  name  and  who 
was  Richard  Skidgel,  Chidiel,  Skigget,  or  Kiggel.  Or 
what  surname  could  be  written  both  Comigan  and 
Corgal. 

Occasionally  pronouncing  a name  aloud  will  im- 
mediately suggest  its  proper  spelling.  Thus  Tsettweick 
is  easily  recognizable  as  Chadwick.  But  what  does 
Cuschnichan  or  Cuxchnichan  sound  like?  Or  Oiissom? 
Suggestions  are  invited. 

Simple  names  as  well  as  the  more  complex  have  their 
variations;  for  instance,  Dobbs  is  recorded  as  Dops 
and  Quick  as  Kwik  several  times.  The  letters  b and  p 
are  often  used  interchangeably,  as  are  d and  t,  w and  v, 
and  also  c,  k,  and  g.  It  is  this  practice  that  has  neces- 
sitated most  of  the  cross  references  in  the  index. 

In  one  Columbia  County  church  that  had  a German 
and  Dutch  congregation,  church  fathers  decided  to 
alternate  German  and  Dutch  ministers.  Spellings  of 
the  same  names  here  provide  interesting  variations  in 
German  and  Dutch  phonetics. 

Some  of  the  most  fascinating  spellings  appear  in 
records  from  Livingston  Manor  and  environs  where 
Dutch  domines  were  confronted  with  Scottish  names. 
Here  strange  spellings  conspired  with  strange  sounds 
to  tax  their  ingenuity,  but,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  the 
identity  usually  is  quite  obvious.  Makrigery  for 
McGregory,  Mackhlien  for  McLean,  M’Achentire  for 
McIntyre,  and  Makkendash  for  McIntosh  offer  no 
problems. 

Among  these  Scots  the  McArthurs  seemed  hopelessly 
tangled  at  first  with  the  McCartys.  It  began  with  Collin 
McCarty  in  1761,  a name  that  looked  properly  Irish. 
But  Duncan  McCarty  in  1765  raised  a doubt  as  to  the 


Irish  heritage,  and  when  a little  later  both  Collin  and 
Duncan  re-appeared  as  McArthurs,  a Scottish  origin 
seemed  more  likely.  McArthur  is  variously  spelled  in 
these  records:  McCarther,  McCarter,  and  M'Carterem 
to  mention  the  more  usual  forms  in  addition  to  the 
eight  or  ten  McCartys.  Many  of  this  clan  are  recorded 
in  Columbia  County.  Are  ancestors  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  among  them? 

Time  solves  some  problems,  unaided,  as  in  the 
McArthur  case.  Duckel  M’Duckal  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  1777.  The  following  year  he  became 
Dungeon  M’Duccell,  and  in  1783  he  emerged  as  Duncan 
McDougal. 

The  adoption  of  surnames,  as  patronymics  were 
abandoned,  added  its  measure  of  confusion.  The  name 
Canckelie  passed  through  Canckle,  Cankley,  Rankle, 
Kanklin,  Kankeling,  and  Conklingh  in  these  records  be- 
fore it  became  Conklin.  And  we  have  a hundred  or 
more  references  to  Duytzer,  Duysert,  Duyscher,  Diiyser, 
Duther,  De  Duyser,  De  Deutsher,  and  Diitcher,  its  final 
form.  Possibly  more  than  one  true  surname  is  repre- 
sented here,  but  the  various  spellings  are  used  so  indis- 
criminately that  it  is  impossible  to  unscramble  them 
without  making  a survey,  family  by  family.  And  where 
do  Duy,  Duyken,  Duycker,  and  Duysburgh  (one  refer- 
ence each)  come  in?  Are  they  related  to  the  Dutchers 
or  to  one  another?  Seemingly  neither  surname  nor 
spelling  was  established  when  such  records  were  made. 

As  Dr.  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw  explained  in  his  informative 
article  "Origins  of  Dutch  Surnames”  {de  Halve  Maen, 
January  19  59,  page  5),  descendants  of  the  Dutch  in  this 
country  "lost  all  knowledge  of  the  speech  of  their  old 
homeland  [and]  were  apt  to  mispronounce  and  misspell 
their  own  surnames.”  Every  early  Dutch  Church  regi- 
ster supports  him.  When  such  a simple  name  as  Van 
Etten  shows  variants  Van  At  ten.  Van  Oetten,  Van 
Natte,  and  V annaten,  the  wonder  is  that  any  correct 
spellings  have  managed  to  survive. 

Illegible  handwriting  and  the  errors  it  can  breed  are 
too  familiar  to  take  up  space  here. 

The  Holland  Society’s  new  index.  Executive  Secre- 
tary Ledley’s  idea,  differs  from  the  usual  kind  and  was 
designed  to  fill  a special  need.  To  date  it  covers  bap- 
tisms in  fifteen  churches  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  occasionally  into  the  nineteenth 
to  include  children  born  in  the  1790’s  but  baptised 
later.  These  records  have  not  been  indexed  heretofore. 

Cards  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  a child’s  sur- 
name only.  References  are  to  churches  and  years  rather 
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than  to  pages.  Each  church  bears  the  catalogue  number 
of  the  volume  in  which  its  records  are  found  in  the 
library,  and  on  the  cards  this  number  is  circled  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  figures.  Following  the  church 
number  are  the  years  of  the  recorded  baptisms.  Since 
most  of  the  baptisms  are  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
these  years  are  designated  by  the  last  two  digits  only; 
for  seventeenth-  and  nineteenth-century  dates,  years  are 
given  in  full. 

This  ingenious  scheme  has  unique  advantages  over  a 
page  index.  In  the  first  place,  a searcher  looking  for  a 
child  born,  say,  around  1760,  knows  at  a glance  whether 
or  not  a baptism  was  recorded  about  that  date  in  any 
of  the  churches  listed.  Of  course  a reasonable  — or 
unreasonable  — lapse  of  time  betwen  birth  and  baptism 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  second  place, 
by  running  through  the  circled  numbers,  he  will  easily 
follow  the  migrations  of  a family  and  its  branches. 
And  finally,  this  new  work  has  the  great  virtue  of  being 
a composite  index  of  many  churches.  When  finished, 
it  will  provide  Holland  Society  members  with  an  ex- 
cellent reference  tool  and  save  hours  of  searching  as 
well  as  wear  and  tear  on  the  old  registers. 


Derivation  of  Bogart  Family 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  hundred 
years  or  so,  to  trace  the  record  of  the  Bogart  families  in 
this  country.  The  reason  for  this  stems  from  the 
erroneous  premise  that  the  family  had  a single,  common 
ancestor  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  Dutch  pioneer 
families. 

Dingman  Versteeg,  noted  historian  and  genealogist 
of  the  Dutch  colonial  era,  stated  in  1911  that  the  name 
Bogart,  "in  all  its  various  forms,  is  a highly  respectable 
one,  not  only  in  the  land  of  its  origin  but  also  in  the 
country  where  it  has  borne  so  many  pioneers  ...  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  name  was  so  numerously  repre- 
sented by  separate  lines,  some  of  whom  were  related 
while  more  were  not”  (Neu’  Netherland  Register,  pub. 
New  York  [June  -July,  1911],  I,  88,  100). 

No  other  name  associated  with  New  Netherland  was 
so  prevalent  and  surely  none  created  so  much  confusion 
and  lack  of  identity  as  appears  in  the  official  records  of 
the  colony.  Unlike  other  Dutch  families,  the  vast 
majority  of  Bogarts  in  this  country  are  descended  from 
eight  or  ten  pioneers  of  this  name  who  came  here  from 
Holland  before  1675.  The  early  historians  of  New 
Netherland  mentioned  some  of  these  pioneers  but  their 
accounts  were  scattered  and  they  made  no  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  them,  perhaps  because  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  separate  identities  or  that  the  task  of 
separating  them  was  a formidable  one. 

Early  pioneers  by  the  name  of  Bogart  (with  its  vari- 
ants and  with  or  without  prefix  or  suffix),  who  settled 
here  before  1675,  were: 

1.  Cornelius  Cornelisz  Bogaert — settled  in  Albany. 

2.  Tunis  Gysbert  Bogaert — settled  in  Brooklyn. 

3.  Gysbert  Cornelisz  Bogaert — settled  in  Catskill. 

4.  Jans  Laurens  Bogaert — settled  in  Bedford,  Brook- 
lyn, later  Harlem,  Manhattan. 

5.  Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus — settled  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. This  is  the  celebrated  domine  who  perished 
with  ex-Director  William  Kieft  and  others  when  the 
ship  Princess  in  which  they  were  returning  to  Holland 
was  wrecked  on  the  Welsh  coast  in  1647. 


6.  Joost  Boogaert — was  in  Delaware,  returned  to 
Holland. 

7.  Harmen  Myndertsz  van  den  Bogaert — settled  in 
New  Amsterdam,  later  Schenectady. 

8.  Cornelius  Jansz  Boogaert — settled  in  Brooklyn, 
later  New  Jersey. 

9.  Jacob  Uyt  den  Boogaert — settled  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. 

10.  Gysbert  Elbertsen  Uyt  den  Boogaert — settled  in 
New  Amsterdam;  brother  of  Jacob. 

Of  these  pioneer  families,  the  first  four  were  first- 
cousins,  but  they  were  unrelated  to  the  others  who  in 
turn,  so  far  as  known,  were  unrelated  to  one  another 
with  the  exception  of  Gysbert  and  Jacob  Uyt  den 
Boogaert. 

Regardless  of  the  original  names  of  these  settlers, 
their  descendants  today  are  mainly  known  as  Bogert 
and  Bogart  — although  there  are  a few  who  adhere  to 
the  traditional  prefix  “Van”  or  “Van  der,”  and  some  of 
the  Bogardus  family  are  known  as  Bogert  or  Bogart. 
Neither  the  prefix  nor  the  fact  that  some  spell  the  name 
with  an  “e”  or  an  “a”  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  identity  of  a family,  for  no  arbitrary  rule  is  appli- 
cable in  this  respect.  In  Holland  the  name  originally 
was  Boomgart  but  was  commonly  known  there  as 
Bogaert. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Bogert-Bogart  pioneers  had  large 
families,  and,  when  settlements  expanded  over  the  years 
and  further  migration  began,  members  of  these  families 
trailed  one  another  and  fanned  out  over  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States.  By  1725  there  were  second-  and 
third-generation  representatives  in  many  a settlement 
in  the  colonies. 

Besides  those  living  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  Queens  and  Nassau  counties  on  Long 
Island,  there  were  others  residing  at  Staten  Island, 
Albany,  Rensselaerswyck,  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie,  and 
other  localities  in  Rockland,  Orange,  Ulster,  Greene, 
Columbia,  Dutchess,  Saratoga,  Westchester,  Delaware 
and  Schenectady  counties  in  this  State.  Also,  they 
lived  at  Hackensack  and  Bergen,  and  in  the  Hacken- 
sack, Passaic  and  Raritan  Valleys  of  New  Jersey  and  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  several  Bogert-Bogart  families  in  Canada  today 
are  descended  from  three  of  the  four  first-cousins  men- 
tioned above  and  another  unrelated  family  is  descended 
from  the  van  den  Bogaert  family.  These  families  were 
United  Loyalists  who  went  to  Canada  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  period.  Many  of  their  descendants  even- 
tually returned  to  the  United  States. 

Of  these  early  pioneers,  Cornelius  Jansz  Boogaert  left 
the  largest  progeny.  The  others  in  order  of  number 
were  Jan  Laurens  Bogaert,  Harmen  Myndertsz  van  den 
Bogaert,  Cornelius  Corneliszn  Bogaert,  Tunis  Gysbert 
Bogaert,  and  Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  much  has  come  to  light  regard- 
ing the  identity  of  these  settlers  and,  as  time  passes,  more 
accurate  distinctions  between  them  and  their  respective 
lines  will  become  more  practicable. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  families  of  an 
estimated  40  percent  of  the  present  membership  of  the 
Holland  Society  at  one  time  or  another  intermarried 
with  one  or  more  descendants  of  the  various  Bogart 
pioneers.  [J.A.B.] 

EARLY  GERMAN  SETTLERS  HERE 

Among  earliest  settlers  of  the  Dutch  colony  on  the 
Delaware  1656-57  were  people  from  western  Germany. 
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THE  HUGUENOTS  OF  NEW  PALTZ 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 

Easy-going  by  nature,  they  were  not  especially  fond  of 
farming,  like  the  Deyos,  but  did  their  share  to  make  the 
settlement  prosperous.  Both  brothers  died  before  old 
age  came,  so  that  most  of  our  records  about  them  are 
from  the  children  of  Simon. 

T he  Street  of  the  Huguenots  in  New  Paltz,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  America,  is  lined  with  homes  that  long  pre- 
date the  Revolution.  Still  in  active,  normal  use  as  in 
the  time  of  the  exiles,  these  steep-roofed  stone  houses 
were  built  in  the  late  17th  and  early  18  th  centuries  to 
replace  the  early  log  cabins.  Down  through  the  years 
these  properties  have  been  admirably  maintained,  mostly 
by  families  descended  from  the  first  settlers.  The  street 
itself  not  long  ago  was  certified  as  a site  of  exceptional 
historical  value  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

Three  of  the  old  stone  houses  are  now  owned  by  the 
Huguenot  Historical  Society  of  New  Paltz.  Built 
respectively  by  Abraham  Hasbrouck  (in  1712),  by  Jean 
Hasbrouck  (1712),  and  by  Hugo  Freer  (1720),  the 
first  two  contain  Society-sponsored  museums  of  Ameri- 
cana. The  Louis  Bevier  house  dating  back  to  1694  is 
still  owned  by  members  of  the  family.  The  Old  Fort, 
built  in  1705  to  protect  New  Paltz  against  Indian  at- 
tack and  long  a community  center,  is  now  staffed  to 
serve  visitors  who  come  by  the  hundreds  every  year 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  inspect  an  authentic  part 
of  America’s  heritage. 

To  preserve  the  street  and  its  fine  stone  houses  intact 
against  encroaching  "progress”  in  the  form  of  motels 
and  housing  projects  requires  constant  effort  as  well  as 
financial  support.  The  Huguenot  Historical  Society  is 
aided  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  Paltz 
and  the  Jamison  Foundation,  and  progress  is  being  made, 
even  though  funds  are  greatly  needed.  It  is  believed 
that  those  of  Huguenot  ancestry  throughout  the  coun- 
try, if  made  aware  of  the  situation,  could  through  dona- 
tions accomplish  a great  deal  to  secure  the  future  of  the 
entire  village.  Public-spirited  citizens  everywhere,  in 
fact,  should  take  part  in  saving  the  last  symbol  of  the 
Huguenots  that  has  retained  its  houses,  records  and 
name. 


NEW  JERSEY’S  ‘^MOBILE”  HISTORY 

Among  the  many  interesting  features  of  New  Jersey’s 
unique  "Historymobile,”  currently  being  driven  around 
that  State  to  inform  citizens  of  the  New  Jersey  Tercen- 
tenary to  be  celebrated  in  1964,  is  an  outline  map  show- 
ing the  routes  taken  by  at  least  two  famous  explorers 
for  the  Dutch.  Colored  tapes  are  used  to  depict  the 
voyages  made  by  Henry  Hudson  and  Captain  Cornelis 
Jacobsen  May  along  the  Jersey  coast  during  the  17th 
century.  Visitors  are  told  via  a taped  message,  that 
Hudson  was  probably  one  of  the  first  to  sight  what  is 
today  New  Jersey  and  that  the  name  of  Barnegat  was 
given  to  the  upper  portion  of  Long  Beach  Island  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  novel  trailer  unit,  a gift  to  the  Tercentenary 
Commission  from  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company 
and  Ford  Motor  Company,  will  travel  throughout  the 
State  for  the  next  three  years  to  schools,  shopping 
centers  and  fairs.  Within  the  trailer  are  a number  of 
colorful  exhibits,  displays  and  documents  that  tell  the 
story  of  New  Jersey’s  past,  dating  chiefly  from  the 
English  occupation  in  1664. 


Dutch  History  Told  in  New  Book 

The  Land  and  People  of  Holland  (Portraits  of 
Nations  Series).  By  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw  (Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1961). 

In  colorful  fashion  Dr.  Barnouw,  eminent  scholar  in 
Netherlands  history,  has  blended  together  in  this  highly 
readable  little  book  the  rich  historic  past  and  the  modern 
progressive  present  of  Holland.  Throughout  its  pages 
of  excellent  narrative  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  professor 
emeritus  at  Columbia  University  pays  tribute  to  the 
ever-hving  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  which 
has  made  Holland  a magnet  time  and  time  again  for 
victims  of  persecution.  Yet  he  never  dwells  at  too  great 
length  at  any  one  time  on  this  or  any  other  single 
attribute  of  this  solid  little  nation. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  book  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  depicts  the  native  sense  of  humor 
regarding  themselves,  their  lives  and  the  climate.  In  one 
example  he  quotes  a Dutch  poet,  Peter  Augustus  de 
Genester,  whose  lines  mocking  the  local  climate  are 
especially  humorous  and  enjoyable.  In  another,  he 
points  out  that  "the  Dutch  call  their  country  kikker- 
land,  a land  good  only  for  frogs,  because  of  its  wet 
climate.” 

Other  aspects  of  Holland’s  past  and  present  which 
Dr.  Barnouw  describes  include  the  birth  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  the  events  from  which  the  famous  "Sea  Beg- 
gars” received  their  name,  the  rise  of  Dutch  sea  power, 
the  heroic  exploits  of  William  the  Silent,  the  clash 
between  John  Oldenbarnevelt  and  Prince  Maurice,  the 
founding  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  empire  and  its 
present  dissolution  and  some  of  the  modern  features  for 
which  the  nation  is  noted.  Among  the  later,  he  singles 
out  the  renowned  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  together 
with  many  noted  Dutch  artists  and  authors  and  some 
of  the  more  renowned  Dutch  business  firms. 

There  are,  in  fact,  so  many  interesting  facts  and  data 
presented  here  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
scope  of  the  book.  One  other,  however,  should  be 
noted:  the  constant  struggle  to  wrest  and  retain  land 
captured  from  the  ever-threatening  sea.  Dr.  Barnouw 
gives  a realistic  and  vivid  description  of  this  continuing 
conflict  that  has  been  a Dutch  problem  since  time 
immemorial. 

This  book  is  heartily  recommended  as  perhaps  the 
easiest-reading,  yet  informative  account  available  on 
Holland  past  and  present.  It  has  something  which  will 
interest  everyone  and  much  that  cannot  fail  to  interest 
anyone.  One  finishes  this  book  with  the  feeling  that 
this  tolerant,  moderate,  self-restraining  nation  that  has 
withstood  flood  disaster,  war  and  heated  religious  contro- 
versy without  ever  losing  control  of  itself,  has  much  that 
other  nations  might  emulate  in  the  way  of  patience, 
virtue  and  the  ability  to  buckle  down  to  the  tasks  at 
hand.  [F.W.B.] 


SPEAKING  OF  POTOMAC  BRANCH(ES) 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Simon  Hornbeck  who 
left  New  York  State  about  1745  and  settled  several 
years  later  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River, 
was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Horn- 
beck,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  1944-47  and 
president  of  the  Society’s  Potomac  Branch  1960-61. 
Both  descend  from  Warrenaer  Hoornbeeck  who  came  to 
America  in  1662,  Simon  in  the  third  generation.  Dr. 
Hornbeck  in  the  seventh. 


Recent  Library  Accessions 

From  Dr.  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw.  The  Land  and  People  of 
Holland,  by  A.  J.  Barnouw.  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

From  Mr.  Walter  E.  Brown.  Early  Generations  of  the  Brown 
Family  of  Westchester  County  Descended  from  Jan  Braun, 
Living  in  New  Amsterdam,  1663.  Extr.  from  MSS  ‘‘Fami- 
lies of  the  Colonial  Town  of  Phillipsburgh,  N.  Y.”,  by 
Grenville  C.  Mackenzie  (Westchester  Co.  Hist.  Soc., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.). 

From  Mr.  Robert  G.  Goelet.  Connecticut’s  Naval  Office  at 
New  London  During  the  Revolution,  by  Ernest  E.  Rogers 
(New  London,  Conn.;  New  London  Co.  Hist.  Soc.,  1933). 

From  Mrs.  Lilian  T.  Mowrer.  The  Indomitable  John  Scott  : 
Citizen  of  Long  Island,  1632-1704,  by  Lilian  T.  Mowrer 
(Philadelphia:  Farrar,  Straus  & Cudahy,  1960).  Reviewed 
in  de  Halve  Maen,  Oct.  1961,  p.  13. 

From  Frank  T.  Ostrander.  A Genealogical  History  of  the 
Stephen  Ostraiider  Branch  of  the  Ostrander  Family  in 
America,  1660-1902.  Printed  summary  and  photostat  of 
chart. 

From  Mr.  Blake  S.  Raplee.  Raparlier-Rapalfe-Raplee  Family 
History,  by  B.  S.  Raplee  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1961). 

From  Mrs.  John  M.  Spell.  Notes  on  the  Stryker  Family,  by 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Spell.  Photocopy  of  extensive  MSS  (1961). 

From  Dr.  Alvah  A.  Tuttle,  of  Ohio  State  Univ.  Genealogical 
Data  Relating  to  the  Smock  Family.  In  mimeograph  (1954 
and  1960). 

From  Mr.  John  R.  Van  Horne.  These  Eighty  Years,  by  Albert 
W.  Atwood  (privately  printed,  1961). 

From  Philip  Van  Wyck.  Wijk  bij  Duurstede  (meaning,  liter- 
ally, district  or  neighborhood  near  municipality  of  Duur- 
stede in  Utrecht  Province),  by  H.  Hijmans;  Eng.  trans.  by 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Peereboom-Chambers  (Delhi,  India:  Printers 
United,  1961). 

From  Mr.  Harold  V.  B.  Voorhis.  Role  in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry 
of  Killian  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  1800-1881,  by  H.  V.  B. 
Voorhis  (photostat  of  pp.  55-64,  and  picture,  from  “Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Lodge  of  Research,  F.  & A.  M.”, 
New  York;  and  The  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  by  H.  V.  B. 
Voorhis  (New  York:  Henry  Emmerson,  1960). 

Annals  of  Old  Manhattan,  by  Julia  M.  Colton  (New  York: 
Brentano’s,  1901). 

Brief  History  of  Neiv  York’s  Famous  Seventh  Regiment, 
chronol.  and  bibliog.  by  Lt.  Col.  John  F.  Carroll  (New 
York : Civil  War  Centennial  Committee,  Veterans  of  7th 
Regt.,  1961). 

Calendar  of  Kent  County  Delaware  Probate  Records,  1680- 
1800,  pub.  by  Del.  Public  Archives  Comm.  (Milford,  Del.: 
Chronicle  Pub.  Co.,  1944). 

The  Counties  of  the  U.S.,  Their  Derivation  and  Census 
Schedides,  by  E.  Kay  Kirkham  (Salt  Lake  Citv;  Kay  Pub. 
Co.,  1961). 

Early  New  York  Houses,  by  William  S.  Pelletreau  (New  York; 
Francis  P.  Harper,  1900). 

Gage-Shepard  and  Related  Families,  by  Clyde  Van  Tassel  Gage 
and  Edna  Shepard  Gage.  In  mimeograph,  2d  ed.,  142  pp., 
Worcester,  N.  Y.  (1961). 

Genealogical  and  Personal  Memorial  of  Mercer  County,  N.  J.. 
by  Francis  Bazley  Lee,  (New  York:  Lewis  Pub.  Co.,  1907). 
In  2 vols. 

Governor’s  Register  of  .Appointments  and  Other  Transactions. 
1674-1851,  pub.  by  Del.  Public  Archives  Comm.  (Wilming- 
ton: Star  Pub.  Co.,  1926).  Vol.  I. 

Gulicks  of  the  U.S.A.,  by  David  E.  Gulick  (privately  printed, 
491  pp,,  1961). 

History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Mary  L.  Booth  (New 
York:  W.  R.  C.  Clark  & Meeker,  1859). 

History  of  T.ong  Island,  by  Benjamin  F.  Thompson.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  Charles  J.  Werner.  3d  ed.,  in  3 vols.  (New 
York;  Robert  H.  Dodd,  1918). 

History  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  ed.  Alvah  P.  French 
(New  York:  Lewis  Hist.  Pub.  Co.,  1025).  In  3 vols. 

Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Proprietors  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
New  Jersey.  In  3 vols.,  covering  periods  1685-1705,  1725- 
1744,  and  1745-1764.  Pub.  by  the  Board  at  Perth  Ambov, 
1949  (Vol.  I)  and  1960  (Vols.  II  and  HI). 

Swarthmore  College  Monographs  on  Quaker  History.  In  4 
vols.,  by  Dr.  William  D.  Hull  (Philadelphia:  Patterson 
Sc  Wliite  Co.).  No.  1 — “William  Sewel  of  Amsterdam” 
(1933);  No.  2 — “William  Penn  and  the  Dutch  Quaker 
Migration  to  Pennsylvania”  (1935);  No.  3 — “Eight  First 
Biographies  of  William  Penn”  (1936);  No.  4 — “The  Rise 
of  Quakerism  in  Amsterdam”  (1938). 


Family  Associations  Active 

WYCKOFF:  Ernest  H.  Wyckoff  was  re-elected 
president  at  the  2 5 th  annual  association  meeting  held 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Stroudsberg,  Pa.,  October 
7.  During  the  business  session  the  assemblage  of  130 
members  and  their  families  heard  William  S.  Wyckoff’s 
report  on  progress  made  to  acquire  the  1637-built  frame 
house  in  Brooklyn  that  their  Dutch  forebear,  Pieter 
Claesen  (Wyckoff)  lived  in  from  165  5 to  1694;  the 
affiliated  Wyckoff  House  Foundation  contracted  to 
purchase  the  ancient  building  last  June. 

Other  officers  elected  to  serve  during  1961-62  include: 
W.  S.  Wyckoff,  first  vice-president;  Col.  Daniel  D. 
Streeter,  executive  vice-president;  Capt.  Aubrey  L. 
Wyckoff,  secretary;  Oliver  N.  Rathbun,  treasurer; 
and  as  line  vice-presidents  — G.  Sterling  Wyckoff 
(Cornelius),  Holmes  S.  Wyckoff  (Garret),  Mrs.  F. 
Schwenke  (Jan),  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Johnson  (Mayken), 
Paul  R.  Wyckoff  (Nicholas),  and  Mrs.  Jessica  Y. 
Stephens  (Margrietje) . Also  named  were  Dr.  D.  Camp- 
bell Wyckoff,  domine;  Mrs.  O.  N.  Rathbun,  historian; 
Miss  Harriet  W.  Wyckoff,  historian-emeritus;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  W.  Wyckoff,  publications  editor;  and  Mrs. 
Colin  Durham,  Wyckoff  House  restoration  chairman. 

HASBROUCK:  The  fifth  annual  reunion  of  de- 

scendants from  the  brothers  Abraham  and  Jean  Has- 
brouck,  who  were  two  of  the  12  Patentees  of  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  took  place  at  New  Paltz,  October  7. 
President  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  introduced  Raymond 
F.  Dey,  curator  of  the  Dey  Mansion  in  Preakness,  N.  J., 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  preserving  historic  struc- 
tures. Plans  were  made  to  hold  the  sixth  reunion  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  August,  probably  in  San  Francisco. 
The  more  than  300  family  members  living  in  California 
have  given  the  group  strong  support. 

In  reviewing  association  activities  as  part  of  the 
Huguenot  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Hasbrouck  said  that 
since  1957  a list  of  over  1200  Hasbrouck  descendants 
had  been  compiled,  with  each  being  informed  of  progress 
made  toward  attaining  objectives.  Besides  raising  funds 
with  which  to  acquire  the  Abraham  Hasbrouck  House, 
members  have  been  adding  to  an  endowment  with  which 
to  assure  its  care  in  future.  The  association  is  also  mak- 
ing continued  effort  to  collect  records  and  memorabilia. 

VAN  VOORHEES:  Preceded  by  an  informal 
luncheon  at  Roger  Smith  Hotel,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
the  well  attended  28th  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
New  Jersey  Room  of  the  Rutgers  University  library, 
October  14.  Stephen  F.  Voorhees  spoke  on  his  visit  to 
Holland  during  1960  and  showed  pictures  taken  then  in 
Drenthe  Province,  where  is  located  the  neighborhood 
of  Hees  from  which  Steven  Koerte  (Van  Voorhees) 
emigrated  to  America  in  1660.  He  also  told  of  con- 
ferring with  Dr.  H.  P.  Schaap,  retired  judge  and  anti- 
quarian of  Assen,  who  undertook  to  translate  into 
modern  Dutch  some  letters  written  by  Hilbert  and 
Albert  Koerte  during  the  period  1684-1699. 

The  translations  since  received  have  been  transmitted 
to  a Dutch  theological  student,  Tom  Stiel,  who  is  mak- 
ing the  further  translation  into  English.  When  com- 
pleted the  documents  are  to  be  published  for  distribu- 
tion to  members  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  add  materially  to 
information  known  of  the  family  founder.  Officers 
elected  for  1961-62  are:  Miss  Helen  M.  Voorhees,  presi- 
dent; Donald  A.  Sinclair,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
V.  Edgar,  secretary,  and  Miss  H.  M.  Fisher,  treasurer. 
Dr.  Irving  W.  Voorhees  continues  as  honorary  president. 
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KN  MEMORIAM 

WILLIAM  M.  VAN  NUIS,  Jr. 

William  Meeker  Van  Nuis,  Jr.,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York 
since  1940,  died  at  the  age  of  75  in  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Edison,  Thursday,  October  5,  1961.  Descended  from 
Auke  Jansen  (Van  Nuis)  who  emigrated  from  Amster- 
dam to  New  Netherland  in  1651,  he  was  born  at  New 
Brunswick  on  March  15,  18  86,  son  of  William  Meeker 
Van  Nuis  and  Emma  A.  Strong.  He  was  associated  for 
47  years  with  Neilson  T.  Parker  Company,  New  Bruns- 
wick insurance  agency,  and  was  its  president  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Active  in  politics  as  a young  man,  he 
served  as  alderman  of  the  First  Ward  before  New  Bruns- 
wick adopted  the  commission  form  of  government.  His 
grandfather,  Lyle  Van  Nuis,  was  city  mayor  during  the 
Civil  War.  A life-long  parishioner  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  he  was  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  a Shriner,  and 
member  of  New  Brunswick  Lodge  324  B.P.O.E.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Blanche  Marie  Cren- 
ning;  a son,  William  Lyle  Van  Nuis,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
a granddaughter.  Miss  Hope  Van  Nuis;  a sister,  Mrs. 
Irene  V.  Best;  and  a brother,  Leon  L.  Van  Nuis. 
Services  were  held  from  the  Quackenboss  Home,  October 
9,  with  Rev.  Walter  H.  Stowe,  rector  of  Christ  Church 
as  the  officiating  clergyman. 

KENNETH  W.  VREELAND 

Kenneth  Walker  Vreeland  of  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  195  2, 
died  at  the  age  of  5 5 at  New  Brunswick,  Friday,  October 
27,  1961.  A descendant  of  Michiel  Jansen  Vreeland, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1638  from  South  Beveland, 
Zeeland,  the  Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  September  22,  1906,  son  of  Charles  Lyman  Vree- 
land and  Emma  A.  Walker.  Active  in  the  insurance 
brokerage  field,  he  was  a special  agent  for  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company  in  its  Plainfield  office 
and  a life  member  of  the  company’s  President’s  Club. 
He  was  graduated  from  Pingry  School  in  1926  and  from 
Lafayette  College  in  1930.  Affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
order,  he  was  a member  of  Chi  Phi  fraternity  and  of  the 
Lafayette  College  Varsity  L Club,  besides  serving  on  the 
college's  fund-raising  committee.  His  late  father  was 
a member  of  the  Society.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Ada-Jane  Williams;  his  son,  Gerrit  Vreeland; 
and  his  mother.  Services  were  held  from  the  Higgins 
Home,  October  30,  with  interment  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Cemetery,  Clinton. 

ANDREW  B.  VANDERBEEK,  M.D. 

Andrew  Bogert  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  of  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York 
since  193  3,  died  at  the  age  of  90  at  Paterson  General 
Hospital,  Wednesday,  January  3,  1962.  Descended  from 
Paulus  Vanderbeek,  a surgeon  in  service  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  who  settled  in  New 
Amsterdam  before  1644,  he  was  born  in  Jersey  City, 
July  15,  1871,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Isaac  Vanderbeek 
and  Marietta  Copeland  Glasier.  Prominent  physician 
in  northern  New  Jersey  for  over  a half-century,  he  was 
graduated  from  Peddie  Institute  in  1896  and  received 
his  medical  degree  in  1901  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore,  now  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  During  his  early  years  as  a prac- 
titioner in  Paterson  he  completed  postgraduate  studies 
at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  New  York,  and  became 
the  first  eye,  ear  and  nose  specialist  at  Barnert  Memorial 


Hospital,  Paterson.  In  the  latter  city  his  office  for  more 
than  five  decades  was  at  174  Broadway,  and  afterward 
at  68  3 East  27th  Street.  For  a number  of  years  before 
retirement  in  195  6 he  was  associated  in  practice  with  his 
son,  Frank  Barnes  Vanderbeek,  M.D.  Resident  of  Pater- 
son until  removing  to  Ridgewood  eight  years  ago,  he  was 
a member  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Passaic  County  Medical 
Societies,  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Elks.  He  served  over 
5 0 years  as  an  elder  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pater- 
son, and  was  a trustee  of  the  Paterson  Boys  Club.  His 
wife,  the  former  Mabel  Florence  Dunkerley,  died  in 
1957.  His  late  brother,  Pelham  Newcomb  Vanderbeek, 
was  a member  of  the  Society,  as  was  his  eldest  son, 
Andrew  B.  Vanderbeek,  Jr.,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1937. 
Surviving  are  a son.  Dr.  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  Ridge- 
wood, a member  of  the  Society;  two  grandsons,  Frank 
James  Vanderbeek  and  John  Vanderbeek  Banta,  also 
members;  and  two  granddaughters,  the  Misses  Katherine 
Gail  and  Paula  Carol  Vanderbeek.  Services  were  held  at 
West  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Ridgewood,  January  5, 
with  interment  at  Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery,  Paterson. 

DUTCH  LANDMARK  HOUSES  LISTED 

Recent  announcement  from  the  Federal  Department 
of  Interior  discloses  that  no  less  than  eight  historic  sites 
and  buildings  associated  with  the  period  of  Dutch  rule 
in  New  York  State  have  qualified  for  inclusion  in  the 
Registry  of  National  Historic  Landmarks.  The  registry 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  National  Survey  of  Historic  Sites 
and  Buildings,  authorized  by  Congress  in  193  5.  It  is 
presently  part  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

Among  these  landmarks  are  the  stone  houses  in  the 
town  of  Hurley,  N.  Y.,  known  as  New  Dorp  before 
the  English  occupation;  the  Voorlezer’s  House  in  Rich- 
mondtown,  Staten  Island;  Fort  Crailo  in  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y.,  a fine  example  of  a Dutch  brick  manor  house; 
Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  a part  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Restora- 
tion, as  are  Philipse  Manor  and  Philipsburg  Manor,  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  the  famous  old  Dutch  Re- 
formed Sleepy  Hollow  Church  at  Tarry  town;  and  a 
house  built  in  1649  at  Cutchogue,  L.  I.  by  John  Budd. 

According  to  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
"the  registry  was  designed  to  recognize  and  endorse  the 
preservation  of  structures  and  sites  now  administered 
by  States  and  other  public  agencies  and  historical  soci- 
eties, and  to  encourage  private  owners  of  historical 
landmarks  to  maintain  them.” 

ITALIAN  BACKGROUND  OF  FONDA  NAME 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  New  Yorker  magazine,  Henry 
Fonda,  the  well-known  motion  picture,  stage  and  tele- 
vision actor,  pointed  out  that  "the  name  Fonda  is 
Italian  in  origin.”  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "there 
were  Fondas  in  the  Apennine  Valley  near  Genoa  who 
migrated  to  Holland  around  1400  during  a religious 
revolution.”  The  actor  was  being  interviwed  by  play- 
wright Lillian  Heilman  in  a series  of  Profiles  for  The 
New  Yorker  that  included  brief  sketches  of  many 
famous  actors  and  actresses. 

The  Fonda  family  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  settle 
in  Montgomery  County,  New  York.  The  first  settler 
of  that  name  is  believed  to  have  arrived  in  New  Nether- 
land as  early  as  1642  and  is  mentioned  at  Beverwyck 
in  1651.  Jelles  Fonda,  a grandson  of  the  Jelles  (or 
Gillis)  Douwes  Fonda  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Holland,  was  a gunsmith  by  trade  and  lived  in  Schenec- 
tady. The  Fondas  have  a distinguished  history  as  one 
of  the  leading  pioneer  families  in  New  York  State. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

Insights  into  the  range  of  documentary 
research  made  in  connection  with  a great 
restoration  project,  and  evidences  of  the 
rich  harvest  of  historical  data  produced 
thereby,  are  provided  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Wheeler  on  page  7 of  this  issue. 
Records  compiled  by  17th  century  Dutch 
notaries  and  now  recovered  from  the 
Amsterdam  archives  for  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Restorations,  at  Tarry  town,  illuminate  as- 
pects of  New  Netherland’s  history  as  only- 
original  documents  can  do.  That  so  much 
of  the  archival  resources  remains  untapped, 
as  revealed  in  this  article,  must  be  regarded 
as  a challenge  to  scholars  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  Dutch  colonial  period. 
Meanwhile  we  would  congratulate  Mr. 
Wheeler  on  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
investigations,  and  Dr.  Hart,  the  Amsterdam 
archivist  already  well  known  to  readers  of 
this  magazine  (see  de  Halve  Maen,  issues  of 
April  and  July  1961),  for  his  excellent 
translations. 

The  thunderous  ovation  New  Yorkers 
gave  Astronaut  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  and 
presentation  to  him  of  the  city’s  medal  of 
honor  last  month  recall  the  way  in  which 
our  forebears  expressed  esteem  for  distin- 
guished men.  In  colonial  times  a visitor 
being  specially  honored  was  presented  with 
the  keys  or  "freedom”  of  the  city-.  This 
recognition  carried  with  it  important  civic 
rights  and  immunities  that  freemen  of  the 
city  held  to  the  exclusion  of  those  not  free- 
men. It  conferred  a status  which  residents 
might  acquire  after  apprenticeship  or  by- 
paying  a fixed  sum,  but  which  in  exceptional 
instances  the  city  fathers  could  vote  as  a 
municipal  compliment.  From  ceremonial 
occasion  the  affair  evolved  into  the  huge 
popular  celebration  of  today.  One  of  the 
first  to  feature  a parade  honored  Lafay-ette 
in  1824,  while  the  mammoth  ticker-tape 
parades  of  recent  years  began  with  that 
given  in  1919  for  the  Prince  of  'SX’ales,  now 
the  Duke  of  Windsor. 

In  addition  to  its  heritage  from  Hol- 
land, the  city-  of  Albany-  (which  once  bore 
such  names  as  Fort  Orange,  Beverwy-ck  and 
Willemstadt)  is  fortunate  on  other  counts. 
In  the  Albany  Junior  League,  as  noted  on 
page  3,  it  possesses  an  historically  minded 
and  public  spirited  group  which  recently- 
assembled  a remarkable  Dutch  colonial  ex- 
hibit, while  in  the  Institute  of  History-  and 
Art  the  city  has  first-rate  museum  facilities 
for  displaying  it  to  the  pubfic.  The  room  is 
well  worth  making  a considerable  effort  to 
see.  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Janet  Mac- 
Farlane,  Institute  director,  for  opportunity- 
to  preview  the  exhibit  March  23  when  pres- 
ent there  with  Messrs.  Van  der  Veer,  Van 
Kleeck,  Gardner,  Van  Deusen  and  many- 
others  to  hear  the  address,  "The  Patroon 
Sy-stem  as  Related  to  Albany-,”  given  by-  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Condon,  doctoral  candidate  in 
history-  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School. 


APRIL,  1962 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


VREELAND  ELECTED  52nd  PRESIDENT  OF  SOCIETY 


Louis  B.  Vreeland  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  became  the  Society’s  52nd  President  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  with  150  members  attending  at  the  Union 
Club  of  New  York,  Friday,  April  6.  Besides  naming 
five  trustees  and  22  vice-presidents,  the  assemblage  re- 
elected Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  secretary;  J.  Cornell 
Schenck,  treasurer;  and  Rev.  Drs.  Ernest  R.  Palen  and 
Howard  G.  Hageman,  domines.  Thomas  M.  Van  der 
Veer,  who  presided,  received  an  ovation  as  he  stepped 
down  after  two  highly  successful  terms. 

In  traditional  sequence  of  events,  the  meeting  came 
to  order  when  Captain  Van  Pelt  led  Burgher  Guardsmen 
in  parading  Colors  and  beaver.  After  the  President’s 
greetings,  new  members  present  were  introduced  and 
the  necrology  read.  Officers’  reports  were  offered  and 
approved,  that  of  Treasurer  Schenck  noting  recent  re- 
ceipt of  securities  valued  at  $127,000  by  bequest  of  the 
late  Harold  E.  Ditmars.  Former  President  Van  Hoesen 
then  presented  a slate  of  candidates  that  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

Addresses  by  Mr.  Vreeland  and  Mr.  Van  der  Veer 
were  warmly  applauded.  The  new  President  stressed 
the  importance  of  continuing  a great  tradition  which 


earlier  had  led  to  the  Year  Book  series.  Collections,  and 
other  fine  productions.  Vigorous  effort  will  be  made 
to  revitalize  this  program  and  to  support  the  com- 
memorative history  planned,  while  concurrently  seeking 
to  augment  endowment  funds  with  which  eventually  to 
acquire  a greatly  needed  permanent  home  for  the  Society, 
he  declared. 

Citing  increased  participation  by  younger  members, 
greater  substance  in  Branch  programs  and  an  expanded 
Je  Halve  Maeii,  Mr.  Van  der  Veer  in  a review  of  the  ex- 
perience of  his  administration  said  these  factors  have 
been  accompanied  by  marked  growth  in  members’ 
interest,  as  evidenced  by  response  to  the  "Meeting  in 
Holland”  proposal,  and  amply  justify  confidence  in  the 
Society’s  future.  Upon  adjournment,  those  present  en- 
joyed a social  hour  followed  by  dinner  and  an  evening 
of  good  fellowship. 

Trustees  new  to  the  board  are  Robert  G.  Goelet  of 
New  York  and  Jansen  H.  Van  Etten  of  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
The  latter  succeeds  his  father,  John  de  Camp  Van  Etten, 
board  member  for  a record  41  years.  The  new  vice- 
presidents  are  Frank  H.  Sebring,  John  H.  Vanderveer, 
and  Bernard  S.  Van  Rensselaer. 


CALENDAR  OF  SPRING  EVENTS 

Essex  County  Branch  dinner,  Glen  Ridge  Country 
Club,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  April  13. 

Long  Island  Branch  dinner,  Lorraine-Murphy  Restau- 
rant, Manhasset,  L.  I.,  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  May  4. 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner.  Governor  Clinton 
Hotel,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  6:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  May  5. 

Middlesex  County  Branch  dinner.  Colonial  Farms, 
Middlebush,  N.  J.,  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  May  18. 

Annual  Memorial  Church  Service,  Domine  Ernest  R. 
Palen,  Middle  Collegiate  Church,  Second  Avenue  and 
Seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  11:00  a.m.,  Sunday, 
May  20. 

Old  Bergen  County  Spring  meeting,  Blauvelt- 
Demarest  Museum,  Oradell,  N.  J.,  Saturday  afternoon. 
May  26  or  June  2. 

Union  County  Branch  picnic,  at  home  of  Walter  H. 
Van  Hoesen,  90  Martine  Avenue,  Fanwood,  N.  J., 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  23. 

Monmouth  County  Branch  meeting,  with  S.A.R.,  Old 
Tennent  Church,  Tennent,  N.  J.,  memorial  service 
2:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  June  24  (followed  by  tour  of  historic 
sites,  and  joint  dinner  to  be  held  at  5:00  p.m.,  American 
House,  Freehold). 


TRUSTEES  ELECT  19  MEMBERS 

Nineteen  applicants  for  membership  were  duly  admit- 
ted at  the  quarterly  trustees  meeting  which  with  Presi- 
dent Van  der  Veer  presiding  took  place  at  the  Union 
Club  here  Thursday,  March  8.  The  board  adopted  a 
by-law  and  the  budget  for  fiscal  1962-63,  and  in  addi- 
tion acted  upon  reports  of  officers  and  committee  chair- 
men with  special  regard  to  membership,  publications, 
.md  the  "Meeting  in  Holland.” 

Nominating  procedures,  previously  informal,  were 
spelled  out  in  the  revised  by-law  adopted  upon  report 
of  a special  committee  headed  by  Trustee  Van  Patten. 
New  feature  of  the  rule  (Art.  VI,  Sec.  13)  is  that  the 
trustees  are  to  take  executive  committee  views  into 
.iccount  in  naming,  each  December,  a five-man  com- 
mittee whose  actions  in  selecting  nominees  for  office 
shall  be  governed  by  four  affirmative  votes. 

In  presenting  the  budget.  Treasurer  Schenck  pointed 
out  that  improved  year-end  fund  balances  permitted 
action  on  two  matters  long  needing  attention.  He  sug- 
gested discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  soliciting  funds 
from  members  in  aid  of  de  Halve  Maen,  and  that  the 
Society  bear  part  of  the  expense  incurred  by  trustees 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Domine  Palen  Honored  at  Dinner 

The  Society’s  distinguished  service  award,  presented 
annually  to  a member  for  achievement,  was  conferred 
upon  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen  at  the  Mid-Winter  din- 
ner meeting  held  here  at  the  Union  Club,  Monday, 
February  5.  President  Van  der  Veer  made  the  presenta- 
tion and  introduced  Dr.  Palen,  domine  of  the  Society 
since  193  8,  whose  address  appears  at  page  11. 

Following  a social  hour  the  assemblage  of  nearly  140 
members  moved  into  the  dining  hall  where  the  function 
commenced  as  Burgher  Guard  members  placed  the 
Society’s  Colors  and  beaver,  and  Dr.  Palen  pronounced 
the  invocation.  When  coffee  was  served  after  a hearty 
roast  beef  dinner  President  Van  der  Veer  extended  greet- 
ings and  introduced  prospective  members  who  attended. 

Then  referring  to  the  citation,  Mr.  Van  der  Veer 
spoke  of  the  distinction  of  members  thus  honored,  of 
whom  last  year’s  recipient,  former  Ambassador  Stanley 
K.  Hornbeck,  was  present  and  roundly  applauded.  The 
President  outlined  Dr.  Palen’s  notable  career  in  the 
ministry  and  as  domine  of  the  Society,  and,  to  great 
applause,  formally  conferred  the  award. 

In  his  speech  Dr.  Palen  said  the  honor  held  special 
meaning  for  him  since  it  came  from  friends  he  had 
known  so  well  for  nearly  a quarter-century.  Indeed, 
that  breadth  of  friendship,  he  declared  in  coming  to  the 
substance  of  his  remarks,  prompted  him  to  deliver  some 
thoughts  he  knew  his  audience  had  "the  inward  furnish- 
ings to  hear.” 

Recipients  of  the  citation  in  prior  years  include  the 
following;  Tracy  S.  Voorhees  (1959),  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  Gen.  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler, 
U.S.A.,  Ret.,  (1960),  formerly  Chief  of  Staff  at  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe  (SHAPE) ; and 
Dr.  Hornbeck  (1961),  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands 1944-47. 

Burgher  Guardsmen  who  joined  Captain  Van  Pelt  in 
the  ceremonial  parades  were  Cornelius  Ackerson,  Ralph 
H.  Elallenbeck,  Earle  H.  Houghtaling,  Jr.,  Walter  R. 
Van  Riper,  John  H.  Vanderveer,  and  David  Zabriskie. 

SEN.  CRANE  LEAVES  LEGISLATURE 

Handicapped  by  persistent  illness  which  denied  him 
opportunity  to  continue  a brilliant  career  in  public  life. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Crane,  41,  earlier  this  year  resigned 
from  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  Before  his  retirement 
State  House  colleagues  in  Trenton  last  January  9,  paying 
tribute  to  his  record  and  personal  qualities,  made  him 
acting  Senate  President  and  Governor,  the  two  highest 
offices  in  the  State. 

Lineal  descendant  of  the  Crane  family  which  settled 
at  Elizabeth  in  1664,  he  had  been  serving  his  second 
term  as  senator  from  Union  County.  Until  recently 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  joiinial, 
which  his  family  owned  for  three  generations,  he  is  now 
a public  relations  consultant  and  lives  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  in  Westfield.  He  continues  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  tercentenary  commission. 

During  World  War  II  he  entered  Army  service  as 
private  and  rose  to  a captaincy  while  winning  the  Bronze 
Star  with  cluster  and  Purple  Heart  in  combat  areas  in 
North  Africa,  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  An  alumnus 
of  Pingry  School  ’3  8 and  Dartmouth  ’42  he  served, 
among  many  offices  held,  on  the  Union  County  Park 
Commission,  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as 
trustee  of  Pingry  School  and  First  Presbyterian  Church. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 

attending  the  quarterly  board  meeetings.  The  board 
accepted  these  views  and  in  approving  the  budget  noted 
that  unsolicited  contributions  would  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  be  appreciatively  received. 

Membership  chairman  Deyo  said  the  Branch  presi- 
dents, in  cooperation  with  his  committee,  were  follow- 
ing up  prospective  members  who  indicated  interest  but 
had  not  yet  filed  formal  applications.  Letters  describing 
the  Society’s  purposes  and  program  had  drawn  favorable 
replies,  and  efforts  to  enlist  these  historically-minded 
eligibles  continue,  he  stated. 

A new  de  Halve  Maen  front  cover  design  is  to  appear 
with  the  July  issue.  Trustee  Amerman  reported  for  the 
publications  committee.  Utilizing  photos  and  drawings 
of  the  best-known  models  of  Hudson’s  ship  in  this 
country  and  Holland,  as  well  as  17th  century  typog- 
raphy, the  design  is  being  executed  by  member  David 
S.  Quackenbush,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  resident  and  gradu- 
ate of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

To  review  and  if  necessary  to  revise  the  four-page 
aims  and  purposes  brochure  widely  used  in  public  rela- 
tions and  membership  work,  a special  committee  was 
appointed.  Written  many  years  ago,  although  amended 
recently  in  several  particulars,  the  text  needs  thorough 
re-study  to  meet  changing  conditions,  the  board  felt. 
The  committeemen  are  former  Presidents  Lydecker  and 
Voorhis,  Trustees  Talman  and  Van  Patten,  Frederick 
W.  Bogert,  and  Trustee  Amerman,  chairman. 

With  about  260  persons  planning  to  attend  the 
"Meeting  in  Holland”  next  year,  the  board  approved 
Trustee  Dey’s  draft  communication  to  those  who  had 
affirmatively  responded.  Mailed  out  this  month,  the 
letter  stated  the  trip  by  aircraft  is  being  scheduled  for 
late  April  ’63  to  coincide  with  the  tulip  season.  Since 
charter  flights  are  reserved  well  in  advance,  individual 
round-trip  cost  (about  $250)  is  payable  in  equal  in- 
stalments by  next  November  1 and  February  15.  Details 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held  soon  after  arrival,  and  other 
activities,  are  to  be  announced. 

As  the  lease  on  premises  occupied  by  Society  head- 
quarters expires  April  30  next  year,  a special  committee 
has  been  named  to  report  on  renewal  and  possible  alter- 
natives. Those  serving  on  the  committee  are  Trustees 
Cornell,  Goelet  and  Van  Siclen. 

The  Society’s  active  roster  now  lists  102  5 members 
(210  life  and  815  annual),  inclusive  of  the  19  candi- 
dates the  board  elected  upon  report  of  their  eligibility 
by  Colonel  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee.  Names 
of  the  new  members  are  as  follows: 

FRED  VERNON  ACKERMAN,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
JOHN  MILNES  BAKER,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  CONOVER,  Freehold,  N.  J 
DONALD  ROOME  DeMOTT,  Glen  Rock.  N.  J. 

Brig.  Gen.  SHERMAN  HASBROUCK,  U.S.A.  (Ret.), 

Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

STANLEY  EUGENE  HASBROUCK,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 
ARTHUR  BENNETT  KOITWENHOVEN,  Short  Hills.  N J. 
HENRY  HOPKINS  LRTNGSTON,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LaROY  ROOME,  Woodburv,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  LINDEN  SCHOMP,  Jr..  Plainfield,  N.  J 
Col.  WILLIAM  MEADON  VAN  ANTWERP,  U.S.A.  tRet.), 
Annapolis,  Md. 

AUSTIN  SMALLEY  \AN  ARSDALE,  New  York,  N Y 
JOHN  EDWARD  \’AN  ARSDALE,  Woodside,  N.  V 
EDWARD  JAMES  VAN  DYKE,  Haverford,  Pa. 

FREELAND  WALTER  VAN  EPPS,  Portage,  Wis 
ROBERT  CLINTON  VAN  NAME,  Plandoine,  N.  A'. 

JOHN  CORNELIUS  VAN  RIPER,  Radburn,  N.  J. 

EDWIN  DEREK  VAN  RIPER.  Radburn.  N.  I. 

GORDON  FERDINAND  \’AN  RIPER,  Fairlawn.  N J 
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Branch  Meetings: 

UNION  COUNTY  ELECTS  DEYO.— Dr.  George 
J.  Deyo  became  Branch  president  in  succession  to  Enoch 
G.  Van  Hoesen  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  with  parent 
Society  President  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer  present  at 
the  1767-built  Stage  House  Inn,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J., 
Friday,  March  9.  Other  officers  elected  were  Frank  A. 
Van  Winkle,  Jr.,  vice-president;  John  V.  Nostrand, 
treasurer,  and  Walter  J.  Van  Aken,  secretary.  Mr.  Van 
Hoesen,  who  headed  the  Branch  three  terms,  presided. 

Speaker  of  the  evening  was  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G. 
Hageman,  pastor  of  the  North  Reformed  Church, 
Newark,  and  associate  domine  of  the  Society.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  venturesome  Dutch  who  settled  here  made 
three  major  contributions  to  the  nation  which  was  to 
grow  out  of  the  colonies  then  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Throughout  the  province  and  particularly  on  Man- 
hattan Island  at  New  Amsterdam  the  Hollanders  estab- 
lished the  "melting  pot”  principle.  Under  Dutch  rule 
there  was  made  plain  a fact  then  rarely  evident  any- 
where, except  perhaps  in  Holland  itself,  that  a com- 
munity of  people  representing  a dozen  or  more  nationali- 
ties and  speaking  as  many  languages  could  not  only 
survive  but  flourish. 

Despite  political  squabbles  and  commercial  pursuits 
the  settlers  brought  to  this  country  a great  Dutch  tradi- 
tion of  public  education  that  has  become  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  many  schools  founded  in 
New  Netherland,  beginning  as  early  as  the  1630’s,  con- 
tinued an  historically  unique  emphasis  on  providing 
young  people  with  basic  instruction  that  had  made  the 
Netherlands  one  of  the  most  literate  nations  in  Europe. 

Another  cardinal  Dutch  precept  — freedom  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  religion,  which  the  pioneers’  fathers 
had  fought  and  won  a long  war  to  establish  — was  like- 
wise transplanted  in  America.  And  although  the  record 
here  was  not  without  blemish,  as  shown  in  Stuyvesant’s 
conduct  toward  the  Quakers,  the  Dutch  in  general 
stoutly  maintained  a principle  which  in  that  intolerant 
age  was  the  glory  of  Holland,  Dr.  Hageman  said  in 
conclusion. 

POTOMAC  HEARS  DR.  BROCHES.— "The 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States”  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  given  by  Dr.  Aron  Broches,  general  counsel 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  before  the  fifth  annual  formal  Branch 
banquet  held  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Saturday,  March  10.  Besides  members  present  with  their 
ladies  and  guests,  parent  Society  President  Van  der  Veer, 
Trustee  Vreeland  and  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt  attended. 
Bernard  S.  Van  Rensselaer  presided. 

The  proceedings  which  followed  the  reception  began 
with  invocation  by  the  Branch  domine.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Sizoo,  professor  of  religion  at  George  Washington 
University.  During  the  dinner  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
proposed  the  traditional  toast  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  gracefully 
responded  to  by  Dr.  Dirk  J.  Van  Weijen,  cultural 
secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Embassy.  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
selaer then  sketched  Dr.  Broches’  career  and  introduced 
him  to  the  audience. 

Dr.  Broches,  eminent  Dutch  lawyer,  stated  that  the 
European  Common  Market,  which  envisages  the  eco- 
nomic unification  of  its  member  nations  in  1969,  had 
progressed  by  three  important  steps.  Of  these  the  first 
was  the  creation  in  1944  of  Benelux,  the  customs  union 


between  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  Its 
success  led  to  the  second  step,  the  establishment  in 
19  54  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg. 

The  third  step  was  taken  in  the  Rome  Treaty  of  19  5 7. 
Through  its  provisions  the  six  powers  aim  to  achieve 
expanded  areas  of  economic  unity  through  adjustments 
in  fiscal,  tax,  labor  and  related  policies  during  the  12- 
year  transition  period.  Historically  this  program,  already 
so  successful  as  to  prompt  other  European  countries  to 
seek  admission,  is  comparable  to  American  experience 
in  1789  when  a unified  nation  emerged  from  the  weak 
Confederation  which  preceded  it. 

Outlining  the  various  moves  the  Six  must  make  in 
order  to  achieve  unification.  Dr.  Broches  stressed  the 
fact  that  this  process  requires  substantial  adjustments 
by  European  industry.  He  viewed  the  long-range  im- 
plications for  the  U.S.  of  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  as  favorable  because  of  the  rising  standard 
of  living  in  Europe  and  a more  liberal  attitude  there 
toward  lowering  barriers  to  international  trade. 

Some  sectors  of  the  American  economy.  Dr.  Broches 
said,  may  be  temporarily  hurt  during  the  transition 
period.  However,  he  concluded,  the  present  develop- 
ment in  Europe  can  be  regarded  as  a great  success 
for  American  foreign  policy  which  has  urged  European 
unity  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 


ALBANY  INSTITUTE  OPENS  EXHIBIT 

Notable  for  its  accurate  re-creation  of  colonial  Dutch 
living  quarters  in  the  period  165  0-172  5,  the  "Dutch 
Room”  of  Albany’s  Institute  of  History  and  Art  was 
opened  to  the  public  this  month  with  a reception  which 
many  guests  and  dignitaries  attended,  among  them 
Consul  General  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Slingenberg.  Authentic 
in  every  detail,  the  exhibit  brought  to  fruition  a project 
of  the  Albany  Junior  League  which  last  year  voted 
$8000  for  the  purpose. 

Based  upon  months  of  research  here  and  in  Holland, 
the  furnishings  in  part  are  the  very  pieces  the  settlers 
brought  here  three  centuries  ago.  Other  appointments, 
as  a brass  chandelier  of  the  era,  were  acquired  abroad. 

Among  the  many  select  items  to  be  seen  are  a great 
Dutch  "kas,”  leaded  casement  window  with  handblown 
glass.  Delft  tile  fireplace,  rush-seated  chairs,  featherbed. 
Delft  china,  ornate  Friesland  clock,  pewterware,  and 
iron  cooking  utensils.  Gerald  R.  Watland  of  New  York, 
historical  reconstruction  expert  associated  with  the  Van 
Cortlandt  Manor  restoration  and  other  projects,  per- 
formed the  research. 


JUDGE  VAN  NESS  GRAVESITE  RESTORED 
A Dutch-descended  family  which  became  well  known 
early  in  American  history  figured  in  the  news  recently 
when  the  restored  gravesite_  of  Judge  Peter  Van  Ness 
(1734-1804)  was  re-dedicated  in  ceremonies  at  Kinder- 
hook,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  The  county’s  first  judge, 
and  colonel  of  American  troops  in  the  Revolution,  Peter 
Van  Ness  derived  from  Cornelius  Hendrickse  Van  Ness 
who  came  to  America  from  Holland  about  1641. 

Judge  Van  Ness’  three  sons  likewise  attained  eminence: 
Cornelius  as  chief  justice  of  the  Vermont  Supreme 
Court,  governor  of  that  State,  and  U.S.  Minister  to 
Spain;  William  as  a Federal  judge  in  New  York;  and 
John  as  lawyer,  congressman,  bank  president,  and  major 
general  of  militia  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Bogart  became  par- 
ents of  their  fourth  child,  and  second  son,  CUnton 
Francis  Bogart,  born  at  South  Side  Hospital,  Oceanside, 
L.  I.,  February  22. 

William  Van  Winkle,  recently  promoted  and  trans- 
ferred by  Procter  & Gamble  Co.,  is  now  power  plant 
manager  of  the  company’s  plant  in  Kansas  City. 

Hugh  G.  Bergen  in  January  was  re-elected  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  repre- 
senting the  10th  judicial  district. 

Dr.  John  H.  Van  Vleck  during  the  Christmas  va- 
cation from  Oxford  University,  where  he  is  visiting 
professor,  presented  two  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Palermo. 

W.  Philip  Van  Kirk  is  a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Masters  & Van  Kirk,  New  York,  which  was  formed  in 
January  to  conduct  general  practice. 

Jacob  Elting  and  Mrs.  Elting  recently  vacationed  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Edgar  W.  Van  Winkle  earlier  this  year  directed  the 
production  of  James  Thurber’s  three-act  play  "Many 
Moons”  in  behalf  of  the  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  Players,  of 
which  he  was  formerly  president. 

Charles  A.  Van  Patten  and  Mrs.  Van  Patten 
enjoyed  a 15 -day  Caribbean  cruise  during  January 
aboard  the  Dutch  ship  S.S.  Carillo  operated  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

James  H.  Blauvelt  has  been  elected  a vice-president 
of  the  Vermont  Council  on  World  Affairs,  which  is 
headed  by  Ellsworth  Bunker,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Italy. 

George  A.  Brokaw,  consultant  to  the  Ryukyu  Elec- 
tric Power  Corp.,  has  been  awarded  a certificate  of  ap- 
preciation for  his  contributions  toward  establishment  of 
the  first  electric  arc  furnace  on  the  island  of  Okinawa. 

Dr.  Elmer  Garfield  Van  Name  and  Mrs.  Van  Name 
during  their  recent  visit  to  Hawaii  were  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Zabriskie  of  Honolulu. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  1942, 
wrote  a documented  study  of  the  Soviet  legal  system  as 
a coercive  instrument  for  promoting  communism  that 
appeared  under  the  title  "Shall  It  Be  Law  or  Tyranny?” 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  for  February. 

John  W.  Griggs  2d  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Louise  Stillwell  Leighton,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Felipe 
A.  Espil,  wife  of  the  former  Argentine  ambassador  to 
the  U.S.,  at  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Easton,  Md.,  December 
29.  Mr.  Griggs  is  grandson  and  namesake  of  the  late 
John  W.  Griggs,  a former  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
attorney  general  in  the  McKinley  administration. 

James  H.  Lansing,  a member  since  1919,  recently 
received  the  award  of  merit  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials.  A castings  consultant,  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ductile  Iron  Society,  he  was 
cited  for  his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  cast  metals 
and  for  administrative  and  district  activities. 

John  V.  Banta,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E. 
Banta,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Jane  Hendricks 
Roby,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Roby,  of 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  The  bride-elect,  a graduate  of 
Penn  Hall,  attended  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing.  Mr.  Banta,  an  alumnus  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, is  to  receive  his  medical  degree  in  June  from 
Cornell  University  Medical  College.  A June  wedding 
is  planned. 


WITH  MEMBERS 

Macdonald  DeWitt  was  honored  by  the  Kingston, 

N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a banquet  held  at  the 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel  in  that  city  January  29  in  re- 
cognition of  his  life-long  interest  in  and  support  of 
education  of  Ulster  County  youth,  and  for  his  muni- 
ficent gift  toward  establishing  the  Ulster  County  Com- 
munity College. 

James  E.  Dingman,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  in  speak- 
ing before  the  Senate  committee  on  aeronautical  and 
space  sciences  last  month  stressed  that  the  organization 
set  up  to  advance  the  nation’s  communication  satellite 
system  should  have,  besides  top  technical  competence, 
a high  degree  of  initiative  to  develop  the  great  potential 
of  this  new  and  relatively  untried  facility. 

George  E.  Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
University  board  of  trustees,  is  depicted  with  Dr.  Harold 

O.  Voorhis  in  the  N.Y.U.  Alumni  News  for  January  on 
the  occasion  of  dedicating  a plaque  at  Loeb  Student 
Center  in  the  latter’s  honor.  Dr.  Voorhis,  formerly 
President  of  the  Society,  retires  in  July  as  the  university’s 
vice-president  after  42  years  service. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt  has  served  since  Feb- 
ruary as  visiting  professor  in  American  Government  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University.  The  course  being  given 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  eldest  son  of  the  late  President,  is  to 
continue  through  May  at  the  Teaneck  and  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  campuses  on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings 
respectively. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  lecturer  on  litur- 
gies and  homiletics  at  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  several  years  ago  an  ex- 
change lecturer  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  is  con- 
ducting an  evening  course  on  Reformed  Church  worship 
at  the  North  Jersey  School  of  Church  Life  and  Leader- 
ship, Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

Peter  V.  D.  Voorhees  and  Mrs.  'Voorhees  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Doro- 
thea Voorhees,  to  Robert  William  Kunze,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Kunze,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Miss 
Voorhees  is  an  alumna  of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute 
and  of  Vassar  College,  while  Mr.  Kunze,  a Rutgers 
graduate,  is  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Yale. 
A June  wedding  is  planned. 

William  F.  Van  Tassel’s  son  Roger  aided  in  prepar- 
ing a paper,  "State  of  Lunar  Dust,”  presented  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Geophysical  Union  at  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Now  an  Air  Force 
research  scientist,  young  Van  Tassel  is  studying  lunar 
geology  and  problems  of  establishing  a base  on  the  moon. 

Charles  A.  Van  Winkle  in  February  completed  50 
years  continuous  service  as  a trustee  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  a record  not  only 
locally  but  in  the  church  at  large.  He  was  cited  at  the 
annual  church  meeting  and  unanimously  elected  an 
honorary  trustee  for  life. 

George  O.  Zabriskie  has  been  awarded  a citation 
and  medal  by  Department  of  Army  for  meritorious 
civilian  achievement  as  deputy  program  coordinator  for 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Hawaii.  Twice  previously  accorded 
this  distinction,  in  1948  and  19  5 7,  he  was  also  nomi- 
nated to  be  the  Army’s  Hawaii  candidate  as  Federal 
Employee  of  the  Year  (1961),  in  which  competititm 
he  finished  in  the  top  five. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Acquackanonk  and  Its  Adjacent  Settlements 

by  Louis  B.  Vreeland,  President  of  the  Society. 


Dutch  settlement  of  region  now  Passaic 
County  in  northern  New  Jersey  relates 
back  to  first  purchase  of  land  in  1678. 

Many  points  of  historic  interest  are  to  be  found  con- 
cerning Passaic  County  as  distinguished  from 
the  Bergen-Essex  area  of  which  it  was  once  a part  re- 
lating back  to  1709  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
As  will  be  recalled,  the  New  Jersey  legislature  formed 
Passaic  County  on  February  7,  18  37  from  the  northern 
part  of  Essex  County  and  western  part  of  Bergen.  More 
than  150  years  before  the  latter  date,  however,  Dutch 
pioneer  families  had  settled  there  and  introduced  a way 
of  life  that  continued  for  generations. 

The  first  conveyance  of  land  within  the  present  limits 
of  Passaic  County  was  the  transfer  by  the  Indian  chief, 
Captahan  Peter,  of  tribal  title  to  a nine-acre  island  ly- 
ing in  the  Passaic  River  (which  the  Dutch  called  the 
Northwest  Kill).  In  this  transaction,  dated  April  4, 
1678,  the  grantee  was  Hartman  Michielsen,  of  a Dutch 
family  which  had  lived  since  1646  in  Gemoenepa  (Com- 
munipaw).  To  fortify  his  Indian  deed,  Hartman  on 
January  6,  168  5 obtained  from  the  East  Jersey  Propri- 
etors a patent  to  this  land,  which  was  then  called  Hart- 
man’s Island.  The  annual  quit-rent  required  by  the 
patent  was  "one  fatt  henn.”  Which  one  of  the  Pro- 
prietors was  to  receive  the  "henn”  has  not  been  as- 
certained, nor  is  it  known  whether  the  quit-rent  was 
ever  paid.  The  arrearages  by  this  time  would  make  quite 
a flock. 

The  island  lay  adjacent  to  the  Dundee  section  of 
Passaic  and  was  later  called  Dundee  Island.  In  modern 
times  the  intervening  strip  of  water  was  filled  in  and 
the  island  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  adjoining  main- 
land. Recently  a bronze  plaque  was  placed  on  a large 
stone  or  boulder  located  on  the  site  of  the  island  to  com- 
memorate Hartman  Michielsen’s  purchase.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  park  which  has  been  formed  in  that  section. 

On  July  1 5,  1678,  Sir  George  Carteret  — to  whom 
the  English  Duke  of  York  had  given  East  Jersey  as 
Lord  Proprietor  — deeded  to  Christopher  Hoagland,  a 
New  York  merchant,  two  tracts  of  land  comprising 
278  acres  for  a halfpenny  per  acre  annual  quit-rent, 
amounting  to  1 1 shillings  and  seven  pence.  This  deed 
embraced  the  whole  Dundee  section  of  Passaic  and  a 
little  more.  Hoagland  subsequently  sold  this  land  to 
Hartman  Michielsen  and  it  was  called  the  Point  Patent. 

Soon  afterward  there  occurred  an  important  transfer 
of  land,  the  first  of  large  size.  In  this  transaction,  by 
Indian  deed  made  by  the  same  Captahan  Peter  with 
the  consent  of  other  named  Indians,  the  settlers  acquired 
a body  of  land  known  as  "Acquackanonk.”  The  deed 
conveyed  whatever  title  the  Indians  had  to  Hans  Dede- 
ricks.  Garret  Garretson,  Walling  Jacobs,  Hendrick 
George,  and  their  associates.  After  getting  the  Indian 
title  the  Dutchmen  were  slow  to  perfect  their  purchase, 
and  it  was  not  until  Englishmen  in  Newark  showed  signs 
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of  trying  to  get  a proprietary  deed  ahead  of  them,  that 
they  petitioned  the  Proprietors  for  a patent  to  the  tract. 
In  this  they  were  successful,  and  on  March  16,  1684  the 
Hollanders  obtained  a confirmatory  deed,  thus  shutting 
out  the  English  in  Newark,  who  were  very  surly  over 
the  outcome. 

The  price  given  for  this  "Acquackanonk  Patent”  was 
5 0 pounds  sterling,  with  a yearly  quit-rent  of  £l4. 
Acreage  mentioned  in  the  Patent  was  5 5 20  but  the 
boundaries  embraced  nearly  11,000  acres.  The  tract  in- 
cluded a large  park  of  the  present  City  of  Passaic,  all 
of  Clifton,  and  most  of  Paterson,  running  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Newark  tract  between  river 
and  mountains  up  to  the  present  Riverside  section  of 
Paterson,  which  the  settlers  called  De  Boghf  (Dutch  for 
"the  bend”). 

The  patentees  were  fourteen  in  number:  Hans  Dede- 
ricks,  Garrett  Garretson,  Walling  Jacobs,  Elias  Michiel- 
sen, Hartman  Michielsen,  Johannis  Michielsen,  Cornehs 
Michielsen,  Cornelius  Roelofsen,  Adrian  Post,  Urian 
Tomassen,  Simon  Jacobs,  John  Hendrick  Speare,  Cor- 
nelius Lubbers,  and  Abraham  Bookey  (or  Boquee). 

All  of  the  Acquackanonk  Patentees  were  Dutch,  and 
with  one  exception  they  remained  on  the  land  they  set- 
tled, or  their  children  did.  Abraham  Boquee  returned 
to  New  York  after  a few  years,  however.  Most  of  these 
pioneers  were  of  the  second  generation  in  America.  It  is 
not  easy  to  recognize  one’s  forebears  from  the  names 
listed,  for  it  was  that  generation  which  departed  from 
the  patronymic  system  and  took  surnames,  which  as  a 
rule  their  parents  did  not  possess  when  they  left  Holland. 
While  we  call  our  names  Dutch,  they  were  adopted  in 
America  for  the  most  part  and  thus  are  truly  American 
names.  Of  the  Acquackanonk  Patentees  only  Speare, 
Post  and  Boquee  had  come  to  New  Netherland  bearing 
family  names. 

The  name  Garret  Garretson,  and  thus  Garrison,  is 
easily  recognized  but  several  members  of  that  family 
called  themselves  van  Wageningen  (thence  van  Wag- 
enen)  because  the  first  Garret,  or  Gerrit,  came  from 
the  town  of  Wageningen  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
Jacobses,  Walling  and  Simon,  became  Van  Winkles. 
Urian  Tomassen  became  Jurrie  Van  Riper,  and  Cor- 
nelius Roelofsen  became  Cornelius  Van  Houten,  while 
Cornelius  Lubbers’  family  became  Van  Blarcoms  and 
Westervelts.  The  Posts  and  the  Speares  are  still  here, 
as  are  the  Michielsens,  who  became  Vreelands. 

In  the  City  of  Passaic,  at  Prospect  Street  and  Passaic 
Avenue,  there  stands  a large  granite  rock  which  marks 
the  point  from  which  the  survey  for  the  first  conveyance 
of  land  was  calculated.  This  was  known  as  Acquacka- 
nonk Rock.  On  April  29,  195  3 the  Acquackanonk 
Landing  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, dedicated  a bronze  plaque  which  they  had  at- 
tached to  it,  explaining  its  historic  importance. 

In  early  times  the  chief  means  of  transportation  was 
by  water,  and  Acquackanonk  Landing,  as  the  first  set- 
tlement on  the  Passaic  was  called,  became  an  important 
trade  center.  In  1707  the  first  public  highway  was  laid 
out  from  Newark  to  "Hockquackonong.”  This  road 
ran  along  the  river  bank  from  the  northern  boundries 
of  Newark  to  Passaic  (Acquackanonk  Landing  then), 
thence  by  Lexington  Avenue,  the  Wesel  Road,  Market 


Street,  Vreeland  Avenue,  Willis  Street  (now  Park 
Avenue),  York  Avenue  (now  East  Eighteenth  Street), 
and  Broadway. 

Acquackanonk  Landing  was  the  port  of  entry  for  all 
the  interior  country,  even  as  far  up  as  Sussex  and  so 
continued  until  the  opening  in  18  32  of  the  Paterson 
and  Hudson  Railway,  which  caused  river  traffic  to 
decline.  The  second  settlement  of  size  in  the  region 
was  at  Pompton,  the  patent  for  that  locality  having 
been  issued  November  1 1,  1695. 

Three  divisions  or  apportionments  of  Acquackanonk 
Patent  lands  were  made  among  the  fourteen  Patentees 
or  their  families.  The  last  partition  embraced  territory 
lying  in  the  bend  of  the  Passaic  River  from  the  Falls 
and  extending  south.  This  included  not  only  the  land 
included  in  the  curve  or  bend  (De  Boght)  of  the  River, 
but  continued  south  for  some  distance  beyond  Wesel. 
Wesel  was  the  area  of  settlement,  roughly,  around  the 
western  edge  of  the  Market  Street  bridge  and  extend- 
ing south;  it  was  so  called  presumably  from  the  small 
town  of  that  name  situated  in  Germany  not  far  from 
the  Netherlands  border.  The  name  was  Wesel  and  not 
"weasel”  as  it  was  sometimes  designated.  The  division 
of  De  Boght  land  came  in  1714. 

T he  river  was  a serious  obstacle  to  communication 
with  the  people  in  Bergen  County  to  the  east.  For  a 
long  time  there  were  no  bridges.  Several  fords  existed, 
however;  one  at  about  the  location  of  the  present  Waga- 
raw  bridge,  and  one  at  the  foot  of  Willis  Street,  now 
Park  Avenue.  At  the  Willis  Street  ford  was  the  farm 
and  dwelling  of  Simon  Van  Winkle,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Patentee.  His  house  was  of  stone,  whitewashed  on 
the  outside,  so  it  was  known  far  and  wide  as  de  Witte 
Hiiis  (the  White  House).  Located  at  the  river’s  edge 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  house  was  103  feet  long  and 
thus  in  its  proportions  exceptionally  large,  as  indeed  it 
had  to  be,  for  Simon  was  the  father  of  twenty  children 
and  also  added  three  stepchildren  to  his  family. 

The  Dey  Mansion  in  Preakness  was  built  about  1740. 
At  first  called  Bloemsburg  or  Bloomsbury,  it  was  built 
of  brick  and  brown  sandstone.  The  house  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition  and  is  now  administered 
as  part  of  the  Passaic  County  park  system.  The  timber- 
ing to  uphold  the  very  heavy  roof  is  most  unusual  and 
is  a fine  example  of  the  carpentry  and  workmanship 
that  went  into  building  construction  in  that  day.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  Colonel  Theunis  Dey  owned  this 
property  and  it  served  twice  as  Washington’s  head- 
quarters during  1780.  Raymond  F.  Dey,  a lineal 
descendent  of  Theunis  Dey  and  a trustee  of  the  Society, 
is  in  charge  of  the  property. 

Near  21st  Avenue  and  East  42nd  Street  stands  prob- 
ably the  oldest  house  in  Paterson.  Originally  a sub- 
stantial farmhouse  standing  on  a farm  of  some  ninety- 
three  acres  of  land,  it  was  when  first  built  a story  and 
a half  high  — the  first  story  of  sand  and  field-stone, 
and  the  half-story  frame.  The  dwelling  was  probably 
elected  a few  years  after  1774  — and  not  1734,  the 
date  on  an  old  stone  in  its  wall.  The  house  has  been 
burned  twice,  but  the  outside  stone  walls  were  substan- 
tially built  and  thus  survived  both  fires.  Cornelis  H. 
Vreeland  was  the  builder,  and  though  none  of  the 
writer’s  family  have  owned  it  for  125  years,  it  is  still 
known  as  the  old  Vreeland  House.  Other  details  appear 
in  de  Halve  Maei/  for  October  1960  at  page  5. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  area  now  called  Passaic 
County  were  almost  entirely  of  Dutch  descent,  most  of 


them  of  the  second  generation,  in  America.  They  were 
deeply  religious,  a fact  which  calls  to  mind  the  old 
Dutch  church  sites  at  Acquackanonk,  Totowa,  Gansegat 
(Fairfield),  and  Pompton.  The  original  church  build- 
ings for  the  most  part  have  disappeared  but  the  con- 
gregations still  exist,  sometimes  under  other  designations. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  points  that  could 
be  related.  From  the  foregoing  discussion,  however,  it 
is  plain  that  Hollanders  made  an  historically  significant 
contribution  to  the  founding  and  development  of  the 
area  now  Passaic  County  in  northern  New  Jersey,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  adjacent  Bergen  and  Essex  Counties. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Frederick  W.  Bogert  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont  is  serving  on  the  advisory 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  tercen- 
tenary commission. 

Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen’s  sermon  of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 2 5,  extensively  reported  in  next  day’s  Neiv  York 
Times,  stressed  the  spiritual  significance  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn’s  great  feat  February  20  in  becoming  the  first 
U.S.  astronaut  to  orbit  the  earth.  That  people  of  all 
faiths  prayed  for  success  of  his  mission  and  delighted  in 
its  accomplishment  demonstrates,  he  said,  the  univer- 
sality of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man. 

Reginald  T.  Blauvelt,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Blauvelt 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Lisa  Carter  Blauvelt,  to  Robert  Emmett  Long,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Miss  Blau- 
velt, a candidate  for  the  master’s  degree  at  Columbia, 
graduated  from  Wellesley  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Dijon.  Mr.  Long,  Pingry  School  and  Babson  Institute 
alumnus,  attended  the  University  of  Munich. 

Arthur  D.  Van  Winkle  and  Mrs.  Van  Winkle 
are  parents  of  Miss  Joan  Van  Winkle  who  on  March  3 
became  the  bride  of  Lt.  (j.g.)  David  Frederick  Cun- 
ningham, USCG,  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Fred  M.  Holloway  officiating. 
The  bride  is  an  alumna  of  Centenary  College  for  Women. 
The  bridegroom,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  was  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr.,  New  York  investment 
broker  and  former  New  Jersey  State  Senator,  in  Febru- 
ary received  the  Outstanding  Citizenship  Award  from 
Englewood  Lodge  B’nai  B’rith  in  ceremonies  at  which 
the  guest  speaker.  Congressman  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr., 
reviewed  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  career  from  World  War  I 
when  he  served  with  the  French  Ambulance  Corps,  his 
service  as  Englewood  city  councilman  and  for  eight 
years  as  State  Senator,  to  his  chairmanship  last  year  of 
the  committee  which  raised  $2  million  for  Englewood 
Hospital. 

Joseph  C.  Hoagland  and  Mrs.  Hoagland  are  par- 
ents of  Raymond  C.  Hoagland  who  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Jan  Gertrude  Logan  at  St.  George’s-by- 
the-River,  Rumson,  N.  J.,  January  27,  with  Canon 
George  A.  Robertshaw  officiating.  The  bride,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Logan,  of  Rumson,  is  an 
alumna  of  Vail-Deane  School  and  is  attending  Mon- 
mouth College.  The  bridegroom,  a member  of  the 
Society,  as  is  his  brother,  Joseph  C.  Hoagland,  Jr.,  who 
was  an  usher,  graduated  from  Westminster  School  and 
also  is  studying  at  Monmouth  College. 

(Continued  on  Page  105 
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The  Notarial  Archives  in  Amsterdam 

by  Robert  G.  Wheeler,  Director  of  Research,  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations,  Inc. 


Notable  investigation  of  Dutch  records 
pertaining  to  New  Netherland  described 
and  sample  documents  published  in  text. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  19  5 6,  in  preparation  for 
physical  restoration,  the  research  department  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations  commenced  a major  search 
of  American  libraries,  archives  and  depositories  for 
manuscript  and  graphic  materials  specifically  related  to 
the  17th,  18  th,  and  19th  century  appearance  of  Philips- 
burg  Manor,  Upper  Mills,  in  present  North  Tarrytown, 
New  York.  This  site  had  been  from  1680  until  the 
middle  18  th  century  the  northern  headquarters  of  the 
great  Manor  of  Philipsburg  in  Westchester  County. 
As  such,  it  was  a milling,  trading,  agricultural  and 
social  center. 

Information  was  also  sought  on  the  Philipses  them- 
selves, on  their  tenants,  their  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors in  the  area.  In  addition,  all  materials  were 
searched  for  information  concerning  the  two  other 
Sleepy  Hollow  Restoration  properties:  Washington 

Irving’s  "Sunnyside”  at  Tarrytown,  New  York,  and  the 
Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House  at  Croton-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 

In  November  1959,  more  than  three  years  after  the 
start  of  this  research  program,  the  search  was  extended 
to  cover  the  archives,  depositories,  and  private  collec- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
and  France. 

At  the  start,  the  European  program  was  confined  to 
the  great  English  institutions:  the  Public  Record  Office, 
the  British  Museum,  the  University  libraries.  Gradu- 
ally it  was  expanded  to  include  the  customs’  offices, 
museums,  insurance  company  papers,  solicitors’  records, 
religious  records,  the  public  records  of  smaller  cities, 
privately  held  papers. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  searches  began  to  produce  rich 
and  hitherto  unknown  findings  on  not  only  the  multiple 
activities  of  the  Philipse  family  members,  but  on  other 
New  York  merchants  and  political  leaders,  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  on  New  York  City 
as  well. 

By  early  1960  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  European 
research  to  include  a coverage  of  the  depositories  in  the 
Netherlands.  Happily,  Dr.  Simon  Hart,  archivist  of  the 
City  of  Amsterdam,  was  available  for  consultation  and 
for  actual  work  on  this  project.  The  decision  was  made 
to  concentrate,  at  the  start,  all  efforts  on  the  papers  of 
the  Amsterdam  notaries  in  the  17th  century. 

This  was  to  become  a major  work.  As  Dr.  Hart  has 
pointed  out,  "The  number  of  Amsterdam  notaries 
between  1 578  and  1750  is  . . . 266.  This  list  starts 
with  Jan  Jansz.  Piloritis,  1578-1620,  and  ends  with  the 
notary,  Isaak  Benkelaer,  1700-1738.  For  a systematical 
research  from  1610  to  1700,  262  notaries  must  be  con- 
sidered. I estimate  that  about  5 500  volumes  and  port- 
folios have  to  be  examined  for  that  period  if  we  would 
examine  everything  . . . Expressed  in  metres  those 
5 500  volumes  and  portfolios  fill  about  800  lineal  metres 
and  according  to  a rough  estimate  they  contain  41/2 
millions  of  pages.” 

Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations,  working  through  Dr. 
Hart,  stopped  its  Amsterdam  notarial  record  search,  at 


least  temporarily,  on  December  31,  1961.  By  that  time 
a large  body  of  previously  unknown  17th  century  New 
York  material  had  been  located  and  translated  from  the 
Dutch.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this  recovered  17th 
century  material  is  only  a part  of  the  whole,  for  the 
Dutch  17th  century  notarial  records  were  by  no  means 
completed  in  this  period  of  work. 

What  are  the  specific  results  of  this  notarial  papers 
survey  thus  far?  The  answer  is  complex  for  there  is 
information  in  varying  degree  on  such  a wide  range  of 
subject  matter:  on  New  York  deeds,  on  New  York  com- 
merce, immigration  to  New  Netherland,  ocean  voyages, 
trade  goods  and  trade  practices,  wages,  political  actions, 
personal  relations,  emigration  from  New  Netherland  to 
the  Netherlands,  piracy  in  the  English  Channel,  slavery, 
genealogical  background.  Too,  the  answer  concerning 
the  findings  to  date  cannot  be  exact,  for  the  materials 
collected  are  still  in  the  process  of  being  catalogued, 
collated,  and  studied. 

P ossibly  some  idea  of  the  varied  contents  of  several 
hundred  New  York  papers  translated  thus  far  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  five  extracts,  selected  at 
random.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  an  item  of  trans- 
atlantic commerce. 

1.  Document  dated  October  4,  1661.  Notary,  Jacob 
de  Winter.  (Notarial  Archives  No.  2289  11,  page  36): 

On  the  request  of  Thomas  Peijn,  from  Amsterdam, 
Samuel  Kailjer,  62  years  old,  and  Casper  Dirksz.  Bogaart, 

42  years  old,  both  tobacco-merchants  in  Amsterdam,  de- 
clare that  they  visited  the  warehouse  of  the  West  India 
Company  on  the  Rapenburg  in  Amsterdam.  They  saw 
there  three  casks  of  tobacco  from  New  Netherland  which 
have  been  shipped  tVom  New  Netherland  to  Amsterdam 
with  the  ship  the  Arent  (Eagle)  of  skipper  Jacob  Jansz. 
Staets,  from  Purmerland. 

They  declare  also  that  those  casks  were  consigned  to 
Thomas  Peijn  by  Samuel  Edsaal. 

The  tobacco  is  in  good  condition  and  was  bought  by 
Caspar  Dirksz.  Bogaart  for  /30  a cask,  while  the  ex- 
penses for  freight  and  the  recognition-money  remain  charge- 
able to  Thomas  Peijn. 

(Signed)  Samuell  Colliaer 

The  second  paper  presents  information  on  employ- 
ment in  New  Netherland  and  indicates  a manner  in 
which  servants  were  obtained  for  the  New  World,  and 
how  they  were  treated  and  paid. 

2.  Document  dated  January  6,  1656.  Notar}/  Hendrik 
Schaeff.  (Not.  Arch.  1359,  fol.  6): 

Engel  Uijlenbergh,  living  in  Amsterdam,  authorized  by 
his  brother  in-law  Coenraed  ten  Eijck,  living  in  the  Man- 
hattans  in  New  Netherland,  takes  Abel  Hardenbroeck, 
young  man  from  Elberfeld,  as  shoe-hand  into  the  employ 
of  his  brother-in-law  Ten  Eijck. 

Hardenbroeck  will  sail  with  the  first  ships  from  Amster- 
dam to  New  Netherland.  There  he  will  serve  Ten  Eijck 
with  his  trade  and  work  in  his  boot-shop,  in  the  tannery, 
and  on  the  tubs. 


Guest  Author. — For  the  past  six  years  research  director  of 
the  admirable  enterprise  chartered  to  restore  three  famous 
colonial  Dutch  properties  in  Westchester  County  on  the  Tappen 
Zee  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  formerly,  from  1949 
to  1956,  director  of  the  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art. 
He  has  written  on  Hudson  Valley  history  and  decorative  arts 
for  many  publications,  among  them  New  York  History,  the 
New-York  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  and  .Antiques  Magazine. 
A past  president  and  board  member  of  the  Northeast  Confer- 
ence, American  Association  of  Museums,  he  will  serve  as  in- 
structor at  the  I5th  annual  Seminars  on  American  Culture  to 
be  given  in  July  by  the  New  York  Historical  Association  at 
Cooperstown.  At  that  time  his  subject  will  be  New  York  in 
the  period  1664-1730. 
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The  contract  is  concluded  for  three  years,  dating  from 
his  arrival  in  the  Manhattans.  Hardenbroeck  will  obey 
his  master  (Ten  Eyck)  and  behave  faithfully,  diligently 
and  industriously  and  he  will  do  everything  that  an 
honest  shoe-hand  has  to  perform.  He  will  work  from 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
He  shall  have  to  make  ten  pairs  of  man’s  or  wife’s  shoes 
after  the  fashion  a week  and  if  this  be  possible  he  will  do 
other  work  in  proportion  to  this. 

He  will  enjoy  free  passage  and  board  on  the  ship  which 
will  sail  from  here  thither.  His  wages  in  the  Manhattans 
will  be  120  guilders  a year,  which  will  be  paid  here  an- 
nually to  the  person  whom  Hardenbroeck  will  appoint. 
He  will  further  enjoy  free  board,  lodging,  laundry  and 
starching  at  the  home  of  his  master. 

(Signed)  Abell  Hardenbruck 

A small  trading  venture  of  1649  and  1610  was 
described  in  the  year  following. 

3.  Document  dated  January  13,  1651.  Notary,  Nicolaes 
Kruys.  (Not.  Arch.  No.  1837,  page  14): 

Declaration  of  Adrian  Bloemaart,  skipper,  30  years  old, 
and  Niclaas  Blancke,  supercargo,  40  years  old,  made  on 
request  of  the  shipowners  of  the  ship  St.  Pieter  and  of  the 
participants  in  its  cargo. 

On  October  16,  1649,  they  left  with  the  mentioned  ship 
from  the  “Sandpunt”  (Sand  Point)  on  Manhattan  for  the 
West  Indies.  The  cargo  consisted  of  56  pieces  of  “Luik” 
serge  for  men’s  wear,  long  . . . yards;  10  pieces  of  raw 
linen  of  586  yards;  4 pieces  of  white  linen  of  153  yards 
and  3 hogsheads  of  distilled  water.  After  having  sold  these 
goods  in  the  West  Indies  they  would  return  to  Manhattan. 

On  December  27,  1649,  they  dropped  the  anchor  before 
the  Island  of  Kersou  (Curacao).  There  the  skipper  traded 
the  merchandise  brought  for  24  horses.  On  January  17, 
1650,  they  sailed  out  again.  On  February  20,  1650,  they 
arrived  at  Antigo.  There  the  skipper  sold  the  14  horses 
left.  The  other  horses  had  died  on  the  way.  When  the 
horses  came  aboard  in  Kersou  they  were  healthy  and  death 
was  probably  caused  by  the  storm  they  met  on  their  way. 

(Signed)  Adriaen  Bloemmaert 
Nicholaes  Blaache 

Slaving  and  slavery  comes  in  for  its  own  mention  in 
a fourth  paper. 

4.  Document  dated  March  23,  1666.  Notary,  Hendrik 
Outgers.  (Not.  Arch.  No.  3189,  page  121.  [Summary]): 

Symon  Cornelisz.  Gijlde,  skipper  of  the  ship  the  Gideon 
and  Gerrit  Remmersz  (Remmels),  mate  on  the  same  ship 
declare  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company,  that  they  were  chartered  by  the  West  India 
Company  by  way  of  a charter  agreement,  passed  before 
the  notary  Hendrik  Schaeff  on  November  15,  1663.  They 
were  sent  to  Angola  in  order  to  transport  from  there 
slaves  to  Cayenne,  Curacao  and  New  Netherland.  In  the 
same  month  of  November  of  the  year  1663  they  sailed  to 
the  Casteel  el  Mina  (Sao  Jorge  da  Mina)  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  at  the  order  of  the  director-general  Johan  Valcken- 
burgh  to  Angola.  At  Louanga  (Loango)  they  delivered 
their  cargo  with  the  supercargo  Samuel  Smit  and  took  421 
slaves  on  board  their  ship.  ’They  arrived  in  Curacao  with 
348  slaves,  that  is  to  say  with  312-5/6’  slaves  in  a 
deliverable  state. 

From  there  they  departed  again  with  300  slaves  to  New 
Netherland.  In  August  1664  they  arrived  there  with  290 
slaves.  The  fiscal  Nicasius  de  Sille,  the  secretary  Cornells 
van  Ruyven  and  also  . . . Alrighs,  chief-merchant  in  the 
colony  of  the  city  (of  Amsterdam)  on  the  Delaware  River 
came  there  on  board  their  ship.  Tliey  divided  the  slaves 
in  four  groups  of  72  slaves.  Three  groups  came  to  the 
servants  of  the  company,  one  part  to  Alrighs.  They  drew 
lots  for  the  remaining  two  slaves  who  came  to  the  com- 
pany. The  group  of  Alrighs  existed  in  54  deliverable  and 
18  physical-wreck  slaves  who  were  counted  for  12  de- 
liverable slaves.  The  slaves  of  Alrighs  were  carried  off 
separately  and  brought  in  a house  on  Manhattan.  The  sail- 
ors declare  to  have  been  present  with  the  drawing  of  lots. 

’For  this  fractional  figure  there  seem  three  possible  explana- 
tions. It  could  refer  to  a sickly  infant  or  child ; or  to  pregnancy 
of  a female  slave ; or  — perhaps  more  likely  — to  the  practice 
of  counting  a sick  slave  as  two-thirds  of  a sound  slave.  Though 
inexact,  this  gains  some  support  from  language  in  next  para- 
graph indicating  18  sickly  slaves  were  considered  equivalent  to 
12  in  good  condition. — Fn. 


[Trans.  Note:  Jacob  Alrighs  had  already  died  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1659.  He  was  succeeded  as  director  of  the  Dela- 
ware colony  by  Alexander  d’Hinojossa.] 

The  fifth  and  final  notarial  manuscript  to  be  quoted 
here  is  an  eye-witness  account  of  the  taking  over  of  the 
colony  of  New  Netherland  by  the  English. 

5.  Document  dated  March  4,  1667.  Notary,  Hendrik 
Outgers.  (Not.  Arch.  No.  3191,  pages  101-102): 

At  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, Amsterdam  Chamber,  Harmen  Martensz.  from  Bois 
le-Duc  and  Evert  Willemse  Munnich,  both  retired  ser- 
geants from  the  West  India  Company,  declare  that  before 
the  English  came  in  New  Netherland,  there  had  been  talk 
already  for  some  time  about  the  coming  of  an  armed 
force.  From  the  side  of  the  government  no  orders  came 
to  take  special  steps  for  the  defense. 

Only  when  four  frigates  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  August  were  orders  given  to  bring  the  town  and  the 
fort  New  Amsterdam  into  a state  of  defense.  Insofar  as 
time  allowed  it,  the  sergeants  did  their  best,  but  they  ob- 
served faint-heartedness  among  the  citizens.  They  did  not 
appear  anymore  for  guard  duty.  Seeing  that  the  citizens 
did  not  have  the  will  to  defend  themselves,  the  soldiers, 
who  were  150  in  number,  withdrew  into  the  fort. 

The  English  negotiated  with  the  director,  but  the  ser- 
geants don’t  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the 
negotiations.  Two  frigates  sailed  up  past  the  fort.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  the  soldiers  no  efforts  were  taken  to  stop 
them.  The  soldiers  said  that  they  were  bought  over. 

The  sergeants  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  frigates  could 
have  been  readily  stopped  because  they  were  armed  poorly 
and  the  400  men  aboard  the  ships  were  inexperienced. 
To  their  displeasure  they  heard  however  that  an  agree- 
ment was  made.  Neverthless  they  wanted  to  defend  them- 
selves and  therefore  the  soldiers  went  aboard  the  ship 
Gideon  when  the  English  marched  into  the  town  and  the 
fort. 

Munnich  declares  that  the  director  Stuyvesant  acted  as 
if  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  constable  and  order  him  to  shoot. 
The  pastors  Megapolensis,  father  and  son,  managed  how- 
ever to  persuade  him  to  leave. 

Martens  declares  further  that  he  visited  the  group  of 
Jan  Schot,  which  was  not  of  much  importance.  One  did 
not  do  anything  to  do  damage  to  the  enemy.  'Van  Ruyven, 
the  secretary  and  member  of  the  council,  had  sent  his  wife 
to  the  English,  because  they  had  no  gunpowder  to  defend 
themselves  anyhow  and  because  the  English  were  her 
friends. 

The  soldiers  aboard  the  ship  Gideon  asked  the  captain 
for  gunpowder,  but  fearing  that  they  would  defend  them- 
selves against  the  English  anyhow,  the  captain  had  the  gun- 
powder stored  in  his  house  instead  of  aboard. 

Mrs.  Ruyven  should  have  said  when  she  was  leaving  the 
fort,  accompanied  by  the  wife  of  the  free  merchant 
Nicholaes  Meyer,  ‘These  down-aud-outers  want  to  fight 
now.  They  have  nothing  to  lose  and  we  have  our  pos- 
sessions here  which  we  are  going  to  lose  then.’ 

What  do  these  isolated  entries,  used  here  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  Notarial  Archives  content,  mean?  Indi- 
vidually, and  taken  separately,  they  mean  little.  As  parts 
of  the  large  body  of  new  materials  on  New  York  colonial 
history,  however,  each  has  its  own  particular  place  in 
filling  in  the  larger  and  the  overall  picture,  and  in 
supplementing  materials  already  known. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the  17th 
century  Amsterdam  Notarial  Papers.  Work  on  the 
papers  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  has  not  yet  been 
started.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  papers  of  Amsterdam, 
there  are  the  Notarial  Archives  of  Rotterdam  and  The 
Hague  to  be  searched  as  well.  This  is  a long  and  a 
major  work. 

As  Dr.  Hart  has  pointed  out,  these  Notarial  Archives 
contain  information  relating  to  North  America  up  to 
and  including  modern  times.  Tliis  means,  in  his  words, 
"that  an  always  flowing  source  of  documents  which  were 
unknown  until  now  will  provisionally  result  from  this 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


“It  Made  My  Dutch  Blood  Boil...” 

by  Lewis  Beck  Sebring,  Jr.,  Associate  Historian,  City  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


How  Dirck  Romeyn  descendants,  taunted 
by  ^^mystery”  charge  in  1937,  triumphed 
after  research  lasting  quarter-century. 

During  the  last  week  in  February,  1937,  a news- 
paper in  Schenectady,  New  York,  printed  in  a news 
story  a paragraph  to  this  effect:  "The  Founder’s  Day 
arrangements  have  also  served  to  reveal  one  of  Union’s 
major  mysteries  — Domine  Dirck  Romeyn.  It  is  well 
known  that  Domine  Romeyn  did  the  actual  work  of 
organizing  the  new  college  which  was  founded  in  178  5 
as  a non-chartered  academy,  but  no  one  knows  too  much 
of  his  life,  and  there  are  no  pictures  of  him  extant.” 
The  references  were  to  the  first  annual  Founder’s  Day 
to  be  held  later  that  week  at  Union  College  in  Schenec- 
tady and  to  the  man  who  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
founding  of  the  college  in  179  5 — ten  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  academy  mentioned  — the  Rev. 
Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D.,  S.T.D.  So  little  was  known  about 
Dirck  Romeyn,  in  fact,  that  this  first  Founder’s  Day 
was  to  be  devoted  to  General  Philip  Schuyler  of  Albany, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  New  York 
State  charter  for  the  new  college,  and  who  had  given 
the  first  large  gift  of  money  to  the  institution,  but  who, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could  be  regarded  as 
THE  founder  of  the  college  and  therefore  entitled  to 
be  honored  on  the  college’s  first  Founder’s  Day. 

It  was  not  so  much  this  consideration,  however  (for 
after  all.  General  Schuyler  really  deserved  an  honor  from 
the  college;  we  had  nothing  against  him),  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  writer,  a great-great-great-grandson 
of  Dirck  Romeyn,  and  of  my  father,  as  a one  less  great- 
grandson,  as  it  was  that  gratuitous  reference  to  the 
Domine  as  "one  of  Union’s  major  mysteries.”  That 
made  my  Dutch  blood  boil,  and  I determined  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  when  the  doing  was  done,  to 
make  sure  that  that  newspaper,  and  Union  College, 
and  everybody  else,  would  know  plenty  about  Dirck 
Romeyn.  Imagine,  having  somebody  call  one  of  your 
distinguished  ancestors  "a  major  mystery”! 

Well,  if  the  term  "easier  said  than  done”  ever  ap- 
plied to  anything,  it  certainly  applied  to  this  vow  to 
clear  up  our  family  "mystery,”  for  frankly,  even  at  the 
present  point,  2 5 years  later,  a lot  more  could  be 
learned  about  Domine  Romeyn.  But  what  we  un- 
covered since  that  February  of  1937  has  filled  a good- 
sized  book  (typed,  not  published),  and  several  exhibit 
cases,  and  we  have  a feeling  of  considerable  satisfaction. 

The  first  result  was  that  by  the  time  Union  College’s 
second  Founder’s  Day  rolled  around,  on  February  2 5, 
1938,  we  had  enough  material,  documentary  and  other- 
wise, to  be  able  to  devote  that  occasion  to  Dirck 
Romeyn.  Direct,  collateral  and  various  other  kinds  of 
descendants,  and  a lot  of  friends  around  the  country 
pitched  in  and  helped  the  writer  in  the  tremendous  one- 
year  research  task;  the  family  Bible  containing  the 
record  of  Dirck  Romeyn’s  birth  in  1744  (in  Hacken- 


Lewis  Beck  Seeking,  Jr.,  was  graduated  in  1923  from  Union 
College,  which  in  1938  awarded  him  the  Litt.  M.  degree  for  the 
research  his  article  describes.  Formerly  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  night  city  editor,  he  is,  domestically , “junior  partner” 
to  Mrs.  Sebring,  a Mayflower  Descendant;  the  Sebring  pro- 
genitor only  arrived  in  America  in  1660. 


Paper  cut-out  silhouette  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn,  only 
knowji  likeness  of  famous  18th  century  Dutch  Reformed  clergy- 
man who  was  a leader  in  founding  Union  College,  Schenectady . 


sack),  was  located,  and  was  presented  to  the  college, 
other  priceless  heirlooms  flooded  in  upon  us,  and  all  in 
all,  it  turned  out  to  be  not  only  a tribute  to  a great 
man,  but  a tribute  to  Dutch  determination  in  the  20th 
century. 

And  now,  just  a quarter  of  a century  later,  the  cul- 
mination has  occurred.  On  February  8,  1962,  the  writer, 
as  representative  of  Romeyn  descendants,  was  able  to 
present  to  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Schenectady, 
of  which  Dr.  Romeyn  was  pastor  from  1784  until  his 
death  in  1804,  an  additional  collection  of  heirlooms, 
including  the  ancient  hour-glass  which  he  used  to  time 
his  sermons  in  this  very  church,  a pair  of  his  gold  cuff 
links,  two  sets  of  coin  silver  spoons  which  he  presented 
to  his  bride  Elizabeth  Brodhead,  at  the  time  of  their 
wedding  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  in  1767,  an 
ivory-headed  cane  which  he  had  willed  to  his  son.  Rev. 
John  Brodhead  Romeyn,  another  family  Bible  in  which 
was  inscribed  the  record  of  his  death,  and,  perhaps  most 
prized  of  all,  paper  cut-out  silhouette  likenesses  of 
Dirck  Romeyn  and  his  wife,  for  remember,  that  news- 
paper article  in  1937  said  "there  are  no  pictures  of  him 
extant.” 

It  was  really  the  search  for  a picture  that  carried  all 
the  rest  of  the  2 5 -year  quest  along,  for  we  felt  that  if 
a likeness  could  be  located,  documentary  and  other  ma- 
terial would  just  naturally  turn  up.  And  thereon  hangs 
a tale,  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  most  hair-raising 
private  eye  thrillers,  at  least  in  the  detective-work  sort 
of  tracing  that  had  to  be  done. 

Although  Union  College  insisted  it  had  no  picture  of 
the  man,  we  left  no  canvas  unturned  to  look  for  "pos- 
sibles” — even  going  so  far  as  to  investigate  unidentified 
pictures  of  ancients  in  fraternity  houses.  We  searched 
for  diaries  of  students  of  the  founding  days  who  might 
have  given  a description  of  Dr.  Romeyn;  we  ransacked 
the  files  of  the  Schenectady  County  Historical  Society 
and  every  other  possible  source  — historical  societies 


ROMEYN  MEMORABILIA  PRESENTED 


Photo  courtesy  Schenectady  Gazette 
Rev.  J.  Dean  Dykstra,  pastor  of  First  Reformed  Church,  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.,  and  the  author  examining  Dirck  Rotneyn  heir- 
looms presented  by  Mr.  Sebring  to  the  church  last  February. 

everywhere  — with  not  even  a glimmer  of  success. 

T hen  came  wonderful  news:  an  old  friend  of  my 
father’s,  member  of  one  of  the  "first  settler”  families 
of  Schenectady,  remembered  that  as  a boy  he  had  seen 
a painting  of  "Dirck  Romeyn”  in  an  old  farmhouse  out 
in  Guilderland,  a community  a few  miles  from  Schenec- 
tady. He  was  "sure”  it  was  Dirck  Romeyn.  At  the 
first  opportunity  he  and  my  father  and  I hastened  out 
to  this  farmhouse,  and  after  a few  false  starts  down 
dead-end  roads  (memory  had  faded  a bit  since  boy- 
hood), we  finally  rolled  up  in  front  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  right  place. 

It  was,  but  the  family  he  had  known  had  moved 
away  long  since,  and  the  new  owner,  of  recent  foreign 
extraction,  had  disposed  of  all  the  furnishings,  including 
a large  painting  that  had  hung  in  the  living  room.  Our 
picture!  Where  had  it  gone?  Oh,  he  thought,  to  a 
second-hand  place  in  Albany.  And  so  to  Albany, 
searching  through  "second-hand  places.”  No  picture, 
no  trace,  only  a repetition  of  "sorry,  misters.”  That 
was  a blasted  hope  if  there  ever  was  one;  I still  think 
that  may  have  been  the  picture  — if  we  had  only 
found  it. 

Meantime,  however,  the  search  was  progessing  in  all 
quarters.  Romeyn  descendants  and  friends  in  Hacken- 
sack, New  Jersey,  where  Dirck  Romeyn  had  had  a 
pastorate  preceding  that  in  Schenectady,  were  working 
furiously,  and  Romeyn  descendants  elsewhere,  literally 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
were  going  through  old  family  records,  looking  in  photo- 
graph albums,  and  scanning  old  letters.  Washington 
eventually  came  up  with  the  Romeyn  family  Bible; 

I had  traced  the  descendant  there  through  the  Army 
Adjutant  General’s  office  because  her  father  had  been 
an  army  officer  in  a western  frontier  post.  He  had  had 
priceless  Romeyn  data,  but  it  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Missouri  River  in  1 888  when  the  steamer  his  regi- 
ment was  on  sank. 

One  of  our  best  bets,  we  felt,  would  be  the  Van  Cort- 
landt  Manor  House  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  for  all  sorts 


of  family  material  had  been  taken  there  as  various 
branches  moved  or  passed  on,  and  Anne  Stevenson  Van 
Cortlandt,  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  her  branch  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  a Dirck  Romeyn  descendant,  still 
lived  there.  But  she,  too,  knew  nothing  of  a picture, 
although  she  did  have  a silhouette  of  Dirck’s  wife,  and 
furnished  it  for  the  193  8 Founder’s  Day  exhibits. 

The  Frick  Art  Gallery  in  New  York  was  combed,  un- 
successfully, for  a picture,  and  so  were  old  print  shops 

— even  one  in  London,  England.  The  Library  of 
Congress  turned  up  nothing,  nor  did  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, from  which,  as  the  old  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Dirck  Romeyn  was  graduated  in  1765,  or  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity which,  as  Queens  College,  had  twice  offered 
him  its  presidency.  The  Holland  Society  files  had  long 
since  been  ransacked  for  pictures  and  history  — the 
latter  turned  up  in  good  volume,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  a picture  of  the  old  gentleman. 

The  years  passed.  Then,  in  August,  1959,  I received 
a packet  from  a cousin,  Mrs.  Jean  Mason  Browne,  of 
Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  another  direct  descendant 
of  Dirck  Romeyn,  who  with  her  mother  and  aunt  had 
last  lived  in  the  old  Manor  House  after  the  death  of 
Miss  Van  Cortlandt  in  1940. 

Enclosed  (among  other  heirlooms),  Mrs.  Browne  said 
in  a brief  note,  were  "some  silhouettes  of  Dirck  Romeyn 
and  Elizabeth  Brodhead  — sorry,  no  picture,  but  these 
ought  to  satisfy  you.  I thing  they’re  very  cute  ...” 
Satisfy  me!  Good  heavens,  the  search  was  ended  at  last 

— even  a silhouette  was  acceptable  after  an  experi- 
ence like  that.  But  hold,  something  about  these  looked 
familiar  to  me.  I checked  back  into  photographic  nega- 
tives obtained  from  some  unknown  source  in  1937  — 
they  were  pictures  of  identical  silhouettes  of  a man  and 
woman,  apparently  framed,  which  had  been  in  the 
Manor  House  for  years.  They  were  the  same,  but  the 
previous  ones  had  never  been  identified! 


HERE  AND  THERE 

^Continued  from  Page  6) 

Stanley  L.  Van  Rensselaer,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
lawyer,  is  heading  the  Saratoga  Cancer  Crusade  this  year. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Huguenot  Historical  Society,  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
founded  in  1893. 

Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  president  of  Elizabethtown 
Chapter,  S.A.R.,  and  previously  four-term  president  of 
the  Union  County  Branch,  has  been  appointed  honorary 
Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Bert  T.  Combs  of 
Kentucky. 

Howard  F.  Schermerhorn  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Robert  Daine  of  this  city  at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  March  17.  Eollowing  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  they  are  to  reside  in  New 
York  and  at  Ramapo  Park,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

Capt.  Richard  J.  Van  Deusen,  who  joined  the 
Society  in  1917  while  serving  as  aide  to  the  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  has  long  practiced  law  in  Schenec- 
tady, was  cited  in  the  February  Bitllcfhi  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Society,  S.A.R.,  for  his  outstanding  support 
of  that  organization  for  more  than  45  years. 

Walter  R.  Van  Riper,  personnel  executive  with 
United  States  Trust  Co.  here,  last  month  received  a 
silver  medallion  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  during  the 
1961  Greater  New  York  Fund  drive  when  he  was 
campaign  chairman  for  the  company,  which  ranked 
first  among  New  York  banks  in  per  capita  contributions. 
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Moral  Principle  and  the  Dignity  of  Labor 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  Domine  of  the  Society. 


Scriptures  state  more  realistic  work- 
rules  than  those  demanded  by  unions, 
eminent  minister  declares  in  address. 

Life  is  a school  of  experience  that  teaches  us  to  endure 
and  as  Christians  to  meet  life’s  trials  with  a grace 
that,  over  the  years,  can  produce  character  of  the  kind 
we  call  sterling.  But  is  not  character  of  this  fine 
quality,  in  a nation  no  less  than  with  individuals,  some- 
thing to  be  earned;  and  once  earned,  to  be  maintained 
and  cherished? 

Let  me  share  with  you  a concept  from  the  Bible  that 
you  know  as  well  as  I do.  That  statement  is,  "Man 
shall  five  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.”  In  point  of  fact 
the  verse  reads,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread.”  These  words  were  first  written  in  a simpler 
day  when  men  lived  closer  to  nature  and  gained  a 
livelihood  mostly  from  flocks  and  herds,  vineyards  and 
farms.  For  them  the  statement,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,”  had  real  meaning  and  was 
proved  year  after  year  in  their  struggle  to  survive. 

It  is  my  honest  contention  that  this  moral  principle 
applies  today  just  as  much  as  it  applied  to  the  shepherds 
and  farmers  of  antiquity.  Out  of  such  a principle  we 
gather  the  values  of  honest  competition  — competition 
relative  to  the  amount  of  work  a man  can  do  in  a day, 
and  relative  to  the  distinctive  quality  of  his  work. 
It  is  this  honest  competition  that  increases  both  the 
amount  and  quality  of  production,  and  causes  man’s 
talents  to  flourish. 

A man  derives  genuine  satisfaction  from  knowing  at 
the  end  of  a day  that  he  has  done  his  best;  that  he  has 
worked  his  hardest;  that  he  may  have  done  better  than 
the  next  man.  It  is  this  degree  of  self-satisfaction  that 
gives  one  an  honorable  pride  in  his  ability  and  the 
product  of  his  handiwork.  In  turn  this  gives  a man 
pride  in  his  industry,  in  his  home,  his  State,  his  Nation, 
and  in  that  democratic  way  of  life  which  perhaps  is  ours 
more  by  heritage  than  by  our  own  labors. 

As  a Christian  minister  I am  not  supposed  to  know 
about  the  complexities  of  business  and  labor  and  politics. 
All  of  us  in  America  believe  in  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  And  I pray  that  this  Con- 
stitutional safeguard  of  our  freedom  will  be  as  faithfully 
supported  by  our  congressmen  and  senators  as  it  has 
been  upheld  by  our  Roman  Catholic  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  for  whom  I have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  relative  to  his  stand  in  this  matter  during  the 
past  year. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  church  and  its  ministry 
in  matters  pertaining  to  business,  to  labor,  to  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  social  life  of  our  people,  we  should 
remember  our  heritage  from  the  past.  History  tells  us 
that  the  father  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and 
founder  of  its  principles  and  doctrine,  was  a French 
theologian  named  John  Calvin.  Calvin’s  mind  and 
spirit  have  guided  Reformed  Church  thinking  for  the 
past  four  hundred  years.  It  was  from  his  teachings 

Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen,  graduate  of  Rutgers  University  in 
1922  and  of  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1929,  has  held 
many  important  posts  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  He 
was  awarded  the  honorary  doctorate  of  sacred  theology  by  New 
York  University.  Last  month  he  celebrated  the  30th  anniversary 
of  his  ministry  at  Middle  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York. 


that  our  forebears  derived  the  formula  for  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  And  yet  the  citizens  of  Geneva 
hounded  John  Calvin  out  of  that  plesant  city  because 
he  insisted  on  being  the  conscience  of  the  state  and  of 
society. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  let  us  see  where  in 
one  respect  we  have  failed  morally  in  our  own  day.  By 
virtue  of  the  God-given  law  that  man  shall  live  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  we  have,  it  is  true,  brought  America 
to  a state  of  affluence.  And  yet,  surrounded  by  this  un- 
accustomed wealth,  so  much  of  it  unearned  and  un- 
deserved, is  it  not  equally  true  that  we  are  in  a fair  way 
discarding  the  moral  principle  that  man  shall  earn  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  face? 

Labor,  it  seems,  has  taken  over  and  up  to  this  moment, 
with  the  full  support  of  government,  has  flouted  this 
basic  principle  and  the  other  guides  to  moral  conduct 
that  grow  out  of  it.  A flagrant  instance  is  found  in  the 
four-hour  day  of  electricians  in  this  city.  They  want  to 
stop  working  before  they  have  worked  up  a good  sweat. 
Do  you  suppose  that  other  government-backed  labor 
organizations  are  not  going  to  follow  the  same  line? 
There  is  not  enugh  time  to  analyze  what  that  will  do 
to  American  industry  in  terms  of  competition  in  the 
world  marketplace;  but  I do  speak  of  the  immorality 
of  a four-hour  day  for  anyone  except  the  aged,  the 
weary,  and  the  worn. 

How  can  a man  have  any  pride  in  his  work  when  he 
wants  to  quit  before  he  has  had  time  to  begin?  How 
can  an  honest  man  accept  pay  at  end  of  the  week  with 
any  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  has  really  earned  it  in  com- 
petition with  his  fellow  workers?  I submit  to  you  that 
labor  has  mistakenly  identified  itself  with  a standard  of 
values  that,  achieved  on  a wide  scale,  will  dry-rot  a 
man’s  pride  in  anything  — in  himself,  his  product,  his 
community,  his  country. 

Let  me  give  a simple  illustration.  At  one  time  I drove 
my  children  on  the  way  to  school  past  the  rising  struc- 
tures of  Stuyvesant  Town  and  Peter  Cooper  Village  • — 
Metropolitan  Life’s  splendid  contribution  to  better  liv- 
ing on  Manhattan’s  East  Side.  My  Nora  Jane  said  to 
me  one  morning,  "Daddy,  it  must  be  wonderful  to  be 
a bricklayer  and  to  see  how  many  bricks  you  can  lay 
in  a day.”  I said  to  her,  "It  used  to  be,  but  today  the 
labor  unions  have  taken  the  fun  and  competition  out  of 
bricklaying.  The  union  determines  how  many  bricks 
a man  can  lay  in  a day.” 

It  is  a sorry  thing  in  our  economy  when  labor  unions 
determine  who  works,  for  how  long,  and  how  much 
work  he  can  do.  Personal  initiative  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  mass  of  workers.  It  was  one  thing  to  watch 
a clock  so  that  you  knew  when  your  workday  was  done, 
and  when  on  occasion  extra  effort  was  needed  to  finish  a 
job  you  took  personal  pride  in  doing  well.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  quit  at  the  end  of  a four-hour  day 
because  you  fear  the  union  man  next  to  you  and  the 
labor  union  which  tells  you  when  to  begin  and  how  soon 
to  stop. 

These  organizations  have  drained  American  workers 
completely  dry  of  any  pride.  With  unions  In  control, 
labor  is  told  who  can  work,  where  to  work  and  when 
not  to,  how  much  can  be  done  per  hour  and  per  four 
hours,  and  what  it  can  have  in  terms  of  fringe  benfits 
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and  social  security. 

When  we  took  the  sweat  of  labor  from  the  face  of 
man  we  blinded  his  vision  to  the  face  of  God,  and 
blinded  him  to  the  high  moral  necessity  of  obedience  to 
God’s  laws.  It  is  time  that  we  return  to  man’s  basic 
responsibilities  to  God,  to  his  work,  to  the  earth  which 
feeds  him,  and  to  his  fellow  man,  with  whom  he  must 
live  and  for  whom  he  may  have  to  work.  We  can  never 
have  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  until  the  individual 
has  some  respect  for  himself.  If  for  another  ten  years 
we  allow  organized  labor  to  continue  these  demoralizing 
practices,  our  country  will  hardly  be  worth  a Com- 
munist take-over. 

T he  robber  barons  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  may  have  been  bad,  but  they  built  our 
country.  It  is  regrettable  that  some  of  them  by  their 
attitude  toward  labor  gave  rise  to  the  unions.  But  the 
labor  barons  of  our  own  time  have  little  regard  for  law 
or  man  or  country,  and  their  greed  may  destroy  the  very 
hands  which  feed  them.  And  it  all  stems  from  the  viola- 
tion of  basic  God-given  law. 

God  says  that  we  shall  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
our  face,  that  we  shall  love  Him  above  all  else,  and  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  It  is  high  time  that  organized 
labor  begins  to  recognize  these  laws,  and  that  society  as 
a whole  begins  to  obey  them. 


HOLLANDER  SAW  CIVIL  WAR  CLOSE  UP 

How  the  great  events  and  personalities  of  a climactic 
period  in  American  history  appeared  to  a Netherlands 
observer  on  the  scene  is  reflected  in  "The  Civil  War 
Letters  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador,”  a study  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Schulte  Nordholt  {Journal  of  the  Illinois  Hist.  Soc., 
Vol.  14,  pp.  341-373,  Jan.  1962).  The  diplomat  was 
Koest  van  Limburg,  whose  dispatches  from  Washington 
during  18  56-67  can  scarcely  be  deemed  prescient  despite 
a privileged  position  which  he  further  enhanced  by 
marrying  Lewis  Cass’  daughter  Isabella. 

While  Roest  correctly  anticipated  Douglas’  views 
about  Kansas  would  split  his  party  and  make  way  for  a 
Republican  president  in  1860,  many  views  the  Hollander 
shared  with  others  equally  high-placed  turned  out  wrong. 
Thus,  up  to  late  1864  he  thought  the  Union  likely  to 
suffer  defeat,  and  not  until  after  the  tragedy  in  Ford’s 
theater  did  he  glimpse  Lincoln’s  greatness. 

Roest  had  a hand  in  composing  a dispute  that  arose 
after  the  Confederate  privateer  Sumter  took  refuge  in 
Curacao  when  Holland  held  the  Confederacy  to  be  a 
belligerent  and  not,  as  the  Union  maintained,  an  in- 
surgent. The  Dutch  settled  the  matter  by  closing  their 
ports  to  warships  of  both  sides. 
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work.  It  can  be  used  by  those  who  study  economic 
history  or  those  who  work  on  investigation  of  original 
family  sources.”  These  are  modest  words,  for  the  use 
of  such  material  has  many  applications. 

Too  many  American  students  and  scholars  have 
limited  their  American-Dutch  studies  to  materials  easily 
available  in  the  United  States,  working  and  reworking 
the  same  body  of  information.  A study  of  these  un- 
tapped Dutch  sources,  undertaken  by  individuals  and 
interested  institutions,  can  enrich  our  knowledge  by  pro- 
viding a new  body  of  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  action,  following  the  lead  of  Slcepv  Hollow 
Restorations,  will  be  undertaken. 


Patroon’s  Court  Began  in  1634 

Contrary  to  a statement  published  in  one  of  the 
Albany  newspapers  last  September,  the  first  court  in 
Albany  was  not  established  in  16  52  by  Peter  Stuyvesant. 
The  first  court  dated  back  eighteen  years  earlier,  to  1634. 
This  was  only  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  Fort 
Orange  in  1624,  a year  before  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York  City).  The  authority  for 
these  statements  is  the  late  State  Archivist,  A.  J.  F.  van 
Laer,  who  until  his  death  in  19  5 5 was  for  decades  a lead- 
ing scholar  in  the  history  of  New  Netherland. 

In  his  preface  to  his  1922  translation  of  the  "Minutes 
of  the  Court  of  Rensselaerswyck,  1648-1652”  Mr.  Van 
Laer  makes  clear  that  the  court  of  the  Dutch  colony  at 
present-day  Albany  was  first  organized  shortly  after 
August  12,  1634.  By  "colony”  he  meant  not  New 
Netherland  but  the  patroonship  of  Rensselaerswyck, 
with  Fort  Orange  and,  beginning  in  1652,  Beverwyck 
at  the  center. 

"The  court  as  then  constituted  corresponded  to  the 
usual  courts  of  schout  and  schepens  as  they  at  that  time 
existed  in  most  of  the  manors  of  the  Netherlands,”  Mr. 
van  Laer  wrote.  Citing  the  first  patroon,  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer,  Mr.  van  Laer  continued:  "It  [the  tribunal] 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  a court  of  limited  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.” 

Court  records  for  the  first  nine  years  have  not  sur- 
vived, and  what  little  is  known  of  it  in  those  years 
comes  from  the  patroon’s  voluminous  correspondence. 
Kiliaen,  as  is  well  known,  never  came  to  America  but 
tried  to  direct  the  minute  details  of  his  enterprises  by 
mail  from  Holland.  Between  1643  and  1648,  or  per- 
haps before,  the  court  ceased  to  be  a court  of  limited 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  patroon  died  in 
1644,  or  perhaps  in  late  1643,  so  his  letters  cannot  be 
cited  as  proof.  But  in  1644  and  again  in  1647  the 
court  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  on  William 
Juriaensz. 

In  his  invaluable  section  on  the  settlers  of  Rensse- 
laerswyck in  the  "Van  Rensselaer-Bowier  Manuscripts,” 
(pub.  1908),  van  Laer  notes  that  William  was  known 
as  "Backer,”  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a baker.  Neither 
sentence,  nor  a third,  imposed  in  165  0,  was  ever  en- 
forced. The  court  banished  another  man  in  1644 
for  having  stolen  some  beaver  skins  from  the  house 
of  Arent  Van  Curler,  later  one  of  the  founders  of 
Schenectady. 

One  Wolf  Nyssen  (that  is,  Wolphert,  son  of  Nys), 
a native  of  Fulda  in  Hessen,  was  executed  in  1646 
pursuant  to  court  sentence,  for  a crime  which  is  not 
named  in  the  records.  Van  Laer  states  that  this  execu- 
tion is  the  only  case  of  capital  punishment  in  the  colony 
of  which  there  is  any  record.  The  executioner  received 
3 8 guilders  for  the  task.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  West  India  Company  (which  then 
still  controlled  Fort  Orange),  who  had  been  hired  for 
the  purpose.  His  name  was  Jan,  and  van  Laer  thinks 
he  may  have  been  the  Jan  Francisco,  the  younger,  a 
slave  who  was  manumitted  in  1646. 

As  new  director  of  the  colony,  Brant  Aertsz  van 
Slichtenhorst,  on  his  arrival  in  Albany  in  1648,  became 
head  of  the  court.  His  son  Gerrit  married  Aeltje  Lans- 
ing and  their  daughter  married  first,  Gerrit  van  Schaick, 
and  second,  Pieter  Davidz  Schuyler.  Brant’s  daughter 
Margaret  (Grietje)  married  Philip  Pietersz  Schuyler, 
whose  descendants  have  included  many  eminent  New 
(Continued  on  Page  145 
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The  Fun  of  Finding  Forefathers 

by  Howard  S.  F.  Randolph 


Study  of  genealogy  has  appeal  to  four 
types  of  individuals  who  benefit  from 
it  in  accordance  with  their  motivation. 

{Editor’s  Note:  For  many  years  until  his  death  in  1956 
Mr.  Randolph,  long  a Holland  Society  member,  was 
widely  known  for  his  expert  knowledge  of  American 
history  and  genealogy.  Born  in  New  York  in  1883, 
and  educated  at  Columbia  University,  he  wrote  books 
and  served  for  years  as  librarian  and  editor  at  the  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Society  of  Genealogists,  and 
registrar-general  of  the  Society  of  Founders  and 
Patriots.  His  study  of  idiomatic  English  usages  re- 
ferring to  the  Dutch,  entitled  "It  Beats  the  Dutch,” 
appeared  in  the  DAR  Magazine  last  January.  His  widow, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Randolph,  of  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  has  kindly 
furnished  MSS  materials  of  his  from  which  several 
articles  have  been  prepared.) 

You  may  not  believe  it  but  you  can  have  real  fun  in 
trying  to  find  your  forefathers.  To  be  sure,  few 
things  are  more  tiresome  to  most  of  us  than  other 
people’s  ancestors  — unless  it  be  other  people’s  ailments. 
There  is  thus  a tendency  to  think  of  ancestor-hunting 
as  a dry-as-dust  pastime.  But  with  one’s  own  fore- 
bears it  becomes  quite  a different  matter.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  if  approached  in  the  right  spirit,  genealogy 
can  yield  unsuspected  amusement  and  humor. 

To  begin  with,  why  does  a person  try  to  find  his  an- 
cestors? What  possible  use  is  genealogy  in  this  workaday 
world?  Of  all  impractical  employments,  genealogy  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  worst.  But  is  it?  To  the 
"go-getter”  sort  of  person,  nothing  could  be  more  use- 
less. And  quite  possibly  it  possesses  very  little  tangible 
utility  for  the  rest  of  us.  True,  it  might  help  some- 
body’s inferiority  complex  to  know  that  some  of  his 
forebears  were  worse  off  than  he  is.  It  might,  and  often 
does,  spur  on  a person  to  greater  efforts  not  only  to  up- 
hold the  honor  of  the  family  name  but  also  to  attempt 
to  excel  those  who  have  gone  before.  But  the  study  of 
genealogy  itself  is  seldom  responsibile  for  such  results. 
Why,  then,  do  we  attempt  it? 

Of  the  numerous  and  complex  causes  that  induce  us 
to  try  to  trace  our  ancestors,  the  first  and  one  of  the 
most  potent  is  the  desire  to  join  certain  well  known 
hereditary  societies  of  a patriotic  and  historical  nature, 
such  as  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  or  the 
Holland  Society.  A few  may  join  for  social  prestige, 
but  by  far  the  great  number  join  because  they  want  to 
be  identified  with  the  pioneers  of  this  country.  They 
want  it  known  that  they  belong  to  those  families,  no 
matter  how  humble  their  origin  or  how  scant  their 
fortune,  that  assisted  in  the  making  of  these  United 
States. 

In  expressing  this  view,  so  many  people  say,  in  effect: 
"I  know  nothing  of  my  ancestry  except  that  we  come 
from  old  American  stock,  and  I want  to  identify  my- 
self with  one  of  the  societies  that  stand  for  the  finest 
things  produced  by  our  ancestors.  I have  no  particular 
interest  in  genealogy,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  family  I 
want  to  find  the  records  and  have  them  preserved  so 
that  when  the  younger  members  wish  to  know  about 
those  who  preceded  them,  I shall  be  able  to  turn  to  the 


record.”  This  is  an  understandable  attitude  and  one  to 
be  encouraged.  But  do  these  joiners  get  much  fun  out 
of  of  their  search?  Usually  not.  It  is  a matter  of  duty, 
which,  once  accomplished,  can  be  filed  away  and 
forgotten. 

T he  second  reason  that  induces  us  to  study  genealogy 
is  for  our  personal  glorification.  It  is,  of  course,  human 
nature  to  feel  elated  when  one  discovers  that  an  ancestor 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.  Nor  would  it  be 
natural  if  one  did  not  feel  pleased  to  find  that  a fore- 
bear had  won  distinction  in  some  field  of  endeavor. 
But  it  is  so  easy  to  let  this  feefing  become  too  prominent, 
and  to  make  this  search  for  eminent  ancestors  the  sole 
reason  for  investigation. 

Such  a motive  produces  the  "genealogical  snob,”  per- 
haps the  greatest  bore  in  existence.  One  is  surely  en- 
titled to  take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  his  predeces- 
sors, as  long  as  he  doesn’t  boast  about  them  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  The  moment  a person  begins  to  brag  of 
his  ancestors,  he  is  becoming  snobbish.  This  has  no 
application  whatever  to  that  delightful  old  maiden  aunt 
of  yours  (whom  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  the 
"One  sad,  ungathered  rose  on  my  ancestral  tree”),  who 
might  be  persuaded,  if  you  showed  real  interest,  to  bring 
out  the  family  Bible  and  other  family  papers,  and  tell 
you  stories  about  the  almost  forgotten  past. 

Snobs  are  quite  different  creatures.  They  brag  about 
one  line  of  their  ancestors,  and  ignore  all  the  others. 
They  speak  of  their  ancestor’s  social  prominence,  great 
wealth,  coat-of-arms,  and  so  on.  If  the  snob  does  remem- 
ber that  one  of  his  grandmothers  came  from  a family 
of  little  estate  and  no  social  position  he  either  ignores 
her  altogether,  or  — and  this  is  worse  — tries  to  show 
her  family  relationship  to  some  famous  person  of  the 
same  name,  regardless  of  the  facts. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  mention,  in 
an  article,  that  a certain  prominent  man  of  colonial 
times  had  been  a tailor.  This  produced  a letter  from 
an  indignant  lady  descended  from  the  same  person  in 
which  she  stated:  "My  father  and  my  uncle  and  I my- 
self have  made  extensive  researches  regarding  my  an- 
cestor, and  we  have  never  found  anything  to  show  that 
he  was  a tailor.  He  was  a yeoman,  a farmer,  a justice, 
yes,  but  not  a tailor.”  The  man  in  question  had  been 
a fine  citizen,  in  later  life  distinguished  for  his  integrity, 
position  and  wealth. 

The  response  to  his  descendant  quoted  four  deeds  in 
which  the  ancestor  was  called  a tailor.  She  replied: 
"Having  every  variety  of  forebear,  including  English 
Indian  fighters,  with  a strong  sprinkling  of  Walloon, 
Huguenot,  and  Dutch  — Anneke  Jans  and  Dr.  Hans 
Kierstede  among  them,  to  say  nothing  of  worthies  of  the 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries  — it  does  not  furnish 
any  satisfaction  whatever  to  place  among  their  minia- 
tures, shoebuckles,  colonial  silver  and  great-grand- 
mother’s patch  box,  even  the  wraith  of  a tailor’s 
thimble.” 

T his  is  typical  of  the  genealogical  snob.  People  in  this 
category  do  not  want  the  facts;  they  want  fiction.  They 
want  to  think  that  every  one  of  their  ancestors  was  of 
noble  or  royal  blood,  or  at  least  was  famous.  If  in  fact 
some  were  not,  then  the  researcher  doing  the  work  is 
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asked  to  link  them  up  somehow  with  important  people. 
It  matters  little  if  this  process  bars  any  possibility  of  the 
family-tree  being  correct,  as  long  as  it  seems  plausible. 
And  yet  some  people  wonder  why  there  are  irresponsible 
genealogists! 

Do  people  demanding  this  kind  of  search  have  any 
fun  in  tracing  their  ancestry?  Certainly  not.  If  they 
can  make  themselves  believe  the  results  true,  they  may 
get  a certain  satisfaction,  but  not  fun.  In  fact  the  fun 
comes  to  the  other  fellow  who  proves  them  wrong,  and 
the  old  adage  right:  that  no  matter  how  hard  you  try 
to  prevent  it,  every  family  tree  produces  some  sap. 

A headstone  in  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  is  said  to  bear  the 
following  inscription:  "Here  lies  two  grandsons  of 
John  Hancock,  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Their  names  are,  respectively.  Geo.  M. 
and  John  H.  Hancock,  and  their  eminence  hangs  on 
their  having  had  a grandfather.”  That  last  line  is  a 
fitting  epitaph  for  the  genealogical  snob.  Equally 
objectionable,  from  a converse  standpoint,  is  the  person 
who  proclaims:  "I  have  no  ancestors  and  I’m  proud  of 
it.”  He  is  self-created,  self-made,  self-sufficient,  and 
insufferable.  All  you  can  say  to  him  is  to  ask  after  his 
grandchildren. 

A third  class  of  searcher  is  the  seeker  after  fortunes. 
What  a lot  of  sin  and  suffering  Anneke  Jans  has  been 
indirectly  responsible  for!  A person  claiming  descent 
from  Anneke  wrote:  "We  want  our  Genoligy  fixed  up 
rite.”  These  are  so  often  of  the  terribly  poor  and  un- 
educated that  their  letters  are  too  pitiful  to  be  funny. 
They  never  get  any  fortune,  or  any  fun,  from  finding 
their  forefathers. 

T hen  there  is  the  fourth  and  last  type  of  searcher. 
His  motive  is  pure  curiosity.  He  has  no  preconceived 
notions  regarding  the  importance  of  his  family.  He  has 
no  urge  to  be  descended  from  Charlemagne  or  William 
the  Conqueror.  He  knows  he  was  rather  fond  of  his 
own  father  and  mother  and  grandparents,  and  suspects 
that  they  in  turn  were  rather  fond  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents;  and  he  wants  to  know  about  them. 
When  and  where  did  they  live,  what  did  they  do,  what 
were  their  motives,  their  interests,  their  ambitions?  Of 
course  we  then  leave  the  field  of  genealogy  proper,  and 
enter  that  of  biography;  but  the  two  are  so  closely  allied 
that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  them. 

This  type  of  investigator  wants  the  actual  facts.  It 
does  not  matter  if  an  ancestor  was  as  poor  as  a church 
mouse,  famous  or  infamous,  deacon  or  rowdy.  The 
facts  do  count  because  they  concern  people  who  are  part 
of  the  searcher  himself,  bone  of  his  bone,  blood  of  his 
blood.  He  may  find  in  them  an  excuse  for  his  own 
shortcomings;  he  may  find  in  them  inspiration  to  over- 
come his  own  difficulties.  Of  couse  he  may  not  find 
anything  that  will  influence  his  life,  but  he  certainly 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  who  his  forebears 
were,  and  what  they  did  and  tried  to  do. 

This  is  the  searcher  who  gets  the  fun.  All  is  grist  that 
comes  to  his  mill.  There  is  but  one  criterion  — is  it 
true?  If  it  is,  he  accepts  it  thankfully  and  proceeds  in 
his  work  with  rejoicing.  The  lure  of  ancestor-hunting 
at  this  stage,  indeed,  acquires  a fascination  both  insi- 
dious and  inescapable;  and  one  may  become  a devotee. 

Genealogy  is  like  an  endless  jig-saw  puzzle.  The 
student  might  never  be  able  to  fill  in  some  of  the  pieces, 
but  he  will  keep  on  hunting  just  the  same.  His  efforts 
should,  however,  command  more  fitting  tribute  than 
that  expressed  by  a New  England  newspaper.  The 


Boston  Herald  once  stated:  "In  1924  Mr.  Rockwell 
compiled  the  genial  orgy  of  the  Rockwell  family.”  (Em- 
phasis supplied.)  Whereupon  the  New  Yorker  quoted 
the  sentence  under  this  heading:  "Ah,  the  family  Spree!” 


THE  PATROON’S  COURT 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

Yorkers,  among  them  Gen.  Cortlandt  Van  R.  Schuyler, 
U.S.A.  (Ret.),  recipient  of  the  Society’s  distinguished 
service  award  in  1960. 

The  volume  cited  at  the  outset  above  covers  the 
minutes  of  the  court  for  the  next  four  years.  Beginning 
in  the  year  165  2,  when  Director  Peter  Stuyvesant  set  up 
the  court  of  Fort  Orange  and  village  of  Beverwyck,  the 
minutes  are  found  in  other  volumes  of  translations  by 
van  Laer.  They  are  fascinating  reading  and  give  amaz- 
ingly candid  insights  into  the  foibles  of  the  Dutch 
settlers.  Read,  for  example,  about  a woman  sentenced 
to  the  whipping  post.  Out  of  consideration  for  her  sex, 
the  offender  was  publicly  exhibited  at  the  post  rather 
than  "punished  with  the  rod,”  but  the  rod  was  sus- 
pended above  her  head.  Also  she  was  sentenced  to  be 
banished  "as  soon  as  the  river  is  open.”  She  had  been 
convicted  of  selling  brandy  "to  a certain  savage,  con- 
trary to  the  placard  and  ordinance  issued  against  it.” 

The  court  dealt  with  suits  by  creditors;  with  vari- 
ous complaints,  as  that  one  neighbor  was  throwing 
dirty  water  and  dirt  on  his  neighbor’s  premises;  and  with 
applications  of  various  kinds.  To  one  applicant  who 
asked  for  permission  "to  tap  now  and  then  beer  by  the 
can  for  home  consumption,”  the  court  returned  a short 
answer:  "As  the  same  is  contrary  to  the  ordinance,  the 
request  is  denied.” 

A distinguished  former  member,  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  was  not  the  first  Dutchman  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  price-fixing.  The  court  allowed  petitioning 
bakers  "to  charge  and  receive  18  stivers  for  an  ordinary' 
wheaten  loaf  of  eight  pounds  (sic)  and  five  stivers  for  a 
white  loaf  of  one  pound,”  On  another  occasion,  "There 
was  read  a petition  of  some  bakers,  praying  that  they 
and  all  other  bakers,  present  and  future,  be  prohibited 
from  baking  any  sweetmeats  to  be  sold  to  the  savages.” 
(The  court  decided  to  leave  this  up  to  the  bakers 
themselves.) 

The  court  also  served  a burgher  with  notice  that 
action  would  be  instituted  against  him  "on  account  of 
the  very  abusive  and  villainous  terms  used  by  him  about 
the  court  before  all  the  world,  namely,  that  they  were 
a pack  of  rascals,  villains  and  dogs.”  Another  Bever- 
wyck man  was  haled  before  the  magistrates  "for  having 
last  week  scandalously  beaten  and  wounded  his  wife 
and  thrown  firebrands  at  her.”  The  defendant  acknowl- 
edged that  he  beat  his  wife  "and  drew  blood”;  with 
this  judicial  result:  "The  court  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  defendant  is  not  punishable,  for  it  happened  between 
man  and  wife.”  [E.R.V.fC.] 


MANY  SALEMS  FROM  SALEM,  N.  J.,  GRE’W 
While  many  Dutch-descended  families  are  known  to 
have  migrated  to  the  West  in  colonial  times  and  after- 
ward, none  appear  to  have  given  so  many  towns  the  same 
name  as  the  Streets,  Quakers  from  Salem,  N.  J.  Begin- 
ning with  Zadok  Street,  born  in  1751,  this  family  or  its 
friends  founded  Salem,  Ohio;  Salem,  Indiana;  Salem, 
Illinois;  Salem,  Iowa;  and  Salem,  Oregon.  The  name 
Salem  is  from  the  Hebrew  word  "shalom,”  meaning 
peace. 
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HALVE  MAEN  ARTICLES  REPRINTED 

Two  well  known  magazines,  one  of  them  sponsored 
by  the  Netherlands  government,  have  recently  repub- 
lished with  due  credit  materials  from  de  Halve  Maen. 
In  the  Winter  1961-62  issue  of  Delfa  Magazine,  of 
Amsterdam,  appears  the  review  written  by  Frederick 
W.  Bogert  of  Dr.  Simon  Hart’s  book,  “The  Prehistory 
of  the  New  Netherland  Company”  (from  the  Oct.  1960 
issue,  page  11),  while  in  the  January  1962  Braille  Mirror, 
of  Los  Angeles,  is  set  out  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck’s  ad- 
dress, "An  Abiding  Frontier”  (Apr.  1961  issue,  page  5). 

Begun  four  years  ago  as  an  English-language  review 
of  arts,  life  and  thought  in  the  Netherlands,  duly  noted 
here  in  the  January  1959  issue,  page  10,  Delta  Magazine 
is  a superbly  printed  magazine  which  carries  the  best 
contemporary  Dutch  writing  to  a world-wide  audience. 
Profusely  illustrated,  both  in  black-and-white  and  color, 
the  cited  issue  contains  98  pages  of  essays,  fiction,  art 
and  poetry  besides  sections  devoted  to  reviews  and  recent 
books.  Mr.  Bogert’s  review  accompanies  two  others 
from  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  London  and 
one  from  The  New  York  Times. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Braille  Mirror  is  printed  in 
the  raised-dot  type  that  the  blind  read  with  their  finger- 
tips. Dr.  Hornbeck’s  speech  originally  appeared  in 
about  two  letterpress  pages;  it  occupies  nine  pages  in 
braille.  The  text  is  complete  and  exact  in  Braille, 
Grade  2,  an  advanced  system  which  often  includes  com- 
binations of  dots  for  words  or  even  phrases.  Published 
by  a highly  regarded  non-profit  enterprise  and  circu- 
lated throughout  the  world,  the  Mirror  is  designed  to 
keep  blind  people  well  informed  on  topics  of  national 
and  international  interest  through  reprints  of  materials 
from  leading  magazines  and  newspapers. 


To  Hold  “Day”  in  New  Castle,  Del. 

Every  year  on  the  third  Saturday  in  May  (this  year’s 
date  is  May  19),  the  historic  homes,  churches,  pubUc 
buildings  and  gardens  of  New  Castle,  Delaware,  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1651,  are  opened  to  the  public.  This 
popular  event,  called  “A  Day  in  Old  New  Castle,” 
affords  visitors  a unique  opportunity  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  by-gone  America  in  the  colonial  period,  its  archi- 
tecture, customs  and  mode  of  living.  The  “day”  is 
sponsored  by  the  Immanuel  Church  of  New  Castle, 
whose  congregation  dates  back  to  1689  and  whose  1703- 
built  edifice  is  open  to  the  public  on  this  occasion. 

Originally  named  Fort  Casimir  by  the  Dutch  who 
settled  the  town  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  New 
Castle  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  1654  and  re- 
named Fort  Trafaldigheets  (Trinity).  Recaptured  by 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  a Dutch  force  in  165  5,  it  was 
given  the  new  name  of  New  Amstel  until  1664  when 
the  English,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Carr,  displaced  the  Dutch 
and  changed  the  town  name  to  New  Castle.  William 
Penn  first  set  foot  in  America  on  landing  there  in  1682 

Among  the  interesting  sights  in  the  old  town  are 
architectural  examples  of  the  Dutch,  French,  Georgian, 

Federal  and  Empire  periods.  Many  family  pieces  in- 
cluding pewter,  china,  glass,  jewelry,  quilts,  paintings, 
furniture  and  important  records  will  be  placed  on  dis- 
play. Formal  gardens,  in  the  rear  of  some  old  homes, 
are  other  attractions  featured  on  the  day’s  tour.  New 
Castle  may  easily  be  reached  by  driving  to  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  crossing  the 
Memorial  Bridge  and  following  Route  9 into  the  town. 

[ H ] 


New  Book  Tells  Paramus  History 

Paramus:  a Chronicle  of  Four  Centuries.  By 
Frederick  W.  Bogert  (Paramus,  N.  J.:  Highway 
Printing  Co.,  1961). 

If  every  Holland  Society  member  were  to  do  what 
Mr.  Bogert  has  done  in  his  own  area,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Section  5 of  Article  II  of  the  Society’s  constitu- 
tion. He  has,  in  an  appreciable  section  of  New  Nether- 
land, almost  singlehandedly  accomplished  many  of  the 
Society’s  six  stated  objectives. 

For  another  to  do  likewise,  it  would  be  best  that  some 
old  settler’s  writer  descendant  had  never  moved  from 
the  settlement,  had  collected  and  preserved  information 
respecting  its  early  history,  remembered  much,  thought 
long  about  the  principles  and  virtues  of  those  who  had 
gone  before,  and  then  prepared  and  published  a memorial 
history  setting  forth  the  part  his  and  his  neighbors’ 
progenitors  played  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
American  character,  institutions,  and  progress  in  his 
community. 

Fred  Bogert’s  community  is  Paramus.  To  a Holland 
Society  member,  Paramus  should  not  need  to  be  speci- 
fically described  as  being  in  New  Jersey,  formerly  over- 
lapping what  is  now  the  New  York  border.  The  author 
has  compiled  and  written  the  history  of  an  area  once 
much  larger  than  now  bears  its  name  in  “Paramus  — 
A Chronicle  of  Four  Centuries.”  And  he  has  done  it 
well,  taking  two  years  of  spare  time  just  in  the  writing 
and  obviously  a lifetime  in  the  assembling  of  informa- 
tion and  thoughtful  exposition  not  only  of  facts  and 
dates  but  of  the  motivations  of  those  who  made  history 
before  him. 

Now  and  then  an  individual  does  this,  but  frequently 
with  some  lack  of  objectivity.  What  is  included  often 
doesn’t  belong,  giving  undue  weight  to  benefactor  in- 
stitutions or  individuals.  Some  writers  are  mediocre 
historians  and  fail  to  separate  or  label  fact  and  legend. 
Some,  in  haste  and  impatient  of  detail,  neglect  to  in- 
clude index,  bibliography,  a map  of  the  region  dis- 
cussed, and  illustrations  when  they  can  be  afforded. 
“Paramus”  has  none  of  these  faults. 

The  book  of  some  150  pages  in  board  covers  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Paramus  Free  Public  Library, 
Midland  Avenue,  Paramus,  N.  J.,  at  three  dollars. 

Six  of  its  22  chapters  cover  the  Dutch  period,  1 1 
carry  local  history  through  the  Revolution,  and  there 
is  no  falling-off  of  reader  interest  through  the  final  page 
of  text.  Mr.  Bogert  is  a writer  by  profession  and  a 
historian  by  inclination,  and  his  narrative  reveals  both. 
Carefully,  simply,  and  with  words  that  never  over-color 
the  facts,  his  story  tells  precisely  “this  is  how  things 
were”  for  the  benefit  of  newer  Paramus  residents.  It  is 
an  improvement  on  a grandfather’s  fireside  tales  because 
its  studied  emphasis,  cohesion,  and  completeness  have 
no  tangential  ramblings  into  unneeded  detail. 

One  way  to  plan  a comprehensive  history  of  New 
Netherland  might  be  to  envision  a basic  volume  to  be 
complemented  by  other  volumes  covering  the  indefi- 
nitely bounded  regions  from  Flatlands  to  Schenectady 
— then  to  further  supplement  these  in  detail  with  local 
histories  of  present  municipalities  that  grew  from  the 
pioneer  roots.  As  one  of  the  regional  histories, 
“Paramus”  takes  a place  alongside  such  excellent  works 
as  Gertrude  Lefferts  Vanderbilt’s  “Social  History  of 
Flatbush.” 

Reviewers  are  not  normally  expected  to  make  sales 


predictions,  but  some  literary  license  based  on  experi- 
ence may  be  permissible.  Privately  sponsored  historical 
works  are  generally  issued  in  limited  editions  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Sales  soon  reach  apparent  saturation 
and  the  sponsor,  left  holding  the  bag,  disposes  of  re- 
mainders in  order  to  close  the  financial  records.  At  some 
point  15  to  50  years  later,  the  book,  if  it  has  merit, 
becomes  a much-sought  rarity,  premium-priced  accord- 
ing to  extant  copies’  condition.  This  may  happen  to 
"Paramus.”  [W.B.T.] 


CURRENT  DUTCH  WRITERS  PRESENTED 

Sixth  in  a series  devoted  to  present-day  writing  of  a 
single  foreign  country,  the  "Netherlands  Number”  of 
The  Literary  Review,  published  quarterly  by  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  recently  (in  the 
Winter  1961-62  issue)  presented  a noteworthy  collec- 
tion of  works  by  Dutch  authors  and  artists.  Issues  of 
the  Review,  an  international  journal  of  contemporary 
writing,  edited  by  Clarence  R.  Decker  and  Charles 
Angoff,  previously  concerned  Israel,  Italy,  the  Philip- 
pines, Turkey  and  India;  and  similar  numbers  for  other 
nations  are  in  preparation. 

Pointing  out  the  significant  and  continuing  influence 
of  Holland  on  this  country  ever  since  Dutch  culture 
was  first  transplanted  here  three  centuries  ago,  the 
editors  observe  that  the  Netherlands  government  has 
acted  vigorously  to  present  Dutch  authors  to  an  inter- 
national audience.  Through  Delta  Magazine  and  the 
Foundation  for  Translation  this  work  is  being  carried 
on  with  marked  success.  The  present  collection  re- 
produces the  work  of  some  40  contemporary  writers, 
poets  and  artists. 


RECEIST  LIBRARY  ACCESSIOISS 

From  Mr.  Frederick  VV.  Bogert.  Paramus:  A Chronicle  of  Pour 
Centuries,  by  F.  W.  Bogert.  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

From  Mr.  John  S.  DuMont,  dii  Mont  de  Soumagne  and  Allied 
Families,  by  J.  S.  DuMont  (Greenfield,  Mass.,  privately 
printed,  1960). 

From  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck.  The  Braille  Mirror,  Vol.  37, 
No.  1,  Jan.  1962  (monthly  magazine  pub.  for  the  blind  by 
Braille  Inst,  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.).  Noted  in 
this  issue. 

From  Mr.  Robert  Quillman  Rogers.  From  Slooterdam  to  Fair 
Lawn:  A History  of  the  Fair  Lawn  Area,  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.,  by  Robert  Q.  Rogers  (Thomas  Jefferson  Jr.  H.  S., 
Fair  Lawn,  1960). 

History  of  Cape  May  County,  N.  J .,  by  Lewis  Townsend 
Stevens  (Cape  May  City:  L.  T.  Stevens,  1897). 

Hoiv  To  Read  the  Handwriting  and  Records  of  Early  America, 
by  E.  Kay  Kirkham  (Salt  Lake  City:  Kay  Pub.  Co.,  1961). 

The  Huguenots  or  Early  French  in  New  Jersey,  by  Albert  F. 
Koehler.  In  mimeograph,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  (1955). 

Katonah : the  History  of  a New  York  Village  and  Its  People, 
by  Frances  R.  Duncombe  (Katonah  Village  Improvement 
Soc.,  1961). 

Old  New  York;  or  Reminiscences  of  the  Past  Sixty  Years,  by 
John  VV.  Francis  (New  York:  Charles  Roe,  1858). 

The  Social  History  of  Flatbush,  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  by 
Gertrude  Lefferts  Vanderbilt  (Brooklyn:  Frederick  Loeser 
& Co.,  1909). 

Staten  Island:  1524-1898,  by  Henry  (i.  Steinmeyer  (Staten 
Island  Hist.  Soc.,  Richmondtown,  1950). 

Staten  Island  Records,  1678-1815,  with  foreword  by  Coring 
McMillen,  Richmond  Borough  Historian,  and  preface  by 
N.  T.  Shelton,  State  Supervisor  Historical  Records  Survey, 
City  of  N.  Y.  (New  York:  Works  Progress  .\dniin,,  1942). 

A Survey  of  .American  Church  Records,  by  K,  Kay  Kirkham 
(Salt  I^ake  (^ity : Deseret  Book  Co.,  1960).  V’ol.  2. 

Under  Three  Flags,  by  Raymond  F.  Yates  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
Henry  Stewart,  Inc.,  1958). 

The  Vandeveers  of  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  by 
Mabel  Van  Dyke  Baer  (Richmond,  Va.:  Whittet  & Shep- 
person,  1960). 


IN  MEMORIAM 

HENDRICK  E.  HENDRICKSON 

Hendrick  Elmer  Hendrickson,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1937,  died  at  the 
age  of  84  at  his  home  in  Laurelton,  Queens,  Monday, 
December  4,  1961.  Descended  from  Harmen  Hen- 
drickse,  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  New  Nether- 
land  before  1663,  he  was  born  at  Woodhaven,  L.  I., 
July  24,  1877,  son  of  John  Hendrickson  and  Mar>' 
Louise  Collison.  A graduate  of  International  Business 
College,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  import  business  here 
since  1894,  and  was  proprietor  of  the  firm  of  S.  Winter- 
bourne & Co.,  New  York.  Formerly  president  of  the 
American  Gum  Importers  Laboratories,  Inc.,  he  served 
23  years  as  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Paint,  Varnish 
and  Lacquer  Association  and  was  awarded  a scroll  in 
recognition  of  his  services  upon  retirement  from  associa- 
tion office  in  1951.  He  was  a past  president  of  the 
Queens  County  Grand  Jury  Association,  and  during 
World  War  I took  important  part  in  organizing  Liberty 
Loan  drives  in  this  city.  He  maintained  a summer 
home  at  Shelter  Island  Heights  and  formerly  was  presi- 
dent of  Shelter  Island  Golf  Club  and  a charter  member 
of  St.  Albans  Country  Club.  For  a number  of  years  he 
was  Sunday  School  superintendent  of  the  Springfield 
Gardens  Presbyterian  Church.  Surviving  is  his  wife, 
the  former  May  L.  Higbie,  whom  he  married  in  1904. 
Interment  followed  services  held  in  St.  Albans,  Decem- 
ber 7,  at  which  the  Rev.  David  VerNooy  officiated. 

GEORGE  H.  NEVIUS 

George  Harold  Nevius,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1920,  died  at  the  age  of  79 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Tuesday,  December  19,  1961. 
A descendant  of  Johannes  Nevius,  who  in  1651  came 
to  this  country  from  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  he 
was  born  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  February  20,  18  82,  son 
of  Theodore  Mellick  Nevius  and  Mary  Augusta  Smith. 
Retired  broker  and  securities  dealer,  he  was  graduated 
from  Montclair  High  School  in  1899  and  from  Prince- 
ton University  in  1903.  Prior  to  entering  the  securities 
brokerage  field  he  was  from  1927  to  1937  an  officer  in 
the  building  contracting  firm  of  Quackenbush  & Nevius, 
Inc.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  had  been  sales  manager  for 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.  while  associated  with 
that  company  from  1907  to  1926.  A resident  of 
Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  for  more  than  three  decades  until 
removing  to  Florida  after  retirement,  he  served  as  mem- 
ber and  president  of  the  Shrewsbury  Board  of  Education 
1920-42  and  as  borough  councilman  1927-35.  Trustee 
of  the  Shrewsbury  Presbyterian  Church  1920-39  and 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday  School  for  22  years,  he 
was  formerly  president  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Red  Bank, 
a director  of  Norwood  Country  Club  of  West  Long 
Branch,  and  a member  of  Mystic  Brotherhood  Lodge 

F.  & A.  M.,  Red  Bank.  His  late  father  was  a member 
of  the  Society.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Helen 
T.  Imlay  Nevius.  Services  were  held  at  Red  Bank, 
December  22,  with  interment  at  Shrewsbury. 

HAROLD  A.  HENDRICKSON 

Harold  Alvin  Hendrickson  of  Rumson,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1933, 
died  at  the  age  of  70  at  Shrewsbury  Manor  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Shrewsbury,  Sunday,  January  28,  1962. 
Descended  from  Hendrick  Hendrickson,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1663,  he  was  born  in  Englewood,  N.  J., 
February  23,  1 891,  son  of  Winfield  Hendrickson  and 
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Alice  G.  Ford.  A graduate  of  Erasmus  Ffall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  and  of  Cooper  Union  here,  he  was 
owner  and  president  of  H.  A.  Hendrickson  & Co., 
general  building  contractors,  Shrewsbury,  from  1920 
until  his  retirement  in  195  6.  Formerly  president  of 
the  General  Contractors  Association,  Red  Bank,  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Coun- 
ties Contractors  Association,  he  resided  in  Red  Bank 
for  32  years  until  removing  to  Rumson  in  195  3.  He 
served  nine  years  as  president  of  the  Red  Bank  Board 
of  Education  and  formerly  headed  the  Monmouth 
County  School  Board  Association.  He  was  a director 
of  Red  Bank  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  a past  presi- 
dent of  Red  Bank  Lions  Club,  and  formerly  was  execu- 
tive committeeman  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Firemens 
Association.  A member  of  Holy  Trinity  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Red  Bank,  he  was  afliliated  with 
Mystic  Brotherhood  Lodge  F.  & A.  M.,  Crescent  Temple, 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  of  Trenton,  the  Red 
Bank  Old  Guard,  and  the  Elks.  His  late  uncle,  Hubbard 
Hendrickson,  was  a member  of  the  Society.  His  son, 
Harold  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  who  was  associated  with  him 
in  business,  died  in  19  54  at  the  age  of  34.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Katherine  Schaefer  Hendrickson,  two 
daughters,  six  grandchildren,  two  sisters,  and  a brother. 
Services  were  held  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  January  31, 
with  interment  at  Fair  View  Cemetery. 

IRVING  V.  DEMAREST 

Irving  Voorhees  Demarest,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1941,  died  at  the  age  of  57 
at  his  home  in  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Thursday,  February  1, 
1962.  Descended  from  David  des  Marest,  the  French 
Huguenot  who  came  to  America  in  1663  from  Mann- 
heim in  the  Palatinate,  he  was  born  at  Sewaren,  N.  J., 
May  1,  1904,  son  of  Mathias  Irving  Demarest  and 
Elizabeth  Voorhees.  For  more  than  20  years  an  officer 
of  Raritan  Mercantile  Company  of  Perth  Amboy,  from 
which  he  retired  as  vice-president  in  1957,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Blair  Academy  and  at  Columbia  University  in 
the  class  of  1927.  He  was  affiliated  with  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  fraternity,  and  was  formerly  commodore  and  board 
member  of  the  Sewaren  Land  and  Water  Club.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Emily  Louise  Harned; 
his  mother;  four  sons,  James  Edward  Harned  Demarest 
and  Richard  Henry  Demarest,  both  of  Metuchen,  David 
Niclaes  Demarest  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  Mathias 
Irving  Demarest  in  Germany  with  the  U.S.  Army;  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ralph  Howard,  Albany,  Ga.,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  McTammeny,  McLean,  Va.  Following 
funeral  services  interment  was  at  Elm  Ridge  Cemetery, 
Franklin  Park. 

LLOYD  B.  VAN  SCIVER 

Lloyd  Benjamin  Van  Sciver,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  19  5 6,  died  at  the  age 
of  59  at  his  home  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Friday,  February 
9,  1962.  A descendant  of  Willem  Wouterse  Van 
Schyver  who  settled  in  New  Netherland  before  1667, 
he  was  born  at  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  August  25,  1902, 
son  of  Charles  Augustus  Van  Sciver  and  Rebecca  Wilson 
Smith.  A recent  visitor  to  Holland,  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Princeton  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  was  a member  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  and  of  Princeton  Lodge  3 8 F.  & A.  M. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Norah 
Moore;  his  mother;  and  a sister,  Mrs.  Maurice  Pearce, 
of  Princeton.  Interment  followed  funeral  services  con- 
ducted February  12  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Newbery  of 
Trinity  Church  and  Rev.  Juan  Lopez  of  Pitman. 


E.  HAWLEY  VAN  WYCK,  Jr. 

Edwin  Hawley  Van  Wyck,  Jr.,  of  Verona,  N.  J., 
a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
19  59,  died  at  the  age  of  47  while  aboard  the  jet- 
powered  airliner  which  plunged  into  Jamaica  Bay  near 
Idlewild  Airport  here,  Thursday,  March  1,  1962,  in  an 
accident  which  claimed  9 5 lives  in  the  worst  single  air- 
craft disaster  in  U.S.  commercial  aviation  history. 
Descended  from  Cornelis  Barentse  van  Wyck  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  to  this  country  about  1660,  he 
was  born  at  Cranford,  N.  J.,  July  21,  1914,  son  of 
Edwin  Hawley  Van  Wyck  and  Helen  Maude  Cooke. 
Assistant  secretary-treasurer  of  G.  R.  Kinney  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  shoe  manufacturers  and  retailers,  ho 
was  educated  at  the  Irving  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Le  Rosey,  Rolle,  Switzerland.  Well  known  for 
his  interest  in  tennis,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Eastern 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  and  on  the  board  of  governors 
of  Orange  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
formerly  was  a member  of  the  Essex  Fells  and  West- 
chester Country  Clubs.  He  was  a parishioner  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Verona,  and  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  His 
father  and  great-grandfather  were  Holland  Society 
members.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Patricia  White;  and  two  sons,  Edwin  Hawley  Van 
Wyck  III  and  Frederic  Bronson  Van  Wyck.  Services 
were  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  March  4. 
BYRON  J.  TERWILLIGER 

Byron  J.  Terwilliger  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  a member 
of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1918,  died 
at  the  age  of  94  on  Tuesday,  March  6,  1962.  A descend- 
ant of  Evert  Dircksen  Terwilligen  who  in  1663  came 
from  Vianen,  Holland,  to  this  country  on  the  ship 
Eagle  and  settled  at  Wiltwyck  (Kingston),  he  was  born 
in  New  Paltz  October  25,  1867,  son  of  Daniel  C.  Ter- 
williger and  Emilie  A.  Sprague.  One  of  Ulster  County’s 
oldest  citizens  and  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
region’s  history  and  genealogy,  he  was  graduated  from 
New  Paltz  Normal  School  in  1894  and  taught  in  the 
Ulster  rural  schools  for  more  than  40  years.  While  the 
oldtime  type  of  one-room  district  school  where  he  taught 
has  long  since  passed,  with  its  big  pot-bellied  stove  and 
some  3 5 pupils  of  all  grades,  the  devoted  skill  with 
which  he  inculcated  basic  subjects  and  moral  precepts 
won  him  a lasting  reputation.  Known  for  his  sturd)' 
character  and  independence,  he  served  as  schoolmaster 
in  a number  of  districts,  among  them  the  schools  at 
New  Hurley,  Ruby  near  Saugerties,  Bruynswick  at 
Shawangunk,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  career  at  Kettle- 
borough  near  New  Paltz.  He  collaborated  with  the  late 
J.  Wilson  Poucher,  M.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  compiling 
the  work  entitled  "Old  Gravestones  of  Ulster  County” 
(1931),  and  was  well  known  as  a collector  of  historical 
records  and  memorabilia.  He  was  a staunch  supporter 
and  long  a trustee  of  the  Huguenot  Historical  Society, 
and  helped  sustain  that  organization  through  the  depres- 
sion years  to  its  present  flourishing  condition.  Actively 
identified  with  the  Elting  Memorial  Library,  New  Paltz, 
lie  was  long  interested  in  properly  maintaining  the  old 
burial  grounds  nearby.  He  was  a member  of  Adonal 
Lodge  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Highland,  and  a lifelong  Democrat. 
Until  his  recent  illness  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
family  homestead  at  Putt  Corners.  He  was  unmarried. 
Survivors  include  a nephew,  a grandniece,  and  man) 
cousins  in  Ulster  County.  Funeral  services  were  held 
from  the  Pine  Funeral  Home,  New  Paltz,  with  interment 
in  the  cemetery  at  Lloyd,  N.  Y. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

The  publications  committee  is  delighted 
ro  present  with  this  issue  a new  front-cover 
design  for  dc  Halve  Maen.  Executed  by 
Mr.  David  S.  Quackenbush  the  work  repre- 
sents, besides  intensive  study  of  early  typog- 
raphy, careful  examination  of  four  beauti- 
fully-made models  of  Hudson’s  ship  in  this 
country  and  Holland,  mostly  from  photos. 
These  include  ship-models  to  be  seen  at  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines  here,  at  the  Nether- 
lands Club  of  New  York,  the  Museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Soestdijk,  the  Netherlands.  Of 
special  interest  was  that  at  KLM,  construc- 
ted by  Mr.  C.  A.  Kruseman  of  The  Hague, 
head  of  the  company’s  central  advertising 
department  there.  His  work,  which  took 
some  800  hours  over  a two-year  period,  was 
based  on  hull-and-rigging  research  at  the 
Maritime  Museum  in  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam that  supplemented  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  historic  vessel  published  by  F. 
Baay  (Rotterdam,  Bosman  Co.).  Typog- 
raphy employed,  aside  from  a fine  18th 
century  Caslon  which  appears  under  the 
ship-drawing,  is  mainly  17th  century  Dutch. 
The  capital  letters  are  based  on  those  in  a 
West  India  Company  pamphlet  of  163  0, 
while  the  tipper-and-lower  case  letters  be- 
neath, with  cross-like  "printer’s  marks,”  are 
from  a very  old  Dutch  type  font  referred 
to  in  D.  B.  Updike’s  "Printing  Types,  Their 
History,  Forms  and  Use”  (Harvard,  1951). 
In  expressing  appreciation  to  Mr.  Quacken- 
bush, may  we  also  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  John  A.  Bogart,  whose  earlier 
design  appeared  with  this  magazine  for 
nearly  20  years. 

To  write  the  “Meeting  in  Holland” 
series  of  articles  planned  for  de  Halve  Maen 
from  now  until  next  April  (of  which  the 
first  appears  on  page  9),  in  coordination 
with  the  Travel  Committee’s  program,  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  in  Mr.  Lewis  B. 
Sebring,  Jr.,  a skilled  author  and  experienced 
traveler.  As  a veteran  newspaperman  and 
visitor  to  the  Netherlands  on  several  oc- 
casions, his  observations  will,  we  trust,  help 
less  travelled  members  in  making  the  all- 
important  preparations  for  next  year’s  Event. 
Little  details,  such  as  the  fact  that  Hol- 
land’s average  Fahrenheit  temperature  in 
April  is  47  degrees,  can  make  a real  difference 
when  known  beforehand.  Members  are  in- 
vited to  ask  about  aspects  of  this  venture 
that  interest  them,  being  assured  that  gen- 
uine effort  will  be  made  to  provide  accurate 
and  up-to-the-minute  information. 

With  vacation  time  at  hand,  members 
are  informed  that  the  Society’s  offices  and 
library  will  be  closed  during  the  month  of 
August.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that 
since  our  printers  vacation  en  masse  July 
1-15,  this  issue  went  on  press  early  with  the 
result  that  details  of  meetings  planned  by 
Union  and  Monmouth  Branches  for  June  23 
and  24  are  to  appear  in  October. 
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CALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS 

Long  Island  Branch  family  picnic,  at  Belmont  State 
Park,  Babylon,  Saturday,  September  8 or  15. 

Monmouth  County  Branch  clambake.  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  in  mid-September  (date  to  be  announced). 

Burgher  Guard  annual  dinner,  Williams  Club,  New 
York  City,  Monday,  October  1. 

Dutchess  County  Branch  dinner.  Nelson  House, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  October  3. 

Potomac  Branch  dinner  meeting.  Cosmos  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Saturday,  October  6. 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner.  Mountain  Crest  House, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  October  13. 

Old  Bergen  County  Branch  dinner,  in  October  (date 
and  place  to  be  announced). 

78th  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Holland  Society,  The 
Biltmore,  New  York  City,  Friday,  November  9. 


To  Form  Ackerman  Association 

Descendants  of  early  Dutch  families  in  America  have 
been  active  for  many  years,  in  forming  associations  to 
commemorate  their  ancestral  lineages.  Well  known  for 
historical  research  performed,  genealogical  publications, 
and  other  activities  are  the  Demarests,  Blauvelts,  Has- 
broucks,  Sutphins,  Van  Kouwenhoven-Conovers,  Van 
Voorheeses,  and  WyckoflFs.  Now  another  such  group, 
tentatively  called  the  David  Ackerman  Descendants, 
plans  to  hold  an  organization  meeting  at  historic  Old 
Paramus  Reformed  Church,  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Satur- 
day, October  20. 

Present  plans  call  for  a full  day  of  activity  starting  at 
10:30  a.m.  at  the  church.  All  Ackerman  descendants 
are  invited  to  attend  with  their  wives  and  families  to 
assist  in  organizing  the  group  and  exchanging  informa- 
tion on  their  various  Ackerman  ancestors.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  requests  that  those  planning  to  come 
bring  a box  lunch.  Tea  and  coffee  will  be  served  by  the 
committee.  The  meeting  will  take  place  rain  or  shine, 
as  the  Educational  Building  of  the  church  will  be  avail- 
able in  case  of  rain. 

The  passenger  list  of  the  Dutch  ship  de  Vos  (the  Fox) 
which  docked  in  New  Amsterdam  harbor  in  September 
of  1662  contained  several  future  founders  of  well- 
known  Dutch  families  in  the  nation.  Among  these  were 
Albert  Zabriskie  (or,  as  he  is  named  in  the  list,  "Albert 
Saboriski”)  and  Dirck  Storm.  One  of  their  fellow 
passengers  was  "David  Ackerman,  from  the  Mayory  of 
(Continued  on  Page  ,t) 
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Plan  Holland  Trip  and  Banquet 
As  T rustees,  V ice-Presidents  Meet 

Plans  rapidly  taking  shape  for  the  "Meeting  in  Hol- 
land” next  Spring  were  subject  of  report  at  the  quarterly 
board  meeting  held  with  President  Vreeland  presiding 
at  the  Union  Club  here,  Thursday,  June  14.  In  addi- 
tion, besides  accepting  officers’  reports,  the  trustees  took 
action  on  Banquet,  Branches,  publications,  Truman 
Library  materials,  and  elected  nine  new  members.  After- 
ward, to  hear  Branch  reports,  board  members  met  with 
the  vice-presidents  at  dinner  served  in  the  Club’s  private 
dining  room. 

Mounting  enthusiasm  for  the  Society’s  trip  to  Holland 
in  late  April  ’63,  in  which  about  260  persons  now  plan 
to  participate,  followed  disclosure  of  interest  in  the 
venture  expressed  by  Ambassador  van  Roijen  and 
Netherlands  officials  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Mr. 
Van  der  Veer,  for  the  Travel  Committee,  said  a descrip- 
tive circular  would  soon  issue  with  full  details  of  trip 
durations,  expenses,  charter  flights  to  and  from  Amster- 
dam, overseas  meetings,  and  other  essentials  being  plan- 
ned in  consultation  with  top-level  authorities. 

The  Society’s  78  th  annual  banquet,  with  the  ladies 
invited,  is  to  take  place  at  The  Biltmore  here,  Friday, 
November  9,  the  board  decided  after  discussing  Banquet 
Chairman  Van  Siclen’s  report.  The  trustees  approved 
designation  of  a ladies  committee,  so  successfully  initi- 
ated a year  ago,  to  aid  in  making  arrangements.  Selec- 
tion of  the  Medalist,  as  well  as  members’  young  sons 
(two)  as  Banquet  aides  in  traditional  Dutch  dress,  use 
of  flags,  and  design  of  the  souvenirs,  will  seek  to  stress 
the  "Meeting  in  Holland”  theme. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  coordinating  efforts  by 
Branches  and  parent  Society,  the  board  elevated  to  stand- 
ing-committee rank  the  Branches  group  now  headed  by 
Trustee  Deyo.  Dr.  Deyo,  who  had  served  as  membership 
chairman  with  conspicuous  success  since  1951,  urged 
that  Branch  presidents  get  in  touch  with  him  on  pro- 
grams, speakers,  dates  of  meetings,  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  His  committee  is  also,  wherever  in- 
dicated, to  take  the  initiative  in  aiding  Branches  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent. 

Speaking  for  the  publications  committee.  Trustee 
Amerman  said  that  beginning  with  this  issue  a series  of 
articles  would  appear  in  relation  to  the  "Meeting  in 
Holland.”  Highlights  of  the  celebrated  pilgrimage  to 
the  Netherlands  by  Society  members  in  1888  are  to  be 
published  in  October,  while  practical  aspects  — such  as 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Honor  Netherlands  Ambassador 

Honoring  Netherlands  Ambassador  and  Mme.  J.  H. 
van  Roijen,  a reception  was  given  by  the  Netherland- 
America  Foundation’s  Washington  chapter  at  the  home 
of  Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Prake  B.  Brady  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Thursday,  May  17.  Dr.  van  Roijen  and 
Winslow  B.  Van  Devan  ter,  chapter  chairman  and  Society 
member,  spoke  informally  with  special  reference  to  the 
marine  painting,  "Salute  at  ’Statia,”  by  Col.  Phillips 
Melville,  U.S.A.F.  (Ret.). 

This  painting,  exhibited  at  the  reception,  depicts  the 
first  formal  acknowledgment  by  a foreign  official,  on 
November  16,  1776,  at  St.  Eustatius,  D.W.I.,  of  the 
United  States  as  a sovereign  nation.  The  then  Dutch 
governor,  Johannes  de  Graaff,  ordered  the  American  flag 
saluted  in  reply  to  a national  gun-salute  by  the  Con- 
tinental Navy  brig-of-war  Andrew  Doria.  Color  photos 
of  the  picture  have  been  presented  to  Dr.  van  Roijen; 
to  President  Vreeland,  who  attended,  in  behalf  of  the 
Society;  and  to  Philip  Young,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands,  head  of  the  Foundation. 

Besides  Mr.  Vreeland  and  Mr.  Van  Devanter,  Society 
members  present  and  their  ladies  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  J.  Esselstyn,  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  K.  Horn- 
beck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Van  Devanter,  Rear  Admiral  A.  H.  Van  Keuren,  U.S.N. 
(Ret.),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  S.  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeForest  Van  Slyck. 

In  1939,  marking  the  historic  event  portrayed  by  Col. 
Melville,  a bronze  plaque  was  placed  at  Old  Fort  Orange, 
St.  Eustatius.  This  followed  a visit  there  that  February 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  long  a Holland 
Society  member  and  trustee,  who  had  the  tablet  made 
and  inscribed.  The  U.S.S.  Wyoming  called  at  the  island 
in  December,  and  after  firing  a salute  sent  a party  ashore 
to  present  the  plaque  to  Dutch  government  officials. 


COMMEMORATIVE  SERVICE  IS  HELD 

The  22nd  annual  memorial  church  service  took  place 
before  a congregation  which  included  President  Vree- 
land and  many  members  with  their  families  at  Middle 
Collegiate  Church  here  Sunday  morning.  May  20.  Rev. 
Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  domine  of  the  Society  and  eminent 
alumnus  of  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary, 
officiated. 

Held  each  year  since  inaugurated  in  1940  by  Dr. 
Palen,  then  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  ministry  at  the 
historic  Dutch  church  and  his  second  as  domine,  the 
service  honors  the  memory  of  Society  members  deceased 
in  the  preceding  12-month  period.  J.  Cornell  Schenck, 
treasurer  of  the  Society,  read  the  names  of  the  2 1 mem- 
bers who  died  during  1961-62. 

Text  for  Dr.  Palen’s  sermon  was  from  Psalm  61: 
"Lead  thou  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I;  for 
thou  art  my  refuge,  a strong  tower  against  the  enemy.” 
The  inner  serenity  and  security  men  need  are  not  at- 
tained by  relying  on  human  agency  alone  but,  rather, 
upon  religion.  Far  too  many  people  are  travelling  on 
the  spiritual  momentum  of  their  forefathers,  whose 
faith  was  their  strength.  Let  us  restore  family  altar 
and  open  Bible  in  every  home.  Dr.  Palen  said,  for  in  so 
doing  we  join  the  only  army  that  can  save  the  world. 

Burgher  Guardsmen  who  carried  the  Society’s  flags  in 
the  procession  under  direction  of  Captain  Van  Pelt  were 
Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Sr.,  James  E.  Quackenbush,  John  H. 
Vandervcer,  and  John  H.  Vandcr  Veer.  Following  the 
service  an  informal  reception  and  coffee  hour  was  held. 


GUARD  CAPTAIN’S  DAUGHTER  AIDS  KLM 

Dressed  in  colorful  Volendam  costume,  Carolyn  Van 
Pelt,  eight-year-old  daughter  of  Burgher  Guard  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
helped  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  open  its  new  ticket 
office  at  Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  June  5.  Carolyn 
gave  flowers  to  scores  of  officials,  travel  agents  and 
guests  who  gathered  for  the  occasion  and,  after  the 
speeches,  "launched”  the  new  airline  office  by  loosing 
42  helium-filled  balloons  representing  the  42  years  since 
KLM  was  founded  October  7,  1919. 

Besides  enjoying  a "coffee  break”  repast  of  delicacies 
flown  in  from  Holland,  those  present  inspected  the  taste- 
fully decorated  office  which  features  a huge  route  map 
showing  KLM’s  worldwide  network  of  168,000  miles 
linking  68  countries.  Speakers  at  the  ceremony  were 
S.  Westcott  Toole,  vice-president  of  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  and  president  of  the  Newark  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association,  Henry  Martin  of  American 
Express  Co.,  and  Frederik  O.  Kielman,  KLM’s  general 
rfianager  in  the  U.S. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

what  and  how  much  to  pack,  passport,  visas,  health 
certificate,  money,  language,  auto  hire  or  purchase, 
foreign  and  U.S.  Customs  — would  be  written  up  in  the 
January  number,  with  a last-minute  round-up  in  April. 

The  publications  chairman  also  exhibited,  to  distinct 
board  approval,  the  original  drawing  for  de  Halve  Maen’s 
new  front  cover;  and  said  a reported  collection  of  hither- 
to unpublished  documents  of  the  New  Netherland  era 
was  being  checked.  The  trustees  also  voted  to  reimburse 
his  committee  for  a $200  grant-in-aid  to  Thomas  J. 
Condon,  whose  Harvard  doctorate  of  philosophy,  award- 
ed June  14,  was  in  part  based  upon  a 3 3 3-page  thesis  on 
"The  Commercial  Origins  of  New  Netherland.” 

At  the  joint  dinner  meeting,  Potomac  Branch  member 
Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale  gained  cordial  board  consent 
to  furnish  a set  of  the  Society’s  Year  Books,  and  its 
works  on  pre-Revolutionary  Dutch  Houses,  to  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Library,  Independence,  Mo.  The  former 
President  is  assembling  authoritative  studies  related  to 
early  American  history  and  has  evinced  special  interest, 
Mr.  Van  Arsdale  said,  in  the  Dutch  colonial  period. 
Mr.  Truman’s  purpose  is  to  make  these  materials  avail- 
able on  request,  in  microfilm  form,  to  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country. 

Reporting  on  behalf  of  the  Branches  were  Jansen  H. 
Van  Etten,  Old  Bergen  County;  Dudley  N.  Van  Kleeck, 
Dutchess  County;  Walter  J.  Van  Ness,  M.D.,  Essex 
County;  John  H.  Vanderveer,  Long  Island;  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale,  Potomac;  William  Parks  Van  Nostrand,  New 
York  County;  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  Westchester 
County;  and  Cdr.  Peter  V.  D.  Voorhees,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Col.  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee  presented 
the  names  of  nine  applicants  for  membership,  and  re- 
ported their  papers  duly  verified.  The  trustees  accord- 
ingly elected  those  whose  names  follow: 

WILLIAM  FRANK  ACKERMAN,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
MICHAEL  CRESPIN  ALBERTIS,  Oranse,  N I 
PETER  WILLIAM  ALBERTIS,  Oran-e,^N  J 
GEORGE  MILTON  BRODHEAD,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
MERLE  AMERSON  GULICK,  New  York,  N Y 
LEONARD  ALBERT  MANDEVILLE,  New  York,  N Y 
ANDREW  ONDERDONK.  Glastonbury,  Conn, 

DAVID  FOLGER  SPRINGSTEEN,  Scarsdale,  N Y 
JOHN  NICHOL.\S  \’AN  P.ATTEN,  Pasadena,  Calif, 
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Branch  Meetings 

ESSEX  HEARS  HASBROUCK.— Sixty-two  mem- 
bers, their  ladies  and  guests  heard  Ulster  County  his- 
torian Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  speak  on  "Influence  of  the 
Dutch  and  Huguenots  on  the  Hudson  River  Valley  to 
the  Present  Day,”  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  held  at 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Country  Cub,  Friday,  April  13. 
Walter  J.  Van  Ness,  M.D.,  who  presided,  was  re-elected 
Branch  president  with  Paul  E.  Van  Horn  being  named 
vice-president  and  Lloyd  B.  Ringo,  secretary-treasurer. 

Preceding  Mr.  Hasbrouck’s  address,  brief  remarks 
were  made  by  parent  Society  President  Vreeland  and  by 
former  President  Van  der  Veer.  Dr.  Van  Ness  also 
introduced  Trustees  Amerman,  Bogert,  Deyo,  Oster- 
houdt.  Long  Island  Branch  President  Vanderveer,  former 
Dutchess  County  Branch  President  Van  Benschoten, 
Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  and  Mr.  Ledley,  as  well  as 
Philip  Coombe,  vice-president  in  New  York  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution. 

Although  few  in  numbers  as  contrasted  with  the 
English  in  America  both  before  and  after  1664,  Mr. 
Hasbrouck  said  the  Dutch  exerted  potent  influence  in 
Hudson  Valley  history  because  of  a remarkable  faculty 
for  absorbing  other  groups.  Besides  words  and  place- 
names  the  Hollanders,  and  Huguenots  as  well,  gave  the 
region  stability,  strength  and  character  — qualities 
apparent  in  the  houses  they  built,  many  of  which  still 
stand. 

By  means  of  color-slides  Mr.  Hasbrouck  illustrated 
his  talk  with  pictures  of  well  known  Dutch  and  Hugue- 
not houses  in  Ulster  County.  Among  these,  in  New 
Paltz,  were  the  colonial  Freer,  Deyo,  Hasbrouck,  Bevier 
and  Elting  homes,  and  the  Old  Fort.  In  addition  he 
showed  exterior  and  interior  scenes  of  the  Col.  Josiah 
Hasbrouck  house,  including  several  Ami  Philips  border 
linear  paintings  of  the  early  19th  century. 

LONG  ISLAND  HONORS  RAPELJE.— With  5 9 
persons  present  to  honor  Charles  V.  Rapelje  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  5 0th  anniversary  year  as  a Holland  Society 
member,  the  annual  dinner  meeting  took  place  at 
Lorraine  Murphy’s  Restaurant,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  Friday, 
May  4.  John  H.  Vanderveer  presided.  He  introduced 
Charles  Vanderveer,  Jr.,  whose  address  on  "Dutch  Days 
and  Dutch  Ways”  highlighted  details  of  business  and 
finance  as  conducted  in  New  Netherland. 

Present  besides  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  former 
parent  Society  President  who  spoke  briefly  on  the  en- 
dowment fund  and  other  activities,  were  Trustees 
Bogert,  Cornell,  Osterhoudt,  Van  Siclen,  former  Treas- 
urer Van  Aken,  and  Mr.  Ledley.  A detail  of  Burgher 
Guardsmen  from  Long  Island,  led  by  Captain  Van  Pelt, 
paraded  the  Society’s  Colors  and  Beaver  at  beginning 
and  end  of  the  proceedings. 

Others  in  attendance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bergen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bogart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bogart, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Bogert,  J.  H.  Brinckerhoff,  Alan  Carle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Decker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  De- 
Lamater,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Depew,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Erickson,  L.  A.  Hallenbeck,  R.  H.  Hallenbeck, 
R.  Henry  Hallenbeck,  John  Livingston,  Miss  Sarah  Lott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Nostrand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Nostrand. 

Also  Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt,  Miss  Betsey  Pflueg,  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Rapelje,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRoy  Roome,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Ryder,  Miss  Lois  Starrett,  Bernardus  Suydam, 
Charles  Vanderveer  III,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Vanderveer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Vander  Veer,  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Van 


Nostrand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Van  Siclen,  J.  F.  Van 
Vranken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wyckoff,  J.  D.  Wyckoff, 
and  Mrs.  Gloria  Yelverton. 

ULSTER  FEATURES  VAN  DERPOOL.— An  il- 
lustrated lecture  by  Professor  James  Grote  Van  Derpool 
of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Architecture, 
showing  techniques  employed  to  restore  historic  St. 
Luke’s  Church  in  Virginia,  headlined  the  Spring  din- 
ner meeting  at  Governor  Clinton  Hotel,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday,  May  5.  Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M.D., 
presided.  Former  parent  Society  President  Van  der 
Veer,  whose  remarks  outlined  plans  for  next  year’s 
"Meeting  in  Holland,”  attended  together  with  Trustee 
Amerman,  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  and  former  Trustee 
Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr. 
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Bosch,  wife  and  six  children,  20,  18,  16,  12,  8 and  6 
years  old.”  The  father  of  the  Ackerman  family,  how- 
ever, lived  only  a few  months  in  this  new  world. 

His  wife,  one  account  states,  latter  became  house- 
keeper for  Anthony  Derecksen,  a fellow-passenger  on 
the  ship,  who  became  an  official  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  New  Amsterdam  and,  presumably,  was  then 
a bachelor.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  widow 
Ackerman  is  said  to  have  been  paid  20  guilders  monthly 
on  a semi-annual  basis,  part  of  which  was  to  be  in 
"seewan,”  the  Indian  currency  made  from  sea-shells. 

The  two  Ackerman  daughters,  Anna  and  Elizabeth, 
married,  respectively,  Nathaniel  Pietersen  Hennion,  and 
Kier  Kiersen.  From  the  four  sons,  David,  Laurens, 
Lodewick  and  Abraham,  are  descended  those  carrying 
this  old  Dutch  name  today,  including  many  members  of 
the  Holland  Society.  Ackerman  descendants  are  to  be 
found  in  all  sections  of  the  nation  today  and  are  the  in- 
heritors of  a family  heritage  with  an  outstanding  record 
of  contributions  to  the  formation  of  this  country. 

Old  Paramus  Reformed  Church,  founded  in  1725,  is 
a particularly  fitting  place  for  the  gathering,  as  its 
records  contain  the  names  of  many  Ackermans  who 
were  baptized,  married  and  were  members  of  this  historic 
Dutch  church.  The  present  church  was  erected  in  1800 
and  many  of  the  sandstone  blocks  used  in  its  walls  come 
from  the  first  church,  built  in  1735,  which  was  virtually 
destroyed  during  the  American  Revolution.  The  first 
church  structure  served  during  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence at  various  times  as  a barracks,  stable,  prison,  hospi- 
tal, and  as  a setting  for  a portion  of  the  court-martial 
of  General  Charles  Lee  in  1778.  At  the  latter  trial. 
General  Lord  Stirling  was  the  presiding  officer  and  Lt. 
Col.  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  an  aide  to  General 
George  Washington,  was  among  the  witnesses  to  testify. 

Those  who  plan  to  attend  this  family  get-together 
will  find  various  associations  with  past  Ackermans.  In 
the  old  burial  ground  adjoining  the  present  church  are 
the  graves  of  several  Ackermans  and  at  the  nearby 
museum  of  the  Paramus  Historical  & Preservation 
Society,  a church-sponsored  organization,  are  the  hearth- 
stones of  the  1704-built  Abraham  Ackerman  House,  a 
fine  example  of  Dutch  colonial  architecture  that  was 
noted  for  the  beautiful  curving  sweep  of  its  gambrel 
roof  and  overhang.  The  house,  which  formerly  stood  on 
Essex  Street  in  Hackensack,  was  demolished  a few  years 
ago  but  the  unique  hearthstones  with  the  1704  date 
carved  in  them  will  be  on  view  for  all  Ackerman 
descendants  to  see  at  the  October  20  meeting. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

J.  Cornell  Schenck  in  May  was  elected  president  of 
the  Church  Club  of  New  York. 

Amos  N.  Hoagland  has  been  appointed  director  of 
marketing  for  C.  J.  Patterson  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harold  A.  Sutphen  was  elected  in  May  to  be  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States 
Envelope  Company. 

Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken  and  John  C.  Lowe  were  re- 
elected in  May  to  the  council  of  the  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Richard  H.  Amerman  has  been  named  to  the  edi- 
torial advisory  board  of  The  Procealiiigs,  quarterly 
magazine  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

Louis  B.  Vreeland,  President  of  the  Society,  has 
been  elected  a trustee  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  New 
York,  oldest  secondary  school  (founded  1638)  in  the 
nation. 

Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  was  recently  appointed 
manager  of  the  customs  documents  and  temporary- 
importation  bonds  section  of  Hensel,  Bruckmann  & 
Lorbacher,  Inc.,  New  York  customs  brokerage  firm. 

James  E.  Quackenbush  has  been  admitted  to  part- 
nership in  the  firm  of  Robert  Malesardi  & Co.,  certified 
public  accountants,  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Chase  Viele’s  article,  "Four  Artists  of  Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century  Buffalo,”  was  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  Nne  York  History,  quarterly  magazine  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Dean  G.  Van  Nest’s  wife  and  two  young  sons 
Raymond  and  Dean,  Jr.,  were  pictured  in  the  special 
gravure  section  devoted  to  benefit  advertising  for  the 
New  York  Infirmary  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Sunday,  April  15. 

Capt.  David  S.  Quackenbush,  who  designed  the  new 
front  cover  for  de  Halie  Maen,  recently  completed  a 
two-week  tour  of  active  duty  as  an  Air  Force  reserve 
officer,  at  the  Pentagon,  with  the  office  of  U.S.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence. 

P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek  and  Dr.  Harold  O.  Voor- 
his,  former  Presidents  of  the  Society,  have  been  re- 
elected to  four-year  terms  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Netherland-America  Foundation. 

Wesley  Hardenbergh  and  Mrs.  Hardenbergh  while 
in  Holland  recently,  before  returning  to  this  country 
from  their  round-the-world  trip,  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence of  visiting  the  town  of  Llardenberg  on  the  Vecht 
in  Overijssel  province. 

Dr.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman’s  new  book,  "The  Story  of 
the  Jersey  Blues,”  a famous  regiment  of  foot  founded 
during  early  colonial  times  and  now  the  5 0th  Armored 
Division,  New  Jersey  National  Guard,  was  published  in 
May. 

Robert  Van  Winkle  is  president  of  A.  W.  Van 
Winkle  & Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance firm,  the  business  history  of  which  since  its  found- 
ing in  1866  is  related  in  the  South  Bergen  News  issue  of 
May  31. 

Lloyd  R.  LeFever  earlier  this  year  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Savings  Bank.  He  has 
served  since  1960  as  head  of  the  bank,  which  last  year 
ranked  16th  highest  in  growth  rate  among  the  127 
savings  banks  in  this  State. 

John  F.  Van  Deventer,  vice-president  of  Chemical 
Fund,  Inc.,  was  one  of  three  security  analysts  whose 
stock  market  views,  with  special  reference  to  drug  shares, 
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featured  the  business  section  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Sunday,  April  22. 

Col.  Samuel  F.  Brink,  adjutant  general  of  the  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  has  been  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  Association  of  New 
Jersey. 

J.  Howard  Haring  chairman  of  the  questioned- 
documents  section  of  International  Association  for 
Identification,  conducted  a seminar  on  that  subject  at 
the  association’s  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis  this  month. 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Van  Name,  C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman, 
M.D.,  and  George  O.  Zabriskie  are  among  donors,  to 
the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society’s  library,  listed  in  the 
April  Proceedings,  quarterly  publication  of  that  Society. 

Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  who  was  recently 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Passaic  County 
Medical  Society,  and  Mrs.  Vanderbeek,  president  of  the 
Society’s  womens  auxiliary,  attended  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Bucknell  University  at  which  their  daughter. 
Miss  Katherine  Gail  Vanderbeek,  was  graduated  June  3. 

Gen.  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler,  U.S.A.  (Ret.), 
heads  the  New  York  State  office  of  general  services 
whose  program  to  renovate  and  beautify  the  State 
Capitol  building  and  grounds  at  Albany  drew  highly 
favorable  comment  in  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
& Sun,  June  13. 

John  V.  Banta,  M.D.,  who  w'as  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  College  of  Medicine  here  June  6,  and 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jane  Hendricks  Roby 
in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  June  9,  began  his  surgical 
internship  at  New  York  Hospital  this  month  following 
a wedding  trip  to  the  Bahamas. 

Dana  B.  Van  Dusen,  former  Omaha,  Neb.,  cor- 
poration counsel,  took  ship  at  New  York  after  attending 
the  Society’s  annual  meeting  in  April  and  with  Mrs. 
Van  Dusen  enjoyed  a two-week  cruise  to  Bermuda 
aboard  the  Holland-America  liner  S.S.  Statendam. 

Edward  G.  Bergen’s  feat  in  recently  developing  $100 
million  worth  of  mortgage  business  for  his  company  in 
1 8 states  in  eight  days  is  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
April  Exclusive,  house  organ  of  J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  the  nation’s  largest  mortgage  brokerage 
firm,  of  which  he  has  been  vice-president  since  19  59. 

Percy  L.  Van  Ntiis,  Middlesex  County  Branch  presi- 
dent 1948-5  9,  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday 
earlier  this  year  was  honored  by  members  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  New  Brunswick,  which  his  forebears 
helped  organize  in  1717.  He  has  served  the  church 
consistory  since  190  5 and  at  present  is  senior  elder  and 
finance  committee  chairman. 

Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis,  who  retired  this  month  as 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  N.Y.U.  after  42  years 
service,  was  awarded  the  honorary  doctorate  of  letters 
at  the  university’s  130th  commencement  June  6.  In 
presenting  the  degree  President  James  M.  Hester  noted 
that  as  secretary  Dr.  Voorhis,  besides  signing  an  esti- 
mated 183,000  diplomas,  had  written  citations  that  were 
"often  more  impressive  than  the  degree  recipient  and 
better  remembered  than  the  commencement  speaker.” 

Juan  T.  Trippe,  the  Society’s  193  8 Medalist,  who 
founded  Pan  American  Airways  with  one  ’plane  in 
1927,  last  month  completed  his  35th  year  as  president 
of  the  giant  air  transport  company,  now  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  which  has  23,000  employees,  130  air- 
craft flying  6 5,000  route  miles  to  80  countries  on  six 
(Coutiiiiied  on  Page  t>) 
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Informal  Notes  on  a Dutch  Invasion 

by  Clayton  Hoagland 


English  language  owes  much  to  Holland 
for  colorful  words  which,  but  slightly 
disguised,  are  used  in  everyday  speech. 

JUST  a little  more  than  a century  ago  Dr.  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench  issued  his  book  entitled  "On  the 
English  Language,  Past  and  Present.”  This  scholarly 
student  of  the  ancestry  of  our  ancient  tongue,  who  was 
then  Dean  of  Westminster,  made  this  wise  observation: 
"It  is  indeed  well  nigh  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  gradual  than  the  steps  by  which  a foreign  word 
is  admitted  into  the  full  rights  of  an  English  one;  and 
thus  the  process  of  its  incoming  often  eludes  our  notice 
altogether.” 

In  a related  passage,  the  same  British  scholar  remarked 
that  time,  greatest  of  innovators,  spreads  his  innova- 
tions "over  such  vast  periods,  and  therefore  brings  them 
about  so  gradually,  that  often,  while  effecting  the 
mightiest  changes,  he  seems  to  be  effecting  none  at  all.” 
These  comments  of  an  authority  on  words  are  put 
down  here  as  a kind  of  preamble  to  some  casual  notes  on 
the  influence  of  the  Dutch  language  on  English.  It  is 
only  fair  that  the  writer  of  the  present  article  admit  his 
debt,  as  an  amateur,  to  a single  rich  source  — a rather 
scarce  book  issued  years  ago  by  T.  de  Vries  of  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  and  entitled  "Holland’s  Influence  on  English 
Language  and  Literature.”  (Copyright  1916  by  C. 
Grentzebach,  Chicago.) 

The  main  purpose  of  these  notes  is  to  arouse  sparks  of 
interest  in  other  amateurs  who  might  have  the  means  to 
pursue  such  a fascinating  subject  much  further  and 
deeper  than  this  brief  essay  possibly  can.  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  de  Vries  himself  draws 
frankly  upon  the  studies  of  the  Dutch  scholar  W.  de 
Hoog,  who  produced  several  language  studies  early  in  the 
20th  century,  including  lists  o)f  words  introduced  into 
English  frc  n the  Dutch.  Also,  the  British  philologist 
W.  W.  Skeat,  in  his  work,  "Principles  of  English  Ety- 
mology,” provided  another  valuable  source  for  de  Vries, 
duly  acknowledged,  in  disclosing  the  debt  of  England 
and  America  to  Holland  for  words.  Skeat,  who  died  in 
1912,  was  famous  among  scholars  in  the  18  80’s  for  his 
detailed  studies  of  the  origins  of  English  words. 

De  Vries  makes  one  basic  point  that  may  seem  obvious 
enough  to  every  reader  but  yet  deserves  to  be  cited  here 
as  a reminder  of  the  period  of  time  involved.  It  is,  that 
most  words  of  Dutch  origin  in  our  language  have  been 
part  of  English  since  about  the  late  15  th  to  the  17th 
centuries.  The  great  influence  upon  English  was  ex- 
erted, he  writes,  "when  Holland  was  in  its  glorious  days, 
and  when  civilization  in  the  Netherlands  was  at  a higher 
development  and  more  general  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.” 

A great  number  of  Flemish  words  were  introduced  in 
England  after  William  the  Conqueror  brought  to  Eng- 
land Flemish  weavers  and  soldiers,  and  thus  opened  the 
way  for  the  settlement  of  thousands  of  other  skilled 

Clayton  Hoagland  was  on  the  New  York  Sun’s  editorial  staff 
for  20  years;  an  editorial  director  of  New  York  University’s 
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laborers  and  farmers  in  the  eastern  districts  of  England. 
They  fled  from  Holland  during  the  16th  century  and 
lived  among  the  English  people.  In  turn,  when  English 
soldiers  and  refugees  went  to  the  Netherlands  by  thou- 
sands, and  there  learned  the  trades  and  industries  of 
that  country,  they  also  learned  hundreds  of  Dutch  words 
and  terms  used  in  those  trades. 

Scholars  are  firm  in  their  argument  that  the  changes 
wrought  in  a language  such  as  ours  are  largely  from  the 
influence  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and  other  so-called 
"unlearned”  people,  who  introduce  what  may  be  called 
"shirt-sleeve  words”  into  the  everyday  use  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  as  immigrants. 

Yet  it  is  also  plain,  even  to  an  unlearned  layman,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a sharp  line  between  the  fusion  of 
Dutch  and  English  in  everyday  language,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  appears  in  the  styles  found  in  literature. 
Again  returning  to  Skeat,  our  Mr.  de  Vries  quotes  that 
scholar  about  the  Dutch  words  found  in  Shakespeare. 
The  list,  he  says,  is  much  longer  than' you  may  suspect. 
From  Skeat’s  catalog,  which  cannot  be  taken  as  com- 
plete, we  may  cite  the  following  brief  selection:  boor, 
buskin,  cope,  deck,  foist,  fop,  frolic,  fumble,  glib,  hey- 
day, hogshead,  hold  (of  a ship),  hull,  jeer,  loiter,  lop, 
mope,  rant,  ravel,  rover,  ruffle,  snap,  sniff,  snip,  switch, 
toy,  trick,  uproar,  wainscot. 

V So  much  for  Shakespeare’s  "Dutch.”  Skeat  remarks 
that  many  of  these  "are  just  words  as  might  easily  be 
picked  up  by  roving  English  volunteer  soldiers.”  Several 
are  nautical  terms.  He  also  says  the  majority  of  such 
words  don’t  occur  in  Middle  English  — they  nearly  all 
belong  to  what  Skeat  calls  the  modern  period,  after 
1 5 00,  when  the  English  language  absorbed  a great  many 
words  and  phrases  from  Holland  and  other  countries. 

If  next  we  turn  to  the  major  source  of  de  Vries’  ety- 
mological data,  namely  the  Dutch  scholar  W.  de  Hoog, 
we  can  include  this  interesting  listing  of  comparisons: 


English 

Dutch 

English 

Dutch 

anchor 

anker 

heap 

hoop 

apple 

appel 

ladder 

ladder 

beacon 

baken 

lamb 

lam 

beard 

baard 

market 

markt 

beast 

beest 

mildew 

meeldauw 

bosom 

boezem 

monk 

monnik 

clock 

klok 

nightingale 

nachtegaal 

deaf 

doof 

oyster 

oester 

drink 

drinken 

plank 

plank 

deep 

diep 

sand 

zand 

evil 

euvel 

sluice 

sluis 

great 

groot 

smear 

smeren 

guest 

gast 

spade 

spade 

hammer 

hamer 

tongue 

tong 

These  are  but  a smattering  of  the  examples  from  de 

Hoog  which,  in  de  Vries, 

appear  in  many 

pages  of  list- 

ings,  with 

definitions.  O 

ur  author  de  V 

ries  then  goes 

into  a source  closer  to  many  Holland  Society  members 
in  time  and  geography.  He  quotes  liberally  from  an 
article  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Carpenter  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  which  appeared  in  July,  1908,  in 
Modern  Philology.  It  was  entitled  "Dutch  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Vocabulary  of  English  in  America.” 

Carpenter  outlined  the  history  of  the  settlement  of 
Long  Island,  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Hudson  River 
area  by  the  Dutch.  He  went  on  to  recall  that  in  Flat- 
bush,  famous  section  of  our  present  Brooklyn,  the 
schoolmaster  who  first  taught  English  in  school  in  1762 


was  Pecrus  van  Steenburgh.  In  this  Flatbush  school, 
opened  in  16  59,  he  gave  instruction  in  both  English  and 
Dutch,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1773  by  Anthony  Welp, 
"last  teacher  who  was  required  to  teach  Dutch.” 

While  more  modern  studies  in  this  field  have  un- 
doubtedly opened  wider  the  range  of  influences  out- 
lined by  de  Vries  and  his  British,  Dutch  and  American 
sources,  this  is  a subject  never  likely  to  be  exhausted. 
The  purpose  of  these  observations  is  to  stimulate  further 
interest  among  those  who  have  the  time  ami  the  curiosity 
to  examine,  more  profoundly,  the  best  literature  now 
available  on  Dutch  words  among  the  English. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Cage  4) 

continents,  and,  named  for  it,  a 59-story  office  building 
under  construction  here,  just  north  of  Grand  Central, 
which  will  be  the  world’s  largest  when  completed  early 
next  year. 

Cornelius  Ackerson  is  to  act  as  tour  director  of  the 
18-day  "Chrysanthemum  Festival  Tour”  in  the  Far 
East  November  3-21,  during  which  his  group  plans  to 
spend  two  days  in  Hawaii,  12  days  in  Japan,  and  two 
days  in  Hong  Kong.  Eurther  details  are  available  from 
Mr.  Ackerson,  who  is  a past  president  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  present  editor  of  its  publica- 
tions, and  author  of  "The  Complete  Book  of  Chrysan- 
themums” (Doubleday,  19  57). 

William  C.  Keator,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Keator  are  parents 
of  Gerrit  M.  Keator,  whose  engagement  to  Miss  Marion 
Burbank  Knowles,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
B.  Knowles  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  was  announced  in 
May.  The  bride-elect,  a teacher  at  Greenwich  Country 
Day  School,  is  an  alumna  of  Garrison  Forest  School  and 
Bennett  College.  Mr.  Keator,  Andover  ’57,  Yale  ’61, 
and  a member  of  the  Society,  is  with  Chubb  & Son,  Inc. 
An  August  wedding  is  planned. 

Frank  J.  Vanderbeek,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Vanderbeek,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sandra 
Jean  Wilcox,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jerome  K.  Wilcox  and 
the  late  Mr.  Wilcox,  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J.,  June  2 3.  The  bride  is  an  alumna  of  Elmira 
College,  class  of  ’62,  while  the  bridegroom,  now  on  active 
Army  service,  was  graduated  last  year  from  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Duncan  Van  Norden  and  Mrs.  Van  Norden  on 
June  21  attended,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
here,  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Van  Norden’s  daughter.  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  Cowles,  to  Morgan  H.  Harris,  Jr.,  son  of 
Capt.  M.  H.  Harris,  U.S.N.,  and  Mrs.  Harris  of  Key 
West,  Fla.,  and  Boston.  The  bride,  who  is  an  alumna 
of  Garrison  Forest  School  and  New  York  University, 
has  been  attending  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
at  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Harris  is  a graduate  of 
Brooks  School,  and  Yale  ’54. 

Robert  Moses,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  19  54,  and 
president  of  the  1964-6  5 New  York  World’s  Fair,  said 
recently  that  the  great  exposition  now  being  built  on 
646  acres  in  Flushing  Meadow  Park  at  an  estimated  $1 
billion  cost,  was  expected  to  open  April  22,  1964  and  to 
attract  some  70  million  visitors  during  the  two  years 
of  its  existence. 

Ezra  Cornell  and  Mrs.  Cornell  arc  parents  of  Miss 
Nancy  Cornell,  who  on  April  28  became  the  bride  of 
August  Esposito,  son  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Esposito  of  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Esposito,  at  the  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration  (Eittle  Church  Around  the  Corner) 


here.  The  bride,  an  alumna  of  Kimberley  School  and 
Sweet  Briar  College,  is  a great-great-granddaughter  of 
the  founder  of  Cornell  University. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  last  month  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Huguenot  Historical  Society  of  New 
Paltz,  and  Walter  Hasbrouck  treasurer,  while  named 
to  the  board  of  trustees  were  Martin  L.  DuBois,  Joseph 
E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  Jay  LeFevre,  Louis  D.  LeFevre, 
Andrew  J.  Snyder,  and  Harold  L.  Wood. 

De  Forest  Van  Slyck’s  son  Peter  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Ruth  Elizabeth  White  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  Branford  College  Chapel,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
May  26,  with  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  Yale 
University  chaplain,  officiating.  From  July  1 the  couple 
are  to  live  in  West  Hartford. 

Charles  Vanderveer,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Vanderveer 
are  parents  of  Charles  Vanderveer  III,  whose  betrothal 
to  Miss  Natalie  Anne  Lunn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  S.  Lunn  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  has  been  announced. 
The  bride-elect  was  graduated  from  Northfield  School 
and  Wellesley  College.  Mr.  Vanderveer,  who  is  a member 
of  the  Society,  attended  St.  Paul’s  and  Choate  Schools, 
and  was  graduated  from  State  University  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute,  Farmingdale.  A Fall  wedding 
is  planned.  -i 

BRANCH  MEETINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  .^ ) 

Introduced  by  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  Branch  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Professor  Van  Derpool  pointed  out  that 
St.  Luke’s,  built  about  163  2,  in  Smithfield,  was  of  special 
interest  as  the  oldest  surviving  original  example  of 
English-Gothic  church  architecture  in  America.  The 
work  of  restoration,  completed  several  years  ago,  in- 
volved archaeological  investigations  at  the  site  besides 
analysis  of  old  records  and  churches  in  England  and 
Virginia  for  accuracy  in  dealing  with  modifications 
made  over  a span  of  three  centuries. 

Others  present  were  W.  I.  Ackerman,  Hubert  Brink, 
Sr.,  J.  B.  Brink,  Dr.  C.  A.  Crispell,  C.  A.  Crispell,  Jr., 
E.  P.  Demarest,  Robert  Demarest,  Howard  DeWitt, 
C.  C.  DuMond,  F.  H.  Durland,  Jacob  Elting,  Harry 
Halverson,  Richard  Hasbrouck,  Walter  Hasbrouck,  F.  D. 
Hoornbeek,  Dr.  Harri  Janssen,  Arthur  Kurtz,  L.  R. 
LeFever,  J.  A.  LeFevre,  J.  H.  LeFevre,  L.  D.  LeFevre, 

I.  T.  Ostrander,  R.  C.  Van  Aken,  John  Van  Benschoten, 
Jr.,  Arthur  Van  Etten,  Richard  Van  Etten,  B.  D.  Van 
Kleeck,  R.  E.  Van  Kleeck,  and  Edmund  Van  Wyck. 

MIDDLESEX  DISCUSSES  ’63  TRIP.— Next 
year’s  "Meeting  in  Holland”  was  subject  of  roundtable 
discussion  at  the  annual  dinner  held  at  Colonial  Farms, 
Middlebush,  N.  J.,  Friday,  May  IS.  Former  President 
Van  Hoesen,  Trustees  Ackerson,  Amerman  and  Deyo 
attended,  as  did  Dutchess  County  Branch  President  Van 
Kleeck,  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  and  Mr.  Ledley.  Edgar 
L.  Van  Nuis  presided. 

Every  member  present  spoke  during  the  proceedings, 
and  Trustee  Amerman  related  highlights  of  the  Society’s 
pilgrimage  to  Holland  in  ’8  8 from  the  1888-89  Year 
Book.  The  program  ended  with  an  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived showing  of  "Candid  Europe,”  2 8 -minute  KLM 
color-sound  film.  Present  besides  those  mentioned  were 
E.  V.  Amerman,  J.  A.  Amerman,  R.  K.  Hoagland, 
George  Kumler,  S.  W.  Schoonmaker,  R.  L.  Smock,  R.  P. 
Sutphen,  L.  H.  Suydam,  R.  C.  Van  Aken,  John  Van 
Benschoten,  Jr.,  A.  S.  Van  Buskirk,  Vincent  Van  In- 
wegen,  B.  D.  Van  Kleeck,  R.  E.  Van  Kleeck,  John  Van 
Middlesworth,  P.  L.  Van  Nuis,  J.  H.  Voorhees,  and 

J.  H.  Waldron. 
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Bereen  County  Prepares  for  French  and  Indian  War 

by  Willard  L.  DeYoe  and  Clyde  B.  Hay 


Dutch  colonists  in  northern  Neiv  Jersey 
comprised  70  percent  of  signatories  to 
preparedness  petition  and  loyalty  oath. 

WHEN  the  French  and  Indian  War  threatened  north- 
ern New  Jersey  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  mid- 
18th  century,  nearly  a hundred  years  after  the  English 
seized  New  Netherland,  Dutch-descended  people  in 
Bergen  County  took  active  part  in  a war  effort  which 
until  the  Revolution  was  to  make  Britain  supreme  in 
North  America.  Two  documents  which  in  175  5 circu- 
lated for  signatures  through  the  county  — its  area  then 
included  present-day  Bergen,  Passaic  and  Hudson  coun- 
ties— illustrate  the  colonists’  determination  to  advance 
this  effort  and  their  adherence  to  the  Crown.  Of  those 
who  signed  the  "Petition  for  Protection  and  Prepared- 
ness,” and  loyalty  oath,  fully  70  percent  bore  names  of 
Dutch  origin. 

As  a setting  for  these  developments,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  peace  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 
had  ended  a contest  known  in  Europe  as  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  and  in  America  as  King  George’s 
War.  Soon  afterward,  however,  and  based  on  the  same 
quarrel  which  began  with  Prussian  Frederick’s  grab  of 
Austrian  Silesia  in  1740,  a still  greater  conflict  broke 
out  that  assumed  global  proportions,  with  England  and 
France  again  at  swords’  points.  Called  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  ( 175  6-63  ),  its  counterpart  in  America,  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  eventually  terminated  the  New  World 
power  of  France  but  not  until  after  a bitter  struggle. 

In  point  of  fact  hostilities  in  the  colonies  commenced 
in  1754,  preceding  the  formal  declaration  of  war  by  two 
years,  and  concluded  with  the  capture  of  Quebec  in 
1759  and  of  Montreal  a year  later.  Early  in  that  fateful 
decade  the  French  began  to  consummate  a plan  to  unite 
their  possessions  in  Canada  and  Louisiana  by  building  a 
chain  of  fortified  posts  along  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  the  region 
lying  between  Lake  Erie  and  head  of  the  Ohio  River 
several  strong  points  were  constructed.  But  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  had  claims  to  this  land,  notably  the 
Ohio  Company  which  had  been  formed  by  Virginians. 
Consequently,  in  October  175  3,  Governor  Dinwiddie 
sent  the  youthful  George  Washington  with  a seven- 
man  party  to  demand  that  the  French  withdraw.  Re- 
buffed, and  without  military  force  to  compel  compliance, 
the  21 -year-old  Virginian  returned  home  to  report. 

^^ith  his  surveyor’s  eye  Washington  had  perceived  the 
strategic  importance  of  building  a fort  at  the  place,  now 
Pittsburgh,  where  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  meet 
to  form  the  Ohio  River,  and  Governor  Dinwiddie  agreed 
with  him.  But  the  French,  anticipating  Washington’s 
return  the  next  year  with  workmen  and  troops,  occupied 
the  site  and  erected  a stronghold  called  Fort  Duquesne. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  ambush  Washington’s  detach- 
ment of  about  150  men  at  Great  Meadows,  some  50 
miles  southeast  of  the  fort.  But  the  Virginian  effected 
counter-surprise  and,  on  May  28,  1754,  in  the  opening 
encounter  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  decisively 
defeated  the  French  force.  A rude  entrenchment 
called  Fort  Necessity  which  Washington’s  command 
erected  in  three  days  at  Great  Meadows  could  not  be 


held,  however,  against  overwhelming  numbers  of  French 
and  Indians  who  soon  surrounded  the  place.  After  a 
stout  nine-hour  defense  Washington  and  his  men  were 
forced  to  yield  the  fort  early  in  July,  the  terms  permit- 
ting them  to  march  out  with  drums  beating  and  the 
honors  of  war. 

These  events  aroused  apprehension  in  the  colonies  that 
the  French  planned  a war  of  conquest.  Furthermore,  it 
developed  that  French  agents  at  work  among  the  Indians 
sought  alliances  and  spurred  the  red  men  to  drive  out  set- 
tlers on  the  frontier  and  even,  perhaps,  beyond.  In  this 
effort  the  French  gained  considerable  success  with  the 
Algonquin  tribes,  resentful  over  being  displaced  from 
their  ancestral  hunting  grounds  by  the  remorseless  west- 
ward drive  of  the  whites.  Moreover,  the  French  made 
some  headway  with  the  Iroquois  in  upstate  New  York, 
even  though  the  Five  Nations  had  cherished  an  enmity 
toward  France  since  Champlain’s  time  and,  in  addition, 
despised  the  Algonquin  race.  The  Iroquois,  too,  were 
coming  to  feel  seriously  disturbed  by  the  colonists’  in- 
satiable appetite  for  land. 

In  consequence  the  colonial  governments,  out  of 
anxiety  over  the  Iroquois  attitude,  convened  a provincial 
congress  to  treat  with  them  at  Albany  in  June  1754. 
Representatives  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  New  England  attended;  but  none  came  from 
New  Jersey,  which  felt  comfortably  secure  behind  the 
other  colonies.  Although  the  Albany  convention  was 
able  to  hold  the  wavering  Iroquois  in  line,  any  sense  of 
complacency  soon  vanished.  By  the  spring  of  175  5 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  began  to  dread  conquest  by 
the  French  and  bestirred  themselves  to  make  defense 
preparations. 

Jn  Bergen  County  this  demand  for  preparedness  was 
evidenced  by  a written  petition  circulated  among  lead- 
ing citizens  that  was  at  length  presented  to  the  New 
Jersey  provincial  authorities.  Reciting  enemy  invasion 
of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  frontier,  and  threat 
of  attack  upon  New  Jersey,  it  prayed  for  legislation  to 
raise  money  for  defense,  for  the  discipline  of  the  militia, 
and  for  cooperation  with  an  English  army  which  the 
King  would  provide  "in  protecting  their  lives  liberties 
and  properties.” 

The  people  of  Bergen  consented  to  be  taxed,  the 
document  continued,  for  "the  preservation  of  their  own 
lives  and  Fortunes  & the  inestimable  priviledge  of 
English  Men,”  in  order  to  "repel  any  invasions  that  may 
be  made  by  the  said  French  or  Indians  against  his  Maj- 
esty’s Colonies  and  to  drive  them  from  our  Frontiers, 
for  what  is  Life  in  Slavery,”  or  property  under  an  arbi- 
trary Prince  such  as  the  King  of  France?  Signed  by 

Guest  Authors. — Mr.  DeYoe,  a local  historian  of  the  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods  in  New  Jersey,  has  written  many 
newspaper  articles  about  the  events  of  those  stirrin"  times. 
Resident  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  he  was  educated  at  Princeton 
Lniversity  and  Columbia  Law  School.  Retired  lawyer,  and 
former  Passaic  County  freeholder,  he  is  descended  from  the 
Jersey  Dutch  through  the  Lydecker  family. 

Mr.  Hay,  retired  banker  and  resident  of  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
has  been  strongly  interested  in  local  history,  genealogy,  Indian 
lore  and  archaeology  for  many  years.  A graduate  of  the 
Hackensack  schools,  he  has  contributed  many  articles  for  news- 
paper publication  and  is  author  of  a history  of  Fort  Lee.  On  the 
distaff  side  he  traces  his  descent  from  the  jersey  Dutch  through 
the  Bogert  family. 


many  prominent  residents,  the  petition  was  received  by 
the  New  Jersey  Provincial  Assembly  on  April  8,  175  5, 
and  was  "committed  to  a committee  of  the  whole 
House”  for  consideration  and  action. 

Patriotism  and  preparedness  became  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Bergen  County.  Early  in  175  5 measures  were 
taken  to  re-organize  and  discipline  the  militia  under  law 
enacted  in  the  19th  year  of  George  IPs  reign,  1746,  that 
was  entitled  "An  Act  for  better  settling  and  regulating 
the  Militia  of  this  Colony  of  New-Jersey,  for  the  Re- 
pelling Invasions  and  Surpressing  Insurrections  and  Re- 
bellions.” Men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  5 0 were 
made  subject  to  militia  duty,  with  certain  specified 
exceptions.  Each  man  was  to  be  "sufficiently  armed 
with  one  good  Musket  or  Fuzee  well  fixed,  a Sword  or 
Bayonet,  a Cartouche-Box  or  Powder-Horn,  three 
Charges  of  Powder,  and  three  sizeable  Bullets.” 

At  designated  fields  the  militiamen  were  to  meet  at 
various  places  throughout  the  province  for  military  ex- 
ercises on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  second  Monday 
in  October.  (The  drill  field  in  Bergen  County  was  at 
Paramus  on  the  flats  across  the  Saddle  River  from  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.)  Fines  were  to  be  paid  for 
neglect  or  refusal  to  obey.  A watch  of  militiamen,  to  be 
kept  anywhere  in  the  colony  in  time  of  danger,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  giving  signals  to  call  out  the 
entire  militia.  On  being  called  out,  the  men  were  to 
bring  a further  supply  of  munitions  consisting  of  a 
pound  of  gunpowder,  three  flints,  and  24  bullets. 

To  avoid  seizure  of  firearms  by  the  enemy  or  dis- 
affected persons,  only  two  guns  and  a limited  amount 
of  ammunition  could  be  kept  in  one  house.  Militia 
captains  appointed  by  the  provincial  authorities  were 
given  considerable  responsibility,  and  any  fines  or  pen- 
alties imposed  for  disobedience  went  toward  purchase  of 
"Drums  and  Colours”  for  the  company  in  which  they 
were  levied.  Besides  foot  soldiers  the  act  provided  for 
organization  of  a troop  or  troops  of  horse.  Militiamen 
were  supposed  to  purchase  arms  and  equipment,  but 
those  unable  to  buy  their  own  could  obtain  weapons  on 
loan.  In  this  manner  the  tools  of  war  were  to  be  made 
available  in  Bergen  County  under  the  Militia  Act  of 
1746,  and  on  May  23,  175  5,  John  Schuyler,  as  vendue 
master,  was  authorized  to  distribute  the  equipment. 

U pon  receiving  weapons  and  accoutrements  each  mili- 
tiaman was  required  to  sign  a written  loyalty  oath,  evi- 
dently prescribed  by  the  home  authorities  in  England. 
The  wording  of  this  oath  plainly  reflected  official  con- 
cern engendered  by  the  uprising,  then  only  recently 
suppressed,  of  Stuart  adherents  to  oust  Hanoverian  King 
George  in  "the  ’45.”  The  Bergen  soldier  had  to  declare 
in  affidavit  form:  "I  do  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure 
any  and  all  allegiance  or  obedience”  to  the  person  "pre- 
tending to  assume  to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  Eng- 
land, by  name  of  James  the  Third,  or  James  the  Eighth, 
of  the  full  title  of  the  King  of  Great  Britian,  or  by  any 
right  or  title  whatever  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  dominions  thereunto  belonging.”  And  further: 
"I  do  swear  that  I bear  faithful  and  true  allegiance  to 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  and  him  will  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all  traitorous  conspir- 
aces  or  attempts  whatsoever  to  be  made  against  his 
person,  crown,  or  dignity  . . . ”.  The  affiant  also  abjured 
foreign  princes,  rulers  or  potentates.  This  loyalty  oath, 
signed  by  Bergen  militiamen  on  duty  in  175  5,  was  duly 
filed  with  county  officials  in  Hackensack. 

Besides  county  militia.  New  Jersey  had  an  effective 


force  in  the  war  that  eventually  numbered  a thousand 
men.  Commanded  by  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  of  New 
Barbadoes  Neck,  then  in  Bergen  County,  this  was  a 
regimental  unit  known  as  the  “Jersey  Blues”  from  the 
color  of  their  uniform  coats  of  blue  faced  with  red. 
In  existence  today  with  a distinguished  record  of  service, 
the  Jersey  Blues  saw  action  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  along  the  northern  border  of  New  York  province 
and  Canada.  The  New  Jersey  authorities  erected  bar- 
racks for  these  troops,  and  for  the  expected  British 
regulars,  at  Trenton,  Burlington,  Amboy,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Elizabeth,  each  to  hold  300  men.  For  already 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  private  homes,  even  in 
wartime,  had  become  highly  unpopular. 

News  of  the  disaster  to  English  arms  near  Fort 
Duquesne  on  the  frontier  in  July  175  5,  when  a numeri- 
cally inferior  French  and  Indian  force  overpowered 
General  Edward  Braddock’s  advancing  column  and  in- 
flicted nearly  70  percent  casualties  on  his  command  of 
some  1400  men,  mostly  British  regulars,  came  as  a stun- 
ning blow.  But  the  colonists  reacted  vigorously,  and  in 
the  northern  theater,  before  the  year  ended,  had  gained 
a victory  over  Baron  Dieskau’s  invaders  at  Lake  George, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  colonial  commander  Wil- 
liam Johnson  was  made  a baronet.  For  a time,  however, 
nothing  availed  to  save  the  frontier  settlements  from 
repeated  forays  by  Indians  who  roamed  with  firebrand 
and  tomahawk  through  the  area  almost  at  will. 

Tn  New  Jersey  the  provincial  legislature  on  December 
16,  175  5,  by  now  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for  defense 
measures,  enacted  a statute  providing  funds  and  a plan 
for  the  emergency.  This  was  "An  Act  for  making  Cur- 
rent Ten  Thousand  Pounds  in  Bills  of  Credit  to  enable 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony  to  protect  and  defend 
their  Frontiers  from  any  Invasions  which  may  be  made 
upon  the  same  by  the  Enemy;  and,  more  particularly, 
for  making  Provision  for  the  Guard  and  Defense  of  the 
Frontiers  of  this  Province  along  the  River  Delaware  in 
the  County  of  Sussex,  and  other  Places  adjacent,  by 
erecting  Block-Houses  and  supplying  the  same  with 
such  a Number  of  Forces  as  shall  be  thought  Necessary 
for  that  Purpose;  and  also  for  directing  the  manner  of 
sinking  the  said  Bills  of  Credit,  and  for  subjecting  such 
of  them  as  shall  not  be  used  on  the  present  occasion  to 
be  employed  for  the  Services  of  the  Provincial  Forces 
under  Col.  Schuyler,  or  on  other  emergencies.”  Each 
colony  from  New  York  through  Virginia  cooperated  in 
constructing  such  a chain  of  blockhouses  on  the  frontier. 

Although  the  war  had  begun  inauspiciously  for  the 
colonies,  with  Braddock’s  defeat  and  a protracted  time 
of  misery  on  the  western  frontier,  the  tide  eventually 
turned.  New  Jersey  did  not  escape  unscathed,  for 
Sussex  County  suffered  from  enemy  raids  in  175  7.  Two 
years  later  Wolfe  captured  Quebec;  in  1760  Montreal 
capitulated  and  with  that  city  all  of  Canada.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  the  British  received  all  French 
possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  except  a small  area  at 
New  Orleans. 

Several  years  after  the  war,  Bergen  County  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  surplus  war  material  disposal.  In  1767 
the  justices  and  freeholders  took  action  at  a stated 
meeting  held  in  the  courthouse  at  Hackensack.  The 
result  is  embodied  in  a scries  of  orders  herewith  reprinted 
in  part  from  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  on  May  13, 
1767  (Mhnifes  of  the  Justices  and  Freeholders  of  the 
County  of  Bergen,  77/  5-/795;  from  copy,  not  dated 
{Coiitiniird  on  Pas^e  101 


Ancestor-Hunting  in  Holland 

by  Lewis  Beck  Sebring,  Jr. 


Those  planning  to  take  part  in  "'Meeting 
in  Holland”  trip  will  learn  much  from 
experiences  of  Society  member  in  ’30s. 

After  you  have  come  to  a realization  that  you  have 
ancestors  — some  do  earlier,  some  later,  some  never 
(you  know  the  latter  type:  "I  know  who  my  grand- 
parents were,  but  back  of  that  I don’t  know  and  ain’t 
interested”)  — and  that  they  were  human  beings  and 
likely  as  not  reasonably  worthy  persons  (some  people  are 
so  unsure  of  this  point  that  they  tear  up  old  letters, 
documents,  pictures,  or  anything  that  might  connect 
them  with  imagined  "shady”  characters)  — you  usually 
get  to  the  point  of  being  a little  curious  about  the  place 
or  places  these  ancestors  came  from. 

My  own  curiosity  about  my  forebears,  specifically  the 
Sebring  family,  developed  as  I was  in  my  late  twenties, 
and  fed  by  the  zealousness  of  youth,  the  inquisitiveness 
of  a newspaperman,  which  I was,  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  bargains  in  steamship  fares,  burst  into  full  flower 
in  1932,  which  as  some  equally  old  will  recall  was  the 
depth  of  the  Great  Depression.  Early  in  that  year  I an- 
nounced to  one  and  all  that  come  July,  I would  sail  for 
Europe  — particularly  to  visit  the  Netherlands  to  seek 
out  the  home  of  the  Sebring  family. 

Now,  in  the  hope  that  a few  of  my  experiences  on  that 
excursion  might  be  of  some  help  to  Holland  Society 
members  who  are  going  on  the  "Meeting  in  Holland” 
pilgrimage  in  1963,  and  that  they  might  be  of  passing 
interest  to  others,  let  me  recount  some  of  them. 

This  is  done  with  due  humility,  however,  in  the  full 
realization  that  I was  not  the  first  person  to  undertake 
this  kind  of  adventure.  Many  others  of  Dutch  descent 
and  other  national  origins  have  done  so  in  the  years 
before  and  since.  So  this  is  not  told  as  a "first”  — it 
merely  recalls  the  odyssey  of  one  person. 

Actually,  of  course,  this  trip  of  3 0 years  ago  began, 
as  all  good  trips  do,  many  months  before  setting  foot  on 
the  conveyage  which  was  to  provide  overseas  transporta- 
tion. For  me  it  began  when  I discovered,  among  the 
vast  amount  of  papers  and  documents  which  my  father 
had  accumulated,  a greatly  detailed  and  carefully  typed 
(on  an  old  Oliver  typewriter)  genealogy  of  the  Sebring 
family,  produced  around  1910  by  the  Rev.  Minor 
Swick,  a retired  clergyman  then  of  Flushing,  L.  L 

From  among  the  details  — after,  naturally,  tracing 
our  own  line  — I determined  the  basic  fact  that  the 
family  originally  came  from  a place  called  "Ruinen” 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  I could  not  find  on  any  maps 
I had  readily  available,  though  it  was  in  the  eastern 
Province  of  Drenthe,  which  of  course  was  on  current 
maps.  The  emigration  date  was  1660,  and  the  ship  was 
de  Bontc  Koe  (The  Spotted  Cow),  in  which  so  many 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  period  came  to  the  New  World 
that  it  must  have  been  a veritable  Dutch  Mayflower. 

Being  located  in  New  York  at  the  time,  with  the 
Herald  Tribune,  and  thus  in  the  habit  of  checking 
sources,  I decided  to  try  first  at  the  Netherlands  Rail- 
way office,  on  the  assumption  that  I would  have  to  reach 
the  town  by  iron  horse.  G.  H.  Ravelli,  then  the  New 


.4  biographical  note  of  Mr.  Sebring,  a member  since  1934, 
appeared  in  the  April  1962  de  Halve  Maen  at  page  9. 


York  manager,  since  deceased,  took  an  immediate  and 
deep  interest  in  my  project,  and  produced  railway  and 
other  maps  that  showed  Ruinen  and  numerous  details  of 
the  countryside  thereabouts.  Ruinen,  it  appeared,  was 
pronounced  approximately  "Roynen,”  with  a rolling 
"R.” 

Ruinen,  from  population  tables,  turned  out  to  be  a 
country  village,  and  not  on  the  railway,  but  there  was 
a station,  Hoogeveen,  nearby,  and  an  important  railway 
town,  Meppel,  only  eighteen  kilometers  away.  (I  shan’t 
convert  kilometers  into  miles,  knowing  that  any  Holland 
Society  member  who  is  interested  in  the  Old  Country 
will  know  the  metric  system,  as  well  as  something  of  the 
language).  So  it  looked  as  though  I should  head  for 
Meppel  and  then  take  my  chances  with  that  eighteen 
kilometers. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  I was  also  working  with 
Netherlands  tourist  officials  in  New  York,  and  with 
Holland-America  Line  people,  on  every  possible  detail 
I could  get  about  the  country,  including  lists  of  hotel 
accommodations,  etc.,  for  I have  always  liked  to  work 
out  my  own  salvation  with  regard  to  itineraries,  hotels, 
and  other  matters. 

T hen  there  was  the  matter  of  language.  As  one  of 
that  splinter  element  of  American  travelers  which  be- 
lieves that  one  should  know  something  of  the  language 
of  the  country  or  countries  he  is  to  visit,  I felt  some 
linguistic  attainment  a "must”  in  the  case  of  a Dutch 
descendant  returning  to  Holland.  One  should  at  least 
know  (and  any  tourist,  for  that  matter)  those  two  basic 
expressions  of  courtesy  anywhere — "please”  (Als’f  u 
blieft,  pronounced  ahss-tew-bleeft) , and  "thank  you,” 
{Dank  U , or  dahnk  ew)  — as  well  as  being  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  alphabet  (for  spelling  words  when  you  can’t 
pronounce  them),  and  knowing  the  numbers  up  to  10. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  helpful  these  few  things  can  be. 

Fortunately  the  pastor  of  our  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Schenectady  at  the  time  was  a native  Hol- 
lander, and  so  on  a few  visits  with  him  he  started  me 
off  on  the  basics.  After  boarding  ship,  the  old  Statendam, 
I made  it  my  business  to  study  quite  assiduously  all  the 
way  to  Rotterdam,  and  so  upon  arrival  there  was  not 
taken  entirely  unawares  by  the  intricacies  of  "Hol- 
landsch”  or,  as  I learned  to  refer  to  the  language  outside 
of  North  and  South  Holland,  "Nederlandsch.” 

It  was  quite  a thrill  to  be  the  first  of  our  family  (at 
least  of  my  immediate  family)  to  be  returning  to  the 
Netherlands  since  1660,  but  I did  not  let  it  overcome 
the  urgency  of  many  things  to  do.  And  I was  still  a 
bit  of  a distance  from  my  goal,  Rotterdam  and  Ruinen 
being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  country. 

But  finally  I was  on  my  way,  changing  trains  at  Arn- 
hem, proceeding  northward  to  Zwolle,  and  then  pressing 
on  to  Meppel.  The  hotel  keeper  at  Zwolle  had  furnished 
me  with  the  name  of  a Hotel  Voorthuis,  in  Meppel,  and 
a better  place  for  my  purpose  could  not  have  been  found. 

It  was  run  by  a charming  little  lady,  not  young, 
whose  name  was  Miss  Regina  Voorthuis.  She  spoke 
English  haltingly,  as  I spoke  Dutch,  so  from  a standpoint 
of  communication  we  got  along  fine.  She  was  in- 
terested in  family  history  and,  apprised  of  my  objective, 
said  she  would  arrange  with  the  local  taxi  service  for  a 
car  and  an  English-speaking  driver  to  take  me  that  re- 


maining  eighteen  kilometers  to  Ruinen. 

We  figured  that  a Sunday  afternoon  might  be  best, 
as  first  1 wished  to  visit  the  church  where  my  family 
probably  had  worshipped,  and  where  there  might  be 
records.  So  come  Sunday  1 was  ready.  Miss  Voorthuis 
gave  the  word,  and  soon  a sedan  rolled  up  to  the  door, 
and  a nice-looking  young  man  stepped  out  and  bowed. 

In  voluble  Dutch  Miss  Voorthuis  explained  the  purpose 
of  my  visit,  and  that  I wished  to  see  the  "predikant”  — 
minister  — m Ruinen.  Then  I started  to  speak,  slowly, 
a few  well-chosen  English  words,  but  to  my  chagrin 
found  that  the  young  man  knew  no  English  whatever. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  renege,  and  furthermore,  he  had 
those  detailed  instructions  from  Miss  Voorthuis. 

So  we  started,  on  a brilliantly  sunny  afternoon,  and  he 
began  to  blow  his  car  horn,  whether  any  pedestrians  or 
cyclists  were  in  the  way  or  not.  It  became  increasingly 
embarrassing;  everyone  was  turning  to  look,  and  their 
expressions,  even  in  Dutch,  spelled:  "What  a fool.” 

The  word  "horn”  I knew  would  mean  nothing  to  him 
and  since  "stop”  in  Dutch  means  the  same  as  in  English, 

I was  afraid  to  use  that  word  lest  he  stop  the  automobile. 

Finally  I bethought  myself  of  the  word  "klaxon,”  which, 
like  "kodak,”  means  the  same  thing  everywhere,  and  I 
further  thought  of  "niets”  as  "no”  or  "nothing,”  the 
equivalent  of  "nichts”  in  German,  a language  which  I 
knew  better  than  Dutch.  So  I said  firmly  "niets  klaxon,” 
and  he  stopped  blowing,  but  put  on  speed,  and  there- 
upon nearly  ran  down  every  Sunday  afternoon  stroller 
and  cyclist  that  we  overtook. 

And  so  we  entered  Ruinen  in  1932,  almost  three  cen- 
turies after  my  ancestors  had  left  there  in  1660,  a "rich 
American”  come  back  (which  I later  found  was  the 
reason  for  all  that  horn-blowing;  it  was  deemed  ap- 
propriate). We  went  to  the  parsonage  and  were  greeted 
by  the  minister,  the  Rev.  dejong,  a wonderful  old 
gentleman.  He  was  puzzled  at  first,  naturally,  but 
after  a volatile  explanation  by  my  young  driver,  he 
comprehended  my  strange  purpose,  and  then  spoke 
slowly  to  me  in  English,  the  first  he  had  used  it,  he 
said,  since  graduating  from  seminary  years  before. 

(What  a tribute  to  their  teaching  methods.) 

He  could  not  get  at  the  church  records,  he  explained, 
since  it  was  Sunday  — and  I could  not  return  the  next 
day,  for  I had  to  press  on  to  maintain  my  vacation 
trip  schedule  — but  he  did  take  me  into  the  church. 

It  was  an  old  red  brick  structure,  typical  of  many  in 
the  rural  Netherlands,  with  a truncated  tower.  It  had 
been  a Catholic  church  before  the  Reformation,  he  ex- 
plained, and  I asked  him  how  old  the  building  might 
be.  Well,  he  was  not  sure  of  the  oldest  part,  but  the 
"newest”  was  built  in  1423. 

After  a delightful  chat  in  his  garden,  with  tea  served 
by  his  housekeeper.  Miss  Schout,  I departed  reluctantly, 
but  this  was  not  to  be  the  only  visit,  for  I returned  to 
Ruinen  in  193  6.  And  as  a famous  general  once  said, 

"I  shall  return”  again,  perhaps  in  1963  — though  Mr. 
dejong  will  not  be  there,  nor  will  Regina  Voorthuis  be 
in  Meppel.  He  died  in  1937,  and  she  of  privations  dur- 
ing the  war,  while  the  country  was  an  occupied  territory. 

On  the  1936  trip,  and  again  in  193  8,  I delved  more 
deeply  into  family  connections,  and  came  up  with  a 
present-day  Seubring  family  (as  they  spell  the  name)  in 
Balkbrug,  with  various  branches  of  which  I still  cor- 
respond (including  a granddaughter  who  married  and 
now  lives  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.).  In  Barnveld  was 
a Romeyn  family,  including,  in  the  flesh,  a Dirk  Romeyn 
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namesake  of  my  three-greats  grandfather  of  whom  1 
wrote  in  the  April  de  Halve  Maen.  With  the  latter-day 
Dirk  1 keep  in  touch,  too. 

It’s  great  fun,  this  ancestor-hunting,  and  I highly 
recommend  to  those  who  will  be  making  next  year’s  trip 
that  it  be  pursued  with  diligence,  but  with  all  of  the 
necessary  painstaking  preliminaries  that  will  make  it  a 
success. 


FRENCH  8C  INDIAN  WAR 

(Continued  jrvm  Page  8i 

or  bound,  on  file  in  library  of  Bergen  County  Hist. 
Soc.,  pp.  94-96),  as  follows: 

It  is  also  Ordered  that  Sixty  one  Stand  of  Arms  and  all  the 
Accoutrements  thereunto  belonging  Shall  be  Sold  by  Way  of 
publick  Vendue  Viz  Twenty  one  at  the  Court  House  at  New 
Barbadoes  Precinct  On  Tuesday  the  Ninth  Day  of  June  next 
And  Twenty  of  Said  Arms  with  the  Accoutrements  at  the 
House  of  Widow  Finn  in  Saddle  River  Precinct  on  Wednesday 
the  Tenth  Day  of  June  next.  And  Twenty  of  Said  Arms  with 
the  Accoutrements  at  the  House  of  .Andrew  \’an  Buskirk  near 
the  New  Bridge  in  Hackensack  Precinct  on  Monday  the 
Fifteenth  of  June  next. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  Jacob  Fitsort  Esqr  Shall  be  Vendue 
Master  to  Sell  Said  Arms  and  Accoutrements  at  New  Barbadoes 
Precinct  and  Hackensack  Precinct  and  to  Receive  for  his 
trouble  Six  pence  pr  Pound. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  Guilliam  Bertholf  Shall  be  Clerk 
and  Receive  the  Money  for  the  Precinct  of  New  Barbadoes 
and  to  Receive  for  his  Trouble  Six  pence  pr  Pound. 

It  is  further  Ordered  that  Lawrence  Van  Buskirk  Esqr  shall 
be  Clerk  and  Receive  the  Money  for  the  Precinct  of  Hacken- 
sack and  Deliver  the  Same  to  the  County  Collector  and  to 
Receive  for  his  Trouble  Six  pence  pr  Pound. 

It  is  further  Ordered  that  Edo  Marsailis  and  Captain  Arent 
Schuyler  Shall  Sell  the  Said  Arms  and  Accoutrements  at  Saddle 
River  Precinct  and  Act  as  Clerk  and  Vendue  Master  and  Re- 
ceive the  Money  and  Deliver  the  Same  to  the  County  Col- 
lector and  to  Receive  for  their  Trouble  One  Shilling  pr.  pound. 

It  is  further  Ordered  that  the  Money  Arising  by  the  Sale 
of  the  Arms  &c  Shall  be  to  Defray  the  County  Charges  and 
that  the  Money  Shall  be  paid  unto  the  County  Collector  within 
a Month  after  the  Said  V’endue.” 

After  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  vendue 
of  arms  and  accoutrements  of  French  and  Indian  War 
days,  the  house  of  Arent  Schuyler  still  stands,  as  did  that 
of  Edo  Merselis  until  recently.  Once  situated  in  Bergen 
County,  the  houses  had  been  in  Passaic  County  since 
18  37;  the  former  in  Pompton  Lakes,  the  latter  in  Wayne 
Township.  Also  associated  with  American  history  is 
the  fact  that  Arent’s  niece  Hester  Schuyler,  who  mar- 
ried Revolutionary  army  Captain  William  Colfax  in 
1783,  was  the  grandmother  of  Schuyler  Colfax  ( 1823- 
1883),  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

T HE  LISTS:  Following  are  the  names  of  Bergen 

County  residents  who  in  175  5 signed  the  Petition  for 
Protection  and  Preparedness,  and  loyalty  oath,  at  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  To  some  extent 
the  lists  reflect  duplication  of  names.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  petition  has  three  groups  of  signers,  the 
loyalty  oath  but  one.  Spellings  have  been  preserved  as 
the  names  were  recorded,  although  in  several  instances 
more  modern  forms  are  parenthetically  stated.  Sources 
were  printed  lists  found  in  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Bergen  County  Hist.  Soc.,  No.  10  (1914-lS),  pp.  27- 
3 0;  see  also  V”.  W.  Clayton,  History  of  Bergen  and 
Passaic  Counties  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co., 
1 882),  1,  49,  80-8  1. 

1.  Bergen  County  signers  of  Petition  for  Protection  and 
Preparedness,  tiled  with  New  Jersev  Provincial  .Assemblv, 
April  8,  1755  — 
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Hugo  de  Vries,  Unsung  Hero  of  Botany 

by  Cornelius  Ackerson 


Scientific  contributions  of  pre-eminent 
Dutch  botanist  (1848-1935)  pointed  out 
in  article  by  well  known  horticulturist. 

{Editor’s  Note-.  Since  the  name  de  Vries  is  associated 
historically  with  men  of  accomplishment,  a family  rela- 
tionship between  explorer  David  Pietersen  de  Vries  of  the 
New  Netherland  era  and  the  great  Dutch  scientist  of 
more  recent  years  was  sought  to  be  established;  but  evi- 
dence found  went  the  other  way.  Hugo  de  Vries’  son, 
Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  de  Vries  of  Bilthoven,  the  Netherlands, 
made  this  clear  when  in  April  he  wrote:  "The  names 
David  and  Pieter  do  not  occur  in  the  early  families  de 
Vries  of  our  genealogy,  which,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  origin — Hoorn  for  David,  and  Helmond, 
or  the  province  of  Friesland,  for  our  family — make  it 
highly  improbable  that  a family  connection  between 
David  and  my  ancestors  may  have  existed.”  Professor 
de  Vries,  whose  son  has  been  studying  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  also  kindly  furnished  other  details  and  photo  copy 
of  his  family  history  dating  back  to  the  16th  century.) 

Many  nations  have  made  their  imprint  on  the  records 
of  time  through  the  actions  of  their  gifted 
nationals.  Greece  is  remembered  for  her  architects  and 
philosophers,  and  Rome  for  her  soldiers  and  statesmen. 
Newer  nations  have  contributed  their  share  of  people 
who  have  influenced  world  opinion,  but  the  Nether- 
lands, when  judged  on  the  basis  of  land  mass  and  popula- 
tion, has  furnished  a more  balanced  contribution  of 
influence  in  all  the  fields  of  art  and  science  than  can  be 
matched  by  any  other  nation.  To  the  average  person 
the  Netherlands  is  perhaps  best  noted  for  its  Dutch 
Masters  who  made  such  an  impact  in  the  field  of  paint- 
ing. However,  the  Netherlands  has  produced  many  in- 
dividuals in  the  fields  of  law,  medicine,  engineering 
and  other  sciences  who  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
civilization,  often  without  the  recognition  which  would 
be  accorded  a representative  of  a much  larger  nation. 
Such  a man  was  Hugo  de  Vries. 

Before  1848,  when  de  Vries  was  born,  the  science  of 
botany  was  considered  in  a secondary  category  so  that 
only  limited  attention  was  given  to  study  of  the  great 
plant  world  which  makes  possible  our  civilization.  Dur- 
ing de  Vries’  formative  years  the  theories  of  evolution 
which  Charles  Darwin  expounded  were  being  debated 
so  violently  that  considerable  interest  in  botany  devel- 
oped. Prior  to  Darwin,  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
each  species  of  plant  was  divinely  foreordained  for  a 
specific  purpose  in  the  plan  of  creation.  Thus,  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  Darwin’s  theories  was  usually 
decided  on  religious  beliefs  rather  than  scientific  evi- 
dence. Fortunately  the  religious  climate  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  such  that  de  Vries  was  free  to  pursue  his 
botanical  studies  without  blind  adherence  to  dogma. 

By  the  time  de  Vries  was  5 2 he  had  received  many 
awards  for  his  work  in  plant  physiology  and  was  profes- 
sor of  botany  at  the  University  ofAmsterdam.  At  that 
time  he  rediscovered  the  famous  papers  on  heredity 
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which  had  been  published  in  the  year  186  5 by  Gregor 
Mendel.  Mendel  had  hybridized  pure-bred  strains  of  peas 
which  produced  offspring  in  an  arithmetic  formula  in 
accordance  with  the  dominance  of  their  characteristics. 
In  other  words,  he  was  able  to  predict  the  results  of 
crossing  tall  and  dwarf  peas  through  several  generations 
because  they  always  combined  dominant  and  recessive 
characteristics  in  the  same  manner.  In  my  own  hybri- 
dizing it  has  been  possible  to  develop  a pure-bred  strain 
of  Streptocarpus  plants  in  five  generations.  All  seeds 
produce  plants  which  bear  only  pink  blooms,  without 
the  dark  purple  blotch  in  the  throat  that  is  character- 
istic of  hybrid  Streptocarpus  blooms.  To  do  the  same 
thing  with  a white  flowered  Streptocarcus  would  result 
in  two  pure-bred  strains  which  would  cross  in  accord- 
ance with  Mendel’s  laws. 

Darwin  paved  the  way  for  work  which  proved  that 
plants  are  constantly  developing  in  form  and  structure 
to  higher  and  more  complicated  types,  although  the 
process  may  take  hundreds  of  years  in  nature.  Mendel 
proved  that  plant  reproduction  results  in  offspring  which 
combine  parental  characteristics  in  a definite  formula. 
Thus,  Darwin’s  theories  project  changes  through  evolu- 
tion, while  Mendel’s  laws  limit  change  to  the  potential 
which  is  available  in  the  parents.  De  Vries  brought  to- 
gether the  available  information  about  plant  physiology 
and  genetics,  and,  through  actual  plant  experimenta- 
tion, developed  two  theories  about  plant  evolution  and 
genetics  which  have  been  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion ever  made  to  the  science  of  botany.  It  took  5 0 
years  for  plant  scientists  and  growers  to  understand  and 
make  practical  use  of  these  theories. 

B riefly,  de  Vries  stated  that  the  nucleus  of  a reproduc- 
tive cell  carries  all  of  the  active  and  latent  heredity 
characteristics  and  that  mutation,  or  changes  in  the 
numbers  of  chromosomes  carried  by  reproductive  cells, 
permits  sexual  union  of  unlikely  parents.  This  states 
de  Vries’  theories  in  the  simplest  terms,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  review  the  plant  reproductive  process  to 
understand  how  they  unlock  the  door  to  plant  evolution. 

All  plants  contain  rod-like  bodies  called  chromosomes 
that  form  part  of  the  cells  which  are  constantly  being 
duplicated  in  the  growth  process.  By  proper  techniques 
of  micro-photography  these  chromosomes  can  be  re- 
corded and  counted;  and  each  species  of  plant  has  a 
definite  number  of  chromosomes,  much  the  same  as 
groups  of  humans  have  blood  which  can  be  classified 
in  accordance  with  a grouping  system.  Within  the 
chromosome  itself,  but  not  visible  under  a microscope, 
there  are  the  characteristics  of  heredity  which  are  called 
genes.  The  genes  exert  their  influence  in  seed  produc- 
tion so  that  the  resultant  plants  exhibit  parental  traits  in 
accordance  with  Mendel’s  laws. 

When  a pollen  grain  containing  the  chromosomes 
comes  in  contact  with  the  receptive  stigma,  or  female 
organ  of  a flower,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  male 
pollen  grows  as  a pollen  tube  down  through  the  style 
(the  central  tube  extending  from  the  base  of  the  flower 
and  ending  in  the  swollen  sticky  stigma).  Here  the 
sperm  from  the  pollen  grain  unites  with  the  egg  cell  in 
the  ovule  to  form  a zygote  which,  through  further 
growth,  becomes  the  seed  embryo.  If  the  reproductive 
cells  in  the  pollen  tube  contain  a like  number  of  chrom- 
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osomes,  fertilizatioh  may  take  place.  The  word  may  is 
used,  for  the  reproductive  process  is  a complex  one. 

Assuming  that  fertilization  does  take  place,  the  union 
of  male  and  female  cells  becomes  a four-phase  operation 
in  which  the  chromosomes  join,  combine  genes,  double 
and  then  divide  so  that  each  seed  has  genes  from  each 
parent  and  a chromosome  number  equal  to  that  of  the 
parents.  Also  it  would  be  possible  for  a male  sperm  con- 
taining six  chromosomes  to  unite  with  an  egg  having 
12  chromosomes.  In  this  case  each  male  chromosome 
would  be  paired  with  two  female  chromosomes  and  the 
subsequent  doubling  and  division  would  result  in  a seed 
having  a chromosome  count  of  nine.  A chromosome 
balance  is  obtained,  but  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
if  the  count  had  been  nine  male  and  12  female. 

If  we  cross  1 2 -chromosome-count  parents  and  a 
failure  of  cell  division  occurs  during  the  reproduction 
division  process,  a cell  will  result  with  double  the  normal 
chromosome  number.  This  is  called  a diploid,  as  opposed 
to  the  normal  haploid  having  12  chromosomes.  A dip- 
loid fusing  with  another  haploid  will  produce  a triploid; 
and,  if  union  between  diploids  occurs,  the  result  is  a 
tetraploid.  Thus  we  have  chromosome  possibilities  of 
12,  24,  36,  48  and  rarely  higher.  Now  it  would  be 
possible  for  a plant  with  a haploid  chromosome  count  of 
nine  to  become  a diploid  and  unite  with  a triploid  of  a 
plant  having  a haploid  number  of  12.  Thus  2n  X 9 
+ 3n  X 12  ^ 2 = 27.  This  in  mathematical  form  is 
one  phase  of  de  Vries’  mutation  theory. 

De  Vries  also  experimented  with  Oenothera,  or  Eve- 
ning Primrose,  and  noticed  that  slight  variations  often 
occurred  in  populations  of  these  plants.  These  varia- 
tions could  be  isolated  and  maintained  by  subsequent 
crossing  of  parents  having  the  same  variations.  He 
reasoned  that  gene  damage  or  alteration  changed  the 
gene  balance  in  favor  of  a characteristic  which  then 
became  more  dominant.  This  was  the  second  part  of 
de  Vries’  mutation  theory. 

Polploidy,  as  the  multiplication  of  chromosomes  is 
called,  was  de  Vries’  explanation  of  major  evolution 
changes,  while  gene  alteration  produced  the  minor  vari- 
ations. Orchid  breeders  have  bred  many  beautiful  tetra- 
ploid hybrids  which  develop  into  more  vigorous  plants 
bearing  larger  and  firmer  textured  flowers.  Scientists, 
using  seeds  which  have  been  irradiated,  are  able  to  grow 
plants  which  show  considerable  effects  of  gene  damage, 
most  of  them  detrimental.  Thus  de  Vries’  theories  have 
become  proven  fact,  although  it  is  not  possible  to 
stretch  them  to  produce  a cross  between  a rose  and  an 
iris.  Both  had  a common  ancestor  in  the  buttercup  of 
many  millions  of  years  ago,  but  just  as  a check  valve 
in  a water  line  prevents  backward  flow  of  water,  nature 
has  an  evolutionary  check  preventing  hybridization  be- 
tween plant  families,  and  usually  their  generic  branches. 

Taxonomists  are  the  trained  botanists  who  study  and 
classify  plants  on  the  basis  of  their  component  character- 
istics. Thus,  as  in  the  precedent  principle  which  main- 
tains a continuing  jurisprudence,  they  must  reconcile 
past  observations  of  living  species  of  plants  by  earlier 
taxonomists  against  advanced  botanical  knowledge,  with 
dried  herbarium  specimens  as  the  guide  to  consistency. 
Allied  to  taxonomy  is  cytology  which  is  the  study  of 
plant  cells,  specifically  with  relation  to  the  chromosome 
count.  Combined,  the  efforts  of  specialized  botanists 
today  are  directed  towards  greater  knowledge  of  plant 
origins  and  the  possibilities  of  future  improvements.  All 
of  this  work  must  be  done  against  the  slow  but  steady 


evolutionary  pattern  of  nature  which  Darwin  described. 
However,  it  required  de  Vries’  mutation  theories  to  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  the  break-throughs  which  have  pro- 
duced our  farm  surplus  problem.  Now,  by  means  of 
controlled  hybrid  seed  we  are  able  to  produce  more  and 
better  economic  crops  per  acre  than  ever  before. 

The  above  paragraph  was  included  to  illustrate  the 
effect  which  a new  and  evolutionary  theory  in  horti- 
culture can  have  in  the  development  of  our  economic 
crop  production.  Similar  improvement  can  be  ac- 
complished in  floriculture,  as  evidenced  by  the  new 
hybrids  which  the  seed  catalogs  announce. 

While  much  of  nature’s  methods  still  remains  a mys- 
tery, theories  such  as  those  of  de  Vries  which  are  based 
upon  keen  observation  and  painstaking  experimentation 
are  gradually  bringing  us  closer  to  a complete  under- 
standing of  plant  life  and  reproduction.  Many  scientists 
have  independently  discovered  that  many  plant  responses, 
such  as  blooming  at  a specific  time,  are  controlled  by 
hormones  produced  within  the  plant.  These  fluids  are 
compounds  having  a precise  chemical  formula.  Since 
they  are  produced  by  a plant  in  active  growth  and  are 
destroyed  when  a plant  dies  or  is  cut  down,  the  formula 
becomes  the  important  factor  which  can  be  passed  from 
generation  to  generation  through  seeds.  Thus  one  might 
visualize  the  genes  which  can  not  be  seen  as  chemical 
formulas  which  give  precise  control  of  the  hormones 
which  direct  a rose  to  be  red,  to  have  thorns  and  to 
develop  in  the  same  manner  year  after  year. 

Dr.  George  W.  Beadle,  Nobel  laureate  and  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  done  considerable 
genetic  research  which  confirms  the  theory  that  all  plant 
processes  are  directed  by  a code  or  formula.  Each 
chromosome  contains  two  kinds  of  molecules:  protein 
molecules  containing  20  kinds  of  amino  acids,  and 
molecules  that  are  made  of  deoxyribonucleic  acid,  called 
DNA.  The  DNA  molecule  is  a double  molecule  having 
paired  units,  so  that  during  cell  division  each  half  bears 
an  identical  message.  The  DNA  molecule  is  the  only 
one  which  can  duplicate  itself,  and  in  doing  this  each 
half  synthesizes  additional  units  from  the  chemical  en- 
vironment common  to  all  growing  plants  to  replicate 
itself  as  a double  molecule  ready  to  repeat  the  process. 
By  experimenting  with  one  of  the  smallest  viruses  which 
contains  only  one  DNA  molecule,  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  protein  can  be  discarded  and  the  DNA  molecule 
will  not  only  replicate  itself,  but  will  also  reproduce  the 
protein  material.  Thus  DNA  is  the  linkage  which 
bridges  the  gap  between  generations.  In  the  human 
fertilized  egg  there  are  about  five  billion  pairs  of  units 
arranged  in  a specific  way.  The  amount  of  DNA  in  a 
single  human  cell  could  give  directions  for  reproduction 
of  all  the  organisms  which  have  ever  evolved  on  earth. 

Genealogy  and  genetics  have  much  in  common,  for 
they  both  involve  a linkage  of  past  and  present.  If  we 
go  back  in  history  we  find  David  Pietersen  de  Vries 
(c.  H93-C.  1660),  a Hollander  who  sought  to  establish 
colonies  in  Delaware,  Virginia,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  during  the  early  17th  century.  The  account  he 
published  of  his  experiences  (Korfr  Hisforiacl  aide 
join->iiieh  Afiifcyckciiiiige,  or.  Short  Historical-  and 
Journal-Notes,  pub.  Alkmaar,  1635),  contains  many 
references  to  plants  growing  in  the  New  W'orld.  W’hile 
it  appears  unlikely  that  a genealogical  connection  exists 
between  David  and  Hugo  de  Vries,  certain  it  is  that 
they  shared  a common  interest  in  plants  and  journeys 
into  uncharted  areas. 
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Too  Many  John  Hoppers 

by  George  Olin  Zabriskie 


Analysis  of  genealogical  problem  created 
by  a modified  Dutch  patronymic  system 
widely  used  in  18th  century  New  Jersey. 

Many  male  members  of  the  Hopper  family  of  New 
Jersey  were  subject  to  a type  of  Dutch  patronymic 
system  which  used  the  first  letters  of  their  fathers’  given 
names  instead  of  complete  patronymic  middle  names. 
Thus  John,  son  of  John  (or  James,  or  Jacob)  Hopper, 
was  John  /.  Hopper.  This  system  was  very  much  in 
vogue  in  the  late  18  th  century,  and  knowledge  of  that 
fact  can  be  used  to  help  establish  parentage  of  sons  born 
to  the  Hopper  family.  A case  in  point  follows. 

In  compiling  the  family  records  of  Antje  Zabriskie 
and  her  husband.  Garret  H.  Hopper,  it  was  ascertained 
that  one  of  the  various  Johns  listed  in  the  record  of  this 
family  did  not  conform  to  the  Dutch  patronymic  ini- 
tial system.  These  Johns  were  a son  of  Garret  and 
Antje,  John  G.,  and  two  sons-in-law  — John  and  John 
G.  Obviously  the  record  required  review. 

The  reported  son,  John  G.,  had  the  correct  initial, 
but  nowhere  was  support  found  for  the  claim  that 
there  was  such  a son.  He  did  not  appear  in  the  christen- 
ing records,  either  as  a child  or  as  a parent,  nor  could 
a gravestone  be  located  for  him.  And  he  was  not  named 
in  his  father’s  will.  Accordingly,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  records  of  the  son-in-law,  John  G.  Hopper,  had 
been  confused,  and  that  Garret  and  Antje  had  no  son 
John  G. 

Catherine  Hopper,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Garret  and 
Antje,  was  christened  May  9,  1766,  at  Paramus,  and 
according  to  the  Hopper  record  under  discussion  mar- 
ried John  Hopper,  son  of  Garret  J.  Hopper  and  Elsie 
Earle.  As  the  son  of  Garret  he  would  be  John  G.  Hopper. 
But  it  soon  appeared  from  the  christening  records  of 
the  children  of  John  and  Catherine,  that  he  was  named 
John  J.  Hopper,  and  that  in  his  will  Garret  H.  Hopper 
listed  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  Catherine  as  John  I. 
Hopper.  It  thus  became  evident  that  he  was  not  the 
son  of  a Garret,  but  the  son  of  a man  whose  first  name 
began  with  "J.” 

Another  section  of  the  Hopper  record  disclosed  that 
John  J.  Hopper,  son  of  John  J.  Hopper  and  Geertje 
Hopper,  was  listed  with  a wife,  Catherine,  who  died 
December  27,  1818,  aged  5 2 years,  six  months  and  16 
days.  This  would  give  her  a birthdate  of  June  11, 
1766.  In  turn,  this  was  about  a month  after  the 
christening  on  May  9,  1766,  of  the  Catherine  Hopper 
whose  husband  was  a John  J.  and  not  a John  G.  Hopper. 
Allowing  for  the  very  easy  error  of  copying  an  "8”  as 
a "6”  when  the  compiler  was  preparing  the  list  of  grave- 
stone inscriptions  used,  the  conclusion  seemed  inescapable 
that  she  was  in  reality  the  Catherine  being  looked  for, 
and  that  her  husband  was  the  son  of  John  J.  Hopper, 
and  not  the  son  of  Garret  J.  Hopper  as  claimed. 

T he  next  record  consulted  v/as  that  of  Rachel  Hopper, 
second  daughter  of  Garret  and  Antje.  She  was  chris- 
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tened  October  18,  1772,  at  Paramus.  On  October  28, 
1792,  she  married  John  G.  Hopper  at  Passaic.  The 
Hopper  record  listed  him  as  "unknown.”  But  having 
found  that  John  G.  Hopper,  son  of  Garret  J.  Hopper 
and  Elsie  Earle,  did  not  marry  Rachel’s  sister,  Catherine, 
the  writer  then  thought  that  perhaps  John  G.  had  mar- 
ried Rachel.  The  will  of  Garret  J.  Hopper,  his  father, 
was  of  no  help  because  he  named  only  his  wife,  Elsie. 

But  her  will  paid  off,  for  in  it  Elsie  cited  her  "only 
son,  John  G.  Hopper,”  his  "present  wife,  Rachel,”  and 
his  only  child,  Hester  Vanderlinde  Hopper.  Turning  to 
the  records  of  John  G.  and  Rachel,  it  was  noted  that 
their  first  child  was  Hester,  and  that  she  was  the  only 
child  alive  when  Elsie  made  her  will  in  1807.  In  a 
later  will  dated  September  7,  1858,  it  was  then  dis- 
covered that  Andrew  G.  Hopper,  brother  of  Rachel, 
mentioned  the  children  of  his  deceased  sister  Rachel, 
wife  of  John  G.  Hopper,  as  being  Hester,  widow  of 
Frederick  Clearwater,  and  Caty  Ann,  widow  of  John 
Zabriskie,  deceased. 

The  Hopper  record  on  John  G.  Hopper  had  really 
been  confused.  First  it  had  shown  him  as  a son  of 
Garret  and  Antje,  and  at  the  same  time,  had  him  mar- 
ried to  their  daughter,  Catherine,  when  in  reality  he  had 
married  their  daughter,  Rachel.  Rachel  appeared  to 
have  been  his  second  wife.  This  was  because  of  the 
statement  in  his  mother’s  will  about  his  "present  wife.” 
And  then,  too,  the  name  of  the  first  child  of  John  G. 
and  Rachel,  Hester  Vanderlinde  Hopper,  was  not  in 
honor  of  one  of  her  grandmothers,  as  the  Dutch  naming 
system  would  have  it.  This  fact  pointed  to  the  second- 
ary method  of  selecting  names  — the  first  child  of  the 
right  sex  of  a second  marriage  was  named  for  the  de- 
ceased first  husband,  or  in  this  case,  wife.  A search 
showed  that  John  G.  Hopper’s  first  wife  was  Esther 
Vanderlinde. 

Now  for  the  genealogical  information  about  the  three 
Hopper  families  we  have  discussed. 

F irst:  Garret  H.  Hopper,  son  of  Hendrick  J.  Hopper 
and  Catherine  Van  Houten  was  born  December  14, 
173  5,  and  died  December  13,  1814,  aged  79  years,  11 
months  and  30  days  (79-11-30).  He  was  buried  in  the 
old  Zabriskie  Cemetery  near  Paramus  Road  and  Grove 
Street  in  present-day  Ridgewood.  He  married  Antje 
Zabriskie,  daughter  of  Albert  J.  Zabriskie  and  Marytje 
Hopper.  She  was  born  March  4,  1740,  and  christened 
May  4,  1740,  at  Paramus.  She  died  August  12,  1795, 
aged  5 5-5-8,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Zabriskie 
Cemetery. 

Children  of  Garret  H.  Hopper  and  Antje  Zabriskie: — 

Henry  G.  Hopper:  christened  March  29,  1761,  at 
Paramus.  He  died  prior  to  1803.  He  married  Rachel 
Zabriskie,  daughter  of  Jacob  J.  Zabriskie  and  Aaltje 
Terhune.  She  was  born  January  4,  1765,  at  Paramus, 
and  was  christened  there  January  13,  1765.  She  mar- 
ried second,  February  8,  1814,  at  Paramus,  James  L. 
Ackerman.  She  died  February  23,  1836,  aged  71-1-19, 
and  was  buried  with  her  second  husband  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Paramus. 

Catherine  Hopper:  christened  May  9,  1769,  at  Par- 
amus. She  married  John  J.  Hopper.  See  discussion 
above. 

Albert  G.  Hopper:  christened  December  24,  1769,  at 
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Paramus.  He  died  August  18,  1846,  aged  76-8-18,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  Zabriskie  Cemetery.  On  July  28, 
1798,  he  married  Elizabeth  Hopper,  daughter  of  Andries 

J.  Hopper  and  Elizabeth  Ackerman.  She  was  born 
August  5,  1782,  and  christened  August  25,  1782  at 
Schraalenburgh.  She  died  July  17,  1863,  aged  80-11-19, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  Zabriskie  Cemetery. 

Rachel  Hopper:  christened  October  18,  1772,  at 
Paramus.  She  married  John  G.  Hopper.  See  discussion 
above. 

Andries  G.  Hopper:  christened  April  21,  1776,  at 
Paramus.  He  died  young. 

Andrew  G.  Hopper:  born  May  10,  1779.  He  died 
September  9,  1860,  aged  81-4-0,  and  was  buried  in  the 
old  Zabriskie  Cemetery.  He  likely  married  Agnes  — , 
who  was  47  years  old  in  18  50,  when  she  was  shown  with 
him  in  the  federal  census. 

Maria  Hopper:  christened  May  5,  1785,  at  Paramus. 
She  died  July  5,  1 822,  aged  37-2-23,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  Zabriskie  Cemetery. 

Second:  John  J.  Hopper,  son  of  John  J.  Hopper  and 
Geertje  Hopper,  was  born  January  8,  1762,  and  chris- 
tened January  24,  1762,  at  Paramus.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  Bergen  County  militia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  married  first,  Catherine  Hopper,  daughter  of 
Garret  H.  Hopper  and  Antje  Zabriskie.  She  was  chris- 
tened May  9,  1766,  at  Paramus,  and  died  December  27, 
1818,  aged  5 2-6  (8) -16,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Paramus.  John  married 
second,  Hannah  Voorhis,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Voorhis 
and  Wybregh  LaRue,  and  widow  of  Garret  Cooper. 
Hannah  was  born  December  3 1,  1765,  and  christened 
in  1766  at  Hackensack.  She  died  December  17,  1847, 
aged  81-11-17,  and  was  buried  at  New  Milford.  The 
will  of  John  J.  Hopper  was  dated  January  3 0,  1 83  8,  and 
proved  January  28,  1847.  In  it  he  named,  (1)  wife, 
Hannah,  (2)  son,  John  A.  Hopper,  (3)  daughters 
Charity,  wife  of  Frederick  Mabie,  and  Ann,  wife  of 
Michael  Salyer. 

Children  of  John  J.  Hopper  and  Catherine  Hopper: — 

Geertje  (Charity)  Hopper:  christened  April  10,  1784, 
at  Paramus.  She  died  January  1 5,  1 863.  She  married 
October  27,  1827,  Frederick  Mabie. 

Garret  Hopper  (twin)  : born  February  7,  1789,  and 
christened  March  1,  1789  at  Paramus.  No  further 
record. 

John  Andrew  Hopper  (twin):  born  February  7, 
1789,  and  christened  March  1,  1789,  at  Paramus.  He 
married  first,  Mary  Ann  — , who  died  March  2 5,  1829, 
aged  22-3-14,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at 
Paramus.  He  married  second,  October  2,  1830,  at 
Paramus,  Eleanor  Everson. 

Ann  Hopper:  Married  Michael  Salyer. 

Maria  Hopper:  born  February  17,  1798,  and  chris- 
tened March  2 5,  1798,  at  Schraalenburgh.  She  died 
January  13,  1801,  aged  2-10-27,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Paramus. 

Ti  bird:  John  G.  Hopper,  son  of  Garret  J.  Hopper  and 
Elsie  Earle,  was  christened  December  6,  1761,  at 

Paramus.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd  Regiment, 
New  Jersey  Continental  Line,  from  June  21,  1781,  to 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  at  York- 
town  when  Cornwallis  surrendered.  He  died  November 
4,  1819.  On  March  29,  1783  (date  of  license)  he  mar- 
ried first,  Esther  Vanderlindc,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Vandcrlinde  and  Elizabeth  Schuyler.  She  was 


born  September  9,  175  8,  and  christened  September  18, 
175  8,  at  Paramus.  She  died  April  5,  1788,  aged  29-6-27, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  "on  the  Green”  at 
Hackensack.  No  record  of  children.  On  October  28, 
1792,  at  Passaic,  John  married  second,  Rachel  Hopper, 
daughter  of  Garret  H.  Hopper  and  Antje  Zabriskie. 
She  was  christened  October  18,  1772,  at  Paramus.  The 
dates  and  places  of  her  death  and  burial  are  not  known. 
Children  of  John  G.  Hopper  and  Rachel  Hopper: — 
Hester  Vanderlinde  Hopper:  She  married  December 
2 5,  1811,  at  Paramus,  Frederick  Clearwater. 

Garret  Hopper:  born  April  7,  1798,  and  christened 
May  29,  1798,  at  Paramus.  He  died  January  14,  1801, 
aged  2-9-7,  and  v/as  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Paramus. 

Caty  Ann  Hopper:  born  February  26,  1810,  and 
christened  May  22,  1810,  at  Paramus.  She  died  August 
6,  1896,  at  Hackensack,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard "on  the  Green”  there.  She  married  John  J. 
Zabriskie,  son  of  Jacob  J.  Zabriskie  and  Leah  Berdan. 
He  was  born  February  26,  1801,  and  christened  March 
29,  1801,  at  Paramus.  He  died  January  29,  1853,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Hackensack. 


FRENCH  & INDIAN  WAR 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

(a)  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants: 

A.  John  .Allen,  Senior;  David  L.  .Ackerman;  Egbert  .Acker- 
man; Cornalus  Ackerman;  Lawrence  Egbert  Ackerman;  John 
Anderson;  Lowrence  Ackerman;  Abraham  Ackerman. 

B.  Peter  Bourdett ; Jacobus  Bargin;  Hendrick  Boesch; 
Cornelius  Bogert;  Stephen  Bauldwin;  Gilyeen  Bertholf;  Joost 
Beam;  Stephen  Bourdett,  Senior;  James  Board;  Joseph  Board; 
Abm.  Bean  (Beam?);  Wm.  Belsher;  John  Burden  (Berdan?); 
Mattey  Barbery;  John  Bartholf;  John  Berry;  Philip  Berry; 
Samuel  Berry;  Abraham  Berry;  William  Berry;  Arye  Boos; 
Stephen  Bourdett,  Jr.;  Hartman  Blinkerhoef ; Jacobus  Bart- 
holf; Jacobus  Jan  Bogert;  Albert  Banta;  Joost  Beam;  Jacobus 
Bartholf,  Jr.;  Jacobus  Bertholf;  Abram  Brower. 

C.  Johnnis  Cadmus;  Elias  (Trowfoot;  Isaac  Concklin. 

D.  Jan  Durie;  Jan  Dorremus;  Hessel  Dorremus;  David 
Jacobus  Demerest;  Theunis  Dey;  Andris  Debow;  States 
Degroodt ; William  Day ; Samuel  Degroot ; Peter  Demeray ; 
David  Damarast. 

E.  Joarge  Everse;  Nathanel  Earl;  William  Earle. 

F.  Elis’r  Franssisco;  Jacob  Francisco;  John  Freeland;  Jacob 
Fitsort  (Tietsoort). 

G.  William  Ginkins;  Abraham  Gouvernear. 

H.  David  Hennion;  Jacob  Hoppe;  Joseph  Hagan;  Adries 
Hennyon;  David  Harris;  Josiah  Hornblower. 

I.  John  linheus. 

K.  Nicholas  Kip;  John  Kerrest ; Charles  Kingsland;  William 
Kingsland;  Roger  Kingsland. 

L.  Herman  Lucan  (Lutkins) ; Lucas  Lozier. 

M.  Edward  Martin;  John  Mangle;  John  Myer. 

O.  Jacob  Oldwater  (Outwater?). 

P.  Helmigh  Post;  Jacobus  Post;  Par  Parmyter;  John 
Parliment,  Sen'r;  David’n  Provoost ; Peter  Post;  William 
Provoost;  Garret  Post. 

R.  Ryer  Ryerson,  Jr.;  John  Er.  Ryarson ; George  Ryersa, 
Jr.;  John  Rattan;  John  Range;  Dou’as  Rattan;  Johannes 
Reverse;  — an'r  Rattan;  Paul  Rattan;  John  Rush;  Thomas 
Rardon;  Jacob  Roomer  (Roome?);  Herry  Ridner;  Tobias 
Rykman. 

■S.  Arcnt  Schuyler;  Ram  Simmense;  Job  Smith;  Isaac 
Schuyler ; Samuel  Smith ; Casparus  Schuyler ; Peter  Stott ; 
Peter  Schus  ler;  Samuel  Sidham;  John  Schu\-ler;  Enoch  Sealand. 

T.  Van  Ter  Huyn  (Terhune) ; Yacob  Toers;  Abraham 
Toers;  Chris’r  Tice;  Chris.  Trickey;  Casparus  Teindus;  Dirrick 
Terheunen  (Terhune);  Jacob  Tietsoort  (Tietzoort,  Tisort, 
Fitsort). 

r.  John  Van  Houten ; John  Vreeland;  Robert  A'an  Houten; 
Jorys  A'relant ; Waling  A'an  Winkle;  William  A’an  Blarcom; 
Hessel  A'an  Wagenen ; Helmigh  A'an  Houten;  John  A’.  Houten, 
Lieut.;  Jn''annes  A'an  Boshert  (A'an  Buskirk)  ; .Abraham  A'an 
Boshert  (A'an  Buskirk);  Gerrebrant  A'an  Houte;  Johennis  A^an 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Rijsejse  (Van  Rypen?);  Cornalus  Van  Been;  Fauconnier 
Valleau;  Jacob  Von  Venken;  John  Van  Boskerck;  Jost  Van 
Boskerk;  Albert  V.  Voorheese;  John  \'.  Voornees;  Jacob 
Roelfge  V.  Houte;  Gerrit  Van  Houten ; Jan  Van  der  Beck; 
Harmanus  Van  Bosse;  Johannis  Van  Winkle;  Theodore 
Valleau;  Thomas  Van  Boscarch  (Van  Buskirk) ; Tomas  Van 
Riper;  Cornalus  Gerritse  Vanvoost;  Peter  Van  Deburgh;  Jacob 
Van  Piese  (Van  Giesen?). 

W.  Roelef  Westervelt;  Joseph  Wollcox;  Cornells  Westervelt; 
Peiter  Wannemaker;  Johannes  Waldron;  Roelof  Westervelt. 

Z.  Steven  Zabriskie. 

(b)  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  County  of  Bergen,  April  17SS: 

George  Ryerson;  Jacobus  Peek;  Samuel  More,  Junier; 
Lovvrance  \'an  Boshert  (\'an  Buskirk?) 

(c)  Grand  Jurors  for  the  County  of  Bergen,  April  1755: 
Isaac  Kingsland;  Egbert  Van  Emburgh ; John  Oldwater 

(Outwater?);  William  Ennis;  Hendrick  Rys;  Hessel  Brower; 
Semion  Orelant  (Simeon  Vreeland?);  Lendert  Degrauw  (Lam- 
bert Be  Graw?);  Isaac  Kingsland,  Sene'r;  Gerebrandt  — 
(Abram  Gerrebrandt? ) ; Jacobus  Boogaert;  Guelyan  Bertholf; 
John  Williams;  Morris  Earle;  Jacobus  Huysman. 

2.  Bergen  County  Signers  of  and  Affiants  to  the  Loyalty 
Oath,  May  23,  1755: 

A.  Abraham  Ackerman. 

B.  Johannes  Bougart;  Pieter  Bogert;  Albert  Berdan;  Johan- 
nes Bougart;  Samuel  Bogert;  James  Board;  John  Berdan; 
Jacobus  Buck;  Cornelius  Bogert;  Peter  Bogert. 

C.  John  Cardan;  Dirick  Cuyper;  Derick  Cuyper. 

D.  Theunis  Bey;  Hendrick  Doremus;  Pieter  Demarest; 
David  Demarest;  Abraham  Dirick;  Jacob  Dobson;  Johannes 
Demarest. 

G.  Abraham  Gouvenier;  Dirick  Guysen. 

H.  Jacob  Horne;  Garret  Hollenbeck. 

J.  Simon  Juland;  Rydsley  Jecken;  Jacobus  Jeter. 

K.  William  Kingsland;  Isaac  Kingsland;  Arden  Kersoris; 
William  J.  Kingsland;  Jacob  Kingsland  (his  son);  Isaac  Kings- 
land; Isaac  Kingsland. 

L.  Abraham  Leydecker;  Rejof  Lyndaker  (Reyck?). 

M.  Jacob  Magel;  Peter  Marsetin;  Timothy  Moore,  Jr.; 
Jacob  Mead;  Samuel  Moore. 

N.  Michael  Noorland. 

P.  Johannes  Post;  Pieter  Post;  Jansen  Post. 

R.  George  Reyerse,  Jr.;  Luke  Ryerse;  Johannes  Reyerse; 
George  Reyerse;  Johannes  Reyerse. 

S.  Arent  Schuyler;  Philip  Schuyler;  Jacob  Sitson ; John 
Schuyler;  Isaac  Schuyler;  Peter  Schuyler;  Casparus  Schuyler. 

T.  Jan  Terhuyn;  David  Terhuyn. 

V.  Johannes  Van  Houten;  Michel  Vreelandt;  Jost  Van  Bos- 
kirk;  Walmigh  Van  Winkle;  Jan  Van  Arden  (Van  Orden?); 
Roeleff  Van  Der  Linder;  Simon  Vreeland;  Jacobus  Van  Bus- 
kirk; Theodore  Valleau;  Robert  Van  Houten;  Halmagh  Van 
Horne;  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  Jr.;  Jacob  Van  Buskirk;  Helmage 
Van  Houte;  Jacobus  Van  Winkel;  Johannes  Vreelandt;  Sorens 
Jan  Van  Buskirk  (Lorens?);  David  Van  Buskirk;  Henry  Van 
Dalinda;  Roelof  Van  Houten;  Henry  Van  De  Linda;  Johannes 
Van  Houten;  Reyner  V.  Giese  (Van  Giesen);  Housens  Van 
Buskirk;  William  Van  Emburgh;  Lphanus  \'an  Horne;  Wabigh 
Van  Buskirk;  George  \Teelandt. 

W.  Jacobus  Wynkoop;  Cornelius  Wynkoop;  Timothy 
Ward;  Jacoben  Wyckoff;  Johannes  Wagner;  Roelef  Westervelt. 

F.  Hendrick  Yeshopp. 

Z.  Albert  Zabriskie. 


FAMED  GOLF  COURSE  ONCE  DUTCH  FARM 

Not  commonly  known  is  the  fact  that  New  Jersey’s 
storied  Baltusrol  Golf  Club  at  Springfield,  scene  of  four 
National  Opens  and  other  notable  tournaments,  lies  on 
land  once  belonging  to  a Dutch-descended  farmer,  Baltus 
Roll,  whose  murder  on  the  night  of  February  22,  183  1 
created  a State-wide  sensation.  What  happened  that 
night,  the  investigation  which  identified  two  possible 
culprits  (of  whom  one  committed  suicide),  and  ensu- 
ing trial  at  Newark  where  the  remaining  suspect  won  a 
highly  unpopular  acquittal,  is  well  told  by  Elizabeth 
Van  Loan  in  her  article,  "The  Murder  of  Baltus  Roll” 
(Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Hist.  Soc.,  Apr.  1962, 
pp.  111-115). 


Story  of  Dutch  in  Delaware  Area 

Dutch  Explorers,  Traders  and  Settlers  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  1609-1664.  By  C.  A.  Wes- 
lager,  in  collaboration  with  A.  R.  Dunlap  (Phila- 
delphia: Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1961). 

The  greatest  number  of  books  written  on  the  Dutch 
colonial  empire  in  America  are  generally  focused  on  the 
heart  of  New  Netherland  that  lay  in  and  about  the 
majestic  Hudson  River.  Colorful  New  Amsterdam, 
with  residents  from  many  lands  speaking  their  native 
tongues,  has  a naturally  vivid  appeal  for  novelists  as 
well  as  historians. 

Now,  however,  another  part  of  New  Netherland  has 
become  a center  of  attraction  in  a new  book  that  is  well 
written  and  fully  documented.  The  Delaware  Valley’s 
story  is  one  that  involves  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes  and  the 
English,  together  with  their  efforts  to  hold  the  land 
that  stretched  on  either  side  of  the  South  River,  as  the 
Dutch  called  the  Delaware.  C.  A.  Weslager,  the  author, 
points  out  that  the  volume  was  originally  intended  for 
publication  in  195  9,  the  year  commemorating  Hudson’s 
voyage  into  Delaware  Bay.  However,  one  of  the  two 
authors  was  forced,  due  to  other  duties,  to  relinquish 
his  original  role  as  an  author,  leaving  the  major  share 
of  the  writing  to  his  partner.  "It  is  hoped,”  says  the 
foreword,  "that  the  publication  of  this  volume  comes 
not  too  late  to  do  timely  honor  to  one  of  the  great 
navigators  of  the  seventeenth  century.” 

After  pointing  out  the  general  importance  Hudson’s 
voyage  had  in  1609  for  the  Dutch,  the  author  under- 
lines the  particular  value  attached  to  the  English  navi- 
gator’s exploration  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River.  Prior  to 
Hudson,  no  charts  or  maps  of  this  section  were  avail- 
able. It  was  only  with  the  appearance  of  the  "Velasco 
Map”  of  1610  that  the  existence  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
became  known.  Since  this  map  was  drawn  after 
Hudson’s  return,  credit  for  the  discovery,  the  author 
notes,  seems  attributable  to  the  Half  Moon  skipper. 

Drawing  on  contemporary  documents  of  David 
Pietersen  deVries,  Johan  de  Laet,  Nicholas  van  Was- 
senaer,  Thomas  Yong,  an  early  English  visitor  to  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Swedes,  Pieter  Lindestrom  and 
Amandus  Johnson,  as  well  as  the  famous  Van  Rappard 
documents  (and,  a new  source  to  this  reviewer,  the  un- 
published New  Netherland,  or  Bontemental,  Papers  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library),  this  intriguing  history 
of  the  exciting  struggle  waged  for  possession  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  is  narrated  in  absorbing  detail. 

So  many  interesting  events  and  episodes,  so  many 
rugged  and  entertaining  persons  are  presented  here  that 
it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  them  all.  Throughout  the 
account,  the  author  rounds  out  the  story  of  each  settle- 
ment by  giving  details  of  the  agriculture,  trading,  trans- 
portation, architecture,  land  reclamation  and  other  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Dutch  to  this  region. 

A final  chapter,  "The  End  of  the  Dutch  Era,”  con- 
tains an  account  by  a Dutch  soldier  stationed  at  New 
Amstel  (modern  New  Castle,  Del.)  when  English  forces 
under  Sir  Robert  Carr  attacked  and  captured  it  in  1664, 
ending  Dutch  rule  in  the  area.  An  explanation  is  also 
given  in  the  last  few  pages  of  why  the  Dutch  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  hold  the  Delaware  Valley.  Here  the 
author  ascribes  the  losing  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
lack  of  interest  and  support  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam.  But,  he 
believes  "the  Dutch  were  fully  entitled  to  whatever 
credit  a nation  can  claim  for  exploring,  first  settling 
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and  first  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 
Their  presence  along  this  waterway  before  the  English 
and  Swedish  settlers  appeared  on  the  scene,  casual  though 
It  was,  gave  them  the  right  to  have  their  people,  their 
arts  and  their  industries  transplanted  to  the  New 
World.  History,  so  full  of  paradoxes,  would  not  have 
It  so,  and  the  Dutch  lost  their  opportunity,  with  the 
result  that  the  English  wave  swept  westward  across  the 
Atlantic,  engulfed  them,  and  eventually  all  that  re- 
mained was  a dim  memory  of  their  failures.”  [F.W.B.] 


Schoharie  Landmark  Recognized 

The  92-year-old  Schoharie  Court  House  in  Schoharie, 
N.  Y.,  was  honored  in  an  impressive  ceremony  there. 
May  7,  by  representatives  of  State  Supreme  Court,  the 
State  Bar  Association  and  Schoharie  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. The  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  county 
officials  by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association’s  Com- 
mittee for  Preservation  of  Historic  Courthouses,  through 
Its  chairman,  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.,  of  a plaque 
in  recognition  of  the  excellent  preservation  of  the  old 
courthouse,  a landmark  in  that  historic  area. 

The  region  in  which  this  outstanding  example  of  19th 
century  American  architecture  stands  is  linked  with 
both  the  Dutch  and  Germans  who  settled  Schoharie  Val- 
ley in  the  early  18  th  century.  At  least  a portion  of  the 
section  was  included  in  an  Indian  title  obtained  by  Adam 
Vrooman,  March  30,  1726,  to  the  flats  commonly  called 
"Vrooman’s  Land,”  consisting  of  "more  or  less  100 
acres.”  Previously,  Palatinate  Germans  pioneered  there 
under  the  leadership  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

In  1714  Governor  Hunter  of  New  York  made  a grant 
of  the  same  land  on  which  these  German  Palatines  settled 
a year  previously  to  local  patentees,  Myndert  Schuyler, 
Peter  van  Burgh,  Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  John  Schuyler 
and  Henry  Wileman,  all  from  the  Albany  area.  The 
patentees  engaged  Lewis  Morris  and  Andrus  Coleman 
to  survey  and  divide  the  land  and  later  took  them  into 
partnership.  As  a result,  the  patent  became  known  as 
"the  Lands  of  the  Seven  Partners.” 

Wording  on  the  plaque  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Schoharie  County  by  Mr.  Seymour  carries 
the  following  significant  expression:  "Men  who  care 
for  their  halls  of  justice  truly  earn  the  right  to  have 
justice  administered  with  great  dignity,  courage  and 
fairness.” 


MARTIN  VAN  BUREN  STORY  IN  HERITAGE 

Eight  eventful  years  in  the  career  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  from  his  appointment  in  1829  as  Andrew  Jack- 
son’s Secretary  of  State  to  his  inauguration  as  eighth 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1837,  arc 
discussed  in  vivid  detail  in  the  June  America)!  Heritage. 
Entitled  "The  Rise  of  the  Little  Magician,”  and  written 
by  Louis  W.  Koenig  of  N.Y.U.,  the  study  outlines  acti- 
vities of  the  Sage  of  Kinderhook  against  a background 
of  national  politics  and  Washington  society  in  an  excit- 
ing era  of  American  history. 

In  describing  Van  Burcn’s  parents  as  "second  genera- 
tion Dtitch-Americans,”  however,  the  author  appears 
mistaken.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion born  in  America  to  the  family  deriving  from 
Cornells  Maesen  (Van  Buren)  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Holland  in  1631.  (See  Van  Bnreu  Family,  b)- 
Dr.  Harriett  B.  Peckham;  New  York,  1913.) 


IN  MEMORIAM 

F.  HAMILTON  DYCKMAN 

Francis  Hamilton  Dyckman,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  1954,  died  at  the  age 
of  70  in  Roosevelt  Hospital  here,  Saturday,  April  7, 
1962.  Descended  from  Jan  Dyckman  of  Bentheim, 
Westphalia  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  America 
before  1673,  he  was  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  February  4, 
1892,  son  of  Francis  Hamilton  Dyckman  and  Louise 
Chance  Heroy.  A retired  investment  banker  and  long 
a resident  of  this  city,  he  was  graduated  from  Newark 
Academy  in  1910  and  from  Princeton  University  in 
1914.  For  20  years  manager  of  the  foreign  department 
of  Smith,  Barney  & Co.,  of  New  York,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  19  5 8,  he  had  been  previously  London  office 
manager  for  the  Guaranty  Company  of  New  York 
1926-34,  and  for  Edward  B.  Smith  & Co.,  1934-38.  He 
served  in  the  Army  as  captain  in  World  War  I and  as 
lieutenant  colonel  during  World  War  II.  Formerly  a 
trustee  and  deacon  of  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  a member  of  the  University  and  Princeton  Clubs. 
His  father  had  been  a member  of  the  Society.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  the  former  Kathryn  Louise  Bomann;  a son, 
Francis  Hamilton  Dyckman,  Jr.;  two  grandchildren,  a 
sister,  and  two  brothers.  Services  were  held  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  chapel,  April  10,  with  in- 
terment at  Hillside  Cemetery,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Senator  ROBERT  C.  CRANE 

State  Senator  Robert  Clark  Crane  of  Westfield,  N.  J., 
a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
19  5 8,  died  at  the  age  of  41  in  Elizabeth  General  Hospi- 
tal, Tuesday,  April  24,  1962.  Descended  from  Stephen 
Crane  who  came  from  England  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Elizabethtown  in  1664,  he  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  September  25,  1920,  son  of  Frederick  Lea 
Crane  and  Gwendolyn  Kershner.  Representing  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  serve  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  and  earlier  this 
year  acting  Senate  President  and  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  he  was  graduated  from  Pingry  School  in  193  8 
and  attended  Dartmouth  College  with  the  class  of 
1942.  Enlisting  in  the  Army  in  April  of  that  year,  he 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  at  Officers  Candi- 
date School,  Fort  Warren,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  Novem- 
ber 1942.  Subsequently  he  won  the  Bronze  Star  and 
Purple  Heart,  and  promotion  to  captain,  while  serving 
more  than  2 8 months  overseas  in  combat  operations  in 
North  Africa,  Italy,  southern  France,  and  Germany. 
Returning  to  civilian  life  in  February  1946  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Journal,  founded  in  1779  and  owned  by 
his  family  since  the  early  1900’s,  becoming  chief  execu- 
tive in  1948  and,  at  age  27,  the  nation’s  youngest 
major  newspaper  editor  and  publisher.  That  year  he 
designed  and  introduced  a new  format  for  the  paper,  a 
daily  of  some  5 0,000  circulation,  that  in  1949  won  a 
top  award  from  the  National  Editorial  Association  for 
general  excellence,  and  within  four  years  renovated  the 
entire  printing  plant.  W'hen  the  paper  was  sold  in 
November  19^9  to  Mid-Atlantic  Newspapers,  Inc.,  he 
continued  as  editor  until  February  1960  and  afterward 
formed  a public  relations  business,  R.  C.  Crane  & Sons, 
with  offices  in  Elizabeth.  A Presidential  elector  in  1948 
and  State  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion in  1 952,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from 
Union  County  in  19  56,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Kenneth  C.  Hand,  and  was  re-elected  in  1959  for  a full 
four-year  term.  So  notable  were  his  achievements  as 
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senator,  especially  in  the  fields  of  education,  water  re- 
sources, tax  revision  and  to  curb  indecent  literature, 
that  when  it  became  apparent  early  this  year  that  ill- 
ness v/ould  soon  force  him  to  retire,  his  colleagues  in 
both  parties  united  to  name  him  acting  Senate  President 
and  Governor.  He  resigned  in  March.  Chairman  of  the 
State  Tercentenary  Commission  since  November  1960, 
he  served  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa- 
tion, as  did  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  had  been 
president  of  the  State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Among  his  many  honors  was  his  selection  m 1948  to  be 
New  Jersey’s  Young  Man  of  the  Year.  Formerly  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  County  Park  Commission,  he  was  for 
years  prominently  identified  with  many  other  civic, 
business  and  community  enterprises.  He  was  formerly  a 
trustee  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Elizabeth,  and 
of  the  Pingry  School,  and  was  president  of  Elizabeth- 
town chapter  within  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  was  an  ardent  sports  en- 
thusiast and  took  part  in  many  tuna  tournaments  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Member  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  Inter-American  Press  Association,  and  the 
Artists  and  Writers  Association,  he  was  active  in  Ma- 
sonry, the  Elks,  Shriners,  American  Legion,  Quarter- 
master Association,  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion. Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Frances  Hyde 
Adams;  his  mother;  three  children,  Geoffrey  Adams, 
Jonathan  Clark,  and  Deborah  Lea  Crane;  and  a sister, 
Mrs.  Marian  Graef,  all  of  Westfield.  Services  were  held 
at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  April  27,  with 
interment  in  the  family  plot  at  nearby  Evergreen 
Cemetery. 

PETER  G.  VAN  DER  POEL 

Peter  Granger  Van  der  Poel,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  1937,  died  at  the  age 
of  73  at  his  home  in  Ruxton,  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
Monday,  April  23,  1962.  Descended  from  Wynant 
Gerritse  Vanderpoel  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to 
New  Netherland  in  1644,  he  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  July  4,  1888,  son  of  August  H.  Vanderpoel 
and  Eliza  Granger.  He  prepared  at  Gilman  Country 
School,  Baltimore,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity with  the  class  of  ’14.  During  World  War  I, 
he  was  an  attache  at  the  American  embassy  in  Paris  and 
later  as  an  Army  officer  aided  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
peace  conference.  He  resided  abroad  many  years  while 
active  in  the  banking  field.  In  193  8 he  was  with  the 
Widener  Library  at  Harvard.  During  World  War  II 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Commander,  U.S.N.R.,  while 
stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  on  Admiral 
Ghormley’s  staff  and  interpreter-translator  to  Admiral 
Stark  and  the  Free  French.  Briefings  and  map-work  for 
Operations  Torch  (North  Africa,  1942)  and  Overlord 
(Normandy,  1944)  utilized  his  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions in  those  areas.  His  memberships  included  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  Huguenot 
Society,  Colonial  Lords  of  Manors,  and  the  Grolier  Club. 
His  wife,  the  former  Gertrude  Welling,  died  in  London  a 
number  of  years  ago.  His  grandfather,  Aaron  J.  Vander- 
poel of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  was  a member  of  the  Society. 
Surviving  are  a daughter,  Mrs.  Brenton  Welling  Jr.,  of 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  and  a sister,  Mrs.  W.  Wilson 
White  of  Ruxton,  Md.  Services  were  held  at  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Ruxton,  April  25,  with  interment 
at  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  Baltimore. 


FREDERICK  A.  DEMAREST 
Frederick  Allen  Demarest  of  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
19  5 7,  died  at  the  age  of  6 5 in  Valley  Hospital,  Ridge- 
wood, Thursday,  May  3,  1962.  A descendant  of  David 
des  Marest  who  came  to  this  country  in  1663  from 
Mannheim  in  the  Palatinate  via  the  Netherlands,  he 
was  born  in  Paterson,  September  10,  1896,  son  of 
James  Houseman  Demarest  and  Margaret  McDonald. 
Prominent  in  Bergen  County  municipal  and  community 
affairs,  and  a business  leader  in  New  York,  he  had  retired 
last  September  as  executive  vice-president  of  Biddle 
Purchasing  Company  of  this  city  after  42  years  service. 
Graduate  of  the  old  Paterson  High  School,  he  served 
during  World  War  I as  a first  lieutenant  in  the  Army. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  serving  his  15  th  year  as 
mayor  of  Glen  Rock,  having  been  previously  borough 
councilman  for  10  years  and  board  of  health  member. 
A director  of  the  Peoples  Trust  Company  of  Bergen 
County,  he  was  a trustee  of  the  Ridgewood  Y.W.C.A., 
and  president  of  the  Green  Pond  Corporation.  Affiliated 
with  Fidelity  Lodge  113,  F.  & A.  M.,  he  was  a member 
of  the  American  Legion  and  former  president  of  Glen 
Rock  Independence  Day  Association.  He  was  a found- 
ing member  of  the  Glen  Rock  Square  Club  and  member 
of  Hackensack  Golf  Club,  and  had  been  president  in 
New  York  City  of  both  the  Arkwright  Club  and  the 
Hardware  Square  Club.  As  an  Episcopal  layman  he 
had  taught  in  the  church  school  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Paterson,  and  for  years  was  actively  identified  with  All 
Saints  Church,  Glen  Rock,  from  which  he  had  been 
elected  parish  delegate  to  this  year’s  diocesan  convention 
in  Newark.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Goodridge;  a son,  Donald  A.  Demarest,  of 
High  Crest  Lake,  N.  J.;  and  four  grandchildren. 
The  services,  attended  by  scores  of  public  officials,  busi- 
ness associates  and  friends,  besides  members  of  the  family, 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Ivan  H.  Partridge,  rector  of 
All  Saints,  May  6,  with  interment  in  Cedar  Grove 
Cemetery,  Paterson. 

WILLIAM  E.  BERGEN 
William  Edgar  Bergen  of  Forest  Hills,  L.  L,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1960, 
died  at  the  age  of  82  on  Thursday,  June  7,  1962.  Des- 
cended from  Hans  Hansen  Bergen  de  Noorman  who  in 
163  3 came  to  this  country  from  Bergen,  Norway,  via 
Holland,  he  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1879, 
son  of  John  Wessel  Bergen  and  Julia  Elizabeth  Ludlum. 
For  over  3 5 years  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Drysdale  & 
Co.,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  he  was 
educated  in  the  Brooklyn  schools.  He  began  his  business 
career  here  in  1897,  serving  three  years  with  the  North- 
ern Assurance  Company  and  from  1900  to  1903  with 
the  stock  exchange  firm  of  James  H.  Oliphant  & Co., 
and  with  R.  L.  Culthbert  Co.,  certified  public  account- 
ants. In  1904  he  joined  Benedict  Drysdale  & Co.,  and 
continued  active  in  its  affairs  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
becoming  a partner  and  office  manager  in  1925,  two 
years  before  the  firm  adopted  its  present  name  of  Drys- 
dale & Co.  For  nearly  5 0 years  a member  of  Common- 
wealth Lodge  No.  409  F.  & A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  he  was 
formerly  a parishioner  of  Flatbush  Tompkins  Congrega- 
tional Church.  His  wife,  the  former  Hortense  DeB. 
Brown,  died  a number  of  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  F.  Relyea,  of  Forest  Hills;  three 
grandsons;  and  a brother,  George  L.  Bergen.  Interment 
followed  services  conducted  June  9 at  St.  Luke’s  Epi- 
scopal Church,  Forest  Hills. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

Seldom  indeed  has  the  Society  gained  a 
Medalist  of  so  many  talents  as  Dr.  Sockman 
plainly  possesses,  or  one  whose  career  exhibits 
greater  achievement.  Banquet-goers  next 
month  may  confidently  expect,  in  the  ad- 
dress he  is  to  make,  a thoughtful  message 
presented  with  that  sparkling  eloquence  and 
fervor  which  has  made  him  so  widely  sought- 
after  a speaker.  Many  attended  the  1927 
Banquet  at  which  the  Medalist  was  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  "National  Radio  Pulpit,”  the 
late  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman.  Similarly  it  is 
hoped  that  a large  audience  will  be  present 
when  Dr.  Sockman  is  honored. 

Articles  in  this  magazine,  and  the  new 
front  cover,  have  been  subject  of  highly 
favorable  comment  and  treatment.  The  re- 
cently published  Year  Book  of  the  Dutch 
Settlers  Society  of  Albany,  for  example,  con- 
tains a text  reprint  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Van  Kleeck’s 
article,  "Is  Fort  Orange  Older  Than  New 
Amsterdam,”  from  the  July  1961  issue.  It 
further  includes  a tribute  to  that  Society’s 
charter  president.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Winne,  Jr., 
citing  also  his  long  service  as  registrar  and 
editor  as  well  as  his  three-part  study  of 
colonial  silversmithing  which  appeared  in 
de  Halve  Maen  for  January,  April  and  July 
1961.  Dr.  Winne,  a Holland  Society  mem- 
ber since  1919  and  for  years  Albany  County 
Branch  president,  celebrated  his  8 5 th  birth- 
day September  30.  The  DeYoe-Hays  article 
last  July  was  written  up  in  Bergen  County’s 
daily.  The  Record,  July  3.  We  also  acknowl- 
edge on  member  David  S.  Quackenbush’s  be- 
half many  compliments  received  for  his 
cover  design,  especially  that  in  the  July 
Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  whose  editor  generously  refers 
".  . . to  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Holland 
Society  who  have  just  brought  out  de  Halve 
Maen,  their  highly  regarded  magazine,  in 
new  dress,  with  a stylish  set  of  types  on  its 
front  cover  and  a carefully  studied,  decora- 
tive, and  altogether  admirable  reproduction 
of  the  great  ship  whose  name  it  bears.”  And, 
the  Autumn  Delta  Magazine,  of  Amsterdam, 
reprints  July’s  review  by  Frederick  W.  Bogert 
of  a notable  book  by  historian  C.  A.  Wes- 
lager  (an  article  by  whom  is  in  this  issue). 

The  really  stalwart  member  of  this 
Society,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  a man  of 
standing  who  not  only  enjoys  good  fellow- 
ship but  is  also  a genuine  student  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  finds  time  to  work  at  it. 
Such  a man  was  the  eminent  architect, 
Richard  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  in  whose  passing 
last  month  at  84  the  Holland  Society  sus- 
tains grievous  loss.  Familiar  figure  at  gather- 
ings, a former  trustee  and  membership  chair- 
man, he  was  indefatigable  in  historical  and 
genealogical  researches,  the  valued  product 
of  which  he  presented  to  the  Society  several 
years  ago.  A summary  of  his  career  and  that 
of  another  fine  member,  H.  Armour  Smith, 
late  director  of  the  Hudson  River  Museum, 
Yonkers,  will  appear  in  the  January  issue. 


THIS  MUST  BE  RETURNED  NO  LATER  THAN 
DECEMBER  10th  TO  ASSURE  ACCOMMODATIONS 


Gentlemen : 

Your  Committee  is  now  working  on  our  tour  of  Holland. 

You  will  be  kept  advised  of  our  progress. 

We  have  had  bids  on  other  tours  outside  of  Holland,  I have 
listed  below  5 tours;  you  can  take  any  one  of  them,  or,  you 
can  go  any  place  on  your  own.  We  are  not  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  accept  these  tours.  It  is  entirely  up  to  you  where 
you  want  to  go.  BUT  you  must  be  in  Amsterdam  for  your  flight 
home  on  the  day  of  departure. 

A,  ENGLAND,  THE  EASTERN  CATHEDRAL  CITIES,  EDINBURGH,  THE 

TROS SACHS,  LAKE  DISTRICT,  SHAKESPEARE  COUNTRY,  AND  OXFORD.  $217. 

B.  HAMBURG  (GERMANY),  COPENHAGEN  (DENMARK),  STOCKHOLM 


(SWEDEN),  AND  OSLO  (NORWAY)  281. 

C.  BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  LICHTENSTEIN, 

AUSTRIA,  ITALY,  AND  FRANCE  258. 

D.  BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  AUSTRIA, 

ITALY  AND  FRANCE  363. 

E.  GERMANY,  DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  SWITZERLAND, 

AND  FRANCE  409. 


A full  descriptive  folder  of  what  these  tours  consist  of,  will  be  sent 
to  you  shortly. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Chairman 


,50 

00 

00 

,00 

50 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Please  check  the  countries  you  are  interested  in  visiting: 


Austria 

( 

) 

Belgium 

( 

) 

Denmark 

( 

) 

Finland 

( 

) 

France 

( 

) 

Germany 

( 

) 

Great  Britain 

( 

) 

Greece 

( 

) 

Ireland 

( 

) 

Italy 

( 

) 

Norway 

( 

) 

Portugal 

( 

) 

Spain 

( 

) 

Sweden 

( 

) 

Switzerland 

( 

) 

DO  YOU  PREFER 

TO 

BE  ON 

YOUR  OWN? 

( 

) 

Are  you  interested  in  a tour  through  a travel  agency?  ( ) 

Do  you  want  to  visit  the  NATO  headquarters  in  Paris  (Palais  Dauphine) 
and  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE)  just 
outside  of  Paris  for  briefings  by  top  officials?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  on  the  charter  flight?  NO 

Our  heardquarters  will  be  THE  AMSTERDAM  HILTON  HOTEL. 

Are  you  interested  in  staying  there?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Other  recommended  hotels  Amstel  ( ) Appollo  ( ) 

Who  can  go:  Any  member  of  your  family. 

Weight  allowance:  Baggage  - 44  lbs. 

Personal  effects:  shipped  as  freight  with  a minimum  of  100  lbs. 

charge  is  55  cents  per  pound. 

No  transportation  tax  if  you  fly  from  your  home  city  to  New  York 
because  of  international  travel.  Proof  of  same  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Is  there  any  penalty  for  not  completing  our  trip?  Yes,  there  is  a 
penalty  clause  in  the  contract  which  assesses  10%  of  the  fare  after 
contract  is  signed  and  40%  if  cancelled  after  March  15,  1963. 


AMSTER 


Tips  on  tipping 

In  hotels  and  in  restauronis 
10—15%  are  officially  added; 
tips  for  special  services  ac- 
cording to  generosity,  basis: 

this  is  the  right  amount  to  tip, 

Lux^emburgj^  /VV” 
bills. 

15%  service  charge  often  ad- 
ded to  hotel  and  restaurant 
bills;  if  not  tip  15%;  taxis 
10%. 

Service  charge  will  be  odded 
to  the  bill.  (Hotels  15%,  Res- 
taurants 10%),  Small  additional 
tip  customary,  varying  accord- 
ing to  service.  Receptionists  at 
hotels:  Fmks.lOO  per  day. 

12—15%  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants if  not  already  added  to 
the  bill  as  a service  charge. 
Hoteltax  9%.  Taxis  15-20%. 
Moreover  tip  theatre,  cinema- 
attendants  + others  giving 

Tip  10%  on  restaurant  bills, 
15%  on  hotel  bills,  and  a small 
amount  for  other  services. 

Tipping  is  optional.  In  general 
it  amounts  to  10%  in  hotels, 
10-15%  in  restaurants  (not 
added  to  hotel  and  restau- 
rant bills).  Taxi  drivers  receive 
3 d,  per  shilling  for  short 
stretches  and  15%  tor  longer 
drives. 

Aver- 

age 

dinner 

prices 

$ 1.00 
to 

$ 2.50 
to 

t A(Y) 

$ 1.00 
to 

$ 3.00 

$ 1,00 
to 

$ 2.50 
$ 2.00 

$ 1.50 
to 

$ 5.00 

$ 1.00 
$°3.00 

$ 2.00 
to 

$ 3.00* 

jtel  prices 

Double 
rooms  ; 

$ 15.00  to  $ 23.00 
(3  meals  incl.) 

$“5*pto“$®7.00 

?wTou‘?^JaM 

\wiTnouT  meois) 

$ 8.00  to  $ 14.00 
(without  meals) 

$ 12.00  to  $ 20.00 
(without  meals) 

$ 7.00  to  $ 13.00 
(without  meals) 

$ 12.00  to  $ 24.00 
(without  meals) 

Average  h< 

Single 
rooms : 

$ 7.50  to  $ 11.50 
(3  meals  ind.) 

I^S^OoTo  $11.00 

(without  meals) 

$ 4.50  to  $ 8.50 
(without  meals) 

$ 5.50  to  $ 10.00 
(without  meals) 

$ 6.00  to  $ 15.00 
(without  meals) 

$ 4.00  to  $ 7.00 
(without  meals) 

$ 6.50  to  $ 14.50 
(without  meals) 

Rate 

of 

exchance 

us  $ 1. 00  equals 
26  Schilling 

US  $ 1.00  equals 
50  8.  Frs. 

US  $1.00  equals 
50  Lux.  Frs. 

US  $ 1.00  equals 
7 Dan.  Kr. 

US$1.00  equals 
320  Finmarks 

US  $ 1.00  equals 
4,94  New  Francs 

US  $ 1.00  equals 
4.20  DM 

US$1.00  equals 
7 shilling  2 pence 

Currency 

Schilling 

(=  100  Groschen) 

Belgian  Franc 
(=  100  centimes) 
Luxemburg  Franc 

(=  100  centimes) 

Danish  Krone 
(=  100  ore) 

Finmark  ^ 

New  Franc 
(=  100  centimes) 

Deutsche  Mark 
i=^100  Pfennige) 

Pound  Sterling  = 
20  shilling  (s); 

1 shilling  = 

12  pence  (d) 

None  •) 

None  ♦) 

None  •) 

None  *) 
None  •) 

None  •) 
None  •) 

and  visa 
Passport  only 
Passport  only 

Passport  only 

Passport  only 
Passport  only 

Passport  only 

Country 

Austria 

Belgium  and 

Luxemourg 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

(Western) 

Great 

Britain 

and  N.  Ireland 

$ 2,00 
to 

$ 2.50 

$ 1.50 
to 

$ 3.00 

$ 1,50 
to 

$ 3.00 

$ 2.00 
$°3.00 

$ 2.50 

v-^ 

$ 2.50 

$ 1.50 
to 

$ 3.00 

$ 3.00 

3 $ 14.50 
meals) 
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1824  De  Sales  Row, 
WASHINGTON  6,  D.C., 
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DR.  RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN  TO  BE  BANQUET  MEDALIST 


Nationally  known  as  clergyman,  author  and  public 
speaker,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  of  this  city  is  to  receive 
the  Holland  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished 
achievement  and  make  the  principal  address  at  the  78  th 
annual  banquet  at  The  Biltmore  here  Friday  evening, 
November  9.  President  Louis  B.  Vreeland  will  preside 
and  make  the  award. 

To  be  conducted  with  the  ladies  present,  as  well  as 
Netherlands  government  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  city’s  historical  and  patriotic  societies,  the  formal 
proceedings  will  follow  a traditional  sequence  of  events 
that  has  long  made  this  dinner  a memorable  occasion. 
As  in  the  past,  march  formations  of  Burgher  Guardsmen 
will  highlight  phases  of  the  program  as  they  present  the 
Colors  and  parade  hutspot  and  the  Society’s  talisman, 
the  beaver. 

For  45  years  minister  of  one  of  New  York’s  leading 
churches.  Dr.  Sockman  was  born  in  Ohio  and  graduated 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1911.  He  received 
the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  Columbia  University, 
and  graduated  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 


Plan  Society  Move  to  58th  St. 

By  next  summer  the  Society’s  offices  and  library  will 
be  removed  to  new  quarters  in  the  New  York  Gen- 
ealogical & Biographical  Society’s  building  in  this  city 
at  122  East  5 8th  Street.  Possession  of  the  second-floor 
premises,  providing  nearly  a thousand  square  feet  in 
one  of  the  building’s  two  largest  units,  is  to  be  taken  in 
August  upon  expiration  of  the  present  William  Street 
lease,  or  earlier  if  a subtenant  is  found. 

Built  in  1929  and  for  years  the  home  of  several  of 
New  York’s  best  known  historical  and  patriotic  societies, 
this  five-story  brick  structure,  midway  between  Park 
and  Lexington  Avenues,  has  many  attractive  features. 
Besides  the  G.  and  B.  Society’s  notable  library  and 
portrait  gallery,  there  is  a reception  room  with  adjoining 
kitchen  facilities,  and  an  auditorium  with  seating 
capacity  of  about  200.  The  Holland  Society’s  library, 
in  its  field  one  of  the  nation’s  finest,  will  remain  intact. 

The  move  set  up  by  a trustees’  special  committee,  and 
approved  by  the  board,  will  be  to  the  Society’s  third 
leased  location  since  its  founding  in  188  5 and  its  first 
outside  the  original  area  of  New  Amsterdam.  At 
William  Street  since  1957,  headquarters  previously  were 
at  90  West  Street  for  nearly  a half-century,  and  before 
that  in  offices  of  the  respective  Secretaries  in  lower 
Manhattan. 


1916.  The  next  year  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  as 
pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
which  since  193  3,  in  a new  edifice  at  Park  Avenue  and 
60th  Street,  has  become  well  known  as  Christ  Church 
Methodist.  He  retired  last  April. 

A great  traveler,  and  possessing  a fabulous  memory. 
Dr.  Sockman  has  received  many  honors  during  his  long 
and  fruitful  career.  Named  in  a Christian  Century  poll 
as  one  of  America’s  six  foremost  clergymen  of  all  de- 
nominations, he  is  renowned  for  his  radio  sermons  which 
NBC  has  broadcast  to  a nation-wide  audience  since  1928. 
He  has  delivered  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  Yale 
University  and  taught  in  its  divinity  school. 

Recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from  2 5 colleges  and 
universities,  he  is  the  author  of  20  books  and  hundreds 
of  syndicated  columns.  Now  director  of  N.Y.U.’s  Hall 
of  Fame  and  trustee  of  several  universities,  he  is  on  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  faculty  and  a director  of 
the  1964-6  5 New  York  World’s  Fair.  He  and  Mrs. 
Sockman,  the  former  Zellah  W.  Endly,  have  a daughter 
and  four  grandchildren. 


Ratify  Holland  “Meeting”  Plans 

The  trustees  heartily  approved  the  overall  program 
for  next  year’s  "Meeting  in  Holland”  as  outlined  by 
Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale,  travel  committee  chairman,  at 
the  quarterly  board  meeting  held  with  President  Vree- 
land presiding  at  the  Union  Club  here  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 11.  In  other  actions  the  board  provided  policy  guid- 
ance for  the  pending  move  to  5 8 th  Street,  considered 
committee  reports,  named  Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  a 
trustee,  and  elected  1 1 new  members. 

Checks  covering  reservations  for  more  than  5 0 persons 
in  the  Society’s  projected  trip  to  the  Netherlands  are 
already  in  hand,  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  reported.  With  en- 
thusiasm running  high,  further  remittances  of  the  initial 
set  amount  — one-half  the  $22  5 round-trip  fare,  or 
$112.5  0 — are  expected  and  new  applications  besides, 
he  said.  Plans  call  for  an  optional  three-  or  four-week 
trip  abroad  via  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  DC-8  jet  air- 
craft leaving  New  York  April  2 3 and  30,  returning 
May  20  and  29. 

Members  who  earlier  indicated  an  intention  to  take 
part  received  preliminary  details  during  September,  in- 
cluding the  "flyer”  sent  with  this  issue.  While  the  flyer 
contains  useful  data,  full  disclosure  of  the  program 
awaits  completion  of  extensive  arrangements  the  com- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


[1] 


Guard  Holds  26th  Annual  Dinner 

Headed  by  President  Vreeland  and  with  four  former 
Captains  present  who  led  the  Guard  for  over  20  years, 
3 J active  and  veteran  Burgher  Guard  members  assembled 
for  the  26  th  annual  dinner  meeting  at  the  Williams  Club 
here  Monday  evening,  October  1.  Captain  Kendrick 
Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  presided.  Besides  introducing  the  speakers, 
he  guided  the  discussion  which  mapped  out  the  Guard’s 
Fall  program  and  made  plans  to  incorporate  new  material 
in  the  Burgher  Guard  Chronicle. 

Later  this  month  a strong  Guard  contingent  led  by 
Captain  Van  Pelt  paraded  the  Society’s  flags  down  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  41st  annual  "Massing  of  the  Colors,” 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  21.  Following  the  memorial 
service  at  St.  Thomas  Church,  which  concluded  the 
ceremonies,  participating  members  met  for  a social  hour. 

Mr.  Vreeland  in  his  remarks  at  the  dinner  pointed  out 
how  greatly  the  Burgher  Guard  has  contributed  to  the 
parent  organization  since  it  was  founded  in  1936. 
For  its  uniformly  excellent  performance  in  support  of 
Society  functions,  and  as  a dependable  source  of  material 
for  selection  to  help  administer  Society  affairs,  the 
Guard  is  held  in  high  esteem,  he  said. 

Former  Guard  leaders  who  spoke  were  Past  President 
Van  der  Veer,  Captain  during  1946-54;  Trustee  Amer- 
man.  Captain  1954-5  8;  former  Treasurer  Rufus  Cole 
Van  Aken,  Captain  193  8-46;  and  Harold  V.  B.  Voorhis, 
Captain  1937-38.  Other  speakers,  previously  Guard 
officers,  were  Secretary  Van  Sinderen,  Trustees  Ackerson 
and  Van  Siclen,  and  Frederick  W.  Bogert  of  the  gen- 
ealogy committee. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Guard  book,  or  Chronicle, 
should  be  brought  up  to  date  with  data  about  members 
admitted  since  the  work  was  last  supplemented  four 
years  ago.  Collection  of  material  and  publication  details 
ate  to  be  handled  by  a special  Guard  committee.  Offset- 
printed  in  19  56  in  looseleaf  form  and  supplemented 
several  times,  the  Chronicle  in  its  217  pages  and  59 
pictures  contains  a membership  record,  historical  survey, 
description  of  Guard  duties,  and  complete  listing  from 
188  5 of  the  Society’s  officers,  vice-presidents  and  trustees. 

Guard  officers  elected  for  1962-63  are.  Lieutenants: 
Frank  D.  Hoornbeek,  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  Edgar 
L.  Van  Nuis,  John  H.  Vanderveer;  Adjutant:  Joseph  H. 
Quackenbush,  Jr.;  Quartermaster  Sergeants:  Roland  G. 
Cortelyou,  Adrian  B.  Van  Riper,  Walter  R.  Van  Riper, 
and  John  D.  Wyckoff. 


MUSEUM  ACQUIRES  WENDELL  PORTRAITS 

Four  18th  century  painting  of  members  of  the 
Wendell  family,  which  early  attained  prominence  in 
Albany  and  the  Hudson  Valley,  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art.  The  portraits 
are  of  Evert  Wendell  (1681-1750),  lawyer  and  com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  his  wife,  Engeltje  Lansing 
(1690-1769);  and  two  of  their  five  children,  Abraham 
( 1715-1753),  and  Philip  (b.  1734). 

Founder  of  the  Wendell  family  in  America  was  Evert 
Jansen  Wendel,  a tailor  by  trade,  who  came  to  New 
Amsterdam  from  Holland  in  1640.  Eight  years  later, 
with  his  wife  Susanna  DuTrieux  and  children,  he  re- 
moved to  Fort  Orange.  The  Evert  whose  portrait  the 
Institute  acquired  was  their  grandson.  Many  Holland 
Society  members  have  derived  from  this  well  known 
family,  among  them  George  B.  Wendell,  first  Captain 
of  the  Burgher  Guard,  1936-37,  and  the  late  Arthur  R. 
Wendell,  41st  President  of  the  Society,  1939-41. 


SCHENCK  HOUSE  TO  BE  MUSEUM  EXHIBIT 

Plans  to  restore  the  17th  century  Jan  Martense 
Schenck  homestead,  which  stood  for  nearly  300  years 
in  Flatlands,  envisage  not  only  its  total  reconstruction 
but  eventual  placement  as  an  historical  exhibit  in 
Brooklyn  Museum,  it  has  been  announced  by  Marvin 
D.  Schwartz,  curator  of  the  Museum’s  department  of 
decorative  arts.  Through  the  generosity  of  an  anony- 
mous donor,  funds  are  now  available  to  relocate  and 
piece  together  the  timbers  and  other  structural  parts 
which  since  19  5 3,  when  the  house  was  dismantled,  have 
been  stored  in  a Brooklyn  warehouse. 

Born  in  Amersfoort,  Holland,  Jan  Martense  came 
to  New  Netherland  at  the  age  of  18  in  165  0,  and 
died  at  Elatlands  in  1689.  In  1675,  three  years  after 
his  marriage  to  Stephen  Van  Voorhees’  daughter  Jan- 
netje,  he  bought  from  Captain  Elbert  Elbertse  Stoothoff 
a half-interest  in  a mill  at  Mill  Island  (now  Mill  Basin) 
with  the  island.  Here  he  built  his  two-story  frame 
house,  apparently  the  next  year,  although  a much  earlier 
date  has  been  attributed  because  of  its  steep  roofline. 
Until  195  3 it  was  located  in  East  63rd  Street,  Brooklyn. 

TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

mittee  is  making  with  Netherlands  governmental,  muni- 
cipal, civic,  and  business  officials.  A questionnaire  de- 
signed to  elicit  individual  preferences  as  regards  travel 
particulars  mailed  to  participants  this  month.  Later  on, 
Mr.  Vreeland  will  write  every  member  about  the  trip. 

In  arranging  for  the  Society’s  removal  uptown,  the 
board  made  it  clear  that  headquarters  when  set  up  anew 
should  combine  efficient  space  planning  and  maximum 
attractiveness  consistent  with  economy.  Authorized  to 
consult  with  professional  people  if  necessary  as  to  matters 
such  as  furnishings,  lighting  and  library  shelving,  the 
committee  in  charge  is  to  work  out  step-by-step  pro- 
cedures to  facilitate  the  eventual  transfer.  To  help  this 
group  deal  with  problems  met  between  board  meetings 
the  officers  were  empowered  to  make  decisions. 

Recognized  as  a costly  but  necessary  undertaking,  re- 
quiring dedicated  effort  by  all  concerned,  the  move  is  to 
be  handled  by  a special  committee  that  President  Vree- 
land will  appoint.  The  board,  equally  appreciative  of 
the  highly  desirable  5 8 th  Street  location  obtained,  com- 
mended the  outgoing  committee  of  Trustee  Cornell, 
Goelet  and  Van  Siclen  for  their  work  in  securing  it. 

Each  standing  committee’s  field  of  activity  was  sub- 
ject of  report.  That  of  Banquet  Chairman  Van  Siclen 
noted  the  excellence  of  the  Medalist,  Dr.  Sockman,  and 
complimented  the  ladies  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Vanderbeek  that  aided  in  perfecting  final  arrange- 
ments. Following  the  reports  the  trustees  duly  elected 
Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Burgher  Guard  Captain  and  former  Essex 
County  Branch  president,  to  the  board  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  President  Vreeland. 

The  Society’s  roster  now  lists  1045  members  (210  life 
and  83  5 annual),  inclusive  of  11  applicants  the  board 
cordially  elected  upon  report  of  their  eligibility  by 
Trustee  Van  Patten  of  the  genealogv  committee,  namely: 
BEN7.4MIN  THEODORE  COLE,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

JOHN  BURNS  KROM,  M.D.,  Kincston,  N.  Y. 

CR.\IG  WINSl.OW  SCHOONM.AKER,  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

Rev.  LOUIS  OTTO  SPRINGSTEEN,  Old  Tappan,  N.  Y. 
BERTR.VM  C.4L\TN  \'AN  .4RSDALE,  Louisville,  Ky. 
JOHN  STEYENS  \'AN  DE  MARK,  Houston,  Tex. 

SCOTT  MacGREGOR  \’AN  DE  MARK,  Houston,  Tex. 
JOHN  CHARLES  VAN  LOON,  Des  Plaines,  111. 

GEORGE  ALLYN  \’AN  WINKLE,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
CLARENCE  EARLE  VROOMAN,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  LISK  WYCKOFF,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Branch  Meetings; 

Gatherings  to  be  held  during  the  Fall  season  include: 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner,  Mountain  Crest  House, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  October  20. 

Mid-West  Branch  luncheon.  Union  League  Club, 
Chicago,  111.,  Wednesday,  November  14. 

UNION  COUNTY  PICNIC. — Fifty-one  members 
and  guests  representing  Mid- West,  Dutchess  and  Ulster 
as  well  as  nearby  Branches  enjoyed  the  24th  annual 
Branch  picnic  at  the  home  of  Past  President  and  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen  in  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  Saturday, 
June  23.  Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  presided.  Trustee  Oster- 
houdt  was  present  with  Branch  Presidents  Vanderveer, 
Van  Kleeck  and  Van  Nuis,  and  former  Trustee  Joseph 

E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr. 

Dr.  Deyo  directed  the  program  of  games  in  which 
many  took  part.  The  senior  and  junior  trophies  com- 
petition was  omitted,  however,  because  last  year’s  win- 
ners had  not  returned  them.  The  festivities  concluded 
with  a picnic  supper  prepared  under  direction  of  Vincent 
Van  Inwegen.  Present  besides  those  mentioned  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amerigo  D’Agostino,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clement  Asbury,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Deyo,  Richard  Deyo,  Alan 
Deyoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Erickson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  R.  K. 
Hoagland. 

Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Ludlow,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Oster- 
houdt.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Terhune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  L. 
Terhune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Trumbauer,  R.  C.  Van  Aken,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Van  Aken,  John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  Miss  Carol 
Van  Brunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Van  Kleeck,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Van  Kleeck,  P.  L.  Van  Nuis,  F.  A.  Van 
Winkle,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Voorhees,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  Williamson,  Jr. 

LONG  ISLAND  “CORN  ROAST.”— Planned 
especially  to  give  members’  offspring  an  afternoon  of 
games  and  fun  while  their  parents  exchanged  greetings 
and  renewed  old  friendships,  5 3 persons  attended  the 
Branch  corn  roast  picnic  at  Belmont  State  Park,  Babylon, 
L.  L,  Saturday,  September  8.  Society  President  Vreeland 
attended  with  Past  President  Van  der  Veer  and  Trustee 
Amerman.  John  H.  Vanderveer,  aided  by  Mrs.  Vander- 
veer and  a committee  of  members  and  their  wives,  super- 
vised a program  to  delight  the  2 5 youngsters  present. 

For  the  grown-ups  there  was  a ballgame,  horseshoe- 
pitching and  other  events,  while  all  enjoyed  the  savory 
corn-on-the-cob  and  a picnic  supper.  Those  attending 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Almy,  and  children  Beth 
and  Bert;  Roger  and  Stephen  Amerman;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Bogart,  Sr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  and 
children  Adrian,  Cindy  and  Laurie;  James  Casola;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Groezinger,  and  children;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dwight  Nostrand;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nostrand,  and 
children  Carol  and  David. 

Also  Miss  Betsy  Pflug;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRoy  Roome; 
Leslie  Anne  and  J.  H.  Vanderveer  III;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Vander  Veer,  Jr.,  and  children  Brian,  John, 
Patricia  and  Sandra;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Van  Nostrand; 
Mrs.  Robert  Whitehead,  and  children  Ralph  and  Roy; 

F.  L.  Wyckoff;  J.  D.  Wyckoff;  Mrs.  Gloria  Yelverton, 
and  children  Carol  and  Claire. 

MID-WEST  HAS  COUNTRY  DINNER.— 
Wesley  J.  Hardenbergh  and  Mrs.  Hardenbergh  were 
hosts  to  Branch  members  and  wives  at  cocktails  and  a 
delightful  country  dinner  served  following  an  afternoon 


of  good  companionship  at  their  home  at  Lake  Zurich, 
111.,  Saturday,  September  22.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Netherlands  Consul  General  in  Chicago,  W.  H.  J.  M. 
Lambooy,  and  Mme.  Lambooy  as  well  as  Branch  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Elmer  J.  Vliet. 

Others  who  attended  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M. 
Deyoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  W.  Dutcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  J.  Heyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Schanck,  Jr., 
A.  Ward  Schenck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Vanden- 
burgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Vandenburgh  III,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Walter  Van  Epps,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  M. 
Van  Valkenburgh. 

DUTCHESS  ELECTS  POLHEMUS.— Norman  H. 
Polhemus  was  elected  president  and  Alfred  Hasbrouck 
secretary-treasurer  at  the  election  dinner  meeting  held 
in  the  Nelson  House,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday, 
October  3.  Dudley  N.  Van  Kleeck  presided  over  the 
proceedings,  which  marked  the  group’s  73rd  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  relief  of  Leyden  from  Spanish  siege  Octo- 
ber 3,  1574  during  the  Dutch  war  of  liberation. 

Present  to  enjoy  the  Branch’s  celebrated  hntspot  and 
Poucher’s  Punch,  and  to  address  the'  gathering  were 
President  Vreeland  and  Past  President  Van  der  Veer  of 
the  parent  Society.  Others  who  spoke  included  Trustee 
Amerman,  former  Treasurer  R.  C.  Van  Aken,  former 
Trustee  J.  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  Charles  D.  Brodhead,  John 
A.  Hornbeck,  John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  and  Edmund 
Van  Wyck. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  presented  for  safekeeping  in  the 
Society’s  archives  a great  brass-bound  family  bible,  con- 
taining handwritten  genealogical  data,  that  had  belonged 
to  the  colonist  Theodorus  Van  Wyck  some  250  years 
ago.  Others  at  the  dinner  were  F.  V.  Ackerman,  R.  S. 
Ackerman,  Dr.  D.  G.  Bevier,  Dr.  C.  A.  Crispell,  F.  P. 
DeWitt,  J.  O.  Hasbrouck,  F.  D.  Hoornbeek,  J.  H. 
Myers,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Stoddard,  B.  D.  Van  Kleeck  III,  R.  E. 
Van  Kleeck,  and  W.  B.  Van  Benschoten. 

OLD  BERGEN  HEARS  WORTENDYKE.— 
Federal  Judge  Reynier  J.  Wortendyke,  Jr.,  spoke  on  the 
freedom  of  conscience  principle  brought  by  Dutch  set- 
tlers to  this  country  as  being  one  of  Holland’s  notable 
contributions  to  American  life,  before  the  formal  Fall 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Hamilton  Club,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Friday,  October  5.  Jansen  H.  Van  Etten,  who  presided, 
called  on  President  Vreeland  and  Past  President  Van  der 
Veer  for  brief  remarks. 

Before  introducing  the  principal  speaker  to  the  audi- 
ence, of  members  and  their  ladies,  Mr.  Van  Etten  spoke 
on  Branch  affairs.  He  also  presented  Past  Presidents 
Lydecker  and  J.  deC.  Van  Etten,  Trustees  Amerman, 
Bogert,  Dey  and  Tappen,  Long  Island  Branch  President 
Vanderveer,  Guard  Captain  Van  Pelt,  Dr.  Paul  B.  Van 
Dyke  from  Rockland  County,  and  L.  George  Van  Syckle 
from  Sussex  County. 

Judge  Wortendyke,  named  to  the  Federal  bench  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  195  5,  cited  Motley’s  "Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic”  for  its  brilliant  portrayal  of  Hol- 
land’s long  struggle  for  political  and  religious  liberty 
that  by  the  year  1600  ousted  Hapsburg  tyranny  and  the 
ferocious  Spanish  inquisition.  Freedom  of  worship,  thus 
won  by  the  Dutch  at  great  cost,  became  a way  of  life 
cherished  not  only  in  Patria  but  in  other  areas  where 
Hollanders  settled,  such  as  New  Netherland. 

The  speaker.  President  of  the  Society  during  19  5 6-5  8 
as  was  his  father  in  193  1-3  3,  pointed  out  that  not  until 
after  the  Revolution  did  freedom  of  conscience  become 
an  accepted  tenet  for  the  American  nation  as  a whole. 
The  example  of  Dutch  toleration.  Judge  Wortendyke 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


John  F.  Van  Deventer  in  June  was  named  vice- 
president  of  F.  Eberstadt  & Co.,  New  York  City  invest- 
ments firm. 

George  Van  Gorder,  board  chairman  since  195  5 of 
McKesson  & Robbins,  Inc.,  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers, retired  in  July. 

Stanley  L.  Van  Rensselaer  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  public  library. 

George  O.  Zabriskie,  U.S.  Army  program  coordi- 
nator in  Hawaii,  completed  on  September  28  a course 
of  study  at  the  Army’s  Management  School,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

Eugene  E.  Demarest,  former  deputy  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has  been  bereaved  in  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Matilda  I.  L.  R.  Demarest,  who  died 
July  8. 

Theodore  L.  Van  Winkle,  who  earlier  this  year 
passed  the  New  Jersey  State  bar  examinations,  is  associ- 
ated in  practice  with  George  B.  Hermes,  counsellor  at 
law,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Howard  F.  Schermerhorn  was  appointed  in  July 
to  be  vice-president  of  corporate  planning  and  develop- 
ment for  Keuffel  & Esser  Co.,  of  which  he  had  been 
previously  marketing  vice-president. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  is  quoted  at  length  respect- 
ing America’s  Huguenot  heritage  in  the  September  29 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article,  "The  Durable  Hugue- 
nots,’’ which  tells  how  a formerly  persecuted  minority 
has  become  a cultured  elite  in  France. 

John  Van  Benschoten,  Sr.,  a member  since  1908 
who  for  many  years  headed  his  own  automobile  agency, 
made  headlines  last  month  when  at  age  92,  on  turning 
in  his  license  renewal  card,  he  said:  "I’ve  driven  long 
enough  so  I think  I’ll  hang  up  the  shingle,  quit  driving 
and  give  the  younger  people  a chance.” 

Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  Ulster  County  Branch 
president  and  formerly  a trustee  of  the  Society,  last 
month  announced  his  retirement  from  active  medical 
practice  to  become  director  of  student  health  services 
at  the  State  University  College,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  G.  Bergen,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  and  Franklin  M.  Depew,  chairman 
of  its  food,  drug  and  cosmetics  law  section,  are  listed 
with  their  current  committee  assignments  in  the  Asso- 
ciation’s 1962  Directory  of  officers,  committees  and 
sections. 

Daniel  C.  Knickerbocker,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Income  Tax  Treatment 
of  Damages:  A study  in  the  Difficulties  of  the  Income 
Concept,”  that  was  published  in  the  Cornell  Law  Quar- 
terly, Spring  1962  issue. 

Dana  B.  Van  Dusen’s  extensive  private  library, 
which  contains  many  volumes  in  relation  to  his  lifelong 
study  of  Napoleonic  history,  especially  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  is  the  subject  of  Victor  P.  Hass’  column, 
"From  the  Bookman’s  Notebook,”  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald , Sunday,  August  12. 

Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer  and  Mrs.  Van  der  Veer 
are  parents  of  Air  Force  Lt.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Jr., 
whose  engagement  to  Miss  Carole  Heckler,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Heckler  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  was 
announced  in  August.  Lt.  Van  der  Veer,  now  on  active 
duty  at  Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Ala.,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hobart  College  in  June.  A December  wed- 
ding is  planned. 


Justice  Roscoe  V.  Elsworth  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  is  pictured  in  the  State  Bar  Association 
Bulletin  for  August  with  a group  of  prominent  judges 
and  lawyers  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Bar  Associations,  Third  Judicial  District. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman,  associate  domine  of 
the  Society,  has  been  elected  delegate  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  1963  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  of  which  he  was  president  during  1959-60. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont,  television  pioneer,  inventor, 
industrialist,  and  several  times  national  predicted-log 
cruising  champion,  was  named  last  month  to  the  board 
of  governors  as  one  of  three  public  governors  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange. 

S.  Dudley  Nostrand  has  been  elected  board  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Cross  & Brown  Co., 
one  of  this  city’s  leading  commercial  real  estate  bro- 
kerage and  management  firms,  of  which  he  had  been 
president  since  1959. 

Professor  James  G.  Van  Derpool,  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  architecture,  was  appointed  in 
June  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  to  be  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  newly  formed  New  York  City  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission. 

Dr.  Edwin  Van  Kleeck,  New  York  State  assistant 
commissioner  of  education,  during  his  European  trip 
last  summer  visited  W.  F.  H.  de  Lugt,  Haarlem  archivist, 
and  other  friends  in  the  Netherlands  who  over  the  years 
have  aided  his  researches  in  the  Dutch  colonial  era. 

William  T.  Van  Atten,  Jr.,  fife  member  of  the 
Society  and  former  Burgher  Guardsman  who  was  re- 
cently promoted  Lieutenant  Colonel,  United  States 
Army,  has  been  alerted  for  overseas  duty.  For  the  past 
three  years  with  Continental  Army  Command,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  he  has  received  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Army 
Commendation  Medal  and  other  awards  during  his 
service  career. 

Julian  K.  Roosevelt  served  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  America’s  Cup  committee  which  in 
August  selected  the  12-meter  sloop  Weatherly  over  her 
rivals,  Columbia,  Easterner  and  Nefertiti,  to  make  the 
18  th  defense  of  the  famous  trophy  since  the  schooner 
America  first  won  it  at  Cowes  in  1851.  Weatherly  de- 
feated the  Australian  challenger  Gretel,  four  races  to 
one,  in  the  Cup  competition  off  Newport  last  month. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  Director  and  the  Society’s 
Medalist  in  1942,  is  author  of  the  newly  published  "A 
Study  in  Communism”  (Holt  Rinehart  & Winston) 
which  masterfully  contrasts  American  liberties  with 
the  prison  society,  glossed  over  by  false  pretensions,  that 
makes  up  totalitarianism;  and  points  out  how  to  recog- 
nize methods  communists  and  their  dupes  use  in  trying 
to  undermine  this  country’s  heritage  of  freedom. 

Albert  L.  Schomp,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Schomp  are  par- 
ents of  Miss  Lucille  Forsythe  Schomp,  who  became  the 
bride  of  Peter  Alfred  Cluthe  in  Crescent  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  June  23.  The  bride, 
Plainfield  Junior  League  member,  is  an  alumna  of 
Bennett  College.  The  bridegroom,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  F.  Cluthe  of  Florham  Park,  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  and  is  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn,  New  York. 

Edgar  W.  Van  Winkle  and  Mrs.  Van  Winkle 
are  parents  of  Miss  Barbara  Van  Winkle  who  on  August 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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What  a Time  They  Had  in  ’88! 

by  Lewis  Beck  Sebring,  Jr.,  Traveler  and  Historian. 


Story  of  memorable  summer  visit  to  the 
Netherlands  by  Holland  Society  party  of 
50  is  condensed  from  1888-89  Year  Book. 

The  year  1888  is  generally  associated  in  most  histori- 
cally-attuned minds  with  the  famous  Blizzard,  but 
memorable  as  that  was,  it  didn’t  hold  a candle  (or  should 
we  say  a "snowflake”?)  — at  least  as  far  as  a score  and 
ten  Holland  Society  members  were  concerned  — to  the 
Society’s  "Excursion  to  Holland”  held  that  summer. 

Proposed  by  the  genial,  efficient,  bewhiskered  George 
W.  Van  Siclen,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  enthusiastically 
and  unanimously  authorized  by  the  200  members  pres- 
ent at  the  annual  meeting  on  May  22,  and  duly  organ- 
ized, arranged,  and  steered  in  the  proper  channels,  to 
the  most  minute  detail,  by  Mr.  Van  Siclen,  the  project 
came  to  fruition  on  the  brilliant,  sparkling  morning  of 
Saturday,  July  28  (the  dates  fell,  by  the  way,  the  same 
as  in  1962).  And  1963  will  be  the  75th  anniversary  of 
that  excursion. 

"The  good  ship  Amsterdam,  in  gala  attire,  decked 
with  flags,  and  with  her  cabins  filled  with  flowers,”  says 
the  account  of  the  historian,  Sheldon  T.  Viele  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  lay  at  her  wharf  in  Jersey  City,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  gay  Holland  Society  party  of  some  50 
persons  — those  additional  to  the  30  members  being 
wives,  some  children,  and  friends.  Naturally,  all  were 
"interested  and  excited  at  the  prospect,”  ocean  travel 
still  being  pretty  much  of  an  adventure  in  those  days. 

In  a preface  to  the  historian’s  account  in  the  1888-89 
Year  Book,  Mr.  Van  Siclen  proudly  pointed  out  that 
this  little  party  was  making  "this  journey  of  twice 
thirty-five  hundred  miles  solely  from  a desire  to  see  the 
land  of  their  ancestors.”  It  was  quite  an  event,  so  much 
so  that  the  Neu'  York  Herald  even  had  a special  cor- 
respondent with  the  party;  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
Herald’s  famous  publisher,  never  missed  a bet  on  a news 
story. 

The  account  of  the  trip  across  is  a story  in  itself,  but 
space  limits  its  presentation  here.  However,  we  must 
use  two  quotations  from  the  historian’s  narrative,  just 
to  show  that  though  ships  have  changed,  and  times  have 
changed,  people  haven’t  changed,  nor  has  the  ocean. 
Here  they  are: 

People:  "As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  [it  was  served 
immediately  after  the  ship  had  sailed]  all  began  to  talk 
genealogy,  as  the  most  common  ground  for  acquaintance 
on  this  peculiar  trip  . . . Each  had  an  intense  interest  in 
the  particulars  relating  to  his  own  family,  with  a some- 
what languid  concern  for  the  families  of  others.” 

The  ocean:  "The  [first]  afternoon  was  bright,  the 
sea  was  calm  and  smooth;  everyone  thought  nothing 
could  be  pleasanter  than  a sea  voyage.  About  5 o’clock 
came  the  welcome  sound  of  the  dinner  bell.  Again  all 
the  seats  were  filled,  all  were  happy.  Soon,  however, 
began  to  be  felt  the  long  roll  of  the  ocean,  and  one  by 
one  the  pilgrims  left  the  table  and  sought  seclusion, 

Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  for  20  years  a reporter,  foreign  corres- 
pondent and  night  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
lives  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Now  associate  historian  of  that 
city,  and  a well  known  travel  lecturer  and  writer,  he  served 
several  years  as  an  editor  of  de  Halve  Maen  during  the  ’30s  and 
is  active  on  the  ’63  “Meeting  in  Holland”  Travel  Committee. 


Photo  taken  at  Leyden  shows  part  of  huge  crowd  which 
cheered  visiting  Americans  in  procession  through  city  streets  en 
route  to  great  reception  at  the  Town  Hall,  August  13,  1888. 


until  only  about  one-half  the  number  remained  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  dinner.” 

(Urgent  note  from  the  present  writer:  Prospective 
travelers,  do  not  be  dismayed  at  this  if  you  plan  to  go 
by  ship,  or  at  the  possibility  of  airsickness  if  you  fly. 
If  you  get  either  mal  de  mer  or  mal  de  air,  you  will  be 
unhappy  for  a while,  but  you’ll  get  over  it,  and  you’ll 
be  the  better  person  for  having  lived  through  it.  Let 
not  your  hearts  be  troubled.) 

And  speaking  of  flying,  let  us  in  this  Space  Age  think 
back  for  a moment  on  the  days  when  there  weren’t  all 
these  things,  wireless,  for  instance.  Passing  through  the 
English  Channel  on  the  night  of  August  8 — eleven 
days  after  leaving  New  York  — the  ship  bearing  our 
voyagers  passed  a "large  lighthouse  station,  with  tele- 
graphic communication  to  London,  and  accordingly 
we  signaled  our  presence.”  It  was  done  by  men  with 
roman  candles  in  the  green-white-green  colors  of  the  line 
(the  Netherlands-American  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany; the  same  today,  we  call  it  the  Holland- America 
Line) . 

"All  were  ignited  at  once,”  wrote  Mr.  Viele,  "and  the 
effect  was  most  pleasing.  In  a few  moments  came  the 
answering  signal  from  the  tower;  and  we  knew  that  the 
next  instant  electric  messages  would  be  conveying  the 
intelligence  of  our  safety  both  to  Holland  and  America.” 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  9,  twelve  days 
out  of  New  York,  came  the  first  sight  of  Holland,  and 
as  always,  especially  to  travelers  of  Dutch  descent,  it 
brought  a great  thrill,  even  though  the  "first”  view  is 
simply  of  a line  of  sand  dunes.  But  Dutch  sand  dunes 
are  different,  one  insists. 

Progressively  more  thrilling  was  the  scene  as  the  ship 
moved  up  the  Nieuw  Waterweg  from  the  Hook  of 
Holland  — dykes  on  either  side  with  the  land  far  below, 
even  rows  of  trees,  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  windmills 
(more  profuse  in  1888  than  now,  incidentally).  Then 
alongside  came  a little  steam  yacht,  from  which  stepped 
the  inevitable  customs  officers,  and  a man  with  a bundle 
of  baggage  tags.  These  he  passed  out  to  each  member  of 
the  Holland  Society  party,  and  subsequently  each  piece 
of  baggage  so  tagged  was  passed  without  customs  ex- 
amination! "This  was  an  act  of  governmental  courtesy 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  graceful,”  wrote  Mr.  Viele.  (It 
sure  was,  the  present  deponent  can  testify.) 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  A tug,  decked  with 


flags,  appeared,  carrying  a welcoming  delegation  from 
Rotterdam.  They  boarded  the  ship,  and  the  tug  escorted 
the  vessel  into  the  harbor,  with  a brass  band  on  the  escort 
lustily  playing  American  airs.  Another  committee  was 
waiting  at  the  wharf,  and  carriages  awaited  outside  for 
transport;  tfter  a brief  interval  the  party  was  whisked 
to  the  main  railway  station,  where  in  a few  moments 
a special  train  drew  in  for  the  trip  to  Amsterdam.  And, 
wrote  Mr.  Viele,  "as  a special  mark  of  honor  the  King’s 
railway  carriage  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies 
of  the  party.”  (His  Majesty,  William  III,  incidentally, 
did  not  give  an  audience  to  the  group,  but  at  one  point 
a toast  was  drunk  to  Princess  Wilhelmina,  then  heiress- 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  who  later,  of  course,  became 
Queen,  mother  of  the  present  ruler.  Her  Gracious 
Majesty,  Queen  Juliana.) 

And  so  began  a nine-day  round  of  visits,  celebrations, 
festivities,  entertainments,  trips  to  points  of  interest, 
inspections  of  exhibits,  and  even  parades  through  the 
streets  — far  beyond  anything  that  had  been  antici- 
pated. "The  whole  nation,”  wrote  Mr.  Viele,  "respond- 
ing to  the  sentiment  which  prompted  our  journey,  re- 
ceived us  with  open  arms.” 

By  9 o’clock  the  first  evening  the  party  was  installed 
in  its  Amsterdam  hotels  — one  on  Kloveniersburgwal 
Gracht,  just  for  practicing  on  pronunciation  — and 
after  dinner,  urged  on  by  members  who  had  been  there 
before,  went  to  walk  in  Kalverstraat  at  midnight,  just 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  night  life  in  Amsterdam.  They  did! 

Came  the  first  full  day,  and  the  party  had  a chance 
to  study  the  voluminous  packet  ("kit,”  we  would  call 
it  today)  which  had  been  handed  to  each  the  previous 
night,  containing  a city  map,  a guidebook  especially 
prepared  for  the  occasion  (and  wonderfully  complete, 
from  the  sample  inserted  in  the  Year  Book),  cards  of 
invitation  to  many  clubs  and  societies,  and  tickets  for 
various  trips.  "We  felt  indeed  that  we  were  welcome 
guests  in  a most  hospitable  land,”  commented  the 
historian. 

And  there  was  even  a newspaper  story  and  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Van  Siclen  in  the  Amsterdamsche  Conrant  en 
HandeUhlad,  beginning:  "They  have  arrived!  They  are 
within  our  walls,  these  descendants  of  our  forefathers 
who  crossed  over  tq  the  New  World  and  settled 
there  . . .”  There  was  just  a slightly  discordant  note, 
however,  when  the  reporter  said:  "I  have  heard  it 
whispered  around  that  your  coming  has  something  to 
do  with  the  Holland  Trust  Company,  just  like  the  com- 
ing of  the  Transvaalers,  not  long  ago,  had  to  do  with 
their  railways.” 

"You  will  do  me  a great  favor,”  Mr.  Van  Siclen  was 
quoted  as  replying,  "to  contradict  this  in  your  paper  in 
the  strongest  terms  . . . We  have  no  ulterior  motives; 
we  come  for  pleasure  only,  to  view  the  land  of  our 
forefathers.  Besides,  the  members  of  our  Society  are  all 
well-to-do,  and  do  not  solicit  money  here  for  any 
enterprise.” 

At  3 p.m.  that  first  day  came  the  first  formal  recep- 
tion, in  Amsterdam’s  fine  old  Town  Hall.  "Ushered  in 
through  many  reception  rooms  filled  with  attendants  in 
liveries,”  the  party  was  received  by  the  Burgomaster, 
who  invited  attention  to  a display  of  antiquities,  includ- 
ing prints,  maps,  documents  and  books  of  the  Hth,  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  set  up  in  the  vast  reception  chamber, 
the  first  of  many  specially  collected  exhibits  seen  at 
various  points. 

However,  the  historian  added,  "unfortunately  our 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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2 5 was  married  to  Robert  Reynolds  Clifton  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Fred  M.  Holloway  officiating.  The  bride  attended  Con- 
necticut College  and  is  a senior  at  Upsala  College.  The 
bridegroom,  son  of  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Reynolds  of  Ruther- 
ford, and  the  late  Mr.  Reynolds,  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  is  a chemical  engineer 
with  L.  E.  Carpenter,  Inc.,  of  Wharton. 

Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.N.,  the  Society’s 
Medalist  in  1960  and  long  a vigorous  advocate  of  im- 
proving American  education  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
nation’s  competitive  position  as  against  communist 
totalitarianism,  has  written  a new  book  which  compares 
the  Swiss  school  system  with  our  own  and  cogently  ex- 
plains how  this  country  can  benefit  from  their  experi- 
ence. Its  title,  "Swiss  Schools  and  Ours:  Why  Theirs 
Are  Better”  (Little  Brown,  1962). 

Irving  B.  Lydecker  and  Mrs.  Lydecker  «re  parents 
of  Miss  Anne  Chisholm  Lydecker  who  became  the 'bride 
of  Timothy  E.  W.  Mygatt  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  July  28.  The  bride  is  an 
alumna  of  University  of  Colorado.  The  bridegroom,  son 
of  Philip  F.  Mygatt  and  the  late  Mrs.  Mygatt,  of  Chap- 
paqua, was  graduated  from  Princeton  School  of  En- 
gineering and  is  with  IBM. 

Arthur  D.  Van  Winkle  and  Mrs.  Van  Winkle 
are  parents  of  Army  Lt.  Daniel  Horn  Van  Winkle  who 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Fleming 
Goodson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McVeigh  Goodson 
of  LaDue,  Mo.,  and  Lake  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  at  the 
LaDue  Chapel,  at  LaDue,  on  Tuesday,  September  11. 
The  bride  was  graduated  from  Centenary  College  for 
Women,  ’62.  The  bridegroom  is  an  alumnus  of  Valley 
Forge  Military  Academy  and  the  Wharton  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  ’62. 

Forest  Van  Slyck  and  Mrs.  Van  Slyck  are  parents 
of  Miss  Anne  Day  Van  Slyck,  who  on  June  17  became 
the  bride  of  William  Caldwell  King,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  at  the  Van  Slyck  summer  home  at  Old  Black 
Point,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Charles  Duell  Kean.  The  bride, 
Madeira  School  alumna,  holds  the  B.A.  degree  from 
Smith  College  and  a master’s  degree  in  education  from 
Harvard.  Mr.  King,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O. 
King,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  graduated  from  Dublin 
School  and  St.  Lawrence  University. 

Benjamin  F.  Vander  Poel  and  Mrs.  Vander  Poel 
are  parents  of  Miss  Beverly  Billings  Vander  Poel  who 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Richard  William  Day  at 
St.  Dominic’s  Church,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  September  8. 
The  bride.  Colony  Club  member,  was  graduated  from 
Green  Vale  School  and  Ethel  Walker  School,  and  at- 
tended Wheaton  College.  The  bridegroom,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vern  M.  Day,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  an  alumnus  of 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  College  who  studied  at  American  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Trade,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  with  Libby- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  New  York. 

Edward  F.  L.  Bruen’s  article  in  the  Neiv  York  World 
Telegram  & Sun,  Juh"  12,  critically  analyzed  the  recent 
landmark  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  ruled  the 
"Regents  Prayer,”  oificially  composed  for  recitation  by 
schoolchildren  in  this  State,  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
establishment  of  religion.  Reference  to  his  earlier  article 
in  a legal  periodical  on  this  subject  and  wording  of  the 
prayer  itself,  the  provision  for  which  had  been  upheld  by 
tbe  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  July  1961,  appeared 
in  last  October’s  de  Halve  Maett,  page  6. 
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Dutch  Settlements  on  the  Delaware  River 


by  C.  A.  Weslager,  Historian  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Region. 


Records  reveal  West  India  Company  plan 
in  1620’ s to  set  up  seat  of  government 
on  Burlington  Island,  south  of  Trenton. 

The  center  of  political  and  social  life  in  New  Nether- 
land  during  the  17th  century  was  on  Manhattan 
Island,  but  it  is  less  widely  known  that  before  Manhattan 
was  populated  officials  of  the  West  India  Company  had 
selected  another  location  for  the  capital  city.  Their 
first  choice  was  a "beautiful”  or  "high  island  in  the 
Delaware  River.  This  is  made  clear  in  the  so-called 
Van  Rappard  Documents,  found  in  Amsterdam  in  1910, 
translated  by  van  Laer,  and  published  in  1924  by  the 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library.  Circumstances  caused 
the  seat  of  New  Netherland  to  be  moved  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Hudson.  Historians  of  New  York  State 
have  generally  overlooked  the  significance  of  the  Dela- 
ware in  their  accounts  of  New  Netherland,  and  this 
article  is  intended  to  provide  a perspective  from  the 
southern  point  of  vantage. 

Henry  Hudson  anchored  the  Halve  Maen  in  Delaware 
Bay  in  August  of  1609  before  he  visited  the  Hudson 
River,  where,  on  the  third  of  September,  he  dropped 
anchor,  as  Verrazano  had  done  81  years  before.  This 
river  (as  well  as  the  bay  and  straits  bearing  Hudson’s 
name)  had  been  repeatedly  visited  and  even  drawn  on 
maps  and  charts  long  before  Hudson  was  in  American 
waters.  This  is  not  said  to  disparage  Hudson  as  a navi- 
gator, explorer,  and  ship’s  master.  He  was  not  a mere 
adventurer,  but  a thoughtful  student  of  geography, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  latest  cartographical  knowledge 
of  his  time.  Between  his  first  appearance  on  the  pages 
of  history  as  a captain  in  the  English  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, and  ending  with  his  tragic  disappearance  in  1610. 
occurred  his  famous  third  voyage  — the  voyage  of  1609 
that  brought  him  to  Delaware  Bay  and  river,  and,  next, 
to  the  river  named  in  his  honor. 

Although  the  latter  river,  to  be  called  the  Hudson, 
appeared  on  maps  before  Hudson’s  voyage,  no  map  or 
chart  of  the  Delaware  River  is  known  prior  to  1610, 
the  date  of  the  "Velasco  Map.”  This  is  an  English  map, 
acquired  in  London  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Alonzo 
de  Velasco,  and  preserved  in  the  Spanish  National 
Archives.  The  original  map  was  made  by  an  anonymous 
English  surveyor  (possibly  John  Daniel),  and  it  in- 
cluded entries  that  could  only  have  resulted  from 
Hudson’s  explorations.  Thus,  in  many  respects,  Hudson’s 
"discovery”  of  Delaware  Bay  and  river  was  more  note- 
worthy to  17th  century  map-makers  than  his  visit  to 
the  Hudson  River. 

Hudson’s  journal,  written  in  his  native  English,  was 
carefully  read  by  English  authorities  at  Dartmouth, 
where  the  Halve  Maen  was  detained  on  Hudson’s  return 
from  America.  The  journal  eventually  reached  his  em- 
ployers in  Amsterdam,  possibly  accompanied  by  a map, 
now  missing,  which  may  have  provided  information  for 
the  "Velasco  Map.” 

Hudson’s  journal,  also  missing,  undoubtedly  described 
in  detail  the  two  major  rivers  that  the  explorer  visited 
— to  be  known  to  the  Dutch  as  the  South  and  North 
Rivers  — and  still  later  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson. 
If  this  journal  is  ever  found,  it  will  create  excitement 
among  American  historians  of  no  less  import  than  the 


Henry  Hudson  in  1609  entered  Delaware  Bay,  pictured  above,, 
before  he  visited  Hudson  River.  Dutch  vessels  sailed  in  and 
out  of  Delaware  Bay  for  almost  30  years  before  the  Swedes 
established  a colony  near  Wilmington  in  1638.  Wassenaer,  as 
early  as  1624,  referred  to  the  river  as  the  Zuydt-Revier.  Dela- 
ware Bay  was  first  called  (Samuel)  Godin’s  Bay.  Walloons  were 
placed  on  Burlington  Island  in  1624  — intended  by  the  West 
India  Company  as  the  seat  of  New  Netherland.  Fort  Nassau 
and  Fort  Beversreede  were  built  for  the  Indian  fur  trade. 
Patroons  in  1631  laid  down  a short-lived  settlement  at  Swan- 
endael  (called  Hoerenkil  from  the  carousing  with  the  Indians). 
New  Amstel,  an  outgrowth  of  Fort  Casimir  built  by  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  was  settled  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  After  seiz- 
ing the  Swedish  Fort  Christina  the  Dutch  named  it  Fort  Altena. 

Guest  Author. — Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  in  1909,  Mr. 
Weslager  has  specialized  in  both  the  history  and  ethno-history 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  during  the  past  25  years.  Resident  of 
Hockessin,  Del.,  and  formerly  president  of  both  the  Arche- 
ological Society  of  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  States  Arche- 
ological Federation,  he  is  the  author  of  nine  books  and  several 
hundred  essays  dealing  with  the  history  and  pre-history  of  the 
Delaware  River  area.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  father  of  three  children.  His  writings  have 
been  published  by  Columbia  University,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  the 
Pennsylvania  Flistorical  Commission,  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  the  Delaware  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  historical 
and  archaeological  societies  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  etc.  July’s  de  Halve  Maen  reviewed  his  most  recent  book. 
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discovery  by  Bedouins  in  1947  of  the  scrolls  in  sealed 
jars  in  a cave  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 

After  Hudson’s  explorations,  a number  of  Dutch 
explorers  sailed  into  American  waters  — Christiaensen, 
Block,  May,  Hendricksen,  and  others.  They  all  visited 
both  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  each  took  credit 
for  certain  areas  of  discovery  or  accomplishment. 
Hendricksen,  on  August  19,  1616,  submitted  proof  of 
his  explorations  consisting  of  a "Figurative  Map,” 
showing  both  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  systems. 

On  June  3,  1621,  the  West  India  Company  was 
chartered  and  given  a monopoly  for  24  years  to  trade 
in  specified  waters,  including  the  full  sweep  of  the  North 
and  South  American  coasts.  By  now  the  directors  had 
received  good  intelligence  about  America,  not  only 
Hendricksen’s  map,  but  May’s  report  of  "new  and 
fruitful  lands,”  the  journals  of  Christiaensen  and  Block, 
also  missing,  and  other  reports  describing  the  two  major 
waterways  of  New  Netherland. 

T he  Delaware  was  as  much  a part  of  New  Netherland 
as  the  Hudson,  and  the  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company  were  interested  in  exploiting  both  rivers.  The 
demand  in  Europe  for  animal  pelts  — especially  the 
beaver,  used  to  manufacture  men’s  hats  — was  a princi- 
pal factor  behind  their  interest  in  waterways  that 
brought  them  into  contact  with  native  Indians  who 
could  barter  beaver  skins.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
were  both  accessible  from  the  sea  and  both  were  navi- 
gable for  many  miles  to  inland  points  where  the  fur 
trade  could  be  carried  on  with  the  Indians.  Further- 
more, both  were  equally  suitable  for  establishing  colonies, 
and,  at  this  early  date,  neither  seemed  to  hold  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other. 

In  1623  and  1624,  ships  carrying  Walloons  were  sent 
to  New  Netherland  to  make  settlements.  Although  the 
details  are  not  crystal  clear,  when  the  ~Nieu  Nederlandt, 
which  departed  in  March  of  1624,  with  30  families 
under  command  of  Cornelis  Jacobsz  May,  arrived  in  the 
Hudson  there  were  other  vessels  at  anchor.  There  was 
the  Falling  Nut-Tree,  commanded  by  Jan  Jansz 
Brouwer,  a yacht,  the  Red  Dove,  and  probably  the 
Unity,  under  command  of  Adriaen  Jorissen  Thienpoint. 
There  was  no  evidence  bf  any  intent  to  concentrate  the 
Walloons  at  any  chosen  site.  It  was  to  be  a series  of  pre- 
liminary probes  by  the  Company  to  find  the  best  places 
to  settle  more  colonists. 

Thienpoint,  as  a sort  of  "vice-director,”  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  colonists  who  settled  where  Albany 
now  stands.  May  took  a group  of  men  and  women  to 
the  Delaware,  a river  that  he  had  earlier  explored.  About 
eight  men  were  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
probably  on  Noten  Island  (now  Governors  Island) . Two 
families  and  six  men  were  sent  to  settle  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  (This  information  relative  to  the  disposition 
of  the  settlers  was  taken  from  two  depositions  made  by 
Catelyn  Trico,  a passenger  on  the  Unity,  which  she 
claimed  was  the  first  vessel  to  bring  settlers.) 

The  place  where  May  settled  the  Walloons  on  the 
Delaware  was  a "high”  or  "beautiful”  island,  which  I 
identified  as  Burlington  Island  in  my  recent  book  {Dutch 
Explorers,  Traders  and  Settlers  in  the  Delaware  Valley, 
1609-1644) . In  many  ways  the  island  was  an  ideal  site 
for  a colony.  It  was  accessible  by  boat,  was  near  the 
mainland,  yet  completely  protected  by  the  river. 

Located  in  the  Delaware  River,  south  of  Trenton  and 
opposite  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  the  island  is  a little 
over  a mile  long  and  about  one-half  mile  wide.  It  has 


had  many  names  during  its  long  and  interesting  history. 
Known  to  the  Indians  as  Matinicom  or  Matineconck  (in 
a variety  of  scribal  renditions),  early  seven  teeth  century 
Dutch  maps  and  accounts  call  it  Hooghe  eylant  (1624), 
"high  island,”  or  Schoon  Eyland  (1629),  "beautiful 
island.”  In  1664,  it  was  known  as  Juniosa’s  or  Hinoyos- 
sas’s  Island,  from  a Dutch  administrator  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Alexander  d’  Hinoyossa,  although  some  of  the 
local  farmhands  knew  it  as  Bommelerweert.  English 
names  for  it  were  Carr’s  Island  (1664),  from  Captain 
John  Carr,  and  Stacy’s  Island  (1678),  from  a Quaker 
settler,  Robert  Stacie.  In  1676-77  it  had  a French 
name,  Chygoes  Island,  from  Peter  Jegoue’s  name. 

In  1625,  the  Company  sent  a new  commander  to 
New  Netherland,  William  van  der  Hulst,  or  Verhulst, 
as  his  surname  is  usually  written.  He  had  been  in 
America  the  previous  year  with  May  on  the  Nieu  Neder- 
landt. His  official  title  was  "provisional  director,”  and 
he  brought  additional  colonists,  as  well  as  cattle,  farm 
implements,  trees,  vines,  seeds,  and  other  supplies  on'the 
ship  The  Orange  Tree. 

Instructions  issued  to  Verhulst  prior  to  his  departure 
from  Holland  explain  that  the  directors  had  received  a 
report  describing  the  High  Island  in  the  South  (Dela- 
ware) River,  and  they  deemed  it  expedient  for  Verhulst 
to  settle  there  all  the  farmers  and  cattle  sent  over  on 
The  Orange  Tree.  Furthermore,  it  was  their  opinion, 
based  on  information  received,  that  "a  large  number  of 
families  could  support  themselves  there  better  than  on 
the  North  (Hudson)  River.”  They  instructed  Verhulst 
to  build  a fortification  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
for  the  protection  of  the  settlers. 

F amilies  which  accompanied  Verhulst  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  occupied  places,  "but  he  shall  strengthen 
the  population  of  the  southern  colony  most”  (emphasis 
added).  Is  this  not  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
directors  intended  to  reinforce  all  occupied  places,  but 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  settlement  on  Burlington  Island? 

The  instructions  (which  are  published  in  the  Van 
Rappard  Documents)  contain  this  significant  passage: 
"And  whereas  he,  William  Verhulst,  is  to  have  his  usual 
place  of  residence  on  the  South  River  . . . he  . . . shall 
also  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  betake 
himself  to  the  North  River  to  regulate  matters  there, 
leaving  there  in  the  North  River  in  his  absence  Adriaen 
Jorissen  Thienpoint  as  vice-director  and  Daniel  van 
Cryeckenbeeck  as  sub-commissary  of  trading  goods,  etc.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  directors  intended 
not  only  to  concentrate  the  majority  of  the  families  on 
the  Delaware  island,  but  to  make  it  the  place  of  the 
residence  of  the  "provisional  director,”  the  ranking 
officer  in  the  New  Netherland. 

Available  documents  do  not  make  clear  how  closely 
Verhulst  followed  his  instructions.  His  administration 
was  short,  and  he  ruled  the  colonists  harshly.  'The 
colony  was  reinforced  by  additional  settlers  who  left 
Holland  in  April  of  1625,  bringing  hogs,  sheep,  mares, 
bulls,  cows,  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements.  Three 
ships  brought  reinforcements,  one  of  which,  the 
Mackerel,  carried  a second  set  of  instructions  to  Verhulst 
from  the  directors,  dated  April  22,  1625,  also  published 
in  the  Van  Rappard  Documents. 

The  new  instructions  reflected  a certain  indecision, 
based  upon  reports  the  directors  had  received.  They 
were  less  certain  that  the  South  River  was  the  most 
suitable  locale  as  the  seat  of  the  colony.  The  new  con- 
tingent of  colonists  were  to  "take  up  their  abode  on  the 
{Continued  on  Page  13) 
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How  Hendrick  Kip  Bequeathed  His  Estate 

by  Dr.  Simon  Hart,  Archivist,  City  of  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands. 


Aged  Dutch  colonist  here  disposed  of  f7800 
estate,  fiduciary  accounting  of  1686  shows, 
referable  to  his  1671  will  and  1680  codicil. 

Editor’s  Note:  Published  in  full  text  for  the  first  time  are 
three  documents  surviving  from  the  1671-1686  period  in  New 
York  that  appear  in  parallel  columns  below,  one  giving  the 
original  Dutch,  the  other  an  English  translation  especially  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Hart  for  de  Halve  Maen.  Part  of  the  "Kip 
Papers”  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  they  disclose  a will 
dated  1671,  codicil  of  1680,  and  estate  accounting  of  1686 
that  show  the  care  with  which  the  testator,  Hendrick  Hend- 
ricksen  Kip,  and  his  representatives  disposed  of  the  sizeable 
estate  he  left  upon  his  death  at  the  age  of  8 5 in  the  year  1685. 

These  papers  also  illustrate  the  persistence  of  Dutch  civil 
law  in  New  York  after  being  displaced  by  the  English  common 
law  in  1664.  The  oral  making  of  wills  before  a notary,  or  by 
written  and  sealed  instrument  left  in  his  custody,  was  in  fact 
practiced  long  after  the  seizure  of  New  Netherland.  A certain 
informality  evidently  attended  the  settlement  of  Hendrick 
Kip’s  estate,  however,  because  what  appear  to  be  the  essential 
papers  indubitably  came  into  his  descendants’  possession. 

His  will,  like  the  other  writings  apparently  never  recorded, 
was  drawn  by  notary  Willem  Bogardus,  eldest  of  four  sons 
born  to  Anneke  Jans  of  her  second  marriage  in  163  8 to 
Domine  Everardus  Bogardus.  Since  both  will  and  accounting 
cite  the  notary,  it  seems  likely  that  Bogardus,  who  was  city 
treasurer  1680-8  5 and  later  postmaster  of  New  York  province, 
entrusted  the  papers  to  Hendrick’s  son  Jacob,  especially  since 
Jacob,  who  had  served  five  terms  as  city  schepen,  aided  in 
administering  the  estate. 

The  accounting  establishes  the  168  5 date  of  Hendrick’s 
death,  a point  long  obscure  to  researchers.  The  family  gen- 
ealogy notes  that  "Hendrick  Hendricksen  Kip  was  last  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  1665  but  the  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown”  (History  of  the  Kip  Family  in  America,  p.  36,  by 
F.  E.  Kip,  pub.  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1928).  Other  facts  about 
the  career  of  this  colonist  — a forceful  man  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  out  against  Company  policies  he  thought  inept, 
and  who  for  years  carried  on  a feud  with  Kieft  — are  well 
documented  in  the  record. 

Born  in  1600  at  Nieuwenhuys,  the  Netherlands,  Hendrick 
came  to  America  in  1637  with  his  wife  Trijntje  Lubberts  and 
their  five  children:  Isaac,  Beertje,  Jacob,  Hendrick,  and 
Trijntje.  A tailor  by  occupation,  he  prospered  and  came  to 
own  considerable  property.  In  addition  he  became  one  of 
Stuyvesant’s  advisory  council  of  Nine  Men  in  New  Amster- 
dam, a schepen,  and  "great  burgher,”  and  outlived  all  his  sons 
except  Jacob.  His  7800-guilder  estate  was  a substantial  one 
for  that  day.  For  other  details  of  the  family,  see  "Legal 
Document  of  Dutch  Colonial  Times”  (de  Halve  Maen,  Vol. 
35,  No.  4,  Jan.  1961,  p.  9). 

The  editor  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hart  for  producing 
so  excellent  a translation  from  photocopies  furnished  of  the 
well  nigh  indecipherable  specimens  of  17th  century  Dutch 
handwriting  that  comprise  this  record  (Bogardus  drafted  the 
will  and  Evert  Pietersen,  it  seems,  the  codicil,  whereas  the 
accounting,  except  for  Jacob  Kip’s  signature,  is  in  an  un- 
known hand).  For  their  keen  interest  and  valued  aid,  ap- 
preciation is  also  expressed  to  Louis  H.  Samuels,  Esq.,  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  long  a student  of  Dutch  colonial  legal  history, 
and  to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  of  the  Manuscripts  Division,  New 
York  Public  Library.  [R.  H.  A.] 


From  original  documents  at  New  York  Public  Library 


Signatures  appearing  on  the  documents.  1.  Willem  Bogardus,  Anneke 
Jans’  son,  New  York  notary  who  drew  the  will.  2.  Hendrick 
Hendricksen  Kip,  the  testator.  3.  Jacob  Kip,  Hendrick’s  son,  who 
prepared  the  accounting.  4.  Evert  Pietersen,  who  drafted  the  codicil. 


1.  [The  Will] 

February  2,  1671 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord,  amen. 

May  it  be  known  to  all  who 
shall  see  this  present  deed,  that  in 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  1671 
February  2,  about  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  appeared  before  me, 
Willem  Bogardus,  notary  public, 
residing  in  New  York,  admitted 
by  the  honorable  Francis  Love- 
lace, governor-general  of  New 
York,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  the 
further  mentioned  witnesses,  Mr. 
Hendrick  Kip,  alderman  of  this 
city,  whom  I,  the  notary,  know 
well  and  who  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses  as  it  was  clear 
from  his  appiearance,  while  the 
opposite  could  not  be  noticed. 


As  he  realizes  the  weakness 
and  mortality  of  men,  the  cer- 
tainty of  death  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  time  and  hour,  and 
does  not  want  to  part  from  this 
world  without  having  disposed 
beforehand  of  his  worldly  goods, 
he  disposes  of  them  with  a free 
mijid  and  unconstrained  will, 
without  being  actuated  or  de- 
ceived by  anyone  and  he  does  so 
according  to  his  final  and  last 
will  in  ways  further  mentioned. 

First  he  recommends  his  im- 
mortal soud  to  the  merciful  God 
Almighty  and  his  body  to  the 


1671,  February  2. 

In  den  naeme  des  Heeren  amen. 

Kennelijcke  sij  eenen  igelijcken 
die  dit  tegenwoordich  instrumen- 
ten  sullen  sien,  hoe  dat  in  den 
fare  van  de  geboorte  onses  Heeren 
en  Salichmaeckers  Jesu  Christij, 
1671  den  2e  februarij,  des  morgens 
ontrent  10  uren  voor  mi],  Willem 
Bogardus,  notaris  publiek  in 
N(ieuw)  Vorkc  residerende,  ge- 
admitteert  bij  den  weledele  en 
recht  achtbare  heere  Francois 
Lovelace,  Gouverneur  Generael 
van  N(ieuw)  Yorke  etc.  int 
bijwesen  van  de  getuijgen  naer- 
genoemt  in  eijgener  persoone  is 
gecompareert  en  verscheenen  Mr. 
Hendrick  Kip,  gewesen  schepen 
deser  steede,  mi]  notario  wel  be- 
kent,  gaende  en  staende  sijn  ver- 
stant  overall  wel  machtigh  en 
volcomentlijck  gebruijckende  alst 
uyterlijcken  bleeck,  hetselve  niet 
anders  conde  bemercken. 

Te  kennen  gevende  de  swack- 
heijt  en  sterfelijckheyt  des  men- 
schen,  de  seeckerheijt  des  doots 
en  d’onseeckerheijt  van  de  tijt  en 
lire  vandien,  willende  daerom  uijt 
dese  werelt  niet  scheijden  sonder 
alvooren  van  sijne  tijdelijcke 
goederen  gedisponeert  te  hebben, 
heeft  oversulcx  uijt  een  vrij  ge- 
moet  en  onbedwongen  wille  son- 
der opmaeckinge  oft  misleijdinge 
van  imant,  gedisponeert  over  sijn 
uijterste  en  laeste  wille  in  ma- 
nieren  naer  beschreven. 

Eerstelijck  sijn  onsterffelijcke 
ztlele  recommcmdercnde  in  de 
barmhartige  handen  Godes  al- 
machtigh  ende  sijn  lichaem  de 


The  Translator. — Head-archivist  of  the  Municipal  Record  Office 
(City  Archives)  of  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Hart  is  a native  of  Zaandam  in 
North  Holland.  Readers  will  recall  his  two-part  article,  “Dutch 
Records  Tell  Story  of  Hudson’s  Voyage”  (de  Halve  Maen,  Apr.  and 
June  1961  issues),  which  appeared  originally  under  the  title  “Amster- 
dam-Hudson,  350  jaar”  in  Amstelodamum  for  March  1959,  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Amsterdam  Society.  He  wrote  the  scholarly  “Pre- 
history of  the  New  Netherland  Company”  (City  of  Amsterdam  Press, 
1959;  reviewed  in  de  Halve  Maen,  Oct.  1960  issue),  and  was  co- 
author of  “Protocol  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  City,  1702- 
1750”  (pub.  New  York,  1958).  His  other  publications  include  many 
articles  on  genealogy,  demography,  mills,  and  the  whale  trade. 
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earth  and  a Christian  burial. 

He  also  revokes,  cancels  and 
makes  null  and  void  all  preceding 
wills  and  all  other  deeds  of  last 
will  made  and  passed  before  to- 
day, as  he  does  not  want  any  of 
these  to  be  in  force  any  longer 
or  to  take  effect  but  this  present 
one. 


He  also  promises  by  title  of 
prelegacy  to  his  son  Isaac  Kip 
his  daily  clothes  and  coat  and  all 
his  shirts  and  other  linens  in  his 
personal  use. 


In  the  same  way  he  promises 
his  son  Jacob  Kip  his  best  black 
cloth  coat  and  a painting  by 
Leckerbeetje.' 

Ditto  to  his  daughter  Trijntje 
Kips,  who  is  married  to  Abraham 
Janz(oon),  the  wardrobe,  the 
dresser  and  the  bed  he  uses  now 
and  two  pillows,  a bolster,  two 
old  blankets  and  the  green 
curtains. 

Ditto  to  each  of  the  eldest 
daughters  of  his  mentioned  chil- 
dren and  also  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  his  deceased  son  Hendrick 
Kip,  a silver  spoon. 

Ditto  to  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  mentioned  Abraham 
Janzoon,  named  Femmetje,  a 
gold  bodkin. 

Concerning  the  remaining  goods 
the  testator  appoints  his  uni- 
versal heirs.  Namely  the  chil- 
dren of  his  son  Issac  Kip,  his 
daughter  Baertje,  his  son  Jacob 
Kip,  his  daughter  Trijntje  and 
the  children  of  his  mentioned  de- 
ceased son  Hendrick  Kip,  so  they 
can  receive  all  of  it  immediately 
after  his  death  and  consider  it 
their  own  and  free  property. 


This  on  the  condition  that  the 
part  which  shall  come  to  the 
benefit  of  the  mentioned  children 
of  his  son  Isaac  and  the  children 
of  his  son  Hendrick  Kip,  shall  be 
accepted  by  their  guardians  who 
have  already  been  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed, to  be  handed  over  to 
them  when  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  maturity  or  when  they 
marry  with  their  guardian’s  con- 
sent, with  the  special  wish  that 
the  fruits  of  it  shall  be  enjoyed 
by  his  mentioned  son  Issac  and 
the  widow  of  his  late  son  Hend- 
rick Kip. 


Further  it  is  the  testator’s  wish 
and  desire  that  the  immovable 
goods  he  leaves  shall  not  be 
divided  . . .^  or  alienated  unless 
with  consent  and  approval  of  the 
majority  of  his  mentioned  heirs 
in  order  to  gain  advantage. 


aerde  een  christelijke  begravenisse. 

Ten  anderen  gerevoceert,  ge- 
casseert  doot  en  te  niet  gedaen, 
die  voorgaende  testamenten 
ende  die  andere  actens  van 
uijterste  wille  voor  data  deses 
eenichsints  gemaeckt  en  gepas- 
seert,  niet  willende  dat  deselve  ofte 
eenige  vandien  vorder  cracht  nicer 
hehben  en  effect  sorteren  sidlen 
dan  dit  alleen. 

Ten  anderen  bij  titde  van  pre- 
legaet  vooraff  gemaeckt  en  be- 
sproocken  aen  sijn  soon  Isaacq 
Kip,  sijn  dagelijckse  clederen  en 
mantel  mitsgaders  alle  sijn  hern- 
den  en  andere  linnegoet  tot  sijn 
lijve  bekoorende. 

Item  aen  sijn  soon  Jacob  Kip 
sijn  beste  swarte  laeckense  man- 
tel, met  een  schilderij  van  Lecker- 
heetje.' 

Item  aen  sijn  dochter  Trijntje 
Kips,  getront  met  Abraham 
Janz(oon) , de  cleercas  en  trsoor 
met  het  bcdt,  dat  hij  nu  ge- 
bndjckt  en  twee  kussens,  een 
petden,  twee  oude  deeckens  en  de 
groene  gardijnen. 

Item  aen  de  oiitste  dochters 
van  sijn  voors(chreven)  kinderen, 
mitsgaders  aen  de  outste  dochter 
van  sijn  overleden  soon  Hendrick 
Kip  sal(iger),  aen  ider  een  silvere 
lepel. 

Item  aen  de  jongste  dochter  van 
V o o r s ( c h r e V e n ) Abraham 
Janz(oon)  genaernt  Femmetje,  een 
goude  haernaelt. 

En  in  de  reslerende  en  andere 
overschietende  goederen  soo  heejt 
den  testatenr  tot  sijn  eenige  en 
universele  erffgenaernen  genorni- 
neert  en  geinstitueert.  Te  weten 
de  kinderen  van  sijn  soon  Isaacq 
Kip,  Baertje  sijn  dochter,  item 
Jacob  Kip  sijn  soon,  item  Trijntje 
sijn  dochter  en  de  kinderen  van 
sijn  voornoemden  soon  Hendrick 
Kip,  online  alle  deselve  terstont 
en  naer  sijn  overlijden  te  moogen 
aenvaerden  en  daer  rneede  te  doen 
als  met  haer  eijgen  en  vrije  goet. 

Welverstaende  dal  de  portie 
die  ten  behoeve  van  de  voor- 
s(chreven)  kinderen  van  sijn  soon 
Isaacq  en  de  kinderen  van  sijn 
soon  Hendrick  Kip  sullen  comen, 
bij  haere  alreets  gecoren  en  ge- 
stelde  voogden  sal  aengevaert 
warden  om  aen  haer  uijtgekeert 
te  Worden,  ivanneer  tot  haer 
mondige  dagen  oft  met  consent 
van  haer  voogden  sullen  comen 
te  troHwen  met  dese  expresse 
begeerte,  dat  de  vruchten  en 
bladcn  van  dien  sullen  genoten 
en  gelrocken  warden  bij  sijn 
voorschreven  soon  Isaacq  en  de 
weduwe  van  sijn  overleden  soon 
Hendrick  Kip. 

Wijdcrs  is  des  Testateurs  wil  en 
begeerte  dat  sijn  naer  te  Uieten 
vaste  goederen  niet  gedeelt  . . . ‘ 
en  gealineert  sullen  moeten  werden 
als  met  consent  en  toesteminge 
van  de  meeste  stemmen  van  sijnc 
voors(cbreven)  erfgenamen  om 
het  meeste  proffijt  daerin  te 
hevorderen. 


The  above  was  read  out  to  the 
testator  and  he  declares  it  to  be 
identical  with  his  last  will  which 
he  wants  to  take  complete  and 
full  effect  after  his  death  either 
as  a will,  codicil  or  as  a gift  in 
case  of  his  death  or  among  the 
living.^  Even  if  not  all  legal 
phrases  have  been  observed  here, 
he  considers  the  manner  used  to 
be  the  best  and  most  normal. 


It  was  done  this  way  and  was 
passed  in  New  York  in  presence 
of  Mr.  Coenraet  Ten  Eyck  and 
Claes  Locke,  citizens  of  this  city, 
who  signed  in  protocol  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  together  with  the 
deponent  testator  and  me,  the 
notary,  as  witness  on  the  day, 
month  and  year  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

Collation.  Which  testifies: 
[signed] 

W.  Bocardus,  Notary  Public 
2.  [Codicil] 

August  4,  1680 
Today,  August  4,  1680,  Hend- 
rick Kip  who  is  living  with  his 
son  Jacob  Kip,  sent  for  me,  the 
undersigned.  After  examination 
of  the  above  mentioned  will,  he 
wished  the  following  to  be  put 
in  writing.  He  wants  that  in- 
stead of  his  son  Isaac,  who  died, 
his  son  Jacob  shall  draw  in  ad- 
vance from  the  joint  estate  all 
his  personal  linen  and  woollen 
clothing. 


Also  all  books,  chairs,  and  pil- 
lows, the  big  and  the  small  leaf- 
table,  all  paintings,  also  the  jug- 
rack  with  all  jugs,  the  lantern, 
the  mirror,  both  spectacles,  the 
pewter-basin,  the  pot  in  the  yard 
and  the  pewter-jug  in  the  fortress. 

But  the  carpentry,  the  napkins, 
plates,  silver  and  the  seawan  and 
everything  which  might  be  there 
shall  remain  in  the  joint-estate. 
And  he  wishes  that  after  a decent 
burial  each  of  his  five  children 
shall  receive  an  equal  share. 


(Also  give)  to  Jacob  the  silver 
drinking-mug  (and)  to  his  daugh- 
ter (Baer)ke  a silver  spoon. 

Declaring  the  above  to  be  my 
last  will  and  requesting  that  this 
shall  go  into  force  fully  and  that 
this  shall  be  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Evert  Pieterss,  to  whom  this  is 
entrusted,  I end  and  commend 
my  soul  to  God,  amen. 


Alle  tgeene  voornoemt  is  den 
testateur  duijdelijck  voorgelesen 
sijnde,  verclaerde  het  selve  te 
wesen,  sijn  uijterste  en  laetste  wille 
hetwelcke  hij  wille  en  begere  dat 
naer  sijn  overlijden  sijn  volcomen 
effect  en  voortgangh  sal  sorteren, 
tsij  als  testament,  codicille,  gifte 
ter  saecke  des  doots  off  onder  de 
levende^  en  dat  niettegenstaende 
alle  maniere  naer  rechten  hierinne 
niet  waren  geobserveert,  houdende 
deselve  echter  voor  de  beste  en 
gewoonlijekste  maniere  voor  ge- 
insereert. 

Aldus  gedaen  en  gepasseert  in 
N(ieuw)  Yorke  ter  presentie  van 
Mr.  Coenraet  ten  Eijck  en  Claes 
Locke,  burgers  deser  stede 
dewelcke  de  minute  deses. 
beneffpis  den  comparant  testateur 
en  mij  notario  als  getuijgen,  ten 
prothocolle  hebben  onderteeckent 
ten  dage,  maent  en  jare  als  vooren. 

Coll(a)tie.  Twelck  getuijge: 

[was  getekend]  W.  Bocardus, 
not(aris)  pub(liek) 


1680,  August  4. 

Op  datum  deses  den  4 augustij 
1680  heejt  H e n d r ic  k Kip, 
woonende  bij  sijn  soon  Jacop  Kip 
op  zijn  vcrsoeck  mijn  onderge- 
s(chreven)  ontbooden  en  naer  dat 
het  bovemtaende  testament  is 
doorsocht,  gelieve  het  volgende 
voor  vast  te  stellen  en  begeert 
dat  zijn  soon  Jacop  in  plaets  van 
sijn  soon  Isaac  die  doot  is, 
vooruijt  de  gemeene  staet  sal 
trecken,  alle  sijn  kleeren  van 
linnen,  wollen  dat  tot  sijnen  lijve 
behoort. 

Voorders  alle  de  boecken  en 
stoelcti  en  kussens,  de  groote 
ende  kleyne  trecktafel,  alle  de 
schilderije,  oock  het  kannebort  met 
alle  de  kannetis,  de  lanteeren,  de 
Spiegel,  beijde  brijllen,  teijnne 
becker  ende  waterpodt  op  het 
lant  ende  de  tijnne  kan  int  fort. 

Maer  het  timmerwerck  ende 
servetten  ende  bortis  oock  silver 
ende  zeewand  datter  noch  in 
loesen  sal  zijn,  sullen  gemeen 
blijven  ende  begeeren  dat  na  een 
eerlijeke  begravenisse  uijt  de 
gemeene  staet  elck  van  mijn  vijf 
ersamme  kinderen  van  elckx  even 
diep  sullen  deijlen. 

Item  aen  Jacop  het  sulve(re) 
kuroese,  aen  zijn  dochter  (Baer)ke 
een  sulver  lepel. 

Verclaerende  dit  bovenstaende 
te  zijn  mijn  uijterste  begeeren, 
versoecke  dat  dit  zijn  volcomen 
kracht  sal  sorteren  ende  door  Mr. 
Evert  Pieterss  die  dit 
toevertrouwen,  sal  volbrocht 
Worden,  sluijtendc,  beveele  Godt 
mij  ziel  amen. 


Hend(r)yck  Kip  Hend(r)ijck  Kijp 

In  my  presence:  Mij  present: 

[signed]  Evert  Pieterss.  [wui  getekend]  Evert  Pieterss 

{Continued  on  Page  12) 

\Iift  ‘‘ter  saecke  des  doots  off  onder  de  levende."  Ter  saecke  des 
doots  — a gift  made  by  a person  who  is  about  to  die;  if  the  donor 
should  recover,  however,  it  is  to  be  given  back  to  him.  Onder  de 
levende  — the  ordinary  kind  of  gift. 


‘Reference  is  to  the  landscape  painter,  Vincent  Leckerbetien,  from 
Antwerp,  who  painted  in  Rome  and  France;  died  16S0. 

“Word  crossed  out. 
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Origin  of  Name  of  Orange  County 

by  Wilfred  B.  Talman,  Trustee  of  the  Society. 


Even  though  name  honors  Holland’s  ruling, 
house,  it  may  refer  to  ^‘New  Orange,”  as 
Dutch  called  New  York  on  1673  recapture. 

ORANGE  County  came  into  existence  in  1683  when 
the  province  of  New  York  was  divided  "into  shires 
and  counties,”  and  within  its  area  settlers  three  years 
later  established  the  town  of  Orange,  or  Orangetown. 
In  more  recent  times,  long  since  Rockland  County  (in- 
cluding Orangetown)  was  formed  from  Orange  County 
in  1798,  students  of  local  history  have  been  trying  to 
answer  a simple  question.  How  did  the  name  of  Orange 
get  there  to  begin  with? 

Primarily  it  derives,  of  course,  from  the  illustrious 
house  of  Orange-Nassau  founded  by  William  the  Silent 
that  for  four  centuries  has  ruled  the  Netherlands,  first 
as  stadholders  and  since  1815  as  sovereigns.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  New  Netherland,  what  is  now  Albany 
was  in  1624  named  Fort  Orange  in  honor  of  the  ruler 
at  that  time.  New  York  City  received  its  first  name. 
New  Amsterdam,  the  next  year.  These  place-names 
continued  for  nearly  40  years.  Of  quite  different  origin 
is  the  New  Jersey  locality  known  as  "the  Oranges,”  so 
styled  because  the  Indians  were  Orinkes,  pronounced 
with  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Dutch  place-names  changed  after  September  1664 
when  an  English  expedition  under  Colonel  Richard 
Nicoll  took  possession  of  New  Netherland.  Fort  Orange 
promptly  became  Albany,  for  example,  and  New  Am- 
sterdam was  re-named  New  York  for  the  King’s  brother, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  whose  name  was  also  given  to  the 
whole  province.  In  1673  English  control  of  the  region 
gave  way  when  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  Netherland, 
war  having  broken  out  between  the  two  countries  (it 
had  been  a time  of  peace  in  ’64),  and  held  it  until 
November  1674  under  the  governorship  of  an  infantry 
officer  named  Anthony  Colve. 

During  this  period  the  Hollanders  officially  named 
the  town  on  Manhattan  Island  New  Orange,  and  Albany 
was  called  Willemstadt.  The  English  names  came  back 
after  the  States  General  in  the  peace  treaty  of  West- 
minster, in  1674,  exchanged  their  rights  to  New  Nether- 
land for  some  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

About  1675  a young  man  came  to  take  up  land  his 
father  had  acquired  in  a neighborhood  which  was  vari- 
ously called  Nyack  by  the  Indians,  Verdrietige  Hoeck 
by  the  Dutch,  and  "the  north  end  of  Tappan”  in 
English.  The  newcomer,  Harman  Douweszen  Talma, 
was  a native  Hollander  whose  parents  brought  him  to 
New  Netherland  in  165  8 when  he  was  three  years  old. 
His  father,  Douw  Harmanszen,  had  lived  in  the  town 
of  Bergen  (now  Jersey  City)  ever  since  Jacques  Cortel- 
you  surveyed  the  site  and  laid  out  building  lots  in  1660. 

Some  years  after  the  English  take-over  the  elder 
Talma,  or  Talman,  purchased  from  Claes  Jansen  Cooper 
(Van  Purmarend)  100  acres  lying  in  still  uninhabited 
country  near  the  provincial  line  to  the  north.  Showing 
how  different  from  today’s  the  early  boundaries  were, 

Wilfred  B.  Talman,  of  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  who  now  writes 
much  material  for  the  weekly  Orangetown  Telegram,  was  in 
1932,  at  age  28,  the  youngest  member  ever  elected  a trustee. 
Besides  serving  in  that  office,  and  formerly  an  editor  of 
de  Halve  Maen,  he  was  a reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
served  many  years  as  editor  of  Texas  Company  publications. 


this  land  was  part  of  a 400-acre  tract  Sir  Philip  Carteret, 
East  Jersey  governor,  had  granted  to  Cooper  in  Novem- 
ber 1671. 

Presumably  the  youthful  Harman  intended  to  estab- 
lish an  Indian  trading  post.  The  really  interesting  thing, 
however,  is  the  name  he  gave  the  place.  Thus,  when  he 
applied  in  1687  for  permission  to  buy  more  land  from 
the  Indians,  he  declared  in  his  petition  he  had  been  living 
for  some  12  years  at  "New  Orange  Farm,”  located  about 
what  is  now  the  business  section  of  Nyack.  How  soon 
after  1675  he  so  named  the  land  is  unknown.  That  he 
called  it  "New  Orange”  may  be  significant,  for  that  was 
the  very  name  the  town  on  Manhattan  Island  had  borne 
only  a little  while  before. 

In  an  assembly  at  Fort  James  (formerly  Fort  Amster- 
dam) on  Manhattan  Island  during  November  1683,  the 
Duke  of  York’s  province  was  subdivided  into  12  coun- 
ties. Several  of  them  received  names  that  honored  his 
family  or  possessions.  Thus,  Albany  was  named  for  his 
Scottish  dukedom,  Ulster  for  his  Irish  earldom,  and 
Dutchess  for  his  new  wife,  Mary  of  Modena  (having  a 
"t”  from  the  outset,  the  word  apparently  was  never 
spelled  "duchess”).  Another  area,  west  of  the  Hudson 
in  the  southeasterly  corner  of  New  York  province  was 
called  Orange  County. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Orange  took  its  name  from 
the  duke’s  Dutch  son-in-law,  William  of  Orange.  This 
would  have  been  five  years  before  a landmark  event  in 
English  history,  when  in  the  Bloodless  Revolution  of 
168  8 Dutch  William  ousted  James  II  (the  duke  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  168  5 upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles  II),  and  as  William  III  came  to  rule 
England  and  all  her  possessions.  Thus,  out  of  a long 
rivalry  between  the  two  nations,  it  came  about,  as  the 
Burgher  Guard  Chronicle  relates,  that  "a  Dutch  colony 
became  English  only  in  turn  to  be  ruled  by  an  English 
king  who  was  Dutch.” 

How  it  happened  that  in  168  3 the  English  authorities 
conferred  on  a county  the  Dutch  name  of  Orange,  which 
already  had  been  in  use  for  years,  is  still  a matter 
of  conjecture.  Either  it  was  pure  coincidence  that  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  son-in-law  fell  on  a county 
where  there  was  already  a New  Orange  Farm,  or  it  was 
called  Orange  County  because  some  representative  in  the 
assembly  at  Fort  James  pointed  out  that  New  Orange 
Farm  was  the  only  settled  place  in  the  area  which  had  a 
definite  name. 

Quite  possibly  young  Harman  Douweszen  may  have 
named  his  farm  in  a manner  calculated  to  impress  those 
in  authority,  a tactic  which  was  not  uncommon  then. 
Just  why  he  should  call  it  "New”  Orange  is  not  so 
easily  explained.  In  any  event,  the  descriptive  adjective 
used  to  identify  the  property  appears  to  lessen  the  likeli- 
hood that  Orange  County  was  named  solely  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  county 
was  named  for  the  one  spot  where  a permanent  settle- 
ment existed,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  special  feature 
associated  with  it. 

Not  long  afterward  the  English  suffix  of  "town”  was 
added  to  the  Dutch  name  of  the  county  in  order  to  de- 
limit a smaller  inhabited  area  when  the  Tappan  settlers 
came.  Tappan  and  Haverstraw  were  the  earliest  names, 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 

] 


Hendrick  Kip  Estate  Accounting  by  His  Son  Jacob  in  1686 

(Contiued  from  Page  10) 


3.  [Accounting] 

On  September  14,  1685,  our  father  Hendrick  Kip  died  and 
on  September  16,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  at  the  Bowery. 

On  March  8,  1686,  we  divided  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  in 
three  portions  according  to  the  last  will.  Because  one  had 
obtained  more  or  less  than  the  other  we  saw  to  it  that  each 
was  benefitted  equally.  We  found  the  only  capital  to  be: 


[debit] 

Two  houses  sold  to: 

Jacob  Kip  a house  for  /SOOO 

Trijntie  Kip  or  Abraham  Jansz. 
a house  for  /2800 


Op  den  14  Sept(embris)  1685  is  bestevader  Hend(rick)  Kip 
zal(iger)  overleden  ende  16  Sept(embris)  aen  (de)  Bouwery  in 
d(e)  kerb  begraven. 

1686  den  8 Maert  hebben  volgens  testament  d(e)  geringe 
meuble  goederen  gedeelt  in  3 staken  en(de)  dat  den  een  min 
ojt  meer  hadt  molcander  goetgedaen,  en(de)  bevonden  (he)t 
eenige  dat  capitael  was: 


De  twee  vercojte  huyscn  aen : 

Jacob  Kip  een  buys  voor jSOOO 

Trijntie  Kip  of  Abr(aham)  Jansz. 

een  buys  voor f2800 


It  appears  that  as  burial 
and  other  expenses, 

Jacob  paid  /S78,10. — 

Trijntje  paid  /245,S. — 

/7800 

/ 823,15.— 

[credit] 

/SOOO 

/6976,S.  — 

He  paid  as  burial  expenses 
according  to  the  evidence.... 
Ditto  to  Hendrick  Kermer 

according  to  a debt  

Ditto  to  Willem  Bogardus 
for  previous  expenses  /34,10 
Expenses  for  the 
last  will  /24, — 

/420 

/lOO 

} JO/2 

/ 578.10.— 

Trijntje  is  due  /2800  

She  paid  more  expenses 

than  due  to  her  together 

Ditto  as  burial  expenses 
according  to  the  evidence.... 

f 88,10 
/2S6,1S 

/2800 

/4421,10.— 

Cash-money  to  be 
subtracted  

/34S,S 
/1 00,— 

/2SS4,1S.— 

Total  of  the  estate 

The  estate  is  now  /6976,S. — . 

Divided  in  S portions  each  portion 
will  amount  to  

/139S,S.— 

5 

. /6976,S.  — 

Jacob  must  pay  to  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Isaac  "Kipz 

/6976,S.— 

/139S,5.  — 

When  divided  into  6 portions 
each  portion  will  amount  to 

/ 232,101/s 
6 

To  the  heirs  of  the  late 

Hendrick  Kip  

When  divided  into  S portions 
each  portion  will  amount  to 

/1395,— 

/ 279,1 

5 

/1 395, 5.  — 

To  the  heirs  of  Beertie  Kip 

Trijntie  must  pay  to  the 

heirs  of  Beertie  Kip 

Jacob’s  portion  is 

/139S,S.— 

/ 235,15.— 

/1159.10.— 
/1395,S.  — 
/139S,S.  — 

Trijntie’s  portion  is 

somma  summarum 

/6976,S 

N.B.  From  this  must  be  subtracted  the  proportional  ex- 
penses for  each  portion  for  the  conveyance  of  the  houses  and 
other  things.  I signature]  Jacob  Kip 


f7800 

tot  de  begrafenis  en(de)  anders  blijckt, 

Jacob f578,10.— 

Trijntie  f245,5 

/ 823,15.— 


f 697 6, 5.  — 

Jacob  credit  op  d(e)  f5000 f5000 

betaelt  tot  d(e)  begrafenis 

als  blijckt  bij  specificatie f420 

item  betaelt  aen  Hendr(ick) 

Kernier  volges  obligatie flOO 

item  aen  Will( em)  Bogardiis 

voor  van  outs f34,10 

voort  testam(ent) f24, — 

/ 58Y2 

/ 578,10.— 


f 4421,10.— 


Trijntje  credit  op  d(e)  f2800 f2800 

meer  betaelt  aen  d(at) 

vervallen  is  doen  beliep f88,10 

item  oockbetaelt  tot  d(e) 

begrafenis  als  bij  specificatie  f256,15 


f345,5 

daeraf  gaet  dat  tot 

baerersl?]  in  cas  lagb flOO 

f245,5 

f2554,15.— 


somma  d(e)  gebeele  stoat  is f6976,5.  — 

Nil  f6976,5.— 

In  5 staken  comt  ider  staeck fl395,5. — 

5 


f6976,5.— 

Jacob  moct  uytkeeren  aen  (de)  erve 

van  hack  Kipz.  zal(iger) fl395,5. — 

In  6 slacken  comt  ider / 232,10^3 

6 


fl395. 

aen  (de)  erve  van  Hendr(ick) 

Kip  zal(iger)  f 1395, 5. — 

In  5 slacken  comt  ider  staeck / 279.1. — 


fl395,5.— 


aen  (de)  erve  van  Beertie  Kip / 235,15. — 

Trijntie  moct  uytkeeren  aen  (de) 

erve  van  Beertie  Kip fll59,10. — 

Jacob  sijn  part  is fl395,5.  — 

Trijntie  baer  part  is f 1395, 5.  — 


somma  s(ummarum)  f6976,5.  — 
N.B.  Hier  moet  afgaen  ider  staeck  proportioneert  d'oncosten 
van  (de)  transportie  van  (de)  biiijsen  en(de)  anders  etc. 

[zijn  bandtekening]  Jacob  Kip 
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South  or  North  River  or  at  such  other  places  as  may  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  Company.” 

Among  the  newcomers  was  Cryn  Fredericksz,  en- 
gineer and  surveyor,  who  was  instructed  to  assist  Ver- 
hulst  in  building  a fort  according  to  specifications  pre- 
pared by  the  directors.  The  site  of  the  fort  was  not 
stated,  but  Verhulst  was  told  to  find  the  best  place  on 
either  river  and  there  place  settlers  and  cattle  and  build 
the  necessary  fortifications.  The  fort  was  to  be  called 
Amsterdam,  and,  as  we  now  know,  it  was  built  on 
Manhattan  Island. 

In  the  fall  of  1626,  Verhulst  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Holland  in  disgrace,  banished  from  the  colony  for  bad 
conduct.  He  was  taken  back  on  The  Arms  of  Amster- 
dam which  left  Manhattan  on  September  23,  1626. 

When  this  ship  arrived  in  Holland,  it  brought  news 
that  caused  the  letter  to  be  written  to  the  States  General 
on  November  3,  1626  by  Pieter  Jansen  Schaghen,  a 
Dutch  official  in  Amsterdam.  In  this  letter  Schaghen 
reported  that  Manhattan  Island  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Indians  for  the  value  of  sixty  guilders. 

Following  Verhulst’s  departure  on  The  Arms  of  Am- 
sterdam, all  the  settlers  living  on  the  island  in  the  Dela- 
ware, and  the  majority  of  those  at  Albany,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Manhattan  Island.  Peter  Minuit,  Verhulst’s 
successor,  played  an  important  part  in  consolidating 
the  population  at  Manhattan,  which,  by  1628,  according 
to  Wassenaer,  "numbered  270  souls.”  From  this  time 
on,  Manhattan  Island  was  the  capital  city  of  New 
Netherland,  and  the  population  center  shifted  to  the 
lower  Hudson.  This  should  not,  however,  be  construed 
to  mean  that  the  Company  lost  its  interest  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley,  although  most  of  New  York  histories  touch 
only  lightly  on  the  activities  south  of  Manhattan. 

Actually,  the  Company  built  two  forts  on  the  Dela- 
ware — the  largest.  Fort  Nassau,  built  in  1626,  was 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  on  a point  between 
Newton  Creek  and  Big  Timber  Creek,  probably  covered 
by  the  present  city  of  Gloucester.  The  second,  built  in 
1648,  was  on  the  Schuylkill  in  the  Passayunk  area, 
within  the  area  encompassed  by  present  Philadelphia. 
It  was  known  as  Fort  Beversreede,  so  called  because  of 
the  beaver  trade  conducted  there  with  the  Minquas 
Indians  from  the  Susquehanna  country. 

On  June  19,  1629,  the  president  of  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber,  Samuel  Godyn,  notified  the  Company  of  his 
intention  to  become  patroon  of  a colony  on  the  "bay 
of  the  South  River.”  Soon  thereafter,  Godyn  was  joined 
by  Samuel  Blommaert  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer,  and 
Albert  Conraets  Burgh,  who  entered  into  a joint  account 
to  place  colonies  on  the  Delaware,  Hudson,  and  Con- 
necticut Rivers,  under  the  Charter  of  Freedoms  and 
Exemptions. 

The  Delaware  colony  was  to  be  established  at  the 
South  Hook,  later  called  Swanendael  (valley  of  swans), 
on  land  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Gillis  Hossitt  for 
Godyn.  By  the  time  the  colony  was  laid  down  — the 
first  Dutch  patroonship  in  America  — there  were  ten 
co-patroons,  including  the  adventurer-mariner,  David 
Pietersen  de  Vries.  The  objective  was  to  cultivate  grain 
and  tobacco,  and  carry  on  the  whale  fishery. 

It  had  been  reported  to  Godyn  that  many  whales  had 
been  sighted  in  the  bay  of  the  South  River.  He  was 
told  that  schools  of  whales  entered  the  bay  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  came  so  close  to  the  shore  that 
harpooners  stationed  on  the  beach  could  detect  them 


and  take  off  in  small  boats  for  the  kill.  Whale  oil  was 
then  worth  sixty  guilders  a hogshead.  There  was  a 
heavy  demand  in  Europe  for  the  so-called  "train  oil,” 
rendered  from  whale  blubber,  an  excellent  lubrication 
for  machinery.  Godyn  fully  expected  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  Greenland  Company  whose  vessels 
were  making  regular  whaling  runs  to  the  Arctic  to  meet 
the  demand  for  whale  oil  in  Europe. 

In  1632,  the  Swanendael  colony  was  wiped  out  by 
Indians  as  a result  of  the  blundering  of  Hossitt,  the 
commis,  in  his  relations  with  the  natives.  This  ended 
the  plans  of  the  patroons  to  settle  on  the  Delaware. 
Furthermore,  the  whale  fishery  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
failure.  De  Vries  reported  that  "they  were  foolish  who 
undertook  the  whale-fishing  here  at  such  great  expense.” 

In  1633,  the  patroons  transferred  to  the  Company 
their  rights  of  settlement,  but  the  Company  made  no 
effort  to  repopulate  Swanendael,  although  they  erected 
a small  fort  there  in  1639. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Company  continued  its  lucra- 
tive fur  trade  with  the  Minquas  Indians  at  Fort  Nassau 
and  Fort  Beversreede.  In  fact,  feeble  efforts  were  made 
to  settle  Dutch  families  near  both  forts,  but  the  directors 
failed  to  place  strong  enough  garrisons  at  either  point  to 
deter  the  Swedes,  who  settled  on  the  Delaware  in  1638, 
or  the  English,  who  sent  traders  and  explorers  from 
New  England  and  Virginia  to  the  area.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Dutch  might  completely  lose  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Delaware,  Peter  Stuyvesant  brought  a fleet 
of  vessels  and  a contingent  of  soldiers  from  Manhattan 
and  built  a new  stronghold  which  he  named  Fort 
Casimir.  Fort  Nassau  and  Fort  Beversreede  were  then 
abandoned.  The  Swedish  stronghold.  Fort  Christina, 
was  also  taken  over  by  the  Dutch,  repaired,  garrisoned 
by  the  Company,  and  given  the  name  Fort  Altena. 

Casimir  was  captured  by  the  Swedish  governor,  Johan 
Rising,  on  May  21,  1634,  and  renamed  Trinity.  On 
September  1,  163  3,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  In 
1636,  ownership  was  transferred  from  the  Company 
to  the  burgomasters  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  who 
changed  the  name  to  New  Amstel.  The  city  also  bought 
the  Company’s  fort  at  Swanendael,  and  in  1663  per- 
mitted one  Cornells  Plockhoy,  a Mennonite,  to  settle  a 
group  of  his  followers  there.  Although  a few  new  set- 
tlers were  sent  from  Holland,  New  Amstel  was  never 
fully  supported  by  the  homeland,  nor  was  Plockhoy’s 
colony  given  sufficient  encouragement. 

The  leaders  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  the 
burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  were  so  beset  with  com- 
mercial interests  and  so  eager  for  financial  gain  that 
colonization  as  an  extension  of  Dutch  life  to  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  was  never  their  true  aim.  Divided  opinions 
among  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  Company 
— as  well  as  among  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  • — 
led  to  misunderstanding,  petty  bickering,  and  open  ani- 
mosity. This  was  accompanied  by  errors  in  judgment 
and  mismanagement,  which  further  blighted  efforts  to 
make  even  a commercial  settlement  a success. 

After  the  English  took  Manhattan,  New  Amstel  and 
Plockhoy’s  colony  on  the  Delaware  fell  to  Sir  Robert 
Carr  in  October  of  1644.  The  Dutch  activities  along 
the  Delaware  — by  virtue  of  exploration  and  settle- 
ment — gave  them  the  right  to  have  their  people,  their 
arts,  and  their  industries  transplanted  to  this  part  of  the 
New  World.  But  history  would  not  have  it  so,  and  the 
Dutch  lost  their  opportunity,  with  the  result  that  the 
English  wave  swept  westward  across  the  Atlantic,  en- 
gulfing everything  that  had  preceded  it. 
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time  was  too  short  to  fully  appreciate  the  treasures 
spread  before  us.”  Frequent  similar  references  were 
made  later;  this,  the  present  writer  cautions,  is  one  thing 
that  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  1963  trip.  Such 
wonderful  displays  must  not  be  passed  over  lightly,  even 
if  the  hosts  insist  upon  rushing  somewhere  else.  This  is 
one  of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  "conducted  tour,” 
whether  escorted  by  well-meaning  hosts  or  professional 
guides.  Decide  at  the  start:  you  can't  see  everything; 
be  selective. 

In  the  evening  of  that  first  day:  a full  dress  reception 
at  the  Amstel  Hotel,  "the  finest  in  Holland.”  In  the 
throng  of  distinguished  welcomers  was  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt,  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  then 
a member  of  the  Holland  Society,  and  later  its  President, 
1890-91.  The  visitors  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
excellent  welcoming  addresses  by  their  Dutch  hosts  in 
flawless  English;  at  only  one  point  on  the  subsequent 
tour  was  such  an  address  given  in  Dutch,  "a  fact,”  said 
the  historian,  "which  speaks  much  for  the  general  high 
education  of  the  official  class.”  (Visitors  in  1963  will 
find  English  widely  spoken  by  more  than  the  "official 
class”;  it  is  a required  language  in  Dutch  schools.) 

And  then  began  the  whirlwind  tour  of  Holland,  a 
whirlwind  even  by  present-day  standards,  interspersed, 
of  course,  with  luncheons,  libations,  and  loquaciousness, 
all  of  which  take  up  time.  Here  is  an  outline: 

A fter  two  more  full  days  in  Amsterdam,  during  which 
some  of  the  party  even  visited  Fire  Brigade  headquarters 
and  had  everything  explained  to  them  (a  custom  this 
writer  likes  to  follow,  incidentally),  and  others  got  as 
far  afield  as  Haarlem  and  Zaandam,  typical  smaller 
communities,  on  August  13  a special  train  awaited  to 
take  the  party  to  Leyden,  27  miles  away,  for  a visit  as 
the  guests  of  the  Third  of  October  Association,  named 
for  the  date  the  131-day  siege  of  Leyden  was  lifted  in 
1574. 

The  reception  in  Leyden,  a city  equally  famous  for  its 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  siege  and  as  the  Netherlands 
home  of  the  Pilgrims  who  formed  the  Mayfloiver  com- 
pany (both  of  which  were  duly  commemorated  by  ex- 
hibits), could  be  described  only  mildly  as  tumultuous 
(see  cut  on  page  5),  from  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
10:40  a.m.  to  the  cheers  of  an  enormous  crowd,  to  de- 
parture at  4:37  amidst  a series  of  "Long  live  . . .” 
Leyden  University,  Third  of  October  Association,  etc., 
in  Dutch  by  the  visitors.  This  drew  immense  enthusiasm 
from  crowds  assembled  at  the  station.  In  between,  on 
a day  designated  as  a city  holiday  — everything  closed 
— the  famous  "hutspot”  had  been  served  twice,  on  its 
home  grounds,  and  the  Americans  had  been  subjected  to 
a program  which  would  have  floored  lesser  humans. 

The  next  day,  a steamer  excursion  to  the  Island  of 
Marken  and  the  old  city  of  Hoorn  as  the  guests  of  the 
City  of  Amsterdam,  again  a triumphant  journey  through 
flag-bedecked  streets  and  to  constant  cheers;  the  next 
day  a visit  to  Delft  and  The  Hague,  each  good  for  a 
week’s  stay  on  any  tourist’s  itinerary;  and  the  following 
day,  a river  excursion  from  Rotterdam  westward  to 
Brielle  (the  Lexington  and  Concord  of  Dutch  resistance 
to  the  Spaniards,  site  of  early  armed  resistance  in  1572), 
southward  to  Dordrecht,  and  back  to  Rotterdam  for 
"the  most  elaborate  banquet”  of  all. 

(A  weather  note  at  this  point:  when  the  party  left 
Dordrecht  on  this  excursion,  "it  was  raining,”  recounted 
ihe  historian,  "the  only  shower  we  had  during  our  stay 


in  Holland,”  Note  by  the  present  writer:  on  four  trips 
he  has  made  to  the  Netherlands,  about  the  same  percen- 
tage of  favorable  weather  prevailed;  late  spring  and 
summer  generally  can  be  counted  on  for  quite  good 
weather  conditions.) 

"One  striking  feature  of  the  [Rotterdam]  repast,” 
remarked  Mr.  Viele,  "was  the  fish  course  . . . The  head 
waiter  entered  bearing  on  uplifted  arms  an  enormous 
platter  whereon  lay  in  royal  splendor  a forty-pound 
Dutch  salmon,  beautifully  decorated.  This  was  car- 
ried in  a sort  of  triumphant  procession  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  tables,  and  then  served  . . (Diners  at 
present-day  Society  dinners  will  recognize  a similarity 
to  the  entry  of  the  beaver!  Perhaps  this  gave  the  mem- 
bers the  idea.) 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  Rotterdam  affair, 
which  with  all  of  its  toasts  and  eloquent  addresses  ap- 
parently lasted  far  into  the  night,  would  have  climaxed 
the  "Excursion  to  Holland,”  but  there  was  one  more 
day  to  go,  and  what  a day! 

It  was  a trip  to  Alkmaar,  the  famous  cheese  market 
town  north  of  Amsterdam,  on  August  17,  a Friday,  the 
day  of  the  weekly  market.  At  9 a.m.  the  party  strug- 
gled aboard  a small  steamer  at  Amsterdam,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  North  Holland  Canal,  amidst  scenes 
which  gave  the  expedition’s  "pictoriographer,”  as  he  was 
designated,  "many  striking  pictures  of  the  country,  the 
windmills,  the  locks,  and  other  objects  of  interest.” 

At  Alkmaar  the  usual  official  reception  took  place, 
with  a welcoming  address  in  Dutch  by  the  Burgomaster, 
a response  in  French  by  Mr.  Van  Siclen,  and  an  addi- 
tional response,  in  English,  by  Mr.  Viele,  who,  coming 
from  Buffalo,  "the  farthest  west”  residence  of  any  of 
the  excursionists,  brought  greetings  to  Alkmaar,  the 
farthest  north  point  reached  in  Holland.  Visits  fol- 
lowed to  the  town  museum,  the  cheese  market,  a beauti- 
ful old  estate  "representative  of  the  best  type  of  Dutch 
farms,  but  very  different  from  any  ideas  of  ours  asso- 
ciated with  a farm  house,”  a long  drive  through  typical 
countryside,  and  a quick  train  trip  back  to  Amsterdam. 

There,  the  historian’s  narrative  relates,  "there  were  no 
parting  ceremonies,  as  the  time  was  short  [before  de- 
parture for  Rotterdam  and  sailing],  and  all  the  members 
of  the  expedition  were  thoroughly  tired  out  by  their 
nine  days’  pleasure.”  At  noon  the  next  day  they  were 
aboard  the  Amsterdam  again  and  headed  homeward. 

But  wait;  in  18  88  Holland  Society  members,  descend- 
ants of  sturdy  forebears,  did  not  give  up  so  easily  (and 
we  doubt  not  that  they  would  in  1963).  While  the 
"main  body”  sailed  back  to  the  States,  "a  company 
consisting  of  four  members  remained,  and  determined 
to  visit  the  surrounding  provinces.”  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  J.  Howard  Suydam,  D.D.,  of  Jersey 
City,  who  was  appointed  "historian  coadjutor”  to 
Sheldon  Viele  and  as  such  took  over  the  remaining 
narrative. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  the  party  was  to  travel 
in  a purely  "private  capacity,”  but,  wrote  Dr.  Suydam, 
"this  announcement  did  not  accomplish  its  object”  and 
the  "same  lavish  hospitality”  continued  to  be  showered 
upon  the  group.  In  fact,  the  account  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  even  more  lavish  entertainment  was 
showered,  perhaps  because  four  men  were  easier  to 
handle  than  50  persons,  including  several  of  the  fair  sex. 
At  any  rate,  here  they  go: 

The  first  journey  was  by  rail  to  Leeuwarden,  capital 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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of  the  province  of  Friesland,  in  northeastern  Nether- 
lands, where  the  usual  welcoming  delegation  awaited  at 
the  station,  and  the  first  visit  was  to  the  Museum  (which 
the  present  writer  can  recommend  as  a fascinating 
place).  Then  a ride  into  the  countryside,  somewhat 
different  in  aspect  from  that  of  the  western  provinces, 
and  finally  a sumptuous  banquet  at  the  residence  of  the 
Burgomaster.  One  feature  of  the  banquet  was  "the 
introduction  of  a new  brand  of  cigars,”  named  and 
marked  “The  Holland  Society  of  New  York.” 

The  next  day  the  party  visited  Groningen,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  due  east  of  Friesland, 
and  most  northeasterly  of  the  Dutch  provinces.  History, 
agriculture,  and  good  fellowship  featured  the  day,  and 
at  night  the  party  returned  to  Leeuwarden.  Then  came 
an  unexpected  treat,  a visit  to  Sneek  (pronounced 
"snake”),  a yachting  paradise  not  far  from  the  "Sneeker- 
Zee”  (like  "snaker-zay”) . Anyone  who  has  yachted 
in  Holland  need  not  be  told  of  the  delights  of  that  side 
trip,  enhanced  by  a water  parade  of  the  delegation, 
preceded  by  a vessel  carrying  an  inexhaustible  band,  and 
followed  by  one  bearing  a squad  of  men  with  old- 
fashioned  muzzle-loader  muskets,  complete  with  powder 
horns,  who  kept  firing  salutes. 


Then  came  Arnhem,  for  one  of  the  finest  receptions 
of  the  tour,  and  next  a postponed  visit  to  Utrecht,  which 
had  issued  a previous  invitation  to  the  entire  party,  but 
which  unfortunately  had  run  into  a conflict.  A great 
civic  reception  previously  planned  was  not  held,  but  the 
Society  members  were  most  graciously  entertained  by 
leading  residents  of  the  city.  And  finally  came  Middle- 
burg,  in  the  southwesterly  province  of  Zeeland,  a fasci- 
nating place  if  there  ever  was  one,  as  seen  by  the  visiting 
group.  (Unfortunately  the  town  was  badly  damaged 
during  World  War  II,  so  never  again  will  be  seen  many 
of  the  historic  treasures  that  were  there  before.) 

This  was,  to  have  been  the  finale,  but  an  invitation 
was  received  from  "The  Holland  Society  of  Antwerp” 
in  Belgium  to  be  their  guests  — the  special  messenger 
had  traced  the  party  so  assiduously  that  he  simply  could 
not  be  refused.  So  off  to  Antwerp  traipsed  the  party  to 
be  received  profusely,  entertained  lavishly,  and  given  a 
steamer  ride  on  the  Scheldt  River  to  places  with  such 
familiar  names  as  "Brooklyn”  and  "Hoboken.”  (The 
first  not  to  be  confused  with  the  "Breuckelen”  in  Hol- 
land from  which  ours  takes  its  name.) 

"Surely  this  is  the  end,”  commented  Dr.  Suydam  in 
his  account.  "But  not  so.  A gentleman  on  the  street- 
car, discovering  that  we  were  members  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  requested  an  introduction.  He 
informed  us  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Dutch  Club 
at  Brussels,  and  invited  us  to  be  his  guests  in  that  city.” 
So  off  to  Brussels.  The  host,  a Mr.  Ittman,  explained 
that  he  had  received  such  kindnesses  in  America  that 
he  could  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  repay,  and 
thereupon  he  entertained  at  "a  royal  banquet,”  took  the 
party  on  a tour  of  the  city,  and  ended  up  at  the  battle- 
field of  Waterloo  where  Wellington’s  Anglo-Dutch  army 
and  Blucher’s  Prussians  defeated  Napoleon  in  1815. 
And,  ends  Dr.  Suydam’s  account: 

"It  was  at  Waterloo,  where,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  the  mound  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  wounded 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  last  members  representing  The 
Holland  Society  bade  farewell  to  each  other.  Their 
career  had  ended  with  glory  undimmed.” 

Truly,  What  A Time  They  Had  in  ’88. 


Ne  wBook  About  Hudson  V oyages 

The  Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson.  By  Eugene  Rachlis; 
illustrated  by  H.  B.  Vestal  (New  York:  Random 
House  Inc.,  World  Landmark  Books,  1962). 

This  new  addition  to  the  excellent  Landmark  Book 
series  featuring  persons  and  events  in  America’s  historic 
past  is  an  astonishingly  complete  and  interesting  account 
of  the  four  voyages  made  by  the  English  explorer,  Henry 
Hudson.  Intended  primarily  for  "young  readers,”  this 
book  can  also  be  profitably  read  by  adults  both  for 
pleasure  and  information.  Its  simplicity  of  style  and 
straightforward  presentation  of  facts  regarding  Hudson 
is  reminiscent  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Rachlis  co- 
authored with  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler  in  1959  ("Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  His  New  York”). 

Hudson  is  placed  in  his  proper  niche  from  the  very 
first  pages  of  the  book  as  one  of  the  distinguished  com- 
pany who  "caused  the  map  of  the  world  to  be  redrawn, 
not  once  but  hundreds  of  times.”  A renowned  member 
of  that  eminent  group  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French, 
English,  Itahan  and  Dutch  seafarers  whose  curiosity 
about  lands  beyond  the  deep  Atlantic  Ocean  "brought 
knowledge  of  new  and  strange  worlds  to  Europe,” 
Hudson’s  famous  third  voyage  is  the  best  known  of  all 
his  trips.  On  this  voyage,  he  sailed  along  the  upper 
eastern  coast  of  North  America,  culminating  it  with  his 
epic  trip  up  the  river  which  today  bears  his  name  to  the 
point  near  the  present  city  of  Albany. 

A valuable  feature  of  this  book  is  the  large  map 
showing  the  routes  of  all  four  Hudson  voyages  which 
clearly  indicates  the  sea  lanes  he  followed  in  his  quest 
for  the  fabled  northern  passage  to  the  Orient.  The 
author  points  out,  incidentally,  that  the  previous  ex- 
peditions of  John  Davis  and  Martin  Frobisher  to  the 
northerly  areas  of  the  continent,  together  with  the 
friendship  of  Hudson  for  Peter  Plancius,  "the  most 
respected  Dutch  geographer  of  the  day,”  undoubtedly 
stimulated  Hudson  to  sail  into  the  region  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Plancius  is  also  credited  with  convincing  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  under  whose  sponsorship 
Hudson  made  his  third  voyage,  that  the  English  captain 
had  the  ability  to  find  the  long-sought  route  to  the  Far 
East. 

The  tragic  fourth  voyage  of  Hudson  is  detailed  here 
in  all  its  grim  setting.  Cast  adrift  on  the  cold  waters 
of  what  is  now  Hudson’s  Bay  with  its  threatening  ice 
floes,  Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven  men  were  abandoned 
to  certain  death  from  starvation  as  well  as  the  severe 
elements.  Unfortunately,  as  the  author  declares,  we 
have  only  the  words  of  those  who  mutinied  and  returned 
to  England  as  the  record  of  this  terrible  event.  But  the 
sturdy  and  courageous  character  of  the  skipper  of  the 
Halve  Maen  clearly  emerges  from  even  this  biased  source, 
stamping  him  as  a great  navigator  and  particularly 
capable  seaman. 

Only  a very  minor  error  of  fact  could  be  found  in 
this  admirably  printed,  written  and  illustrated  volume 
of  178  pages.  The  dust-jacket  illustration  of  the  ship 
Halve  Maen  under  full  sail  displays  the  present  hori- 
zontal red,  white  and  blue  striped  flag  of  the  Nether- 
lands floating  at  the  peak  of  the  foremast  and  at  the 
stern.  This  flag  was  not  adopted  by  the  States  General 
until  1650,  some  40  years  after  Hudson’s  famous  third 
voyage  of  discovery.  Hudson  sailed  under  the  hori- 
zontal orange,  white  and  blue  striped  flag  with  the 
initials  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  emblazoned 
on  the  white  stripe.  [F.  'W.  B.] 
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ORIGIN  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY  NAME 

{Continued  from  Page  11) 

but  much  of  the  Tappan  Patent  fell  in  New  Jersey. 
From  very  early  times  the  expression  "Orange  Under 
the  Mountains”  meant  an  area  comprising  Orangetown 
and  Haverstraw.  Within  Orangetown  grew  another 
locality  with  a Dutch  suffix  meaning  "hill,”  and  so 
Orangeburg (h)  appeared  on  the  map. 

By  1798  the  diagonal  line  of  mountains  arcross  Orange 
County  had  proved  such  a hindrance  to  governing  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  as  one  that  separation  took 
place.  The  division  was  by  act  of  the  State  legislature, 
February  23,  1798.  Rather  incongruously  the  name  of 
Orange  went  to  the  northern  portion  while  "Orange 
Under  the  Mountains”  became  Rockland  County. 

From  the  circumstances  related  it  seems  improbable 
that  we  shall  ever  know  with  certainty  just  how  the  two 
place-names  came  to  be  used.  Alternatively  expressed, 
the  question  remains:  either  the  honor  for  Orange 
County’s  name  and  that  of  Orangetown  belongs  to 
William  of  Orange,  or  the  names  survive  in  consequence 
of  the  Dutch  recapture  of  New  Netherland  in  1673. 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

said,  did  much  to  wipe  out  lingering  vestiges  of  in- 
tolerance, and  to  establish  a constitutional  principle 
which  the  Supreme  Court  in  no  way  disturbed  by  its 
"Regents  Prayer”  decision  last  June. 

In  a short  business  session,  Mr.  Van  Etten  was  re- 
elected Branch  president,  with  George  C.  Hance,  vice- 
president,  Frederick  W.  Bogert,  secretary,  and  Frank  B. 
Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  treasurer.  Named  executive  com- 
mitteemen were  E.  E.  Demarest,  A.  B.  Van  Riper, 
W.  F.  Van  Tassell,  C.  S.  Zabriskie,  and  Messrs.  Amer- 
man,  A.  O.  Bogert,  Tappen  and  Van  der  Veer. 

POTOMAC  NAMES  VAN  WAGONER.— 
John  D.  Van  Wagoner  became  Branch  president  in  suc- 
cession to  Bernard  S.  Van  Rensselaer  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion dinner  meeting  held  in  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Saturday,  October  6.  To  serve  with  him  the 
members  chose  Robert  H.  Hicks,  secretary,  and  Jerome 
K.  Kuykendall,  treasurer.  Parent  Society  President 
Vreeland,  Past  President  Van  der  Veer  and  Guard 
Captain  Van  Pelt  addressed  the  gathering.  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer  presided. 

To  accomplish  the  Branch  program  for  group  lunch- 
eons, increased  membership,  "Meeting  in  Holland,”  and 
other  activities  planned  during  1962-63,  an  executive 
committee  was  formed.  Its  personnel  includes  the  new 
officers,  past  presidents  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Rear 
Admiral  Blinn  Van  Mater,  U.S.N.  (Ret.),  Dr.  Stanley 

K.  Hornbeck  and  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  together  with 
James  N.  Blauvelt,  former  secretary,  and  Donald  T. 
Banta,  former  treasurer.  Other  members  present  were 
Henry  Van  Arsdale,  Edgar  T.  Van  Winckel,  and  Henry 

L.  Van  Horn. 

CLASSIC  “TYPO”  PERPETRATED  ON  T.R. 

When,  16  years  after  becoming  a Holland  Society 
member,  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  September  14,  1901  was 
sworn  in  as  the  nation’s  26th  President,  a published 
report  of  the  occasion  contained  a classic  typographical 
error.  The  typesetter  had  trouble  with  the  word  "oath,” 
as  result  of  which  the  wording  appeared  as  follows: 
"For  sheer  democratic  dignity,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
moment  when,  surrounded  by  the  Cabinet  and  a few 
distinguished  citizens,  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  his  simple  bath 
as  President  of  the  United  States.” 


IN  MEMORIAM 

HENRY  F.  QUACKENBOS,  M.D. 

Henry  Forrest  Quackenbos,  M.D.,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1894,  and  first  in 
the  order  of  membership  seniority,  died  at  the  age  of  89 
at  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Wednesday,  February  14, 
1962.  A descendant  of  Pieter  van  Quakkenbosch 
who  in  1660  came  to  this  country  from  Oestgeest,  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  New  York  City,  February 
18,  1872,  son  of  Henry  Feltus  Quackenbos,  M.D.,  and 
Margaret  Jack  Robinson.  Educated  both  in  law  and 
medicine,  he  studied  at  Columbia  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  was  graduated  in  1893  from 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  completed  postgraduate  work  at  Heidel- 
berg, Vienna  and  London,  and  taught  anatomy  at  his 
alma  mater  and  at  University  Medical  College.  A third- 
generation  physician  in  New  York,  and  professionally 
well  known  for  many  years,  he  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice about  30  years  ago.  During  World  War  I he  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  France,  and  previ- 
ously had  served  with  the  12th  Regiment,  New  York 
National  Guard.  A fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  he  was  a life  member  of  American  Medical 
Association  and  New  York  County  Medical  Society. 
Recipient  of  the  Holland  Society’s  50 -year  emblem,  he 
was  a member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Masonic  order, 
and  New  York  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  U.S.  Long  a resident  of  this  city,  he  lived 
in  Sharon,  Conn.,  before  removing  to  Florida  about 
195  5.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Stella  Quackenbos,  died  three 
weeks  after  his  decease.  Two  adopted  children  survive. 
Interment  followed  funeral  services  held  February  17 
in  West  Palm  Beach. 

Dr.  GEORGE  S.  VAN  RIPER 

Dr.  George  Sloan  Van  Riper  of  Darien,  Conn.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  193  5, 
died  at  the  age  of  65  in  New  York  City,  Saturday, 
April  14,  1962.  Descended  from  Juriaen  Tomassen  van 
Reypen  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  this  country 
in  1662,  he  was  born  at  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  September 
24,  1896,  son  of  Albert  M.  Van  Riper  and  Isabella  Sloan. 
By  profession  an  osteopathic  physician,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Flushing  High  School  in  1914  and  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy  in  1923.  During 
World  War  I he  served  three  years  with  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  being  mustered  out  in  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
in  September  1919.  In  his  practice  here  he  maintained 
offices  at  5 2 Vanderbilt  Avenue  for  many  years.  A mem- 
ber of  the  American,  New  York  State,  and  New  York 
City  Osteopathic  Societies,  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  order  and  was  a communicant  of  Christ  Church 
Methodist.  In  the  Holland  Society  he  was  vice-president 
for  New  England  during  1943-46.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  the  former  Gladys  Knox;  two  sons,  Peter  K. 
Van  Riper  and  Capt.  Gerrit  S.  Van  Riper,  USAF;  two 
grandchildren;  three  brothers,  of  whom  Albert  A.  and 
Douglas  Van  Riper  are  members  of  the  Society;  a sister, 
Mrs.  A.  Henry  Smith;  and  several  nephews,  of  whom 
Douglas  M.  and  Edward  S.  Van  Riper  are  members. 
Following  the  services,  interment  was  in  the  family  plot 
at  Flushing  Cemetery. 

HAROLD  N.  DE  WITT 

Harold  Nicholas  De  Witt  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1947, 
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died  at  the  age  of  74  at  Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital, 
Friday,  June  8,  1962.  A descendant  of  Tjerck  Claessen 
De  Witt  who  came  to  this  country  from  Grootholt, 
Zunderland,  the  Netherlands,  prior  to  1656,  he  was  born 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  7,  1887,  son  of  Gasherie 
De  Witt  III  and  Helen  Ida  Nichols.  Educated  at 
Friends  Select  School  in  Washington,  Lawrenceville 
School  and  Tome  School,  he  was  actively  identified  with 
the  automobile  business  for  many  years  as  dealer  and  dis- 
tributor in  central  New  York.  Earlier  he  was  in  the 
real  estate  field  in  Washington,  manager  of  the  Mt. 
Airy  & Eastern  Railway  at  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.,  and  vice- 
president  of  National  Capital  Improvement  Co.,  receiver 
for  the  Pope  Automobile  Co.,  Washington.  After  1914, 
in  Syracuse,  he  was  president  of  the  De  Witt  Motor  Co., 
Inc.;  manager  of  Rickenbacker-Syracuse  Co.;  district 
sales  manager  of  Franklin  Automobile  Co.;  sales  manager 
for  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.;  and  personnel  Director 
for  Kilian  Manufacturing  Corp.  During  World  War  I 
he  served  on  the  Onondaga  County  industrial  manpower 
committee  and  with  the  U.S.  Army  motor  transport 
corps,  while  in  World  War  II  he  was  associated  with 
Remington-Rand  Corp.  Formerly  an  officer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Syracuse  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Empire  State  Motorist,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Century  Club,  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club, 
and  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Long  in- 
terested in  family  history,  he  compiled  a study  entitled 
"Gasherie  De  Witt  II,  1822-1874,  His  Ancestors  and 
Descendants”  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Edwards  Bros.,  Inc., 
privately  printed,  1948).  The  late  William  C.  De  Witt, 
his  cousin,  and  former  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  city  historian, 
was  a member  of  the  Society.  His  wife,  the  former 
Ruth  Lucile  Frisbie,  died  two  years  ago.  He  is  survived 
by  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Havens,  Mrs.  Joseph 
B.  Chamberlain,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Friedel,  Jr.;  and  six 
grandchildren.  Services  were  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  June  9,  with  interment  at  Camden,  N.  Y. 
TEUNIS  SCHENCK 

Teunis  Schenck,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society 
of  New  York  since  1926,  died  at  the  age  of  58  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  August  2,  1962. 
Descended  from  Johannes  Schenck  who  emigrated  from 
Holland  to  America  in  1683  at  the  age  of  27,  he  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  February  24,  1904,  son  of  Willard 
Parker  Schenck  and  Elizabeth  Ditmars.  An  engineer 
with  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York  for 
many  years,  he  was  graduated  from  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  attended  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  received  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  from 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1936.  A parishioner 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Flatbush,  he  was  a 
member  of  Theta  Chi  fraternity  and  of  Montauk  Lodge 
No.  286  F.  & A.  M.  His  father  was  a Holland  Society 
member.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Obdulia 
E.  S.  Muller;  and  two  sons,  Teunis  Hendrik  Schenck, 
and  Lawrence  Statius  Schenck;  two  grandchildren, 
Charles  Hendrik  and  Nanuet  Marie  Schenck;  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  James  Macandrew  and  Miss  Mae  E.  Schenck;  and 
a brother,  Cornelius  D.  Schenck,  a member  of  the 
Society.  Services  were  held  in  his  home,  329  Rugby 
Road,  Brooklyn,  August  6,  with  interment  at  Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

EUGENE  I.  VAN  ANTWERP 

Eugene  Ignatius  Van  Antwerp,  former  mayor  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  a member  of  The  Holland  Society 
of  New  York  since  1935,  died  at  the  age  of  73  in 
Jennings  Memorial  Hospital,  Detroit,  Sunday,  August 


5,  1962.  Descended  from  Daniel  Janse  Van  Antwerpen 
who  came  to  America  from  the  Netherlands  about  1660, 
he  was  born  in  Detroit,  July  26,  18  89,  son  of  Eugene 
Charles  Van  Antwerp  and  Cecilia  Mary  Renaud.  Widely 
known  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  in  his  native 
city,  which  he  had  served  as  common  council  member 
continuously  since  1931,  except  for  a two-year  term  as 
mayor  in  1948-49,  he  was  a civil  engineer  by  profession 
and  vice-president  of  Otto  Randolph  Inc.,  Chicago.  He 
was  educated  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit.  During  World  War  1,  after  earlier 
service  with  the  Michigan  National  Guard,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers  while  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  and  continued  active  in 
Army  and  veterans’  affairs  for  many  years  afterward. 
At  various  times  in  his  career  a university  mathematics 
and  English  instructor,  farmer,  policeman,  and  railroad 
field  engineer,  he  was  chief  engineer  for  the  National 
Survey  Service  during  1926-27,  and  opened  his  own 
engineering  practice  in  1928.  Keenly  interested  in 
public  service  from  his  youth  and  notably  successful  in 
high  municipal  office,  he  had  been  a candidate  for  county 
auditor  in  1935,  for  the  Michigan  governorship  in  1940, 
and  for  Congress  in  19  5 5.  He  was  long  identified  with 
veterans  groups  and  lay  Catholic  organizations,  and  in 
193  8 was  national  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Noted  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  he  came 
f-om  a family  which  had  lived  in  the  Detroit  area  since 
the  1820’s  after  prior  residence  for  generations  in  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Frances  McDevitt,  whom  he  married  in  1911 
while  he  was  teaching  at  Gonzaga,  Wash.,  University; 
11  children;  36  grandchildren;  three  brothers,  and  two 
sisters.  Following  the  lying-in-state  at  the  Detroit 
City-County  Building,  and  other  public  honors,  a solemn 
requiem  high  mass  was  conducted  at  Gesu  R.C.  Church, 
Detroit,  with  interment  in  Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery. 

GEROW  SCHOONMAKER 

Frank  Gerow  Schoonmaker,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1942,  died  at  the  age  of  57 
at  his  home  in  New  Hurley,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  August  3, 
1962.  Descended  from  Hendrick  Jochemsen  Schoon- 
maker who  came  from  Holland  to  this  country  before 
1654,  he  was  born  at  New  Hurley,  April  8,  1905,  son 
of  Francis  G.  Schoonmaker  and  Martha  Jane  Hartshorn. 
A former  president  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  throughout  his  career  associated  with  the 
fruit-growing  and  cold  storage  fields,  he  was  a graduate 
of  New  Hurley  district  school  and  Wallkill  High  School. 
For  nearly  a quarter-century  he  represented  the  Niagara 
Sprayer  and  Chemical  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  fungicides  and  insecticides  for  insect-  and 
disease-control  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  managers  of  Warwick  Estates 
Conference  Center,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  In  1952  Cornell 
University  honored  him  as  Ulster  County’s  top  producer 
in  a regional  food  growers  competition,  the  award  being 
based  on  19  51  production  records  studied  by  Cornell 
and  Penn  State  farm  management  specialists.  He  was 
formerly  vice-president  of  consistory,  elder,  deacon  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  Hurley  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
of  which  he  was  also  Sunday  School  teacher  and  super- 
intendent. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Smith;  a son,  Richard  Gerow 
Schoonmaker,  and  two  daughters,  the  Misses  Mary  Lou 
and  Martha  Belle  Schoonmaker.  Services  were  held  at 
New  Hurley  Reformed  Church,  August  6,  with  in- 
terment at  Walden  Valley  Cemetery. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

To  those  descended  from  the  pioneer 
Dutch  in  America,  the  passing  last  Novem- 
ber of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Princess  Wil- 
helmina  of  the  Netherlands  possesses  special 
significance.  For  these  two  great  ladies, 
firm  friends  for  many  years,  each  repre- 
sented in  her  own  right  qualities  to  be  re- 
membered with  respect  and  affection.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  derived  from  the  family  founded 
here  before  1649  by  Claes  Marrenszen  van 
Roosevelt,  as  did  her  husband  and  "Uncle 
Ted”  — F.  D.  R.  and  T.  R.  who  became 
Presidents  and  were  so  long  active  in  this 
Society.  In  her  whole-hearted  sponsorship 
of  causes,  not  a few  of  them  controversial, 
in  depression,  war  and  the  post-war  world, 
Afrs.  Roosevelt  ever  displayed  notable  energy, 
courage  and  constancy.  Wilhelmina,  world- 
famous  symbol  of  resistance  to  Nazi  aggres- 
sion just  as  her  great  ancestor  William  the 
Silent  was  as  against  Hapsburg  tyranny  four 
centuries  ago,  ruled  as  Queen  from  1898 
until  retiring  in  1948  in  favor  of  her  daugh- 
ter Juliana.  Deeply  religious,  frugal,  un- 
pretentious, and  shrewd  in  business,  she  ex- 
emplified those  virtues  the  Dutch  esteem 
most.  Condolences  cabled  to  Queen  Juliana 
in  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  memorial 
services  conducted  here  by  Domine  Palen 
and  in  Newark  by  Associate  Domine  Hage- 
man, evidenced  the  profound  regard  held 
for  the  late  Queen. 

Warmly  to  be  commended  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  plans  are  the  "David  Acker- 
man Descendants — 1662,”  a family  associa- 
tion organized  in  October  as  related  on  page 
3.  A goodly  number  of  Holland  Society 
members  took  part,  among  them  David  H. 
Ackerman,  elected  to  be  the  group’s  first 
president.  Worthwhile  contributions  to 
Dutch  colonial  lore  may  be  expected  of  the 
Ackermans,  as  indeed  have  come  from 
such  similarly  esteemed  associations  as  the 
Blauvelts,  Demarests,  Hasbroucks,  Sut- 
phins.  Van  Kouwenhoven-Conovers,  Van 
Voorheeses  and  W’yekoffs,  whose  current  ac- 
tivities will  be  summarized  in  the  April  issue. 

As  the  “New  Quarters  Committee” 
begins  planning  for  its  monumental  task  of 
moving  the  Societ)'  uptown  later  this  year, 
one  thing  becomes  immediately  apparent. 
That  is  the  need  for  funds.  The  trustees 
are  convinced  that  no  matter  how  carefully 
this  work  is  done,  the  Society’s  resources 
will  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  remove  and 
re-establish  headquarters  properly.  To  help 
the  Society  accomplish  a most  worthy  pur- 
pose, donations  from  members  are  earnestly 
requested. 

The  young  Dutch  pianist,  John  Pen- 
nink,  will  give  a recital  at  Town  Hall  here 
Friday  evening,  March  29.  This  musical 
event  takes  on  added  attractiveness  from 
the  fact  that  concert  proceeds  will  go  in 
part  to  the  Netherland-America  Founda- 
tion’s scholarship  fund.  Ticket  information 
is  obtainable  from  the  Foundation. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  MID-WINTER  DINNER 
MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  FEBRUARY  7 

Scene  of  parent  Society  gatherings  for  many  years, 
New  York’s  well  known  Union  Club  will  furnish  a 
setting  for  the  Mid-Winter  dinner  meeting  to  be  con- 
ducted Thursday  evening,  February  7.  President  Vree- 
land  is  to  preside.  Featuring  the  program  as  in  years 
past  will  be  the  award,  to  an  outstanding  member,  of 
the  citation  which  recognizes  distinction  within  the 
membership  as  does  the  Gold  Medal  conferred  upon 
non-members. 

Invariably  a colorful  affair  with  the  Burgher  Guard 
present  to  parade  Colors  and  the  beaver,  and  preceded 
by  a congenial  social  hour,  the  dinner  has  become  in- 
creasingly popular  as  an  occasion  for  honoring  eminent 
men.  Previous  recipients  of  the  citation  are  Tracy  S. 
Voorhees  (1959),  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army; 
Gen.  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler,  U.S.A.,  Ret.,  (1960), 
formerly  Chief  of  Staff  at  Supreme  Ffeadquarters  Allied 
Powers  in  Europe  (SHAPE);  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck 
(1961),  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  1944-47; 
and  Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen  (1962). 


Honor  Dr.  Sockman  at  Banquet 

For  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  religion  spanning 
nearly  half  a century.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Holland  Society’s  Gold  Medal  at  the 
78  th  annual  banquet  held  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  The 
Biltmore  here  Friday  evening,  November  9.  President 
Louis  B.  Vreeland,  who  conferred  the  award,  presided 
over  the  colorful  proceedings  attended  by  more  than 
200  members  together  with  their  ladies  and  guests. 

The  medal  and  scroll  bestowed  upon  the  minister- 
emeritus  of  Christ  Church,  Methodist,  marked  the 
second  time  the  Society  has  honored  a distinguished 
clergyman,  the  first  having  been  in  1927  when  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman  was  Medalist.  Trustee  Tappen’s  intro- 
ductory speech  preceded  the  investiture  ceremony  and 
Dr.  Sockman’s  warmly  applauded  acceptance  address. 
Another  event  which  delighted  the  audience  was  Presi- 
dent Vreeland’s  conferral  of  the  50-Year  Emblem  on 
James  C.  Van  Siclen  and  Charles  V.  Rapelje. 

The  grand  march  into  the  banquet  hall,  led  by  Presi- 
dent Vreeland  and  Dr.  Sockman,  followed  the  reception 
and  dinner  began  with  invocation  by  Domine  Ernest 
R.  Palen.  The  Burgher  Guard  directed  by  Captain 
Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  formed  an  honor  guard  for  the 
grand  entry,  and  afterward  presented  Colors  and 
(.Continued  on  Page  2) 


Board  Acts  to  Alter  Admission 
Criteria,  Notes  “Meeting”  Plans 

Constitutional  changes  clarifying  the  criteria  for 
membership,  to  be  presented  for  decision  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  April,  were  adopted  at  the  quarterly  board 
session  held  in  the  Union  Club  here  Thursday,  December 
13.  The  trustees  also  reviewed  progress  in  preparations 
for  this  Spring’s  "Meeting  in  Holland”  and  for  remov- 
ing Society  headquarters  to  122  East  5 8th  Street,  named 
a nominating  committee,  acted  upon  reports,  and  elected 
nine  new  members. 

Studied  for  months  by  Trustee  Van  Patten’s  com- 
mittee on  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  changes  would 
open  up  a new  class  of  membership,  amplify  certain 
language,  and  correct  mistakes  in  admissions  procedure. 
Of  the  six  committee  proposals  advanced  for  board  con- 
sideration, four  gained  unanimous  acceptance;  one  passed 
by  a divided  vote,  and  another  was  defeated. 

Since  the  Dutch  domines  of  pre-Revolutionary  times 
provided  Reformed  congregations  in  general  with  ex- 
emplary leadership,  the  board  cordially  agreed  that  their 
descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  should  qualify. 
Thus,  if  approved  by  the  membership  in  April,  eligibility 
is  conferred  on  those  descended  from  "a  Dutchman  who 
was  called  to  this  country  as  a Dutch-speaking  Domine 
prior  to  July  4,  1776.” 

Although  plainly  stated  for  many  years,  the  con- 
stitutional phrase  "prior  to”  1675  apparently  has  been 
misunderstood.  Substituted  for  it  are  the  words  "prior 
to  or  during  the  year  1675”  as  the  cut-off  date  in 
proving  descent  from  a Hollander  in  the  American 
colonies  or  from  a person  resident  or  native  of  the  New 
Netherland  area.  The  board  also  reinstated  the  "charter 
member”  provision,  for  the  1960  amendment  which  had 
displaced  it,  and,  to  clarify  obvious  intent,  inserted  "at 
least”  before  the  phrase  "eighteen  years  of  age.” 

In  the  case  of  those  admitted  on  inadequate  genea- 
logical data,  as  established  by  later  study  — a matter 
involving  less  than  one  percent  of  the  roster  — the 
majority  voted  to  confirm  their  right  to  membership 
for  life  but  to  deny  eligibility  to  descendants.  The 
minority  held  that  membership  rights,  once  granted  on 
the  basis  of  research  performed  in  good  faith,  should  be 
hereditary  and  in  any  event  that  further  study  was 
needed.  A proposal  to  extend  the  qualification  date  to 
March  8,  1702,  when  William  of  Orange  died,  was 
unanimously  rejected. 

With  KLM  plane  fare  already  paid  by  103  persons 
in  the  requisite  50  percent  initial  amount  ($112.50 
(Continued  on  Page,  2) 
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BANQUET  MEDALIST  RECEIVES  AWARD 


Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  (left)  being  presented  with  the  Society’s 
Gold  Medal  by  President  Louis  B.  Vreeland  at  annual  dinner. 


paraded  the  beaver.  During  the  dinner  Guardsmen 
paraded  the  hutspot  and  distributed  pipes,  cigars,  and 
Dutch-made  souvenir  tiles  showing  a likeness  of 
Hudson’s  ship  from  the  new  cover  of  de  Halve  Maen. 

Responding  to  the  traditional  toast,  "The  Nether- 
lands and  Her  Gracious  Queen,”  Consul  General  B.  J. 
Slingenberg  spoke  of  the  "Meeting  in  Holland”  by 
Society  members  this  Spring.  Just  as  their  predecessors 
in  1888  enjoyed  sojourning  in  the  Netherlands,  so  those 
who  go  overseas  in  April  will  find  the  country  equally 
hospitable.  To  renew  ancestral  ties,  and  to  see  how  well 
Holland  has  met  the  challenge  of  modern  civilization 
while  preserving  the  monuments  of  her  historic  past, 
will  provide  many  rewarding  experiences,  he  said. 

Dr.  Sockman  paid  tribute  to  historical  societies  which, 
like  the  Holland  Society,  link  present  with  the  past  and 
seek  to  keep  both  in  perspective.  History  should  be  to 
the  good  citizen  as  a rear-view  mirror  is  to  a good 
driver,  for  what  lies  behind  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  which  stretches  ahead.  People  tend  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  the  immediate  present.  Hence  the  en- 
during place  of  groups  which  hold  that  "what  made 
America  is  as  significant  as  what  America  makes.” 

The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  founded  at 
N.Y.U.  in  1 899,  which  now  enshrines  89  illustrious 
men  and  women  in  the  nation’s  history,  takes  a similar 
role.  Dr.  Sockman,  who  is  director  of  this  nationally 
known  memorial,  concluded  by  discussing  historic 
"fame”  as  defined  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Holland 
Society  President  in  1900-01,  when  Whittier’s  bust  was 
unveiled  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1905:  "Fame  is  a 
durable  good  renown,  earned  by  service,  approved  by 
the  wise,  and  applauded  by  the  common  voice.” 

The  ladies  committee  whose  cooperation  contributed 
greatly  to  the  dinner’s  success  included  Mmes.  Henry 
E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  Albert  O.  Bogert,  P.  Raymond  Haul- 
enbeek,  Irwin  L.  Tappen,  John  H.  Vanderveer,  Thomas 
M.  Van  der  Veer,  Enoch  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Kendrick  Van 
Pelt,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  chairman. 
Two  members’  sons  in  Dutch  costume  were  banquet 
aides:  Stephen  V.  Amerman,  12,  son  of  Trustee  and 
Mrs.  Amerman;  and  Walter  J.  Van  Ness,  13,  son  of 
Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness. 


17th  CENTURY  SILVER  SHOWN  HERE 

Over  100  examples  of  superb  craftsmanship  in  the 
silver  which  brightened  homes  and  churches  here  three 
centuries  ago  are  being  shown  in  a definitive  exhibition, 
entitled  "New  York  Silversmiths  of  the  17th  Century,” 
at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  103rd  Street,  through  Thursday,  January  31. 
Assembled  with  the  cooperation  of  other  museums  and 
collectors  throughout  the  country,  the  display  includes 
tankards  and  teapots,  spoons,  casters  and  porringers, 
bowls  and  beakers,  each  stamped  with  the  name  of  its 
maker. 

Many  of  the  pieces  such  as  a tankard  made  by  Gerrit 
Onclebag  in  1713,  and  lent  by  Congressman  James 
Roosevelt,  have  been  family  heirlooms.  The  13  smiths 
whose  products  are  shown  worked  at  a time  when 
family  wealth  was  to  a degree  measured,  absent  banks 
and  investment  facilities,  by  the  silver  it  possessed.  The 
exhibit,  directed  by  Miss  V.  Isabelle  Miller,  curator 
of  the  Museum’s  silver  collection,  opened  December  6. 

Names  of  these  master  craftsmen,  most  of  them 
Dutch,  and  their  working  periods  follow:  Juriaen  Blanck, 
Jr.  ( 1668-1714) , Jacob  Boelen  ( 1680-1729) , Everardus 
Bogardus  (1698-1725?),  Ahasuerus  Hendricks  (1675- 
1727),  Cornelius  Kierstede  (1696-1757),  Jesse  Kip 
(1682-1722),  Bartholomew  LeRoux,  the  elder  (1687- 
1713?),  G.  Onckelbag  (1691-1732),  Bartholomew 
Schaats  (1670-1758),  Cornelius  Vander  Burch  (1673- 
1699),  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  III  ( 1685-1710?) , 
Jacobus  Vander  Spiegel  (1680-1708),  and  Benjamin 
Wynkoop  (1698-1728). 

TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

each),  and  the  committee’s  overseas  program  rapidly 
taking  shape,  the  "Meeting  in  Holland”  has  made  good 
progress.  Those  taking  part  are  to  travel  as  a group  to 
selected  points  in  the  Netherlands  for  about  one  week. 
Afterward  "land  tours”  through  various  European 
countries,  prior  to  rendezvous  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
return  home  in  late  May,  are  available  through  the 
committee’s  agency.  International  Travel  Service,  245 
Market  Street,  Paterson  1,  N.  J. 

Participants  will  receive  information  about  places  to 
be  visited  in  Holland  and  the  social  events  planned. 
Committee  releases  will  be  mailed  between  now  and 
take-off  time  here  on  or  about  April  28.  "Land  tour” 
reservations,  accompanied  by  a deposit,  must  be  made 
of  the  travel  agency  by  February  1.  Checks  for  bal- 
ance of  plane  fare,  due  February  15,  go  to  the  travel 
committee  chairman,  H C.  Van  Arsdale,  Suite  426, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

To  be  responsible  for  re-establishing  the  Society  in 
new  quarters  uptown  later  this  year.  President  Vreeland 
named  a special  committee  consisting  of  Derick  B.  Kipp, 
Trustees  Van  Patten,  Van  Pelt,  Van  Siclen,  and  former 
President  Van  der  Veer.  In  another  important  action 
the  board  approved  appointment  of  the  following  com- 
mittee to  nominate  the  slate  for  election  in  April: 
Vice  President  Vanderveer,  Trustees  Bergen,  Osterhoudt, 
Van  Etten,  and  Voorhees,  chairman. 

Those  elected  to  membership  are: 

LESLIE  ACKERMAN.  Warwick.  R I 
ROBERT  ARTHUR  ELTING,  New  York,  N Y 
DOUGLASS  WILLIAMS  MABEE,  Rve,  N Y 
WILLIAM  BIDDLE  TEN  EYCK,  D^Land.  Fla. 

AL  FRED  McKinley  TERHUNE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  WILSON  VAN  ETTEN,  Jr.,  Battle  Ground,  Ind. 
ALAN  EDWIN  VAN  SCIVER,  M.D.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
GARRET  COERTE  VOORHEES,  Cathedral  Hts.,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL  THERON  WATKOFF,  Houston,  Tex. 
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Branch  Meetings: 

62  ATTEND  ULSTER  DINNER.— Continuing  its 
exceptionally  well  supported  series  of  Fall  gatherings, 
the  Branch  held  its  annual  election  dinner  with  62 
persons  attending  at  Mountain  Crest  House,  Gardiner, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday,  October  20.  Visitors  from  the  parent 
Society,  headed  by  President  Vreeland,  included  Past 
Presidents  Van  Hoesen  and  Van  der  Veer,  Trustees 
Amerman,  Bergen,  Bogert,  Osterhoudt,  and  Van  Pelt. 
Also  present  was  John  P.  Remensnyder,  new  president 
of  the  Ulster  County  Historical  Society.  Virgil  B. 
DeWitt,  M.D.,  who  presided,  was  re-elected  Branch 
president  and  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  secretary-treasurer. 

The  principal  speaker.  Dr.  George  Bond  of  State  Uni- 
versity College,  New  Paltz,  outlined  the  program  of 
the  "Peace  Corps,”  which  since  becoming  a Federal  gov- 
ernment agency  in  1961  has  already  sent  over  4000 
Americans  to  aid  in  the  social,  economic  and  educational 
development  of  countries  overseas.  Qualified  persons 
who  volunteer,  men  and  women  alike,  receive  intensive 
practical  training  at  an  American  college  or  university 
before  being  assigned  to  serve  in  such  distant  places  as 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Congo.  From  the  high  caliber  of 
individuals  sent  out  from  various  institutions,  including 
the  college  at  New  Paltz,  a selected  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing center,  this  country  is  gaining  able  representation 
abroad  and  the  peoples  of  emerging  nations  are  being 
assured  skillful  assistance.  Dr.  Bond  said. 

Others  present  at  the  dinner  were  Mrs.  S.  J.  Bergen, 
P.  A.  Block,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Bogert,  Mrs.  George  Bond, 
E.  P.  Demarest,  Mrs.  V.  B.  DeWitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Deyo,  J.  E.  DuBois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Du  Mond, 
Alfred  Hasbrouck,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hasbrouck,  Miss 
Helen  Hasbrouck,  former  Trustee  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Has- 
brouck, Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hasbrouck,  Mrs.  K.  E. 
Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  Gen. 
S.  V.  Hasbrouck,  U.S.A.  (Ret.),  and  Mrs.  Hasbrouck, 
John  Hornbeck. 

Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Houghtaling,  Jr.,  J.  B. 
Krom,  M.D.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kurtz,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  R.  LeFever,  J.  H.  LeFevre,  L.  D.  LeFevre,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  LeFevre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lent, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Mason,  Mrs.  Margaret  Najork,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Osterhoudt,  I.  T.  Ostrander,  John  Palen,  Dutchess 
County  Branch  President  N.  H.  Polhemus,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Scott,  former  Trustee  A.  J.  Snyder,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Van 
Derpool,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Van  Sickle. 

MID- WEST  HOLDS  LUNCHEON.— With  Elmer 

B.  Vliet  presiding,  a Branch  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  111.,  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 14.  Present  as  guest  of  honor  to  enjoy  the  social 
period  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  was  H.  J. 
Tadema  Wielandt,  Vice  Consul  of  the  Netherlands  at 
Chicago. 

This  Spring’s  "Meeting  in  Holland,”  which  several 
Mid-West  members  plan  to  attend,  was  the  subject  of 
lively  discussion.  The  next  Branch  meeting,  the  place 
and  date  of  which  are  to  be  announced,  would  take 
place  after  the  return  of  those  making  the  European 
trip,  it  was  decided. 

Others  at  the  luncheon  were  Ellsworth  B.  Cregier, 
Alan  M.  Deyoe,  Wesley  Hardenbergh,  Arthur  J.  Heyer, 
Branch  Secretary;  F.  Walter  Van  Epps,  John  W.  Van 
Etten,  Jr.,  Jay  M.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Branch  Treasurer; 
Edward  C.  Vandenburgh,  Edward  C.  Vandenburgh,  III, 
Clifford  A.  Wiltsee,  and  Frederick  N.  Zabriskie. 


UNION  FETE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS.— The  annual 
dinner  celebrating  St.  Nicholas  Day  was  held  with  54 
members,  their  ladies  and  guests  present  at  the  Winfield 
Scott  Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Friday,  December  7. 
Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  presided.  He  introduced  parent 
Society  President  Vreeland,  Past  President  Van  Hoesen 
and  Trustees  Amerman,  Osterhoudt  and  Van  Pelt,  as 
well  as  the  principal  speaker,  Stanley  Sredzinski,  a 
former  city  official  of  Elizabeth,  whose  subject  was 
historic  bookplates. 

During  the  social  hour  the  assemblage  inspected  an 
exhibit  of  the  speaker’s  collection  of  rare  prints  and 
bookplates,  some  dating  back  to  the  16  th  century. 
Grace  spoken  by  Clement  deM.  Asbury,  Vice  President 
General  of  the  S.A.R.,  preceded  a bountiful  repast. 
As  the  dinner  neared  its  close  Dr.  Deyo  called  on 
President  Vreeland  and  Trustee  Van  Pelt,  who  extended 
greetings  in  behalf  of  the  parent  Society  and  Burgher 
Guard.  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  related  the  history  and  legend 
of  St.  Nicholas  whose  Dutch  name,  Sinterklaas,  has 
become  Santa  Claus  in  America.  Mr.  Sredzinski’s  ad- 
dress followed,  and  the  program  ended  with  Trustee 
Amerman’s  brief  remarks  on  Dutch  heraldry.  Other 
enjoyed  features  were  the  door-prize  raffle,  won  by 
Mr.  Van  Hoesen,  and  music  by  an  accordionist. 

Present  besides  the  foregoing  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Amerman,  Mrs.  C.  deM.  Asbury,  Col.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Crane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  de  Gise,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  de  Gise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dey,  Mrs.  G.  J. 
Deyo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Erickson,  Ralph  Hitchens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Keegan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lowe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Newkirk,  Jr. 

Also  Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt,  Miss  Fidelma  Sredzinski, 
Mrs.  S.  Sredzinski,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  L.  Terhune,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  Ulbrich,  J.  H.  Vander  Veer,  Sr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Van  Aken,  H.  W.  S.  Van  Arsdale,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Van  Inwegen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Van  Vliet,  F.  A.  Van  Winkle,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Voorhees,  and  Mrs.  V.  O.  Weeks. 

ACKERMAN  ASSOCIATION  IS  FORMED 

Nearly  200  descendants  of  David  Ackerman,  who 
emigrated  from  Holland  to  America  in  1662,  met  to 
establish  a family  association  at  historic  Old  Paramus 
Church,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  October  20.  After 
adopting  constitution  and  by-laws  the  gathering  elected 
David  H.  Ackerman,  of  New  Vernon,  president;  Mrs. 
Rosa  A.  Livingston,  Paramus,  vice-president;  Mrs.  R. 
Harold  Hills,  Mountain  Lakes,  recording  secretary; 
David  A.  Ackerman,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  treasurer;  and  Mrs. 
Marion  H.  Torrey,  Waldwick,  corresponding  secretary. 

Group  objectives  are  to  foster  fraternal  relations 
among  Ackerman  descendants,  to  further  the  study 
of  family  history  and  genealogy,  and  to  hold  reunions 
annually  in  October.  These  aims  and  other  constitu- 
tional provisions  were  adopted  after  discussion  led  by 
Samuel  H.  Ackerman,  who  also  presented  the  slate  of 
officers  for  election.  Registration,  and  a piano  prelude 
by  Mrs.  Andrew  Blauvelt,  preceded  the  meeting.  Rev. 
William  S.  Ackerman  offered  the  invocation,  and  Rev. 
Babinsky  of  Old  Paramus  Church  extended  greetings. 

The  afternoon  session,  following  a picnic  lunch, 
featured  the  address  by  Adrian  C.  Leiby,  of  Bergenfield, 
lawyer  and  historian  whose  new  book,  "The  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  the  Hackensack  Valley,”  has  just  been 
published  by  Rutgers  University  Press.  Other  highlights 
of  the  program  were  tours  of  the  church  and  of  the 
museum  of  Paramus  Historical  & Preservation  Society. 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


Milton  T.  Vander  Veer,  president  of  the  Lafayette 
National  Bank,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Van  Vleck  VosBurgh  in  November  was  appointed 
resident  representative  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  R.  W. 
Pressprich  & Co. 

John  H.  Brinckerhoff  is  a class  chairman  in  the 
alumni  giving  program  of  Polytechnic  Preparatory 
Country  Day  School. 

Franklin  M.  Depew  has  been  elected  to  the  council 
of  the  American  Bar  Association’s  section  on  corpora- 
tion, banking  and  business  law. 

Benjamin  L.  Blauvelt,  former  president  of  the  West- 
chester County  Branch,  celebrated  his  96th  birthday 
October  2. 

Wesley  B.  Van  Benschoten  in  October  completed 
his  term  of  office  as  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Automobile  Dealers  Association. 

Horace  F.  Banta  is  secretary  of  the  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Hospital  Association,  and  Spencer  T.  Snedecor, 
M.D.,  is  serving  on  its  board  of  governors. 

Richard  K.  Hoagland,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  artist,  gave 
a three-week  showing  last  Fall  of  five  of  his  oil  paintings 
at  Miller’s  Restaurant  in  Highland  Park. 

Walter  R.  Van  Riper  has  been  saddened  by  the 
death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Walter  Irving  Van  Riper,  on 
Friday,  November  2. 

Thomas  W.  Hopper  is  operating  vice-president  of 
Day  & Zimmermann,  Inc.,  consulting  engineers  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev.  William  J.  F.  Lydecker,  son  of  Past  President 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  K.  Lydecker,  in  October  assumed  his 
pastoral  duties  as  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

William  I.  Zabriskie  has  been  saddened  by  the 
death  on  November  29  of  his  father,  Edward  C. 
Zabriskie,  89,  for  nearly  30  years  principal  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School  here. 

Douglas  M.  Van  Riper  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Manhasset,  L.  L,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
vice-president  of  Nassau-North  Shore  chapter,  Eong 
Island  Real  Estate  Board. 

Julian  K.  Roosevelt,  race  committee  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  presented  prizes  for  the 
cruise  and  the  Spring  regatta,  at  the  Club’s  annual 
awards  dinner  November  8. 

Dudley  N.  Van  Kleeck  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  known  also  as  the  State  "Easter  Seal 
Society.” 

Earl  W.  Quick,  Westchester  insurance  executive,  in 
October  was  elected  to  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Orienta  Yacht  Club  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  by  reason 
of  his  many  years  of  service  to  the  club. 

Fred  V.  Ackerman  and  Ralph  E.  Van  Kleeck,  who 
are  directors  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  have  been  respectively  elected  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  association’s  Mid-Hudson 
chapter. 

A.  Ward  Schenck  after  a trip  by  single-engine  air- 
craft through  the  Caribbean  with  a friend  last  Fall  has 
returned  to  his  Ottawa,  111.,  home  by  way  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  Central  America. 

M.  L.  Van  Slyck,  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  vice-president  and 
director  of  two  national  wire  services.  Commodity  News 


Service  and  Transportation  News  Ticker,  now  resides 
in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Edward  S.  Van  Riper,  Kenyon  College  ’61,  and 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School,  Fort 
Holabird,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  serving  with  the  502nd 
Military  Intelligence  Battalion  in  Korea. 

Francis  R.  Schanck,  Jr.,  partner  of  Bacon,  Whipple 
& Co.,  Chicago  investment  firm,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Central  States  group  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America. 

David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr.,  senior  partner  in  the  in- 
vestment banking  firm  of  Van  Alstyne,  Noel  & Co. 
here,  formerly  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate 
and  a former  Acting  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in 
October  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Horace  Mann  School. 

Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
was  honored  as  a "Man  of  the  Year”  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Greater  New  York  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  November  12,  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  West  Side  Branch  where  he  is  on  the  board  of  man- 
agers and  youth  work  committee  chairman. 

George  E.  Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
University  board  of  trustees,  entrusted  the  university’s 
original  charter  of  1831  to  3 8 -year-old  Dr.  James 
M.  Hester  during  the  ceremonial  installation  of  Dr. 
Hester  as  N.Y.U.’s  11th  and  youngest  president  at 
Philharmonic  Hall  here  October  2 5. 

Robert  G.  Goelet,  who  helped  organize  the  current 
exhibition  here  of  17th  century  New  York  silversmiths’ 
work  (see  page  2),  asks  members  who  view  it  and  know 
of  other  pieces  by  these  smiths  that  are  not  exhibited, 
to  get  in  touch  with  him  promptly  since  the  permanent 
catalog  is  yet  to  be  completed. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert.  author  of  a widely  distrib- 
uted booklet,  "A  Brief  History  of  Bergen  County,”  was 
one  of  six  panelists  who  spoke  on  "Re-living  Bergen’s 
Past”  before  capacity  crowds  at  Garden  State  Plaza, 
Paramus,  N.  J.,  October  3 and  29  in  a forum  sponsored 
by  The  Record,  Hackensack  daily,  and  the  Bergen 
County  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Ralph  E.  Van  Kleeck,  consulting  engineer  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  besides  conducting  technical  and 
management  studies  for  Hudson  Valley  businesses  and 
industries,  is  making  fair-value  determinations  of  the 
water  properties  of  municipalities  comprising  the 
Dutchess  County  Water  District,  among  them  Pough- 
keepsie, Fishkill,  Tivoli,  Hyde  Park,  and  Rhinebeck. 

Ernest  R.  Acker,  board  chairman  of  Central  Hud- 
son Gas  & Electric  Corp.,  and  president  of  Empire  State 
Atomic  Development  Associates,  presented  a major 
paper  on  a program  for  obtaining  high  temperature 
steam  in  nuclear  power  plants,  before  the  Sixth  World 
Power  Conference  held  in  October,  with  nearly  1000 
representatives  present  from  5 9 nations,  at  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

John  J.  McCloy,  the  Society’s  Medalist  in  195  5, 
lawyer,  banker,  and  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany  in  1949-52,  was  named  by  President  Kennedy 
during  the  Cuban  crisis  in  October  to  head  a three-man 
task  force  charged  with  working  out  details  of  agree- 
ment needed  to  bring  about  removal  of  Soviet  missiles 
from  Cuba. 

Capt.  Richard  J.  Van  Deusen,  lawyer,  historian  and 
philatelist,  spoke  on  the  career  of  George  W.  Feather- 
stonehaugh  ( 1780-1866),  British  author  and  geographer 


Preview  of  Holland  and  Its  People 

by  Dr.  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  Medalist  of  the  Society,  1945. 


Visitors  to  Netherlands  this  Spring,  by 
observing  age-old  traits  and  activities, 
will  learn  more  of  great  Dutch  heritage. 

The  traveler  who  goes  abroad  must  surrender  some- 
thing of  his  own  self  before  he  can  fully  compre- 
hend a foreign  culture.  All  appreciation  of  what  is 
alien  demands  a sacrifice  from  the  appraiser.  But  this 
act  of  self-denial  yields  its  reward  in  the  discovery  of 
new  beauty  and  the  enrichment  of  one’s  spiritual  life. 

An  American  visiting  Holland  will  have  to  surrender 
his  love  and  admiration  of  bigness.  He  will  discover 
the  untruth  of  his  belief  that  bigger  is  synonymous  with 
better.  The  country  is  so  small  that  he  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  it  on  a map  of  the  world.  Four  times 
its  surface  is  equal  in  size  to  the  territory  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  the  visitor  will  find  that  the  Hol- 
lander within  the  limited  compass  of  his  country  does 
not  feel  small  or  intimidated.  The  late  Karel  Capek 
of  Czechoslovakia  once  went  on  a sightseeing  tour  to 
Holland  to  find  out  how  the  Dutch  people  dealt  v.fith 
this  trouble  of  smallness  that  made  his  own  countrymen 
decry  their  repubhc  for.  He  did  not  get  the  impression 
that  the  Hollanders  worried  much  over  that  probDm. 
He  noticed  that  they  had  developed  a technique  of  liv- 
ing harmoniously  adapted  to  the  diminutive  scale 
assigned  to  them. 

Nothing  in  Holland,  Capek  found,  is  overdone 
whether  in  architecture  or  in  the  way  of  living.  Quality 
is  stressed  rather  than  quantity.  The  national  ideal  is 
not  to  aim  at  sizes  but  grades.  "If  you  had  to  say  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  what  the  Dutch  are  distin- 
guished for,  you  would  not  think  of  anythin"  huve 
but  of  the  fine,  unusual,  and  almost  perfect  quality  of 
most  things  they  produce”.  That  was  the  lesson  and 
the  consolation  that  Capek  wanted  to  convey  through 
his  Letters  from  Holland  to  those  countrymen  of  his  who 
were  worried  by  the  lilliputian  size  of  their  country  and 
the  national  insignificance  they  feared  would  result 
from  it.  "I  cannot  help  feeling,”  he  conc'uded,  "that 
this  small  nation  on  the  Rhine  delta  has  acted  like  Mary 
in  the  Bible:  it  has  chosen  the  better  part”. 

This  high  quality  of  the  Hollander’s  workmanship 
is  due  to  the  precarious  position  in  which  his  land  is 
placed  by  providence.  Having  to  compete  in  an  envious 
world  with  rivals  economically  much  stronger  than  him- 
self, he  must  improve  the  products  of  his  skiU  and  in- 
genuity by  putting  the  stamp  of  high  quality  on  them. 
He  is  a painstaking  worker  and  pays  close,  almost 
finicky,  attention  to  every  detail.  The  Dutch  adjective 
klein,  meaning  small  or  little,  is  etymologically  identical 
with  the  English  word  clean.  And  indeed,  to  the  Dutch- 
man’s way  of  thinkin",  love  of  cleanliness  is,  not  next 
to  godliness,  but  creative  of  beaut3^  His  lanvuage  ex- 
presses that  thought  in  a different  way:  the  word  schoon 
has  the  twofold  meaning  of  clean  and  beautiful.  With 
constant  dusting  and  scrubbing  and  rubbing  and  polish- 
in"  the  housewife  in  Holland  keeps  her  home  clean  and 
a pleasure  to  the  eye.  Saturday  is  a nation-wide  schoon- 
maakdag,  that  is,  cleanmaking  day.  Then  even  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  house  gets  a good  scrubbing. 

Tn  the  nineteenth  century  agriculture,  market  garden- 
ing, dairy  farming,  and  livestock  breeding  were  the 
country’s  chief  sources  of  revenue.  But  gradually  in- 


dustrial production  began  to  outstrip  the  production 
of  the  farm  lands.  Today  a much  larger  percentage  of 
the  population  is  employed  in  the  country’s  factories 
and  v/orkshops.  The  late  war  and  the  loss  of  colonies  in 
the  East  Indies  impelled  the  Dutch  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  increased  industrial  production  and  export. 

They  have  been  successful  in  this  beyond  the  most 
optimistic  expectations.  The  leader  in  this  industrial 
development  is  the  Philips  concern.  It  started  from  a 
simple  workshop  where  lamps  were  made  in  the  early 
1890’s  in  the  then  unimportant  town  of  Eindhoven  in 
the  province  of  North  Brabant.  Since  then  the  concern 
has  grown  into  an  international  federation  of  industries, 
though  it  is  still  controlled  from  its  nerve  centre  at 
Eindhoven.  Two  thirds  of  its  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  employees  live  and  work  in  countries  other 
than  the  Netherlands.  The  company  still  makes  lamps, 
but  also  electric  light  bulbs  and  radios  and  television 
sets  and  anything  in  the  field  of  electronics  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  intricate  and  most  sensitive  devices. 

Holland’s  textile  industry  is  centered  in  Twente, 
which  is  the  southeast  corner  of  the  province  of  Over- 
ijsel;  the  manufacture  of  ceramics  in  Delft;  in  Amster- 
dam diamond  cutters  and  dealers  are  at  work;  in 
Schiedam,  between  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  the  distillers 
of  Holland’s  gin.  The  name  of  the  town  has  in  some 
cases  become  the  name  of  its  product,  delft  meaning 
glazed  earthenware  and  schiedam  meaning  gin.  Yet 
glazed  earthenv/are  is  being  made  in  other  towns  of 
Holland,  in  Gouda,  Maastricht,  and  Amsterdam,  and 
distilleries  are  not  the  monopoly  of  Schiedam.  One  of 
the  most  popular  gins  now  on  the  market  is  called 
Bokma,  for  the  firm  that  makes  it  and  this  is  located  in 
Leeuwarden,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Friesland. 
Another  old-established  firm  is  that  of  Lucas  Bols  in 
Amsterdam,  and  equally  famous  is  the  one  of  Wynandts 
Fockink.  whose  liqueur  shop  in  the  Pijlsteeg  at  Amster- 
dam i'  a show  place  that  no  gourmet  and  connoisseur 
should  fail  to  visit. 

Ho'land’s  "in  is  an  appetizer.  Dutchmen  partake  of 
it  before  their  evening  dinner,  never  at  any  other  time. 
Before  the  second  World  War  women  never  touched 
it,  but  I have  noticed  that  nowadays  they  are  not  averse 
to  it.  It  is  a strong  but  wholesome  drink.  It  will  not 
give  you  a headache. 

TT  he  sun  is  not  a frequent  visitor  in  Holland.  The 
atmosphere  is  humid  and  the  vapors  that  rise  from  the 
rain-soaked  grasslands  weave  a curtain  of  mist  that  its 
rays  cannot  always  pierce.  The  Dutch  find  a substitute 
for  the  lack  of  its  glow  in  their  love  of  flowers.  They 

The  Author. — Born  in  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  Dr. 
Barnouw  attended  the  Municipal  Gymnasium  there,  studied 
Anglistics  at  Berlin,  and  received  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1902  at  the  age  of  25.  Beudes  serving  as  The 
Nation's  correspondent  at  The  Hague  during  191.1-19,  he 
taught  in  that  city’s  Municipal  Gymnasium,  1902-19,  and 
lectured  at  Leyden,  1907-13.  He  came  tn  the  United  States 
in  1919,  and  for  two  years  was  associate  edhor  of  The  Weekly 
Review.  In  1921  he  was  appointed  Queen  Wilhelmina  professor 
of  history,  lan.guage  and  literature  of  the  Netherlands  at 
Columbia  University,  becoming  professor  emeiitus  in  1948. 
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with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  and 
of  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau. 
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are  cheap  in  Holland,  much  cheaper  than  in  the 
florists’  stores  in  New  York.  You  can  buy  them  from 
pushcarts  in  the  street,  and  in  the  region  of  the  bulb 
fields  between  Haarlem  and  Leiden  they  are  treated  as 
offal  by  the  nurserymen,  whose  profit  is  not  in  the  sale 
of  the  flowers  but  of  the  bulbs. 

April  and  May  are  the  right  months  for  visiting  that 
region.  The  gorgeous  blooms  attract  crowds  of  sight- 
seers on  bicycles  and  in  motorcars.  The  cyclists  come 
away  from  the  show  with  garlands  of  blooms  around 
their  necks.  For  a liberal  tip  to  the  picker  you  can 
obtain  a large  bunch  to  take  home.  The  crocuses  are 
the  earliest  risers,  then  follow  the  hyacinths,  and  the 
tulips  are  the  late  comers.  When  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom  the  fields  look  like  parade  grounds  where  regi- 
ments in  gorgeous  uniforms  of  various  colors  stand 
arrayed  in  serried  ranks.  It  is  a unique  spectacle,  but 
it  does  not  show  you  how  these  flowers  can  be  arranged 
to  advantage  in  your  own  garden.  The  nurserymen 
will  demonstrate  that  at  De  Keukenbof  near  the  village 
of  Sassenheim,  an  old  estate  that  they  have  turned  into 
an  open-air  showplace  where  the  visitors  can  see  the 
effect  of  the  blooms  in  garden  surroundings. 

In  Aalsmeer,  further  north  near  the  city  of  Haarlem, 
the  nurserymen  do  not  treat  their  flowers  as  offal.  Here 
they  are  cut  for  shipping  by  air  to  the  large  cities  of 
Europe  and  even  to  New  York.  They  do  not  grow 
bulb  flowers  but  roses,  dahlias,  lilacs,  begonias,  asters, 
chrysanthemums.  Each  Aalsmeer  nursery  is  surrounded 
by  water  and  sends  its  product  by  flat-bottom  barges 
to  the  auction  house.  No  voice  is  heard  there  except 
the  auctioneer’s.  He  stands  on  a platform  underneath 
a huge  dial  which  is  studded  with  little  electrical  bulbs, 
as  many  as  there  are  seats  on  the  amphitheatre  that 
faces  the  dial.  The  auctioneer  in  this  "Dutch  auction” 
starts  by  demanding  a high  price  and,  if  nobody  bids, 
he  lowers  it  until  some  one  in  the  amphitheatre  presses 
the  button  in  front  of  him,  whereupon  the  correspond- 
ing bulb  on  the  dial  lights  up  and  clinches  the  deal. 
In  other  words,  the  first  bid  is  a purchase,  there  is  no 
outbidding.  Thus  in  a very  short  time  thousands  of 
sheafs  of  flowers  are  sold  in  a couple  of  hours. 

Another  equally  picturesque  market  is  the  Eriday 
cheese  market  at  Alkmaar.  That  also  is  a favorite  spec- 
tacle with  tourists.  They  must  go  there  early,  for  all 
the  business  is  done  before  noon.  The  barges  that  carry 
the  ball-shaped  cheeses  to  the  city  are  moored  along  the 
quay  in  front  of  the  weighhouse,  where  porters  wearing 
headgear  of  various  colours  await  their  arrival.  The 
cheeses  are  tossed  by  a man  on  the  barge  to  a porter  on 
the  quay,  always  two  at  a time,  and  the  catcher  never 
misses.  The  porters  pile  the  balls  on  stretchers  and  run 
them,  in  a peculiar  gait,  to  the  weighhouse.  When  the 
weights  have  been  determined  and  the  sales  have  been 
made,  the  cheeses  arc  carried  back  to  the  quay  and  rolled 
along  chutes  into  the  hold,  where  the  tossers,  now  acting 
as  catchers,  deposit  them  in  tidy  rows. 

The  Hollander  is  a stubborn  individualist.  He  is 
anything  but  a yes-man,  he  loves  to  dissent.  That 
probably  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  scenery  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  tourist  to  see  a great  many 
sights  within  a small  compass.  No  town  resembles  an- 
other town.  Of  course,  they  all  have  canals;  without 
them  the  Dutch  cannot  be  happy.  They  dug  one  even 
on  Manhattan  Island,  which  gave  its  name  to  Canal 
Street.  But  each  town  built  its  canals  in  its  own  way. 
In  Utrecht  the  streets  on  either  side  of  them  rise  high 


above  the  water  level,  in  Delft  they  are  extremely  nar- 
row, so  that  the  trees  that  line  them  form  an  arch  of 
foliage  above  the  water;  in  Dordrecht  the  houses  rise 
out  of  the  water  as  in  Venice;  in  Amsterdam  the  canals 
run  in  a semicircle  around  its  medieval  centre.  A sight- 
seeing trip  by  canal  boat  through  the  city  is  the  best 
way  to  get  to  know  Amsterdam.  The  city’s  beauty  is 
most  striking  when  it  is  viewed  from  the  water. 

I was  born  on  one  of  these  canals,  the  oldest  one  in 
its  medieval  centre,  and  I never  fail  to  go  and  look  at 
the  house  that  was  my  birthplace  whenever  I pay  a 
nostalgic  visit  to  my  native  city.  In  spirit  I shall 
accompany  the  group  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  and  wish  them  Dutch 
cheer  and  un-Dutch  sunshine  on  their  travels. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 

who  helped  negotiate  the  Ashburton-Webster  treaty  of 
1842  and  to  determine  the  U.S. -Canadian  boundary 
thereunder,  before  the  Schenectady  County  Historical 
Society,  October  27. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrotick  in  October  retired  from  of- 
fice after  serving  three  years  as  president  of  the  Ulster 
County  Historical  Society. 

George  O.  Zabriskie ’s  history  of  the  Zabriskie  family 
in  America,  covering  about  18,5  00  descendants  of 
Albert  Zabriskie,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Hol- 
land in  1662,  is  to  be  published  in  some  1600  pages  in 
two  volumes  this  Spring. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Van  Kleeck,  New  York  State  assistant 
commissioner  of  education,  was  honored  as  "State  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year”  at  a dinner  in  Albany,  December  8, 
the  plaque  presented  citing  him  for  "unselfish  devotion 
to  his  many  responsibilities  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  as  well  as  in  community  and  civic  affairs.” 

Domine  Ernest  R.  Palen  and  Mrs.  Palen  attended 
the  60th  wedding  anniversary  celebration  honoring  Mrs. 
Palen’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eerris  J.  Davis  of  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  held  at  the  home  of  the  Davis’  other  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Burton  L.  Haver,  in  Kingston,  November  27. 
The  Davises  have  four  grandchildren  and  13  great- 
grandchildren. 

George  A.  Brokaw,  Jr.,  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Ryukyu  Electric  Power  Corp.,  an  instrumentality  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  has 
been  cited  by  Okinawan  public  officials  for  his  pioneer 
rural  electrification  work  which,  besides  aiding  produc- 
tion of  sugar  cane  and  other  agricultural  commodities, 
has  materially  improved  the  islanders’  living  standards. 

Charles  Vanderveer,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Vanderveer 
are  parents  of  Charles  Vanderveer  3d,  whose  marriage 
to  Miss  Natalie  A.  Lunn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  S.  Lunn  of  Hempstead,  L.  L,  took  place  in  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation,  Garden  City, 
November  10. 

Gerrit  A.  Lydecker  and  Mrs.  Lydecker  are  parents 
of  Miss  Nancy  Jo  Lydecker,  who  became  the  bride  of 
Army  Lt.  Thomas  G.  Jones,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Jones  of  Darien,  Conn.,  at  St.  John’s  Church, 
Darien,  September  8.  The  bride  is  an  alumna  of 
Wellesley  College,  class  of  ’61;  the  bridegroom,  Cornell 
’61,  is  stationed  at  Eort  Knox,  Ky. 

Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer  and  Mrs.  Van  der  Veer 
are  parents  of  Air  Eorce  Lt.  T.  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Jr., 
who  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carole  Jean 
Heckler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Heckler  of 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Travel  Tips  for  April  Argonauts 

by  Lewis  Beck  Sebring,  Jr.,  Traveler  and  Historian. 


Last  in  series  of  three  articles  based 
on  ^^Meeting  in  Holland”  the  Society  is 
sponsoring  for  membership  this  Spring. 

At  this  late  date,  only  three  short  months  before  the 
start  of  the  Holland  Society’s  "Great  Expedition 
of  ’63,”  undoubtedly  everyone  who  plans  to  go  has 
completed  arrangements  and  is  on  the  verge  of  final 
packing,  thus  rendering  quite  unnecessary  any  attempt 
such  as  this  to  be  helpful  with  a few  last-minute  travel 
tips.  However,  on  the  theory  that  there  just  might  be 
a few  procrastinators  (heaven  forbid),  or  that  (more 
likely)  there  are  some  “first  timers”  who  might  be  a 
bit  confused,  we  make  bold  to  offer  the  following 
thoughts,  suggestions,  hints  and  ideas  for  whatever 
they  may  be  worth: 

Firstly,  of  course,  is  the  matter  of  passage,  but  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  flight  arrangements  made  by  the 
Travel  Committee  you  have  to  do  nothing  but  write  a 
couple  of  checks  and  fill  in  some  forms,  meantime,  of 
course,  carefully  reading  any  and  all  communications 
and  instructions  sent  by  said  committee.  Should  there 
be  any  old  stodges  who,  like  the  writer,  still  prefer  in 
this  Jet  Age  to  travel  by  ship,  there  are  some  sailings 
from  New  York  that  would  bring  them  into  the 
Netherlands  in  time  to  meet  the  air  party  on  arrival. 
Any  good  travel  agent  can  furnish  the  information  or, 
if  you  are  near  New  York  or  other  large  cities,  you 
can  drop  into  the  offices  of  various  steamship  lines  and 
make  inquiries. 

For  travel  beyond  the  Netherlands,  you  already  have 
received  from  the  Travel  Committee  the  comprehensive 
list  of  possibilities  drawn  up  by  the  committee’s  travel 
agency;  you  can  also,  of  course,  choose  the  tours  of  any 
other  agency,  such  as  American  Express,  or  you  can 
arrange  for  independent  travel,  making  your  own 
arrangements.  The  time  is  rather  short  for  that  now, 
however. 

But  whatever,  don’t  try  to  see  all  of  Europe  in  one 
trip;  make  it  concise  and  selective  this  time,  and  be 
sure  to  allow  time  to  see  the  people  of  each  country 
you  visit,  not  just  the  museums  and  old  cathedrals. 
You’ll  find  "the  people”  in  the  parks,  the  theaters,  the 
middle-class  restaurants  and  snack  bars  (for  instance, 
"Broodje  met  Kootje”  — pronounced  roughly,  and 
quickly,  "broh-cha  met  koh-cha”  — in  Amsterdam,  a 
scene  of  pandemonium  as  they  serve  nothing  but  sand- 
wiches, or  "broodjes”),  in  the  second-  or  third-class 
railway  carriages,  and  strangely  enough,  among  other 
places,  in  the  homes! 

Secondly,  if  you  haven’t  already  attended  to  it,  make 
application  for  your  passport  and  the  little  yellow  vac- 
cination certificate  card  without  which,  properly  filled 
out,  you  cannot  get  back  into  the  U.S.A.  If  you  are 
in  or  near  New  York  or  certain  other  cities,  you  can 
visit  a government  passport  agency,  if  in  smaller  cities 
or  towns,  go  to  the  nearest  county  clerk.  And  don’t 
worry  about  the  passport  picture  you’ll  have  to  have 
taken;  it  will  look  terrible  anyway,  and  the  fact  that  it 
never  looks  like  the  bearer  has  never,  in  the  writer’s 
experience,  appeared  to  bother  any  immigration  official 

A biographical  note  of  Mr.  Sebring,  a member  since  1934, 
appeared  in  the  October  1962  de  Halve  Maen  on  page  5. 


in  any  country. 

As  to  whether  husband  and  wife  should  have  one  or 
two  passports,  bear  this  in  mind:  if  the  two  will  always 
remain  together,  one  document  will  be  fine,  but  if  one 
goes  out  for  a bit  of  photography  or  wandering  while 
one’s  better  half  goes  shopping,  it  would  be  embar- 
rassing if  each  did  not  have  his  or  her  own,  just  in  case. 
The  writer  personally  likes  the  "each  his  own”  arrange- 
ment, but  it’s  a matter  of  opinion,  plus  ten  dollars  for 
each  additional  passport. 

Regarding  visas  for  the  various  countries  you  might 
visit,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  will  be  required  for  the 
ones  on  this  trip,  unless  you’re  going  on  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  some  such.  A Travel  Committee  circular  of 
last  October  covered  all  this  information  as  well  as 
data  on  foreign  currencies,  approximate  hotel  rates, 
tipping,  etc. 


T hirdly,  baggage!  This  is  exclamation-pointed  be- 
cause it  merits  it;  no  matter  how  heavenly  the  areas 
into  which  you  are  going  may  be,  you  can  make  or 
break  a trip  with  baggage  — too  much,  never  too  little. 
A brief  case  and  an  overnight  bag  would  be  ideal,  plus 
of  course  the  inevitable  camera  gadget  bag  (and  by  the 
way,  buy  your  film  in  this  country  before  leaving),  but 
even  extra  men’s  socks  seem  to  take  up  space,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lady’s  various  dresses,  shoes,  handbags, 
and  what  have  you.  Just  hold  it  down  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  remember  that  things  can  be  bought  in 
the  places  you  are  going.  And  leave  out  travel  irons, 
electric  hair  dryers,  automatic  shoe  polishers  and  such, 
as  offered  in  the  "you  simply  must  have  these”  ads. 
It’s  amazing  what  human  beings  can  do  nit  bout,  as 
those  of  us  who  have  been  wrecked  on  coral  atolls  have 
discovered. 


The  baggage  problem  will  be  solved  nicely  for  those 
going  by  plane,  for  you  can’t  get  a whole  automobile 
trunk  full  of  wardrobe  into  that  limited  baggage  allow- 
ance, and  yet,  even  44  or  so  pounds  get  pretty  heavy 
when  you  have  to  carry  them  the  length  of  one  of  those 
European  railway  station  platforms.  The  best  advice 
we  can  give  is  this:  never  take  anything  you  can’t 
carry  easily  in  your  two  hands,  preferably  in  one  hand, 
leaving  the  other  free  to  gesticulate  as  you  talk. 

And  that  brings  up,  fourthly,  the  matter  of  knowing, 
or  at  least  trying  to  learn,  a little  something  of  the 
languages  of  the  countries  you  plan  to  visit.  Books 
have  been  written  on  this,  so  we  can’t  cover  much  in  a 
couple  of  sentences.  Frankly,  the  best  way  is  to  listen 
and  learn  — common  little  bywords,  greetings,  fare- 
wells, etc.  It  all  helps. 

As  the  writer  pointed  out  in  an  article  last  July 
("Ancestor-Hunting  in  Holland”),  knowing  how  to 
say  "thank  you”  and  "please,”  the  alphabet,  and  num- 
bers up  to  10,  helps  a lot  in  getting  along  in  any 
"foreign”  country.  And  always  remember  the  visitor 
in  that  country  is  the  "foreigner.”  Sometimes  we 
Yanks  have  a tendency  to  forget  that,  with  our  big 
ideas  about  “the  American  way.”  There  are  other 
ways,  you  know,  even  in  little  Holland. 

In  these  months  before  take-off  you  can  easily  pick 
up  useful  Dutch  words  and  phrases.  The  pocket-size 
"Say  It  in  Dutch”  issued  at  75  cents  by  Dover  Publi- 
cations (180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14)  answers  the 
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purpose.  Covering  pronunciation  (quite  important, 
this)  and  a multitude  of  likely-to-be-encountered  situ- 
ations, the  15  6-page  vade-mecum  or  others  like  it  will 
really  help.  For  those  with  time  for  systematic  study 
are  excellent  grammars  such  as  "Introduction  to 
Dutch,”  by  William  Z.  Shetter  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (The  Hague:  Nijhoff,  2d  ed.,  1961),  dis- 
tributed at  $3.00  by  G.  G.  Haagens,  26  Pondfield  Road, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Consider  language  records,  too. 
Some  of  these  are  quite  elaborate;  others  restricted  to 
basics,  such  as  the  "Say  It  Correctly”  (Dutch)  record 
and  explanatory  booklet  Dover  issues  at  one  dollar. 

Orienting  oneself  ahead  of  time,  too,  will  make  your 
trip  to  Holland  and  among  the  Dutch  much  more  mean- 
ingful. One  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  do  a little  reading 
(if  you  haven’t  already).  Admirable  for  this  purpose 
is  Dr.  Barnouw’s  "The  Land  and  People  of  Holland” 
(Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1961),  reviewed  in  last  Jan- 
uary’s de  Halve  Macrt.  For  a compact  and  beautifully 
written  work  that  catches  the  essence  of  Holland’s  past 
and  present,  this  little  book  is  unsurpassed.  Also  recom- 
mended for  the  historically-minded  (and  the  April 
travel  group  surely  fits  that  category)  is  "The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  by  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
Although  lengthy.  Motley’s  classic  study  reads  as  well 
today  as  when  first  published  over  a century  ago. 

And  now,  fifthly,  to  the  few  thousand  other  things 
that  could  be  discussed  in  an  article  of  this  kind:  auto 
rental  and  driving  in  Europe  (becoming  increasingly 
popular)  ; u hcif  to  take  in  the  minimum  baggage  above 
mentioned;  what,  when,  where  and  how  to  tip;  the  how, 
what  and  why  of  currency  (except  in  England,  it’s 
mostly  in  the  decimal  system  and  therefore  easy  for 
Yanks  to  figure  once  they’ve  learned  the  relation  of 
local  units  to  the  dollar)  ; local  customs,  etc. 

Well,  for  a quick,  condensed  appraisal  get  "New 
Horizons,”  the  guidebook  issued  at  two  dollars  by  Pan 
American  Airways  (P.O.  Box  1111,  New  York  17); 
it  will  be  a real  help.  Then  browse  your  best  local 
travel  book  counters  and  after  careful  examination, 
pick  up  a couple  of  the  most  all-around  tomes  — not 
by  fancy  covers,  but  by  practical  contents.  Keep  in 
mind  Dutch  sources  for  travel  materials,  especially  KLM 
(609  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17),  and  Netherlands 
National  Tourist  Office  (1  East  5 3rd  Street,  New  York 
22).  Then  ask  your  travel  agent,  or  the  Travel  Com- 
mittee’s agency.  Lastly,  but  avoid  if  possible,  ask  well- 
meaning  but  opinionated  friends  — you  can  get  into  all 
sorts  of  confusion  by  listening  to  them. 

And  P.S.  The  annual  travel  sections  of  the  New 
York  and  other  big  papers  are  usually  out  around  early 
March.  Watch  for  them;  they  can  be  very  helpful. 

VOYAGERS  PREPARE  FOR  DUTCH  DINNERS 

Traditionally  noted  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  at  dinners,  Holland  promises  many  a rare  treat  for 
those  going  abroad  this  Spring.  Travelers  should  pre- 
pare accordingly,  keeping  in  mind  a banquet  given  the 
Holland  Society  party  in  Rotterdam  on  August  16, 
1 888,  the  menu  of  which  follows: 

Spijslijst  (or  list  of  courses):  Koninginnesoep ; Gehakt  Kip- 
penvleesch  in  Korst ; Zalm  met  Ilollandsche  Saus;  Ossenhaas 
met  Groenten;  Kalfslappen,  Pomiiadour-stijI ; Kippenpastei, 
TouloiisestijI ; Kalfszwezerik ; Artisjokken  met  Saus;  Gebraden 
Snijipen;  Gestoofde  \'riicbten;  Versche  Kreeft ; Sla;  Maria 
Theresia  Podding;  Ijs;  Vruchten ; Nagcrecht, 

U'ijiini  (wines):  Hleeke  Sherry;  Saiiterncs  Wijn;  Chateau  de 
Cantemerle,  1S77;  Marquis  de  Terme  Margaux,  1878;  Bour- 
gogne Chamhertin;  Rudesheimer  Berg,  1887;  Champagne 
Mumm  Extra  I9ry;  Champagne  T.ouis  Roederer. 


Key  Dates  in  History  of  Albany 

Statements  getting  into  print  about  Albany’s  early 
history  illustrate  the  fact  that  error  can  trip  the  un- 
wary writer  who  ventures  into  this  field  without  check- 
ing the  sources.  For  remarks  occasionally  appear  to 
the  effect  that  Beverwyck  began  before  Fort  Orange, 
or  both  started  simultaneously,  or  at  any  rate  co-existed 
side  by  side  going  back  to  the  1630’s;  no  part  of  which 
seems  true.  And  sometimes  the  assertion  is  made  that  in 
1624  Kilian  van  Rensselaer  sent  over  the  families  that 
founded  Fort  Orange;  which  also  appears  incorrect. 

Beverwyck,  now  Albany,  was  not  "later  Fort  Orange,” 
as  stated  in  a recent  newspaper  account.  The  Fort 
Orange  name  preceded  the  Beverwyck  name  by  28 
years.  And  when  in  1620  the  Heinekens  brewery  w^as 
founded  in  the  Netherlands,  this  was  not  "four  years 
before  the  Dutch  patroon  sent  the  pioneer  settlers  here.” 

The  settlers  did  come  to  what  is  now  Albany  and  did 
establish  Fort  Orange  just  four  years  later,  in  1624,  but 
they  were  sent  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  The 
first  settlers  sent  by  the  patroon,  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer, 
arrived  in  163  0.  They  settled  in  the  area  surrounding 
the  hamlet  of  Fort  Orange  on  the  north,  south  and  west 
and  especially  to  the  east,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

A review  of  major  early  dates  would  be  as  follows: 

1540.  French  traders  (not  settlers)  were  in  vicinity 
of  present-day  Albany,  on  the  river,  just  south  of  the 
present  city. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson  and  the  Halve  Macii,  sailing 
for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  arrived  at  a loca- 
tion in  the  river  probably  just  north  of  the  present  city, 
September  19,  1609,  new  style. 

1614.  Dutch  traders  (not  settlers)  were  located, 
and  continued  for  several  years,  at  what  is  now  the  south 
end  of  Albany. 

1624.  Arrival  of  the  18  families  — the  first  settlers. 
These  were,  says  Wassenaer,  the  contemporary  historian, 
"mostly  Walloons”  and  had  been  sent  from  Holland  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  They  were  French- 
speaking  Protestants  from  the  Low  Countries,  mostly 
from  the  provinces  on  the  border  between  France  and 
the  area  which  in  18  30  became  Belgium. 

The  English  Pilgrims  living  at  Leyden  in  the  Nether- 
lands had  sought  some  years  before  to  come  to  what  is 
now  New  York  State.  When  they  were  denied  permis- 
sion, they  went  instead  in  1620  to  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Walloons  sent  out  from  Holland  in  1624 
built  a fort  and  named  it  and  the  tiny  settlement  around 
it  "Fort  Orange,”  a year  earlier  than  the  settlement  of 
New  Amsterdam. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Fort  Orange  settlement  was  also 
called  the  "Fuyck”  at  times.  This  was  because  the  two 
little  streets  along  which  the  first  tiny  huts  were  built 
were  not  parallel  but  tended  to  converge,  resulting  in  a 
'i.'ape  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  funnel-shaped 
Dutch  fishing  net  chat  is  called  a fuyck. 

1630.  The  first  settlers  for  the  patroonship  of  Rens- 
selaerswyck  arrived.  This  was  the  only  successful 
patroonship  and,  after  the  English  occupation,  it  was 
called  a "manor”  and  the  patroons  were  then  called 
"Lords  of  the  Manor.” 

1652.  Strained  relations  between  the  patroonship  and 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  director-general  of  New  Netherland, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  other 
factors  resulted  in  his  establishment  of  the  name  "Bever- 
(Conthiued  on  Page  14) 
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The  Settlement  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey 

by  Richard  H.  Amerman,  Editor  de  Halve  Maen. 


Area  that  40  years  of  Company  rule  left 
only  thinly  occupied  up  to  1664,  peopled 
by  Puritans  of  ^^Repuhlic  of  Neiv  Haven.” 

(Author’s  foreword:  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Heidgerd,  trustee  of  the  village  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  and  secretary  of  the  Huguenot  Historical  Society, 
for  permission  to  utilize  his  extensive  researches  in  early 
New  Jersey  history.  Information  derived  therefrom, 
which  greatly  aided  in  preparing  this  article,  is  acknowl- 
edged with  appreciation.) 

As  one  of  the  first  four  counties  to  be  created  soon 
after  Dutch  rule  ended  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Essex  County  originally  embraced  a large 
area  from  which  portions  were  later  taken  in  setting 
off  no  less  than  six  other  countries.  And  while  the 
Hollanders  from  their  flourishing  town  of  Bergen  and 
by  migration  from  localities  east  of  the  Hudson  formed 
an  influential  element  throughout  the  region,  Essex 
County  was  largely  settled  during  and  after  1666  by 
colonists  from  Connecticut  who  transplanted  a theo- 
cratic system  of  local  government  notably  akin  to  that 
which  for  so  many  years  had  flourished  in  Puritan  New 
England. 

In  40  years  of  relatively  undisturbed  possession  of 
lands  stretching  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Rivers,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  scarcely  made 
the  most  of  its  opportunity.  From  1621  when  chartered 
with  virtually  sovereign  powers  by  the  States  General 
to  the  time  of  Stuyvesant’s  reluctant  capitulation  in 
1664,  the  Company  sought  to  make  money  rather  than 
to  promote  colonization.  In  this  it  followed  mercan- 
tilist practice  widely  accepted  then  among  leading 
nations  of  Europe;  Dutch  experience  here,  in  fact,  par- 
alleled in  many  ways  that  of  the  early  French  in  Canada. 
The  English  became  dominant  largely  because  circum- 
stances at  home  forced  thousands  of  able  men  to  migrate 
to  America  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 

Consistent  with  Dutch  policy,  Bergen,  the  place  first 
settled  by  Europeans  in  New  Jersey  began  as  a trading 
post,  possibly  as  early  as  1618  although  no  records  sur- 
vive to  attest  the  date.  Supplementing  commercial  acti- 
vity at  Bergen,  Dutch  traders  ranged  through  the  in- 
terior in  search  of  valuable  peltries  of  beaver,  otter, 
mink,  sable  and  marten,  while  Dutch  mariners  investi- 
gated coastal  areas.  Very  few  men  were  engaged  in 
these  enterprises,  however,  nor  did  their  number  im- 
mediately increase  after  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Orange  in  1624  and  New  Amsterdam  in  1625. 

Although  constant  in  its  pursuit  of  elusive  trade 
gains,  the  Company  did  recognize  the  need  for  settlers 
to  hold  the  land.  It  was  unable  to  discover  a formula 
for  attracting  large-scale  immigration  from  prosperous 
V atria,  however,  and  its  patroonship  device  was  nowhere 
successful  except  at  Rensselaerswyck  in  upstate  New 
York.  At  least  three  patroonships  were  attempted  in 
New  Jersey.  That  of  Michael  Pauw,  covering  present- 
day  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Staten  Island,  lasted  from 

Richard  H.  Amerman,  editor  since  19S8  and  previously  in 
1941-42,  was  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  with  honors 
in  history  and  from  New  York  Law  School.  A member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  who  served  in  Army  Intelligence  in  WW  II,  he 
was  Bergen  Branch  president  and  Burgher  Guard  captain. 
He  lives  in  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  with  his  wife  and  four  sons. 


1630  to  1637.  The  grant  to  Myndert  Myndertse  van 
der  Heer  Nederhorst  in  1641,  of  lands  extending  from 
Essex  northward  toward  Tappan,  failed  to  attain  per- 
manency because  of  Indian  troubles.  The  same  result 
attended  David  Pietersen  de  Vries’  efforts  to  establish 
"Vriesendael”  in  northern  New  Jersey  in  the  1640’s. 

Indian  wars  in  1643-45  and  165  5,  during  the  director- 
ships of  William  Kieft  and  Peter  Stuyvesant,  definitely 
checked  Dutch  expansion  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  of 
these  nearly  wiped  out  New  Netherland  altogether;  the 
second  forced  settlers  in  and  near  Bergen  to  flee  to  New 
Amsterdam  for  safety  while  the  Indians  burnt  homes 
and  buildings.  With  tranquillity  restored  the  pioneers 
returned  and  built  a protective  palisade  at  Bergen,  which 
in  1661  became  a Dutch  municipality.  When  a raiding 
English  fleet  under  Colonel  Richard  Nicoll  seized  New 
Netherland  four  years  later,  however,  most  of  the 
region  remained  uninhabited  by  white  men. 

Possessing  American  colonies  with  an  estimated 

100.000  English  population  in  1664  (as  against  less  than 

10.000  Hollanders  in  New  Netherland),  England’s 
rulers  were  not  slow  to  capitalize  upon  their  opportunity 
here.  Months  before  Nicoll’s  expedition  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam,  in  fact,  Charles  II,  in  a time  of  piping 
peace  and  with  characteristic  unconcern  for  the  rights 
of  others,  had  granted  the  whole  Dutch  domain  to  his 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  for  whom  the  province 
and  its  principal  city  were  re-named.  The  duke  in  turn 
conveyed  Jersey  lands  to  two  friends  and  adherents 
from  the  Parliamentary  wars  of  the  1640’s,  John  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  The 
region  took  its  name  from  the  Channel  island  of  Jersey, 
ancestral  home  of  the  Carterets.  Soon  the  lords  pro- 
prietors divided  their  estate,  Carteret  taking  the  north- 
ern portion  (known  as  East  Jersey)  and  Berkeley  the 
southern  (or  West  Jersey). 

The  Dutch-speaking  Nicoll,  first  English  governor 
and  an  eminently  just  man,  not  only  confirmed  the 
Dutch  in  their  holdings  but  administered  "the  Duke’s 
laws”  with  tact  and  moderation.  Acting  to  develop 
the  Jersey  area  before  he  learned  of  the  ducal  grant, 
however,  Nicoll  issued  patents  to  some  80  persons  for 
lands  west  of  the  Achter  Koll,  or  Back  Bay  (the  present 
Newark  Bay  and  land  "back”  of  the  bay),  in  a well- 
intentioned  move  which  for  more  than  a century  gave 
rise  to  legal  disputes  with  those  holding  titles  from  the 
proprietors.  Although  adamant  in  refusing  recogni- 
tion to  the  Nicoll  grants,  Berkeley  and  Carteret  assured 
the  rapid  settlement  of  New  Jersey  by  establishing  in 
their  "Concessions”  a notably  liberal  form  of  govern- 
ment. Under  the  Concessions,  published  February  10, 
1665,  an  elective  assembly  conjointly  with  governor 
and  council  was  to  rule  the  province.  In  addition, 
highly  favorable  terms  for  buying  land  were  offered  to 
settlers,  and  complete  freedom  of  conscience  as  well. 

At  precisely  this  moment,  in  1665,  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a remarkable  group  of  Englishmen  in  Connecticut 
to  re-settle  in  New  Jersey.  This  was  the  Puritan 
element  of  the  "Republic  of  New  Haven”  which  that 
same  year  had  been  annexed  to  Connecticut  colony. 
Nowhere  in  New  England  was  the  theocratic  principle 
of  church  government  more  dominant  than  in  that 
federation  of  river  towns.  For  nearly  30  years  only 
church  members  there  could  vote  or  hold  office;  mag- 
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istrates  were  “pillars  of  the  church”  and  the  scriptures, 
as  interpreted  by  duly  elected  officers,  governed  every 
phase  of  community  life.  Now  that  more  liberally- 
minded  men  had  taken  over,  irreconcilables  among  the 
"elect”  were  readily  induced  to  remove  their  colony 
and  theocratic  system  to  the  banks  of  the  Passaic. 

These  New  Haven  Puritans  had  come  to  Boston  in 
1637  as  part  of  a great  exodus  which  during  the  years 
1629-1640  saw  more  than  2 5,000  people  leave  England 
for  the  New  World.  The  little  group  proposed  to  found 
a community  where  they  might  practice  their  Congrega- 
tional beliefs  and  methods  free  from  persecution  by  the 
Stuart  king,  Charles  I.  Chief  among  them  were  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  then  40  years  old,  a native  of  Coventry 
who  had  lived  several  years  in  Holland;  and  Theophilus 
Eaton,  about  46,  a London  merchant  and  former  English 
ambassador  to  Denmark,  who  was  to  serve  as  their  chief 
magistrate  until  his  death  in  165  8. 

In  April  163  8 these  men  settled  with  their  followers 
and  families  on  land  known  as  Quinnipiac  that  had  been 
duly  purchased  from  the  Indians.  The  newcomers 
called  it  "Newhaven”  after  the  English  seaport  town 
in  Sussex,  and  set  up  the  mode  of  government  they 
desired.  Like-minded  Englishmen  soon  joined  them  and 
the  colony  quickly  expanded.  Communities  were  estab- 
lished at  Milford  ( 1639),  Guilford  ( 1639),  and  Stam- 
ford (1640)  — all  river  towns  along  a 2 5 -mile  stretch 
bordering  Long  Island  Sound.  Two  more  were  added 
later:  Southold,  L.  I.  ( 1649),  and  Branford,  Conn. 
(1651).  Together  these  formed  the  "republic”  which 
had  joined  the  New  England  Confederation  in  1640. 
In  later  years  the  pastor  at  Branford,  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,  Sr.,  a Yorkshireman  and  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  would  lead  in  the  move  to  New 
Jersey. 

As  Connecticut  filled  up  with  settlers  not  strictly 
qualified  under  theocratic  principles,  the  influence  of 
the  "saints”  waned.  In  1662  John  Winthrop,  the 
younger,  on  his  mission  to  England  as  governor  of  Con- 
necticut persuaded  the  recently  restored  Charles  II  to 
issue  a new  charter,  which  besides  granting  autonomy 
to  the  larger  colony  provided  for  absorption  of  the 
"republic.”  By  doing  this  the  king  worked  off  a grudge 
against  New  Haven  for  harboring  the  regicides  Edmund 
Whalley  and  William  Goffe,  and  despite  most  vehement 
protests  the  annexation  became  an  accomplished  fact 
in  1665. 

]\  ews  of  the  New  Jersey  "Concessions”  brought 
prompt  action  in  New  Haven  colony,  and  Robert  Treat, 
of  Milford,  in  late  166  5 was  appointed  head  of  a mission 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Treat  and  his  fel- 
low-delegates at  first  considered  settling  on  the  Delaware 
but  after  conferences  at  Elizabethtown  with  the  East 
Jersey  governor.  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  cousin  of  the  propri- 
etor, decided  upon  a tract  several  miles  to  the  north.  Soon 
afterward,  in  May  1666,  the  advance  party  arrived  in 
small  ships.  Possession  of  the  land  was  not  readily 
gained,  however.  Governor  Carteret,  it  seemed,  had  not 
made  the  expected  arrangements  with  Hackensack 
Indians,  the  native  owners,  who  refused  to  let  the  new- 
comers disembark  until  paid. 

This  difficulty  was  speedily  smoothed  over  and  the 
Connecticut  group,  landing  with  their  possesions,  pro- 
ceeded to  build  the  new  colony.  For  the  some  40,000 
acres  acquired,  starting  at  the  west  bank  of  the 
"Pesayak,”  the  settlers  agreed  to  pay  a two-fold  price: 
the  proprietor  became  entitled  to  an  annual  quit-rent 
of  a half-penny  per  acre,  while  the  Indians  were  to  be 


compensated  separately.  The  Indian  deed,  dated  July 
11,  1667,  recited  the  following  consideration:  ".  . . fifty 
double-hands  of  powder,  one  hundred  barrs  of  lead, 
twenty  axes,  twenty  Coates,  ten  Guns,  twenty  pistolls, 
ten  kettles,  ten  Swords,  four  blankets,  four  barrells  of 
beere,  ten  pairs  of  breeches,  fifty  knives,  twenty  howes, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathem  of  wampem,  two 
Ankors  of  Licquers  or  something  Equivolent,  and  three 
troopers  Coates.” 

Besides  the  10  Indian  sachems  who  signed  as  grantors, 
this  deed  lists  the  following  signatories  as  grantees  on 
behalf  of  the  New  Haven  people:  Obediah  Bruen, 
Michael  Tomkins,  Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Browne,  and 
Robert  Denison.  The  instrument  was  witnessed  by 
another  Indian  "sachum”  named  Pierwim,  and  by  two 
Englishmen,  Samuel  Edsall  and  Richard  Fletcher.  Ten 
years  later,  on  March  13,  1677,  the  deed  was  corrected 
to  show  the  parties’  intention  that  the  grant  went  “to 
the  top  of  the  said  Great  Mountaine”  (Watchung). 
For  this  the  consideration  paid  was  "two  Guns,  three 
Coates,  and  thirteen  kans  of  Rum.” 

These  settlers  now  became  responsible  for  administering 
the  colony  "according  to  God  and  a Godly  govern- 
ment.” The  Fundamental  Agreement  or  constitution, 
unanimously  adopted  in  Milford  on  May  21,  1666,  and 
later  signed  by  the  people  of  Branford  and  Guilford, 
expresses  the  essence  of  the  Puritan  spirit.  The  text 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"At  a meeting  Touching  the  Intended  design  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Branford  (held  October  3 0, 
1666. — Ed.),  the  following  was  subscribed: 

"1st.  That  none  shall  he  admitted  freemen  or  free 
Burgesses  within  our  Town  upon  Passaick  River  in  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey,  but  such  Planters  as  are  mem- 
bers of  some  or  other  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
nor  shall  any  but  such  be  chosen  to  Magistracy  or  to 
Carry  on  any  part  of  Civil  Judicature,  or  as  deputies  or 
assistants,  to  have  power  to  Vote  In  establishing  Laws, 
and  making  or  Repealing  them  or  to  any  Chief  Military 
Trust  or  Office.  Nor  shall  any  But  such  Church  Mem- 
bers have  any  Vote  in  any  such  elections;  Tho’  all  others 
admitted  to  Be  planters  have  Right  to  their  proper 
Inheritance,  and  do  and  shall  enjoy  all  other  Civil 
Liberties  and  Privileges,  According  to  all  Laws,  Orders, 
Grants  which  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  made  for  this 
Town. 

"2nd.  We  shall  with  Care  and  Diligence  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  Religion  professed  in 
the  Congregational  Churches.  Whereunto  subscribed 
the  Inhabitants  from  Branford. 

"(Signed)  Jasper  Crane,  Abra  Pierson,  Sami  Swaine, 
I.aurance  Ward,  Thomas  Blacthly,  Samuel  Plum,  Josiah 
Ward,  Samuel  Rose,  Thomas  Peirson,  John  W'arde,  John 
Catling,  Richard  Harrison,  Ebenezer  Camfield,  John 
Ward,  Senior;  Ed.  Ball,  John  Harrison,  John  Crane, 
Thomas  Huntington,  Delivered  Crane,  Aaron  Blacthly, 
Richard  Laurance,  John  Johnson,  Thomas  (his  L mark) 
Lyon. 

"And  upon  the  Reception  of  their  Letters  and  Sub- 
scriptions, the  present  Inhabitants  (of  Guilford. — Ed.) 
in  November  following  declared  their  consents  and 
readiness  to  do  likewise;  and  at  a meeting  the  twenty 
fourth  of  the  next  June  following  in  1667,  thev  also 
subscribed  with  their  own  Hands  unto  the  two  funda- 
mental agreements  Expressed  on  the  other  side  their 
names,  as  follows: 

"(Signed)  Robert  Treatt,  Obadiah  Bruen,  Matthew 
{Contitiued  on  Page  14) 
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The  Zabriskie-von  Steuben  House 


by  George  Olin  Zabriskie, 

Bergen  County  landmark  erected  in  1739, 
once  owned  by  Continental  Army’s  drill- 
master,  now  home  of  historical  society. 

{Author’s  foreword-.  Acknowledgment  is  gratefully 
made  to  Mrs.  Howard  DuBois  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  and 
to  Mr.  Howard  I.  Durie  of  Woodclilf  Lake,  N.  J.,  for 
permission  to  draw  upon  their  researches  in  writing  this 
article.  Mrs.  DuBois,  a former  trustee  of  the  Bergen 
County  Historical  Society,  has  collected  important 
background  materials  in  her  study  of  the  Zabriskie- 
von  Steuben  House,  while  Mr.  Durie’s  findings  from 
the  land  and  probate  records  have  been  similarly 
indispensable.) 

The  builder  of  this  18th  century  dwelling,  Jan,  or 
John,  Zabriskie  — son  of  Jan  Zaborowskij,  and 
grandson  of  Albrecht  Zaborowskij,  emigrant  in  1662 
from  Holland  and  founder  of  the  Zabriskie  family  in 
America  — was  born  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  chris- 
tened there  August  5,  1716.  On  June  15,  1739,  at 
Hackensack,  John  married  Annatje  Ackerman,  daughter 
of  Egbert  Ackerman  and  Elizabeth  Bryant.  She  was 
also  born  in  Hackensack  and  christened  there  August 
14,  1720.  Two  children  were  born  to  them,  John  and 
Elizabeth,  twins,  christened  September  3,  1741,  at 

Hackensack.  John  married  Jannetje  Goelett  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1764,  at  Hackensack.  Elizabeth  married 

Edmund  Seaman  on  December  2 5,  1768.  She  died 
March  7,  1774,  in  New  York  City,  the  mother  of  three 
small  sons,  John,  Benjamin,  and  Edmund  Seaman,  Jr. 

At  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1739,  John 
Zabriskie  (born  1716)  bought  land  in  present-day 
North  Hackensack  (New  Bridge  — Cherry  Hill)  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hackensack  River  at  the  location 
of  the  "new  bridge”  which  was  later  built  across  the 
Hackensack  shortly  before  the  Revolution.  The  locality 
became  known  as  "New  Bridge”  in  distinction  from 
"Old  Bridge”  which  was  some  distance  upstream.  John 
built  his  home  near  the  river,  facing  the  road  over 
which  in  November,  1776,  Washington’s  army  retreated 
from  New  York  City  and  the  Hudson  River,  after 
passing  over  the  Hackensack  River  on  the  nearby  "New 
Bridge.” 

The  original  unit  in  the  center  of  the  house  was 
built  of  stone  with  clay  mortar,  hand-split  laths,  early 
rat-tail  nails  and  gable  roof.  Later,  similar  additions 
were  made  at  each  end  extending  the  length  of  the 
house.  The  house  was  increased  in  depth  by  an  addi- 
tion along  the  rear.  A gambrel  roof  was  placed  over 
the  entire  building.  In  1784  it  was  described  as  "one 
large  Mansion  House,  seventy  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
wide  containing  twelve  rooms  built  with  stone.”  In 
addition  to  the  mansion  house  there  were  "outhouses 
consisting  of  a Bake  House,  Smoke  House,  Back  House, 
two  large  barns,  and  a garden  . . . one  large  grist  mill 
containing  two  pair  of  stones  adjoining  the  Mansion 
House  . . . (and)  Forty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
Mansion  House  consisting  of  meadow  land  and  two 
orchards  . . . situate  at  a place  called  New  Bridge,  on 
the  River  Hackensack,  three  miles  from  the  court  house 
in  Hackensack,  being  the  County  Town.” 

A biographical  note  of  Mr.  Zabriskie,  a member  since  1955, 
appeared  in  the  July  1962  de  Halve  Maen  at  page  13. 


Genealogist  and  Writer. 

Not  mentioned  in  this  account  was  the  dock  and 
trading  post  from  which  schooners  operated  between 
New  Bridge  and  New  York  City.  A broken  bar  of  pig 
iron  found  recently  indicates  that  the  dock  was  used 
before  the  Revolution  for  the  shipment  of  iron  from  the 
old  mines  and  forges  of  Bergen  County  to  New  York 
City. 

John  Zabriskie  (born  1716)  died  in  1774,  and  in  his 
will  he  did  "give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  the  dwelling 
house  where  I now  live,  together  with  the  mills  and  the 
whole  farm  thereunto  belonging,  with  the  appurten- 
ances, the  bounds  and  limits  whereof  may  appear  by  a 
deed  for  the  same  to  me  from  Nicholas  Ackerman”  to 
his  son  John  Zabriskie  (born  1741). 

This  John  Zabriskie  was  known  as  John  Zabriskie,  Jr., 
and  became  a prominent  citizen  of  Bergen  County.  He 
served  several  years  as  a magistrate.  On  June  2 5,  1774, 
at  Hackensack  he,  his  Uncle  Peter  Zabriskie,  and  three 
others  were  appointed  to  be  a committee  for  contacting 
similar  committees  in  the  other  counties  of  New  Jersey 
"in  order  to  elect  delegates  to  attend  the  general  congress 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Colonies.”  In  early  1776 
the  regular  militia  of  Bergen  County  was  organized  in 
one  regiment.  John  Zabriskie,  Jr.,  was  commissioned 
a lieutenant-colonel  and  placed  second  in  command  of 
the  regiment. 

On  June  16,  1776,  John  resigned  his  commission  and 
changed  his  allegiance  from  the  American  "rebels”  to 
the  British  King.  He  was  charged  with  "disaffection” 
on  August  6.  1777,  by  his  Uncle  Joost  Zabriskie.  He 
served  as  a "half-pay  captain”  in  the  British  forces. 
When  he  "fled  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  in  the 
year  1780,  he  owned  and  was  possessed  of  . . . the 
Mansion  House  at  New  Bridge  and  other  tracts  of  land 
. . .,  and  since  (he)  fled  within  the  King’s  lines  at  New 
York  ...  all  his  estate  in  the  said  county  of  Bergen  has 
been  confiscated.”  This  statement  was  made  on  October 
1 1,  1783,  before  David  Matthews,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  when  John  filed  an  account  of  his  losses 
through  confiscation.  On  January  8,  1784,  in  New 
York  City  he  empowered  William  Bayard  to  lodge  his 
claim  for  redress  for  his  financial  losses  with  the  British 
government.  Bayard  did  not  do  this  and  on  July  16, 
1789,  Charles  Cooke  submitted  a claim  on  behalf  of 
"Capt.  John  Zabriski.”  The  papers  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London  do  not  show  the  action  taken  on  this 
claim. 

T o return  to  the  "Mansion  House”  at  New  Bridge. 
On  December  23,  1783,  it  was  given  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  Baron  Friedrich  von  Steuben,  then  5 3 
years  old,  for  his  perpetual  use  in  gratitude  for  his  aid  to 
the  American  forces  during  the  Revolution.  But  von 
Steuben,  a native  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  did  not  wish 
to  live  in  it.  Consequently  the  State  on  December  24, 
1784,  ordered  the  property  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  von  Steuben.  The  sale  was 
made  on  April  1,  178  5,  to  a Captain  Walker,  an  aide  to 
von  Steuben,  but  he  could  not  make  the  payments. 
On  September  5,  1788,  the  State  gave  von  Steuben  full 
title  to  the  property. 

On  December  4,  1788,  six  years  before  his  death  near 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  von  Steuben  sold  the  house  to  John 
Zabriskie,  Jr.,  for  £1200.  This  was  not  the  Loyalist 
(as  assumed  by  some),  but  his  son,  who  was  born  in 
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1767.  This  John  married  Catherine  Hoogland,  daugther 
of  Cornelius  Hoogland  who  had  purchased  the  con- 
fiscated estate  of  William  Van  Allen  across  the  Hacken- 
sack River  from  New  Bridge.  John  Zabriskie  (born 
1767)  carried  on  the  family  business  at  New  Bridge 
until  he  died  intestate  on  July  6,  1793.  Just  what  was 
the  legal  status  of  John  the  Loyalist  during  the  period 
between  the  purchase  by  his  son  of  the  old  Zabriskie 
estate  in  1788  and  the  death  of  his  son  in  1793  we  can 
only  surmise.  But  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  death  John 
the  Loyalist  had  legal  status  in  Bergen  County  for  he 
renounced  his  right  to  act  as  the  administrator  of  his 
son’s  estate.  John  the  Loyalist  died  intestate  in  1794 
in  Bergen  County. 

On  March  28,  1795,  Catherine  Hoogland,  widow  of 
John  Zabriskie  (born  1767)  and  "now  wife  of  Abraham 
Collins,”  sold  her  share  of  the  estate  "of  her  former  hus- 
band, John  Zabriskie,  Jr.,  dec’d,  situate  at  the  New 
Bridge,”  to  his  cousins,  the  three  Seaman  brothers,  sons 
of  Elizabeth  Zabriskie,  twin  sister  of  John  Zabriskie, 
the  Loyalist.  (John  Zabriskie,  1767-1793,  had  no 
children.) 

One  brother,  Edmund  Seaman  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  property  and  sold  it  soon  afterward.  Owned  by 
John  and  Derick  Banta  from  1796  to  1798,  the  property 
v/as  next  sold  to  Luke  Van  Buskirk.  He  met  with 
financial  reverses  and  his  administrators  and  creditors 
sold  the  estate  to  meet  his  debts.  (Not  all  papers  per- 
taining to  this  period  are  currently  available.)  In  180  8 
Jacobus  Demarest  and  his  wife  Margaret  became  the 
owners  of  the  Steuben  House.  On  May  2 5,  1808,  they 
sold  it  to  Albert  A.  Van  Voorhis,  and  on  March  3 0, 
1813,  Albert  and  his  wife  Rachel  sold  it  to  Daniel 
Deniston. 

Daniel  Deniston  sold  the  Steuben  House  on  January 
3,  1815  to  Andrew  Zabriskie,  who  owned  it  until  his 
death  in  18  37.  Andrew  Zabriskie  was  a third  cousin 
of  John  Zabriskie  (1767-1793)  who  had  purchased  the 
house  from  von  Steuben.  His  father,  Andrew,  Sr.,  died 
before  Andrew,  Jr.  was  born  in  1771.  His  mother, 
Jannetje  Lozier,  married  Peter  Valleau  who  became  an 
United  Empire  Loyalist  in  Nova  Scotia.  Peter  took  his 
stepson,  Andrew  Zabriskie,  with  him  to  Canada,  but  in 
1790  Andrew  was  living  in  Bergen  County  with  Aert 
Cuyper  as  his  guardian.  Andrew  married  Jane  Elizabeth 
Anderson  of  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  in  1793 
in  New  Jersey,  but  moved  to  Montgomery  County  to 
live.  Here  Andrew  served  in  the  militia  during  the  War 
of  1812,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
Andrew’s  purchase  of  the  Steuben  House  marked  his 
return  to  Bergen  County. 

During  the  period  18  37  to  1 840  various  transactions 
took  place  among  the  heirs  of  Andrew  Zabriskie,  but 
in  1840  David  A.  (Anderson)  Zobriskie,  his  son, 
emerged  as  the  sole  owner  of  the  Steuben  House.  He 
lived  in  the  house  until  his  death  in  1887.  As  early  as 
1 882  his  son,  D.  (David)  Anderson  Zobriskie  held  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  and  in  1891  he  bought  it  for 
$2000  at  a sheriff’s  sale.  He  did  not  live  in  the  house 
but  rented  to  numerous  tenants  until  his  death  in  1907. 
From  1907  to  1909  the  house  belonged  to  Magdalena 
Zobriskie,  who  was  the  maiden  daughter  of  D.  Anderson 
Zobriskie. 

Magdalena  Zobriskie  sold  the  Steuben  House  in  1909 
to  Charles  W.  Bell  and  Vienna,  his  wife.  On  May  22, 
1911,  the  Bells  sold  the  house  to  a William  Randolph 
Hearst  holding  company.  The  liouse  rem.iined  in  the 
hands  of  the  Llearsts  until  1928  when  Anita  Hearst 


and  her  husband,  Walter  W.  Irwin,  sold  the  house  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  $9000.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development  now 
owns  the  Steuben  House.  In  195  8 the  building  was 
renovated  by  the  State  at  an  expense  of  Si 8,000,  most 
of  it  for  a shingled  roof  and  pegged,  supporting  rafters. 
At  present  it  houses  the  library,  museum  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society,  an 
active  and  flourishing  organization  whose  outstanding 
collection  of  Americana  is  on  permanent  exhibition  there. 


SCHUYLERS  LED  IN  COLONIAL  W AR 

During  the  1690’s  John  and  Peter  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  sons  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  who  came  from 
Holland  to  this  country  in  1650,  took  significant  mili- 
tary roles  in  the  earliest  of  the  colonial  wars  fought  by 
English  and  French  in  America  for  mastery  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

Very  soon  after  the  Schenectady  massacre  of  1690, 
in  King  William’s  War,  John  Schuyler,  himself  the 
grandfather  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  commanded  a party  of  Dutch  colonists  and 
Indians  that  penetrated  within  a few  miles  of  Montreal. 
The  next  year  his  brother  Peter,  34-year-old  major  of 
militia,  Albany’s  first  mayor  and  noted  for  his  influence 
over  the  Iroquois,  later  to  be  a judge.  Council  member 
and  acting  governor  of  New  York  province,  abl}’  led  a 
larger  force  against  the  French  near  Montreal. 

In  1693  Peter  Schuyler’s  command  slew  several  in- 
vaders from  the  north  who  had  attacked  some  Mohawk 
villages,  but  ran  out  of  provisions  during  the  pursuit. 
His  Iroquois  allies  prepared  a meal  according  to  their 
savage  custom  in  such  circumstances,  the  historian 
Hamilton  noting:  "Schuyler  was  as  hungry  as  anyone 
and  gratefully  accepted  some  soup  offered  him,  but 
when  he  found  a hand  floating  in  his  bowl,  he  lost  all 
appetite.” 

For  an  admirably  researched  and  well  written  narra- 
tive of  these  and  other  details  of  wilderness  warfare 
which  ended  with  the  English  occupation  of  Canada  in 
1760,  including  one  of  the  best  accounts  extant  of 
colonial  firearms,  see  The  French  and  Indian  Wars,  by 
Edward  P.  Hamilton  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubledav 
& Co.  Inc.,  1962). 


’64  N.  J.  TERCENTENARY  PROGRESSES 
With  working  commictes  named  for  20  counties  and 
nearly  250  municipalities  up  to  last  month,  an  official 
news  organ  established,  and  John  T.  Cunningham’s  re- 
cent historical  articles  being  widely  published,  the  New 
Jersey  Tercentenary  program  planned  for  1964  is  gen- 
erating great  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Heading  the  tercentenary  commission  is  Paul  L. 
Troast,  Clifton  resident  and  former  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority.  A commission  mem- 
ber since  its  formation  in  195  8,  Mr.  Troast  last  year 
succeeded  as  chairman  State  Senator  Robert  C.  Crane, 
of  Westfield,  Holland  Society  member  who  died  in  April. 

To  keep  informed  those  interested  in  developments, 
the  commission  publishes  at  Trenton  a monthly  news- 
paper, Ncir  Jersey  hlerifage,  by  Executive  Secretary 
David  S.  Davies.  In  the  December  number,  eighth  to  be 
issued,  were  details  of  plans  for  State  participation  in 
the  New  York  W’orld’s  Fair,  a photo  contest,  Dore 
Schary’s  chairmanship  for  the  performing  arts,  the 
800-page  New  Jersey  Almanac  to  issue  in  November, 
appointment  of  local  committees,  and  numerous  other 
activities. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Rutherford,  N.  J.,  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
Rutherford,  December  22. 

John  D.  Wyckoff,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Lott  Wyckoff  of  Babylon,  L.  I.,  is  bethrothed  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Anne  Pflug,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Pflug  of  Plandome  and  Westhampton.  The  bride-elect, 
member  of  the  North  Shore  Junior  Service  League  and 
the  Skating  Club  of  New  York,  is  an  alumna  of  Pine 
Manor  Junior  College  and  Skidmore  College.  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  Choate  School  and  Williams  College  graduate, 
and  a Burgher  Guard  officer,  as  was  his  father,  is  at- 
tending Brooklyn  Law  School. 

David  S.  Quackenbush  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Marianne  Whalen,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Whalen  of  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Whalen,  who  studied  at  New  York  University,  is  with 
Lederle  Laboratories,  Pearl  River,  as  is  the  bridegroom- 
elect.  Mr.  Quackenbush,  a graduate  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts  who  designed  de  Hali'e  Maen’s  front  cover, 
is  a World  War  II  combat  veteran  and  Air  Force  reserve 
officer. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Ackerman  and  Mrs.  Ackerman 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Martha  Fowler  Ackerman,  to  Lt.(jg)  Martin  Franklin 
Achilles,  USNR,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  A.  Achilles 
of  Wayne,  Pa.  The  bride-elect,  member  of  the  Summit, 
N.  J.,  unit  of  the  Morristown  Junior  League,  is  an 
alumna  of  Kent  School  and  Wells  College.  Lt.  Achilles, 
who  attended  George  School  and  Penn  State,  is  stationed 
at  Norfolk,  Va.  A January  wedding  is  planned. 

Donald  B.  Kipp  and  Mrs.  Kipp  are  parents  of  Miss 
Beatrice  Behr  Kipp  who  on  November  24  became  the 
bride  of  Philip  Kenneth  Perlman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
at  the  Kipp  home  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  with  Rev.  S. 
Hughes  Garvin,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Morris- 
town, officiating.  The  bride  is  an  alumna  of  Miss 
Porter’s  School  and  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  bride- 
groom, son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  H.  Perlman,  was 
graduated  from  Poly  Prep  and  is  attending  Harvard. 

Merle  A.  Giilick.  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Hobart  and  William  Smith  Colleges,  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Helen  Manzo  Hindmarsh  at  St. 
John’s  Chapel,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  November  1.  The  Rev. 
R.  Channing  Johnson,  Hobart  College  chaplain,  of- 
ficiated and  Dr.  Louis  M.  Hirshon,  president  of  the  col- 
leges was  best  man.  The  bride  was  the  widow  of 
Desmond  Hindmarsh,  Hong  Kong  architect.  The 
bridegroom,  a founder  of  the  Coast  Guard  League  and 
active  in  many  civic  enterprises  here,  is  vice-president 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 


NOTABLE  LAW  LIBRARY  BEING  SOLD 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  29,  the  law  library 
of  the  late  Vice  Chancellor  Maja  Leon  Berry  of  New 
Jersey,  Holland  Society  member  from  1944  until  his 
death  in  1961,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries  here  at  980  Madison  Avenue.  Of  special  ex- 
cellence in  the  literature  of  equity  jurisprudence,  this 
collection  also  contains  many  English  reprints  of  16th 
and  17th  century  legal  classics,  and  several  editions  of 
Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  writings. 

COMPANY  EMPORIUM  BUILT  TO  LAST 

Although  the  earliest  New  Amsterdam  dwellings 
were  built  of  wood,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company’s 
first  countine  house  was  stone  with  a thatched  roof. 


Roosevelt’s  Steamboat  of  1811 

Long  before  the  Presidential  administrations  of 
Theodore  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  an  enterprising  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Dutch-descended  family  pioneered  in 
opening  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  steam  naviga- 
tion. During  the  "remarkable  year”  of  1811,  Nicholas 
Roosevelt  of  New  York,  a great-great-grandson  of  Claes 
Martenszen  van  Rosevelt  who  had  emigrated  from  Hol- 
land to  New  Netherland  before  1649,  steamed  downriver 
from  Pittsburgh  on  a trip  which  made  history  even 
though,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  less  spectacular  than  a 
blazing  comet  that  year  and  the  series  of  earthquakes 
which  began  in  December  and  for  three  months  con- 
vulsed the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  story  is  told  in  "The 
Devil’s  Backbone:  The  Story  of  the  Natchez  Trace,”  by 
Jonathan  Daniels  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1962),  at 
pages  193-196,  in  a passage  quoted  by  permission: 

"The  same  month  in  which  Tecumseh  moved  among 
the  Southern  tribes  (August,  1811. — Ed.),  another  man 
of  less  dramatic  appearance  and  manner  moved  south- 
ward, too.  No  prancing  warriors  or  confident  prophecies 
accompanied  Nicholas  Roosevelt  (of  the  same  family 
which  produced  Theodore  and  Franklin).  Still,  many 
were  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  embarked  on  an 
adventure  more  improbable  than  Tecumseh’s.  As  a 
partner  of  Robert  Fulton,  he  had  built  a steamboat 
with  which  he  calculated  to  overmatch  the  Mississippi’s 
currents. 

"There  were  old  reasons  for  skepticism.  A man  named 
John  Fitch,  who  had  preceded  Fulton  in  the  invention, 
had  already  tried  it.  And  his  life  of  hard  luck  and 
frustration  ended  when  he  saved  up  opium  pills  and 
killed  himself  in  a garret  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in 
1798.  That  was  four  years  before  Fulton  built  his  first 
American  boat.  And  even  in  death  Fitch  had  been 
denied  his  wish  that  he  be  buried  'where  the  songs  of 
the  boatmen  would  enliven  the  stillness  . . . and  the 
music  of  the  steam  engine  soothe  his  spirit.’  Perhaps  his 
ghost  in  Bardstown  alone  was  sure  that  a man  would 
conquer  the  river  with  steam  when  Roosevelt  set  out. 

"Roosevelt  built  his  boat  in  Pittsburgh.  That  frontier 
outpost  then  had  already  become  a city  such  as  that 
Wilson,  the  bird  man,  described  when  he  set  out  south 
the  year  before  Roosevelt  sailed,  'Bidding  adieu  to  the 
smoky  confines  of  Pitt.’  Smoke  trailed  behind  Roosevelt 
when  he  sailed  on  his  New  Orleans,  a vessel  of  300  tons, 
in  the  fall  of  1811.  His  wife  of  three  years,  who  had 
been  Lydia  Latrobe,  accompanied  him.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a famous  engineer  and  apparently  not  kin 
to  the  traveler  who  labeled  the  annus  mirabilis  (Lydia’s 
father,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  U.S.  Capitol  architect, 
designed  many  celebrated  public  buildings;  the  "trav- 
eler” was  Charles  J.  Latrobe,  an  Englishman  who  later 
became  governor  of  Australia. — Ed.).  The  boat  also 
carried  an  engineer,  a pilot,  six  hands,  and  a dog. 

"As  they  went  down  the  river  the  explosive  wonders 
of  the  year  began  to  occur.  Indeed,  when  the  New 
Orleans  arrived  at  Louisville  in  the  midst  of  a moonlit 
night,  on  October  1,  1811,  the  'arm  of  fire’  had  been 
athwart  the  sky.  The  sound  of  the  escape  of  the  steam 
from  Roosevelt’s  boat  and  the  shower  of  its  sparks 
caused  many  there  to  insist  'that  the  comet  of  1811  had 
fallen  into  the  Ohio  and  produced  the  hub-bub.’  . . . 

"It  was  a season  of  fear  if  not  a signal  for  destruction 
(the  first  tremors  having  been  felt  December  16, 
1811. — Ed.).  Villages  were  wiped  out.  New  ravines 
were  opened  as  far  south  as  Natchez.  In  northwestern 
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Tennessee,  big  Reelfoot  Lake  was  formed  when  the 
ground  sank  and  the  Mississippi,  reversing  its  current, 
poured  in  great  waves  to  fill  the  hole.  On  the  river  the 
New  Orleans  seemed  in  special  danger.  Great  hunks 
of  bluffs  fell  into  the  stream.  Smaller  boats  were  flung 
up  on  the  shore.  However,  steam  dealt  not  only  with 
ordinary  currents,  but  also  with  catastrophe. 

"Fortunately,  as  the  New  Orleans  descended  the  river 
it  passed  out  of  the  region  in  which  the  earthquakes 
centered.  Still  there  was  danger  in  the  increasing 
volume  of  shoals,  snags,  and  sawyers.  Then  Natchez  was 
reached.  Watching  people  crowded  the  shore  under  the 
hill  and  the  bluffs  above.  The  Roosevelts  landed  as 
calmly  as  if  they  had  ended  a pleasure  journey.  And  to 
crown  the  journey,  in  Natchez  the  captain  of  the  New 
Orleans  married  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  maid.  Perhaps  only 
tradition  put  the  words  of  summation  into  the  mouth 
of  an  old  slave. 

" 'By  jolly.  Mass  Sam,’  he  said  to  his  owner,  'old 
Mississippi  got  her  massa  dis  time.’ 

"It  would  take  more  years  for  men  to  realize  that  the 
upstream  push  of  steam  would  mean  even  more  than 
that  to  the  Natchez  Trace.  Not  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic expected  that  in  less  than  a decade  and  a half 
nearly  700  steamboats  would  be  built  for  Western 
waters,  thus  making  the  overland  trek  homeward 
unnecessary.’’ 

SETTLEMENT  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

Camfield,  Samuel  Kitchell,  Jeremiah  Peeke,  Michael 
Tompkins,  Stephen  Freeman,  Henry  Lyon,  John 
Browne,  John  Rogers,  Stephen  Davis,  Edward  Rigs, 
Robert  Kitchell,  J.  B.  (his  X mark)  Brooks,  Robert 
(his  V mark)  Lymens,  Francis  (his  F mark)  Linde, 
Daniel  Tichenor,  John  Bauldwin,  Sen.,  John  Bauldwin, 
Junr.,  Jona.  Tomkins,  Geo.  Day,  Thomas  Johnson. 

"(Also)  John  Curtis,  Ephram  Burwell,  Robert  (his  R 
mark)  Denison,  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  Zachariah  Burwell, 
William  Campe,  Joseph  Walters,  Robert  Daglesh, 
Hauns.  Albers,  Thom.  Morris,  Hugh  Roberts,  Eph’m 
Pennington,  Martin  Tichenor,  John  Browne,  Jr.,  Jona. 
Seargeant,  Azariah  Crane,  Samuel  Lyon,  Joseph  Riggs, 
Stephen  Bond.” 

Newark,  their  principal  town  on  the  Passaic,  was 
named  after  the  English  city  of  Newark-upon-Trent 
where  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  Sr.,  had  been  ordained. 
The  name,  also  spelled  "New  Ark”  and  "New  Worke,” 
supplanted  the  original  designation  of  Milford.  Growth, 
steady  from  the  start,  was  markedly  influenced  by 
pastors  who  were  father  and  son.  Upon  Pierson’s  death 
in  1678  he  was  succeeded  in  the  pulpit  by  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,  Jr.  The  younger  Pierson,  born  in  1645  at 
Southampton,  L.  L,  married  Abigail  Clark  of  Milford 
and  fathered  nine  children.  A Harvard  graduate,  and 
pastor  in  Newark  for  14  years,  he  later  preached  in 
Greenwich  and  Killingworth,  Conn.,  and  from  1701 
until  his  death  in  1707  was  the  first  rector  of  Yale 
College. 

During  1673-74  Newark  and  other  towns  in  New 
Jersey  came  under  Dutch  rule.  This  happened  after 
Admiral  Cornelius  Evertsen’s  fleet  recaptured  New 
Netherland  in  the  war  which  pitted  England  and  France 
against  Holland,  and  produced  a liberal  administration 
by  Governor  Anthony  Colve.  Acknowledging  Dutch 
authority  with  little  enthusiasm,  although  promptly 
made  secure  in  their  persons  and  property,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  six  localities  also  complied  with  Colve’s  order 


to  choose  men  for  a board  to  represent  East  Jersey  in 
the  new  regime.  Those  sworn  in  as  schepens  for  Newark 
were  Jasper  Crane,  Robert  Bond  and  John  Ward. 
Holland’s  control  soon  ended,  however,  when  the  war- 
ring nations  settled  their  differences  in  the  treaty  of 
Westminster,  by  which  the  States  General  returned  New 
Netherland  to  England. 

A year  after  the  Dutch  "interregnum,”  counties  came 
into  existence  by  act  of  the  East  Jersey  legislature  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  courts.  Not  until 
1682  were  they  named  and  delimited  as  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Bergen,  Middlesex  and  Monmouth.  Essex,  a name 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  East  Seaxe  (East  Saxons) 
and  long  applied  to  an  English  county  on  the  North  Sea, 
was  given  extensive  boundaries.  In  later  years  the  legis- 
lature set  off  parts  of  Essex  in  adjusting  the  county  areas 
of  Bergen  (1709),  Morris  (1739),  Somerset  (1741), 
Passaic  ( 1 837) , Hudson  ( 1 840) , and  Union  (1857). 

Noteworthy  changes  were  in  process  by  the  time 
counties  appeared.  Puritanism  in  and  near  Newark 
declined  after  Governor  Carteret  in  1672  revoked  the 
privilege,  so  essential  to  an  exclusive  theocratic  society, 
of  selecting  prospective  settlers.  Although  not  fully 
complied  with  for  some  time,  a Newark  ordinance  in 
1677  provided  that  men  who  improved  town  land  were 
to  have  the  vote  and  a voice  in  local  government.  Im- 
migrants began  entering  the  Essex  area  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  subdivision  into  townships  necessary  within 
a few  years.  In  1678,  on  the  larger  scene,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Jerseys  was  adjusted  by  the  "Quintipartite 
Deed”  (so  called  because  five  men  signed  it)  between 
Carteret  and  those  who  succeeded  to  Berkeley’s  interest 
in  West  Jersey.  In  East  Jersey  Carteret  rule  came  to  an 
end  in  1682  when  the  proprietor’s  widow  sold  out  to  12 
grantees  who  soon  augmented  their  number  to  24.  The 
"24  Proprietors”  were  to  govern  until  New  Jersey  was 
united  into  a royal  colony  in  1702  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 
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KEY  DATES  IN  HISTORY  OF  ALBANY 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

wyck”  for  the  little  nucleus  called  Fort  Orange  and 
the  settlement  surrounding  it.  The  patroonship  was 
still  called  Rensselaerswyck,  with  one  section  of  it, 
known  as  Watervliet,  embracing  greatly  more  territory 
than  the  present  city  of  that  name. 

1664.  The  English  captured  New  Netherland  and 
changed  the  name  of  Beverwyck  to  Albany,  to  honor 
the  Duke  of  Albany.  Albany  was  the  Scottish  title  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  later  became  James  II  of  Eng- 
land, and  James  VII  of  Scotland,  in  whose  honor  New 
Amsterdam  was  re-named  New  York  City. 

1673.  The  Dutch  regained  possession  of  New 
Netherland  briefly  and  renamed  Albany  "Willemstadt.” 
As  soon  as  English  control  was  restored,  the  name 
became  Albany  again. 

1686.  Governor  Dongan  gave  a charter  to  the  city 
of  Albany.  " [E.R.V.K.] 
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New  Pictorial  Book  on  Dutch  Era 

An  Album  of  New  Netherland.  By  Maud  Esther 
Billiard  (New  York:  Twayne  Publishers,  Inc., 
1963). 

This  welcome  book  fills  a vital  need  for  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  Dutch  historical  and  cultural  heritage 
of  America.  From  time  to  time  volumes  have  appeared 
on  some  of  the  more  noted  English  colonies  in  which 
the  Puritan  and  Cavalier  styles  of  living  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  American  scene  have  been  portrayed 
and  described.  Now,  Miss  Billiard’s  Album  of  New 
Netherland  does  this  and  more,  too,  for  the  stalwart 
burghers  of  New  Netherland  in  an  attractive,  informa- 
tive and  appealing  manner.  It  combines  a brief  but 
complete  summary  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
early  Dutch  in  America  with  a handsomely  designed 
"picture  album”  of  Dutch  architecture,  furniture, 
silverware,  weapons,  coins,  fireplaces,  utensils  and  other 
interesting  articles  associated  with  their  homes,  churches 
and  land. 

There  are  six  chapters  in  the  book.  The  first  three 
are  devoted  to  the  history,  the  colonists  and  the  religion 
of  New  Netherland.  The  remaining  three  chapters 
feature  domestic  architecture,  interiors  of  the  homes  in 
which  they  lived  there,  and  the  "household  chattels  and 
personal  belongings.”  An  outstanding  feature  is  the 
collection  of  photographs  with  which  the  work  is  il- 
lustrated. More  than  100  reproductions  and  original 
photographs  of  contemporary  maps  and  views  of  New 
Netherland  are  to  be  found  here,  along  with  likenesses 
of  Dutch  pioneer  settlers  and  their  descendants,  and 
even  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  New  Amstedram.  The  author  has  also  in- 
cluded a most  useful  list  of  the  chartered  towns  in  New 
Netherland  with  their  Dutch  and  English  names  and 
the  charter  date  of  each. 

In  her  General  Introduction,  Miss  Billiard  outlines  in 
general  the  boundaries  of  New  Netherland  as  follows: 
"Originally  the  territory  (of  New  Netherland)  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  for  an  indefinite 
distance  beyond  the  Delaware  River,  and  from  Nova 
Francia  (Canada)  on  the  north  to  Virginia  on  the 
south.”  She  also  points  out  that  the  English  "legal” 
claim  to  New  Netherland  upon  which  the  conquest  by 
Col.  Richard  Nicoll  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1664  was 
based  was  a rather  spurious  one.  England,  the  author 
emphasizes,  "declared  often  and  vociferously  that  the 
territory  belonged  to  her  because  her  mariners,  the 
Cabots,  had  sailed  along  its  coast  in  1497-98.  (She 
neglected  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Cabots  were  Italians,  not  English,  even  though  she 
claimed  that  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  had  no  right  to 
make  discoveries  for  foreign  nations.)” 

This  is  a picture  and  narrative  history  to  be  recom- 
mended to  everyone  and  particularly  to  members  of 
the  Holland  Society.  There  are  so  many  items  of  in- 
terest to  Dutch-descended  families  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anyone  who  would  fail  to  enjoy  it.  Further- 
more, it  has  the  distinction  of  having  gathered  together 
between  its  handsome  covers  many  historical  items 
which  would  require  considerable  time  to  find  if  one 
were  to  start  in  search  of  them.  The  author,  noted  for 
her  earlier  writings  on  the  Dutch  colonial  era,  has  long 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  Publication  of  her  new  book,  a 
unique  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  period, 
is  scheduled  for  next  month:  [F.  W . B.] 
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The  Province  of  West  Jersey,  by  John  E.  Pomfret  (Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1956). 

The  Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson,  by  Eugene  Rachlis.  Reviewed 
in  the  October  1962  issue. 


EARLY  MAP  OF  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA 
A rare  colonial  map  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  Library  of  Congress  was  made 
by  Augtistine  Herman,  who  resided  in  New  Amsterdam 
about  1647,  the  year  Stuyvesant’s  directorship  began. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

H.  ARMOUR  SMITH 

Herman  Armour  Smith  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  a member 
of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1920,  died 
at  the  age  of  79  on  Tuesday,  August  22,  1961.  De- 
scended from  Adrian  Lambertsen  who  in  1663  came 
from  Tielderwurt,  Holland,  to  New  Netherland  on 
board  the  ship  de  Kooseboom,  he  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  January  12,  1883,  son  of  Cornelius  Smith  and 
Emma  Jean  Collins.  Director  of  the  Hudson  River 
Museum  in  Yonkers  from  1937  to  1953,  and  a former 
city  and  county  ofScial,  he  had  resided  in  Yonkers  since 
childhood.  He  conducted  an  antiques  business  for  years 
and  was  well  known  as  a collector  of  Americana  related 
to  the  Hudson  Valley.  One  of  his  prized  possessions,  a 
daguerreotype  camera,  was  especially  exhibited  at  the 
Chicago  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in  1933.  In  the 
late  ’30s  he  found  several  daguerreotypes  of  Mexican 
War  scenes,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  war  photographs 
ever  taken,  that  were  published  by  Life  Magazine  and 
widely  distributed  to  newspapers  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  He  was  elected  a trustee  of  the  Hudson  River 
Museum  in  1934,  and  served  two  years  as  board  presi- 
dent before  being  named  director.  In  1938,  when  Crown 
Prince  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden  visited  this  country  for 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  New  Sweden,  he  found  in 
his  literary  collections  a 15  0-year  old  article  about  the 
Swedish  settlement  of  the  Delaware  region  that  he 
presented  to  the  prince,  now  King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf. 
He  was  appointed  in  1939  to  the  Yonkers  municipal  art 
commission  and  represented  the  city  in  exhibit  arrange- 
ments at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  that  year.  In  1941 
he  was  named  vice-president  of  the  Westchester  Art 
Council.  His  wife,  the  former  Idune  Wilke,  died  in 
195  2.  Two  nieces  survive.  Services  were  held  August 
24,  with  interment  at  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery. 

RICHARD  SCHERMERHORN,  Jr. 

Richard  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York,  since  1937,  died  at  the  age  of  84 
in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Thursday,  September  27,  1962. 
Descended  from  Jacob  Jansen  Schermerhorn  who  came 
to  America  in  1636,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
October  17,  1877,  son  of  Richard  Schermerhorn  and 
Jane  Agnes  Fiske.  Prominent  landscape  architect  and 
city  planner  for  nearly  six  decades,  he  was  educated  in 
the  preparatory  and  college  departments  of  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  1888-94,  and  at  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  class  of  ’97.  A licensed  professional 
engineer  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with  offices 
here  until  his  retirement  six  years  ago,  he  prepared 
master  plans  for  Newark  and  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Hunt- 
ington, North  Hempstead,  Nassau  County,  L.  I.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  other  localities.  Architect  for 
schools,  colleges,  private  estates,  country  clubs,  parks, 
and  park  cemeteries,  he  designed  housing  projects  and 
conducted  topographical  surveys  and  subdivision  opera- 
tions. His  plan  for  Jacob  Riis  Park,  Queens,  won  first 
prize  in  a public  competition  in  1914.  In  1917  he  drew 
plans  for  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.,  and  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga., 
and  in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s  he  was  connected  with  the 
National  Planning  Board  and  the  Federal  and  several 
city  housing  authorities.  A captain  in  the  engineering 
section  of  the  U.S.  Army  Sanitary  Corps  during  World 
War  I,  he  took  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive  and  after 
the  armistice  was  assigned  duty  with  the  commission 
to  negotiate  peace.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  in  which  he  had  been 


national  trustee  and  New  York  chapter  president. 
Lecturer  on  landscape  architecture  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 193  5-39,  and  associated  with  the  WilUamsburg, 
Va.,  Restoration,  he  wrote  many  articles  for  technical 
journals  and  was  consulting  architect  to  the  Hudson 
River  Conservation  Society.  He  was  a member  of  Chi 
Phi  fraternity.  New  York  Genealogical  & Biographical 
Society,  Dutch  Settlers  Society,  Columbia  County  His- 
torical Society,  Montclair  Art  Museum,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  During  1941-44  he 
served  as  a trustee  and  membership  chairman  of  the 
Holland  Society.  Author  of  the  Schermerhorn  Gen- 
ealogy and  Family  Chronicles  (New  York:  pub.  T.  A. 
Wright,  1914),  he  made  later  researches  in  Dutch 
colonial  family  history  that  resulted  in  more  than  5 0 
authoritative  studies,  which  he  presented  to  the  Society 
(see  July  1960  de  Fialve  Maen  editorial,  and  listing  at 
p.  12).  His  late  brother,  Edwards  F.  Schermerhorn, 
was  a Holland  Society  member.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Margaret  Medbury  Doane;  a son,  Derick 
Doane  Schermerhorn,  and  a brother,  Donald  Schermer- 
horn, both  members  of  the  Society.  Services  were  held 
at  First  Congregational  Church,  Montclair,  October  1. 
ROBERT  COLE  VAN  AKEN 
Robert  Cole  Van  Aken,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1946,  died  at  the  age  of  34 
at  his  home  in  Huntington  Station,  L.  L,  Monday, 
October  15,  1962.  Descended  from  Pieter  Van  Aken 
who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  from  Leyden,  the 
Netherlands,  on  board  the  ship  de  Bever  in  1659,  he 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1928,  son  of 
Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken  and  Margaret  Parker  Van 
Wagenen.  A research  scientist  for  the  past  10  years 
with  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Great  Neck,  L.  L,  he  was 
graduated  from  South  Side  High  School,  Rockville 
Centre,  and  received  from  Hofstra  College  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  19  50  and  master  of  arts  in  1951. 
He  served  as  a chemist  for  two  years  with  the  labora- 
tories and  research  division  of  the  Nassau  County 
Department  of  Health.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Burgher  Guard,  of  which  his  father,  a former  treasurer 
and  trustee  of  the  Society,  was  previously  Captain.  A 
life  member  of  the  Descendants  of  the  New  Paltz 
Patentees,  he  had  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Civic  Association  of  Huntington  Station 
and  was  a member  of  Saint  Marks  Methodist  Church, 
Rockville  Centre.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  his 
wife,  the  former  Marion  Elise  Koetting;  a son,  Peter 
Robert  Van  Aken,  a daughter,  Lois  Erla  Van  Aken;  a 
sister,  Elaine  Van  Aken  Redinger;  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Harry  Parker  Van  Wagenen;  an  aunt,  Nathalie 
Van  Aken  Secor,  and  an  uncle,  Aartsen  N.  Van 
Wagenen.  Services  were  held  at  Huff  Funeral  Home, 
Huntington,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Karl  F.  Moore  officiating. 
Interment  was  in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  Rural  Cemetery. 

ROBERT  F.  JACOBUS 

Robert  Fulton  Jacobus,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  since  1919,  died  at  the  age  of  81 
on  Sunday,  October  21,  1962.  A descendant  of  Roelff 
Jacobus,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  area  now 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  he  was  born  at  Ridgefield,  N.  J., 
February  17,  1881,  son  of  Nicholas  Jacobus  and  Sarah 
C.  Carpenter.  For  many  years  a partner  in  the  New 
York  firm  of  Francisco  and  Jacobus,  consulting  engi- 
neers and  architects,  he  attended  the  Ridgefield  public 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  Stevens  Preparatory 
School  in  1900  and  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1904  with  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer.  After 
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serving  an  instructorship  at  Stevens  he  was  associated 
with  the  Edison  Company’s  Waterside  Plant  here  as 
assistant  engineer,  190  5-07,  and  with  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  as  assistant  chief  engineer,  1907-12. 
In  the  latter  years  he  formed  a partnership  with  F.  L.  R. 
Francisco,  the  firm  becoming  well  known  in  the  design, 
purchase  and  erecting  of  commercial  and  industrial 
plants  and  powerhouses.  He  was  a member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Saints 
and  Sinners  Club,  Society  of  Illustrators,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Club.  His  late  brother.  Dr.  D.  S.  Jacobus,  was  a 
Holland  Society  member.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Estelle  Hill;  two  sons,  Nicholas  F.  and  William 
W.  Jacobus;  and  three  grandchildren.  Interment  fol- 
lowed services  held  October  24  at  English  Neighborhood 
Reformed  Church,  Ridgefield. 

WILLIAM  L.  BROKAW 

William  Lee  Brokaw,  a member  of  The  Holland 
Society  since  19  56,  died  at  the  age  of  5 7 on  Monday, 
October  22,  1962.  Descended  from  Bourgon  Broucard, 
a native  of  La  Rochelle,  France,  who  resided  at  Mann- 
heim in  the  Palatinate  before  coming  to  America  via 
the  Netherlands  in  1675,  he  was  born  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  June  7,  1905,  son  of  Theodore  William  Brokaw 
and  Josephine  Bennett.  Active  in  the  investment  securi- 
ties field,  he  attended  the  Elizabeth  schools  and  com- 
pleted special  courses  at  Rutgers  University  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  A stock  broker  with 
Moore,  Leonard  and  Lynch  here,  he  had  been  previously 
associated  with  Starkweather  & Co.,  as  registered  repre- 
sentative and  institutional  sales  manager,  and  with 
Harris  Forbes  & Co.,  and  Chase  Harris  Forbes  Corp.,  of 
New  York.  In  his  military  service  during  World  War 
II  he  rose  from  private  to  captain  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps.  Resident  of  Sprinfield,  N.  J.,  he  was  a parish- 
ioner of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Elizabeth,  and  was 
a former  director  of  Jefferson  Park  Building  & Loan 
Association,  Elizabeth.  He  was  unmarried.  Services 
were  held  from  the  Ogden-Van  Assen  Home,  Elizabeth, 
October  24,  with  interment  at  Evergeen  Cemetery. 

BAYARD  U.  LIVINGSTON,  Jr. 

Bayard  Urquhart  Livingston,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1949,  died  at  the  age  of  81  on  Tuesday,  November  6, 
1962.  A descendant  of  the  Scotsman  Robert  Livingston 
who  at  the  age  of  20,  soon  after  the  death  in  Rotterdam 
of  his  father,  a Presbyterian  clergyman  banished  from 
Scotland,  came  to  America  from  Holland  in  1674,  and 
five  years  later  married  Alida  Schuyler,  widow  of 
Domine  Nicholas  Van  Rensselaer,  he  was  born  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  1881,  son  of  Bayard  Living- 
ston and  Margaret  Livingston  Morris.  For  many  years 
a real  estate  trustee  in  New  York,  he  was  graduated 
from  Albany  Academy  in  1900  and  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1904.  Lon"  associated  with  the  New  York 
Title  & Mortgage  Co.,  he  was  previously  with  Foster  & 
Adams  uptown  branch  here  and  vice-president  of 
Keasbey  & Mattison  Co.,  of  Ambler,  Pa.  Formerly  a 
resident  of  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  he  was  a member  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity.  Colonial  Lords  of  the 
Manor,  Somerset  Hills  Country  Club,  Morristown  Town 
Club  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  12th  Regiment, 
New  York  National  Guard.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Eleanor  Bryant  Kowall;  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Harris  B.  Fisher,  Morristown,  and  a son,  Bayard  U. 
Livingston  III,  Sudbury,  Mass.  Services  were  held  at 
the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  chapel,  November  9. 


ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON 

Robert  Reginald  Livingston  of  Germantown,  N.  Y., 
a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1929,  died  at  the  age  of  74  in  Columbia  Memorial 
Hospital,  Hudson,  Wednesday,  November  7,  1962. 

Descended  from  Robert  Livingston,  a native  of  Ancrum, 
Roxburghe,  Scotland,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Rotterdam  in  1674,  he  was  born  in  Clermont,  N.  Y., 
August  4,  1888,  son  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Mary 
Tailer.  A well  known  Columbia  County  horticulturist, 
and  prominent  in  business  and  political  affairs,  he  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1910  and  from 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1914.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  a first  lieutenant  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  France  and  Germany.  His  home, 
Northwood  Farms,  was  part  of  the  original  Livingston 
Manor  of  colonial  times.  As  a fruit  producer,  chiefly 
of  apples  and  grapes,  he  was  an  organizer  and  president 
of  Germantown  Cold  Storage  Co.,  first  large  commercial 
storage  plant  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  He  was  a founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Germantown  National  Bank. 
Elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1923,  and  his  party’s 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1927,  he  was  a member  of  the 
New  York  State  Bridge  Authority  during  1941-42,  and 
formerly  was  chairman  of  the  Columbia  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  His  great-great-grandfather.  Chan- 
cellor Robert  R.  Livingston,  was  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Philip  Livingston,  another  ancestor,  was  one  of  its 
signers.  Treasurer  of  Potts  Memorial  Hospital,  Hudson, 
and  formerly  senior  warden  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Tivoli,  he  was  a member  of  Delta  Psi  fraternity. 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Princeton  and  St. 
Anthony  Clubs  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Legion. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Dorothy  Hutton;  a 
daughter;  a sister,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Dr.  CHARLES  V.  TERWILLIGER 

Dr.  Charles  Van  Orden  Terwilliger,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1959,  died  at  the 
age  of  68  at  his  home  in  Carmel,  Calif.,  Monday, 
November  12,  1962.  Descended  from  Evert  Dircksen 
Terwilliger  who  came  to  New  Netherland  in  1663,  he 
was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1894,  son  of 
Charles  Robert  Terwilliger  and  Grace  Alida  Ten  Broek. 
An  eminent  educator,  and  long  identified  with  the  naval 
service,  he  was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1916. 
He  received  master  of  electrical  engineering  degrees 
from  Union  in  1919  and  from  Harvard  in  1922,  and 
the  doctorate  of  engineering  from  Johns  Hopkins  in 
193  8.  For  several  summers  a test  engineer  with  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  he  served  instructorships  at 
Union  College  and  at  Harvard,  and  during  1924-2  5 was 
assistant  professor  at  Ohio  State  University.  In  192  5 
he  joined  the  electrical  engineering  department  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Annapolis,  Md.,  which 
in  19  51  was  removed  to  Monterey,  Calif.,  serving  as 
assistant  professor  and  associate  professor,  and  since 
193  8 as  professor  and  departmental  chairman.  A fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  Lieutenant  Commander,  USNR,  1926-40, 
he  was  a member  of  Sigma  Xi,  American  Association 
of  University  Professors,  American  Society  for  Engin- 
eering Education,  and  the  Monterey  History  and  Art 
Association.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Susan  Gray  Welch;  his  mother;  a brother,  Frank  R. 
Terwilliger,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  a sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamm,  Loudonville,  N.  Y.,  and  a stepson,  R.  G.  Bagby. 
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ancestors  of  its  members;  to  maintain  a library  relating  to  tii 
America;  and  to  prepare  papers,  essays,  hooks,  etc.,  in  regard  to 
and  genealogy  of  the  Dutch  in  America. 

, comprised  of  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line 

ol  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  America  prior  to  or  during  the  vear  1675. 

De  Halve  Maen,  published  quarterly  by  the  Societv  in  . 
October  and  January,  is  entered  at  the  post  office  at  New  Y 
Communications  to  the  editor  .should  he  directed  to  the  SocietvV 
William  Street,  New  York  5,  telephone  BOwling  Green  9-2120  ' 
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Editor’s  Corner 

Anyone  reading  the  1888-89  Yearbook 
account  of  the  Society’s  visit  to  Holland  7j 
years  ago  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
extraordinary  hospitality  of  the  Dutch,  and 
how  deeply  appreciative  were  its  recipients. 
For  our  predecessors  it  was  a great  experi- 
ence and  one  long  remembered.  And  so,  we 
believe,  will  be  the  "Meeting  in  Holland’’ 
this  Spring.  Certain  to  be  stressed,  as  Am- 
bassador van  Roijen’s  gracious  message  sug- 
gests, is  the  opportunity  to  visit  ancestral 
towns  and  cities,  several  of  which  will  offi- 
cially entertain  the  visitors.  Happily,  too, 
the  group  will  be  able  to  join  in  celebrating 
the  Queen’s  Birthday  on  Tuesday,  April  30, 
a national  holiday  with  the  Dutch,  and 
Liberation  Day  on  Sunday,  May  5.  In  swift- 
ness of  overseas  movement  this  month’s 
"flying  Dutchmen”  are  also  fortunate  in  a 
way  the  travelers  of  ’88  could  scarcely  have 
imagined,  much  less  our  Dutch  forebears  of 
the  17th  century.  The  one-way  voyage 
which  took  three  months  then  (that  of  the 
ship  de  Liefde,  from  the  Texel  to  New  Am- 
sterdam, for  example,  lasted  from  September 
2f  to  December  27,  1638),  and  12  days  on 
the  steamer  Amsterdam  in  1888,  is  now  to 
be  accomplished  aboard  KLM  jet  aircraft 
in  a matter  of  hours.  And  where  the  Hol- 
land Society  party  in  ’8  8 had  only  about 
one  week  to  spend  in  Europe  during  a 
month’s  trip,  the  present  group  has  three 
full  weeks.  Thanks  to  Travel  Chairman 
Van  Arsdale’s  untiring  efforts  a superb  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged.  All  signs  and 
portents  are  favorable.  On  to  Amsterdam! 

Attractiveness  of  the  new  headquarters 
our  Society  will  occupy  this  Summer  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  a rug,  or  rugs,  of  the 
size  and  type  described  in  the  progress 
report  on  page  2.  Since  floor  covering  of 
this  kind  is  quite  beyond  the  committee’s 
budget,  individuals  are  earnestly  invited  to 
assist  by  means  of  gift  or  gifts.  Those 
desiring  to  help  are  asked  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  committee  at  early  convenience. 

Despite  the  recent  strike  which  shut 
down  most  of  New  York’s  newspapers  for 
114  days  (from  December  9 through  March 
31),  and  perhaps  because  of  it,  this  issue 
has  more  news  of  members  than  ever  before 
in  our  experience.  To  assure  comparable 
coverage  in  July,  please  report  current  in- 
formation as  fully  as  possible. 

Spring  meetings  ahead:  After  this  issue 
went  to  press,  the  Mid  West  Branch’s  elec- 
tion meeting,  the  Society’s  23  rd  annual 
memorial  church  service,  and  the  Essex 
County  dinner  took  place  on  April  10,  21 
and  26,  respectively.  These  will  be  reported 
in  the  July  number,  besides  other  gatherings 
scheduled  as  follows: 

Middlesex — Fri.,  May  24,  Middlebush. 

Ulster — Sat.,  May  2 5,  Kingston. 

Long  Island — Fri.,  June  14,  Manhasset. 

Monmouth-Union,  joint  clambake — Sat., 
June  22,  Red  Bank. 
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APRIL,  1963  • NEW  YORK  CITY 


l“MEETING  IN  HOLLAND”  GROUP  DEPARTS  APRIL  28 


K)TEL  HERE  ASSEMBLY  POINT  FOR  TRIP 

LTo  enable  many  in  the  "Meeting  in  Holland”  group 
'move  as  a unit  to  Idlewild  International  Airport, 
leens,  the  travel  committee  has  suggested  that  those 
from  outside  the  metropolitan  area  stay  over  at 
Jotel  Salisbury,  123  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
I^ousines  will  transport  individuals  and  baggage 
’om  there  in  early  afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  28,  so 
td  arrive  at  Idlewild  on  time.  KLM  advises  all  parti- 
nts  to  be  at  the  airport  by  5:30  p.m.  Take-off  is 
iduled  for  7:15  p.m.,  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

-Yreeland  Re-Elected  President 

; In  an  exceptionally  well  attended  annual  meeting 
^ l^ld  in  the  Union  Club  here  Monday,  April  8,  Louis  B. 
£Vreeland  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was 
^unanimously  voted  his  second  term  as  the  Society  s 
-'  52nd  President.  To  serve  with  him  the  members  re- 
fefected  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  Secretary;  J.  Cornell 
&henck,  Treasurer;  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ernest  R.  Palen 
^and  Howard  G.  Hageman,  Domines.  Five  constitutional 
^amendments,  one  a purely  formal  change,  also  were 
f“^ipproved  without  dissent. 

ps-  The  business  session  which  preceded  cocktails  and  a 
;,bountiful  dinner  opened  with  Burgher  Guardsmen  parad- 
|lng  Colors  and  beaver.  After  the  President’s  greetings, 
^,new  members  present  were  introduced,  officers’  reports 
j^offtted,  and  the  necrology  read.  Action  on  constitu- 
ftKmal  changes  followed  Trustee  Van  Patten’s  summa- 
of  their  purpose.  The  election  then  took  place,  and 
meeting  adjourned  after  President  Vreeland’s  warmly 
^applauded  remarks  upon  resuming  the  chair. 

■'4V’  Effect  of  the  principal  amendments  is  to  make  eligible 
vthe  lineal  male  descendants  of  Dutch  domines  called  to 
^this  country  before  July  4,  1776,  and  to  reinstate  the 
f.^2*^er  member”  provision,  while  the  generally  appli- 
qualification  date  is  made  to  read  "prior  to  or 
during  1675.”  Another  major  change  confirms  the 
.e^uie  tenure  of  the  several  members  admitted  on  in- 
l^adequate  genealogical  data  but  denies  eligibility  to 
^dwcendants. 

the  trustees  elected  to  comprise  the  class  of  1967, 
,:|Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is 
to  the  board.  The  three  new  vice-presidents,  of  21 
•tcads  of  branches  confirmed  in  that  office,  are  Norman 


iH.Poih, 


'®goner. 


lemus,  Charles  A.  Van  Patten,  and  John  D.  Van 


IS etherlands  envoy  addresses  ‘‘Bon  Voyage 
to  Holland  Society  party  flying  by  KLM  jet 
plane  to  Amsterdam;  program  of  events  of 
first  week  outlined;  travelers  identified. 

by  His  Excellency,  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen, 
Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I accepted  the 
invitation  from  de  Halve  Maen's  editor  to  write  a 
"Bon  Voyage”  message  to  those  members  of  the  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  who  will  visit  my  country  in  the 

spring-  . ■ . r u 

Inevitably  this  occasion  puts  us  m mind  oi  the  year 
1888,  when  a similar  trip  was  made  by  some  of  the  then 
members  of  the  Society.  How  one  wishes  that  they 
could  still  be  here,  and  that  the  visitors  of  1963  could 
compare  their  picture  of  my  country  with  that  earlier 
one!  The  immense  changes  history  has  wrought  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century  would  be  so  much  more 
vividly  reflected  in  a meeting  between  these  two  groups 
of  travellers  than  would  be  possible  in  any  history  book, 
however  well  written  and  however  objectively  conceived. 

While  this  idea  must  remain  in  the  realm  of  imagina- 
tion, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  hoping  that 
the  Holland  Society’s  forthcoming  trip  will  be  an  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable  one.  Adriaan  Barnouw,  who 
has  written  so  much  on  The  Netherlands  in  a style 
which  never  fails  to  be  engaging,  warns  in  his  January 
article  in  de  Halve  Maen  that  "an  American  visiting 
Holland  will  have  to  surrender  his  love  and  admiration 
of  bigness”.  Perhaps  he  will  forgive  me  if  I expand 
this  suggestion  and  ask  the  Society’s  spring  travellers 
that  they  look  not  only  for  the  things  inevitably  asso- 
ciated with  Holland  in  the  American  mind,  but  also 
and  especially  for  those  things  which  have  come  to 
characterize  my  country  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
Our  tulip  fields  are  an  unforgettable  sight  to  rnany 
visitors,  which  is  perhaps  why  so  many  of  them  fail  to 
see  our  less  advertised  attractions,  particularly  those 
which  reveal  our  history,  our  national  character  and 
outlook. 

Since  all  of  you  who  will  go  over  this  spring  are  of 
Dutch  ancestry,  I hope  that  you  will  not  leave  Holland 
before  visiting  the  town  or  city  which  your  forefathers 
left  to  come  to  this  country.  It  is  there  that  the  histories 
of  families  and  countries  meet;  it  is  there  that  the  streets 
and  houses  have  tales  of  old  to  tell.  As  the  descendants 
of  their  former  residents,  you  should  not  miss  the  op- 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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VAN  SANTVOORD  CITED  AT  DINNER 

George  Van  Santvoord,  a member  since  1913  who 
was  headmaster  at  Connecticut’s  well  known  Hotchkiss 
School  for  over  30  years  and  became  State  Senator  in 
his  native  Vermont  after  retirement,  received  the 
Society’s  distinguished  service  citation  at  the  Mid 
Winter  dinner  meeting  in  the  Union  Club  here,  Thurs- 
day, February  7.  President  Vreeland  presided. 

A social  hour  preceded  dinner  served  in  the  club’s 
Schermerhorn  Room,  where  Burgher  Guardsmen  led  by 
Lieutenant  John  H.  Vanderveer  paraded  the  Colors  and 
beaver.  The  invocation  was  by  Rev.  W.  J.  F.  Lydecker. 
Mr.  Vreeland  conferred  the  award  after  Treasurer 
Schenck’s  introduction,  and  Mr.  Van  Santvoord’s  ad- 
dress followed.  The  nearly  HO  members  present  also 
heard  travel  committeeman  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale 
discuss  details  of  this  Spring’s  "Meeting  in  Holland.’’ 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Schenck,  Hotchkiss 
’28,  Princeton  ’32,  recalled  vivid  memories  of  his  former 
headmaster  and  cited  many  accomplishments  of  the 
"Duke.”  Yale  graduate  ’12,  Rhodes  scholar,  and  World 
War  I combat  veteran,  he  was  later  an  editor  and  uni- 
versity professor  before  assuming  the  headmastership  in 
1926.  A son  of  Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Society  Presi- 
dent during  1916-19,  he  was  in  the  Electoral  College 
which  returned  former  trustee  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  White  House  in  1936. 

Speaking  informally,  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  noted  the 
lasting  values  created  within  a family  when  history  is 
transmitted  by  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  this  he 
had  been  fortunate,  citing  the  interest  of  his  father  and 
other  relatives  who  made  historic  events  a matter  of  liv- 
ing memory.  It  was  thus  only  natural  that  two  family 
members  should  help  charter  the  Society  in  188  5,  hap- 
pily for  their  descendants  since  the  first  of  that  sur- 
name here,  Domine  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord,  came  to 
America  in  1717. 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  "Washington  Irving 
country”  in  Columbia  Cbunty,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father 
had  grown  up  near  Kinderhook  (Dutch  for  "children’s 
corner”).  Dutch  families  lived  there  for  generations, 
among  them  Beekmans,  Schuylers,  Van  Alens,  Van 
Alstynes,  Van  Burens  and  Vanderpoels.  The  names, 
houses  and  traditions  of  the  early  Dutch  remain  in 
America  to  this  day.  Holland’s  contributions  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  in  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  Australasia,  and 
South  Africa,  he  concluded,  are  worthy  of  recognition 
and  remembrance. 


HALVE  MAEN  MODEL  ON  DISPLAY  HERE 

Symbolic  of  New  York’s  maritime  tradition  and 
centuries-old  associations  with  the  Dutch,  a handsome 
ship-model  of  Henry  Hudson’s  Halve  Maen  is  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company’s  branch  at 
1 Whitehall  Street.  Of  oak  frame  and  plank  construc- 
tion in  1:16  scale,  it  is  based  on  careful  research  of 
records  relating  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  vessel 
which  came  here  in  1609  and  inaugurated  the  Dutch 
colonial  era  in  American  history. 

Well  displayed  behind  plate-glass  at  ground-floor 
level,  the  model  is  in  a brand-new  office  building  at  the 
corner  of  Whitehall  and  Stone  Streets.  In  Dutch 
colonial  times  this  location  faced  Fort  Amsterdam  at 
Het  Marckvelt  and  Browers  Straet.  Standing  nearby, 
identified  from  Jacques  Cortelyou’s  survey  of  1660, 
were  the  homes  of  such  well  known  settlers  as  the  Kips, 
Romeyns,  Vandenberghs  and  Van  Cortlandts  as  well  as 
the  house  where  Domine  Everardus  Bogardus  had  lived. 


Approve  Plans  for  New  Quarters 

Studied  with  care  and  approbation  by  the  trustees  at 
their  quarterly  meeting  in  the  Union  Club  here  March 
14,  plans  prepared  by  the  committee  charged  with  re- 
locating headquarters  at  122  East  5 8th  Street  this  sum- 
mer indicate  the  Society’s  library,  records  and  equipment 
will  be  most  attractively  housed.  In  addition,  besides 
commending  Travel  Chairman  H.  C.  Van  Arsdale  upon 
"Meeting  in  Holland”  arrangements,  the  board  acted  on 
other  reports  and  elected  11  new  members. 

Floor  plan  and  interior  decoration  details  were  given 
by  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  who  distributed  for  board 
study  scale  drawings  made  by  committeeman  Derick  B. 
Kipp,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  architect.  Based  on  structural 
conditions  and  available  space  of  29  front  feet  by  33 
feet,  three  rooms  are  provided  whose  decoration  is  being 
based  on  expert  advice,  notably  that  of  Burson  Wyn- 
koop.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  The  main  room,  or  library,  com- 
bining club  atmosphere  with  facilities  for  study  and 
committee  work,  measures  19  by  3 3 feet.  The  Execu- 
tive Secretary’s  office  is  10  by  20  feet,  and  equipment 
storage  space  10  by  13  feet. 

Harmonizing  with  the  lighting  and  furnishings,  three 
walls  of  the  main  room  are  to  be  lined  with  specially 
built  shelving  for  the  Society’s  library.  The  book  cases 
will  be  in  three- foot  sections  of  seven  adjustable  shelves 
rising  to  within  not  quite  three  feet  of  the  10-foot 
ceiling.  The  3 1 sections  planned  will  provide  about 
6 50  linear  feet  of  shelf  space,  as  contrasted  with  the 
present  450.  Two  large  windows  in  the  fourth  wall, 
fronting  the  street,  are  to  feature,  besides  curtains, 
drapery  and  valances  stressing  traditional  Dutch  colors 
of  orange  and  blue. 

Ample  lighting  for  the  main  room  will  come  from 
two  large  brass  chandeliers  of  Dutch  design,  besides 
floor-  and  table-lamps.  Walls  and  ceiling  are  to  be 
painted  a light  blue  and  the  bookcases  white;  the  floor 
is  dark-blue  composition  to  be  covered,  it  is  hoped, 
with  one  17  by  25  oriental  rug  or  by  two  of  17  by  12 
size.  Conference  table  and  chairs  occupy  the  front; 
groupings  of  smaller  tables  and  easy  chairs  complete 
the  appointments,  except  for  placing  pictures  and  mem- 
orabilia. Office  working  space,  and  storage  area,  are 
being  planned  with  equal  care. 

Members’  donations  in  aid  of  the  pending  5 8 th  Street 
move  and  the  Society’s  magazine  were  warmly  acknowl- 
edged as  most  helpful  in  dealing  with  expense  strin- 
gencies. The  board  also  approved  Trustee  Van  Patten’s 
draft  constitutional  amendments  to  be  presented  for 
action  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  accepted  officers’ 
reports  and  those  of  chairmen  of  the  several  standing 
committees. 

On  behalf  of  the  genealogy  committee.  Col.  Leigh  K. 
Lydecker  presented  the  names  of  11  candidates  for 
membership  and  reported  their  papers  duly  verified, 
whereupon  the  trustees  cordially  elected  those  whose 
names  and  addresses  follow. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  STRUBLE  ACKERMAN,  Livingston,  N.  J. 
VAN  DYKE  BURHANS,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  A,  DeWITT,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  WHITMAN  H.A.TFIELD,  Old  Lvme,  Conn. 
ANTHONW  DEY  HOAGLAND,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
NORMAN  STERLING  ROOME,  Jr.,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PERRIN  STRYKER,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  PALMER  VAN  ARSDALE,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 
WILLIAM  HENWOOD  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  HUBERT  VERMILYEA,  Simsbury,  Conn. 
WILLIAM  EDWARD  WESTBROOKE,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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^AC  HEARS  HAGEMAN.  — Rev.  Dr. 
Gi  Hageman,  associate  domine  of  the  Society, 
^Holland’s  historic  contributions  to  the  nation’s 
fer ' before  the  sixth  annual  formal  banquet  at 
^ers  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Saturday,  March 
D.  Van  Wagoner  presided.  During  dinner 
t#’-were  proposed  to  the  President  and  to  Queen 
'•hat  to  the  Queen  being  felicitously  responded 
^aunselor  H.  C.  Jorissen  of  the  Netherlands 
Society  President  Vreeland,  Past  President 
^def‘‘Veer,  and  Trustees  Amerman  and  Van  Pelt 

the  reception,  dinner  began  with  Branch  Domine 
Sizoo  of  George  Washington  University  offer- 
^thc'  Invocation.  During  the  program  Mr.  Van 
r reported  on  Branch  condition  and  stressed 
tmuing  importance  of  periodic  membership 
ps  and  efforts  to  acquire  new  members.  He  then 
pt-  Hageman’s  career  and  introduced  him  to 
ablage. 

7th  century  Dutch  brought  to  New  Netherland 
ributes  now  identifiably  part  of  the  American 
STf  These  are.  Dr.  Hageman  said,  marked  interest 
lic'education,  broad  tolerance  for  all  beliefs,  and 
'Imdividualism.  Historians  should  take  closer 
Those  Hollanders,  whose  relatively  advanced 
&ts,  then  tenable  hardly  anywhere  else,  the  old 
■ds  'plainly  reveal.  Citing  many  instances,  the 
'’  ""Concluded  by  urging  his  hearers  to  keep  vigorous 
:«tral  qualities  which  have  so  enriched  the 
character. 

ifjdiiM^i’^present  were  Donald  Banta,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
^l^^Banta,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bloemsma,  Mr.  and 
Carter,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Harrington,  Mr.  and 
]^;H.  Hicks,  Banquet  Chairman  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 
^ndall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ooteman,  Miss  Martha 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Ten  Eyck,  Henry  Van 
....  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Blarcom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Van  Horn, 
Keuren,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mfs.  B.  S.  Van  Rens- 
J*  D.  Van  Wagoner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Van 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Van  Wagoner,  and  Mr. 
E.  T.  Van  Winckel. 

addresses  UNION.— Dc  Halve 
Richard  H.  Amerman  spoke  on  "Elizabeth- 
1664  and  Their  Descendants”  before 
'^  ^*"*^*°*^  rneeting  held  with  51  present  at  the 
Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Friday,  March 
J-  Deyo,  who  presided,  was  re-elected 
1 Winkle,  vice- 

Walter  J.  Van  Aken,  secretary;  and  John  V. 
^^reasurer. 

^^.introducing  the  Branch  officers.  Dr.  Deyo 
^°ciety  President  Vreeland,  Past  Presi- 
^ and  Trustee  Van  Pelt  for  short  re- 

lifetli  Vittc speakers  were  James  A.  Alloway,  Eliza- 
'»  who  extended  greetings  on  behalf  of 

Bcrcik;  and  Assembly  candidate  Fred 
Cranford.  The  dinner  which  began  with 
. Element  deM.  Asbury,  followed  a 
J^ch  Poucher’s  Punch  was  served. 

. * 5 ® settlers  were  mainly  English  from 
^ Mr.  Amerman  said  one 

'▼aif  » Woolverson,  was  in  fact  Peter  Wol- 
k!^f-^o«’«^enhoven  from  Amersfoort,  Holland. 

■ whose  descendants  also  bear  such 
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VAN  BUREN’s  PARTISANS  STARTED  “O.K.” 
"O.K.” — the  universal  expression  for  consent  or  agree- 
ment, traces  to  Dutch-descended  Martin  Van  Buren, 
eighth  President  of  the  U.  S.,  according  to  Encyclopedia 
Britamiica  (1963  ed.)  and  H.  L.  Mencken’s  The  Ameri- 
can Language  {Snpp.  1).  The  usage  began  in  1840 
when  party  adherents  formed  the  O.K.  Club  here  to 
show  their  approval  of  him,  the  letters  standing  for  Van 
Buren’s  nickname  "Old  Kinderhook,”  deriving  from  his 
home  town  of  Kinderhook  in  Columbia  County  upstate. 


Family  Associations  in  News 

WYCKOFF:  Acquisition  last  December  of  title  to 

the  Wyckoff  Homestead  in  Flatlands,  Brooklyn,  cli- 
maxed many  months’  work  by  President  Ernest  H. 
Wyckoff  and  his  associates.  Pieter  Claesen  (Wyckoff) 
who  came  to  America  from  Holland  in  1637,  when  the 
house  was  built,  lived  there  from  about  165  5 to  1694 
and  the  family  owned  it  until  1908.  Concurrently  with 
efforts  to  discharge  debt  resulting  from  the  purchase, 
association  officials  have  placed  a caretaker  in  charge 
and  devised  restoration  plans  expected  to  make  the  house 
a notable  historical  attraction. 

Association  members,  13  0-strong,  re-elected  Mr. 
Wyckoff  president  at  the  26th  annual  meeting  held  last 
Fall  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Others  elected  are  William 
S.  Wyckoff,  first  vice-president;  Col.  Daniel  D.  Streeter, 
executive  vice-president;  Capt.  Aubrey  L.  Wyckoff, 
secretary;  Oliver  N.  Rathbun,  treasurer;  Dr.  D.  Camp- 
bell Wyckoff,  domine;  Mrs.  O.  N.  Rathbun,  historian; 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Wyckoff,  publications  editor;  and  Mrs.  Colin 
Durham,  Wyckoff  House  restoration  chairman. 

VAN  VOORHEES:  Dr.  Kenn  Stryker-Rodda, 

president  of  the  New  Jersey  Genealogical  Society,  spoke 
on  "Our  Willing  Ancestors”  before  the  29th  annual 
meeting  held  last  October  at  Rutgers  University  Library, 
New  Brunswick.  Settlers’  wills  reveal  personal  traits 
and  often  a wealth  of  genealogical  data,  he  said.  Fre- 
quently, too,  wills  show  the  differences  between  English 
concepts  and  those  of  the  Dutch,  among  whom,  for 
example,  the  youngest  son  commonly  received  the  realty. 

Publication  of  materials  collected  to  supplement  the 
family  history  issued  in  1888  was  discussed  in  the  busi- 
ness session.  To  expedite  matters  it  was  decided  to  com- 
plete the  four  genealogical  lines  in  sequence,  starting 
with  that  of  Coerte,  eldest  son  of  the  1660  emigrant, 
Steven  Coerte  Van  Voorhees.  Officers  elected  are  Miss 
Helen  M.  Voorhees,  president;  Donald  A.  Sinclair,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Edgar,  secretary;  and  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Fisher,  treasurer. 

VAN  KOUWENHOVEN-CONOVER:  With  113 
members  present,  descendants  of  Wolfert  Gerritse  Van 
Kouwenhoven  who  emigrated  from  Holland  in  1625, 
the  association  held  its  66th  annual  reunion  last  June 
at  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church,  ^randin,  N.  J. 
Arthur  B.  Kouwenhoven,  of  Short  Hills,  presided.  High- 
lighting the  program,  besides  the  reunion  dinner  and  an 
exhibit  of  family  heraldic  insignia,  were  addresses  by 
D.  H.  Moreau,  president  of  the  Hunterdon  County  His- 
torical Society,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Kennedy,  church  pastor. 

At  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Kouwenhoven  was  re- 
elected president.  To  serve  with  him  the  members 
elected  Walter  H.  Kitchel,  first  vice-president;  Donald 
V.  N.  Conover,  second  vice-president;  Miss  Janice  D. 
Conover,  secretary;  Miss  Mida  C.  Blake,  treasurer; 
Herbert  T.  Conover,  Bulletin  editor;  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Rundstrom,  genealogist  and  membership  chairman. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 

Baltus  B.  Van  Kleeck  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society. 

Canon  William  S.  Van  Meter  has  become  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Department  on  Christian  Social 
Relations,  Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Frank  Freer,  president  of  the  Freer-Louw  Family 
Association,  has  been  elected  a trustee  of  the  Huguenot 
Historical  Society. 

Vincent  Van  Inwegen  in  January  was  elected  to  the 
vestry  of  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  Union,  N.  J. 

Henry  W.  Brower  has  been  re-elected  a director, 
and  Frederick  L.  Hyer  a vice-president,  of  the  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  Trust  State  National  Bank. 

Mynderse  G.  Van  Hoesen,  who  recently  retired 
after  many  years  as  an  executive  of  the  Carnation  Com- 
pany, has  removed  to  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  in  February  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Northwood  School  alumni  association  s re- 
ception at  the  Williams  Club  here. 

Elmer  G.  Van  Name  and  Mrs.  Van  Name  while 
wintering  in  Hawaii  were  entertained  by  the  George  O. 
Zabriskies  of  Honolulu. 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  former  U.S.  ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands,  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  9.  ^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman’s  new  book,  "Pre- 
destination,” was  published  last  month  by  the  Muhlen- 
berg Press.  . 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  in  January  was  officially  re- 
appointed historian  for  the  Ulster  County  communities 
of  New  Paltz,  Shawangunk,  and  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Henry  Hallenbeck  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Ordnance  Corps,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

Paul  B.  Van  Dyke,  M.D.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  medical  staff  of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Suffern,  N.  Y.  He  had  previously  served  two  years  as 
staff  treasurer. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert’s  address  on  "Colonial  Bergen 
County,”  presented  last  Fall  at  a public  forum  in 
Paramus,  N.  J.,  was  published  in  the  January  Proceed- 
ings of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

Charles  A.  Van  Winkle  was  re-elected  board  chair- 
man, and  Arthur  D.  Van  Winkle  president,  of  the 
Central  Guaranty  & Title  Co.  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  January  9. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Ackerman  and  Mrs.  Ackerman 
are  parents  of  Miss  Martha  Fowler  Ackerman,  who  be- 
came the  bride  of  Lt.(j.g.)  Martin  F.  Achilles,  U.S. 
N.R.,  at  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Summit,  N.  J., 
January  5. 

Earle  H.  Houghtaling,  Jr.,  who  was  recently  elec- 
ted to  the  New  York  diocesan  Board  of  Episcopal  Lay- 
men by  the  Hudson  Convocation,  has  been  re-designated 
counsel  and  board  member  of  the  Walden,  N.  Y., 
Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association. 

Adrian  B.  Van  Riper  was  pictured  in  the  Ridge- 
wood, N.  /.,  Herald -News  of  February  21  in  connec- 
tion with  his  work  as  chairman  of  Ridgewood’s  Sabin 
vaccine  public  immunization  program. 

Milton  T.  Vander  Veer,  general  chairman  in 
Brooklyn  of  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee, 
was  presented  with  the  American  Cancer  Society’s  1962 
campaign  chairman  award  at  a luncheon  held  at  The 
Plaza  here  in  January. 

William  E.  Decker  and  Mrs.  Decker  announced  in 


WITH  MEMBERS 

January  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Deborah 
Anne  Decker,  to  Ens.  Hugh  L.  Thomas,  Jr.,  U.S.CU., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  of  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

A Summer  wedding  is  planned.  ...  . • 

Richard  C,  Deyo  upon  completing  his  active  Army 
service  this  year  will  resume  his  studies  for  the  master’s 
degree  in  business  administration  at  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business.  , , 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  who  heads  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Branch  and  the  Monmouth  Battlefield 
Association,  spoke  on  "Monmouth — Road  to  Glory,  ’ 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  Philadelphia,  January  7. 

Professor  Richard  Stillwell  of  the  Princeton  ar- 
chaeology faculty  is  serving  as  president  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Frost,  Medalist  of  the  Society  in  1957  and 
four-time  Pulitzer  prize-winner  for  poetry,  whose  I^tic 
warmth  and  honesty  made  him  the  nation  s unofficial 
poet  laureate,  died  at  the  age  of  88  in  Boston,  January 

Capt.  Kenneth  W.  Schenck,  M.C.,  U.S.N.R., 
whose  daughter’s  recent  marriage  is  separately  noted, 
has  been  transferred  from  Omaha  and  appointed  Direc- 
tor, Reserve  Division,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Former  Congressman  Albert  L.  Vreeland,  who  as  an 
Army  colonel  during  World  War  II  was  chief  of 
counterintelligence  operations  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
retired  recently  as  city  chairman  of  the  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Republican  party  organization. 

Paul  H.  Quackenbush  II,  since  last  May  a pilot  with 
Civil  Air  Transport  and  Air  America,  is  flying  in  Laos 
and  Thailand.  A Yale  graduate  and  veteran  of  U.S. 
Navy  Service  in  Hawaii,  he  was  formerly  manager  of 
Hawaiian  Aircraft  sales  at  Honolulu  and  was  with  the 

Aloha  Airlines.  , i xt 

Retired  Justice  Henry  E.  Ackerson,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  and  former  Society  President,  in 
his  service  as  a trustee  of  Rutgers  University  is  guiding 
the  construction  program  in  Newark  of  the  Rutgers 
Law  Center,  the  first  building  of  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  named  Ackerson  Hall. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt  in  February  returned 
to  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  as  visiting  lecturer 
for  the  second  straight  year,  to  conduct  a semester- 
length  course  on  "Issues  of  Our  Time”  at  the  Ruther- 
ford and  Teaneck  campuses  on  Monday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  respectively,  through  May. 

Cornelius  Ackerson’s  three-week  "Kiku  Matsuri 
Tour,”  or  chrysanthemum  festival  tour  of  Japan  w'^hich 
he  conducted  for  a party  of  fellow  horticulturists  last 
Fall,  is  described  in  his  three-instalment  article  begin- 
ning in  the  February  Bulletin,  bi-monthly  magazine  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

William  T.  Van  Atten,  president  of  the  Society 
during  1952-54,  sailed  in  January  with  Mrs.  Van  Atten 
from  San  Francisco  on  board  a Norwegian  freighter  for 
a trip  around  Cape  Horn,  and  extensive  travel  in  the 
Argentine  and  Brazil  from  which  they  are  to  return  to 
their  Vermont  home  next  month. 

David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr.,  former  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  commissioner  and  New  Jersey  State  Senator, 
was  presented  with  the  John  Borg  Memorial  Award  for 
outstanding  public  service  by  the  Bergen  County  Grand 
Jurors  Association  at  their  28  th  annual  dinner  last 
December  at  Rochelle  Park. 

{Continued  on  Page  6) 
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{Continued  from  Page  1) 
visiting  there. 

p^tcWan  and  especially  as  my  country  s repre- 
United  States,  I am  proud  of  the  Hol- 
of  New  York  and  all  it  does  to  keep  aUve 
in  our  historic  bond.  Your  forthcoming 
Jially  gratifying  as  part  of  this  endeavor. 
^Barnouw  in  wishing  the  travellers  "Dutch 
'im-Dutch  sunshine”,  and  add  my  own  wish 
teresting,  enjoyable  trip  which  will  leave  ' 


ipression. 


Bon  Voyage! 


Sr/LE  PACKED  WITH  ACTIVITIES 

the  first  week’s  program  as  now  arranged,  the 
^Ibromittee  is  planning  group  participation  in 
events  to  be  announced  later.  Among  these,  for 
ilefU  the  Society  reception  reciprocating  the  hospi- 
^of  Dutch  government,  municipalities,  and  in- 
•’  to  be  held  in  Amsterdam,  Sunday,  May  19.  The 
borne  is  to  leave  Amsterdam  May  20  toward  noon, 
Idlewild  about  4:00  p.m.  that  day. 
g second  and  third  weeks,  the  some  140  persons 
; the  trip  are  to  travel  through  Europe  in  ac- 
ce  with  individual  preference,  then  rendezvousing 
terdam  on  or  before  May  19  for  the  return  flight 
y,  May  20.  Hours  listed  in  bold-face  below  mean 
ifier  ril 2 o’clock  noon;  the  word  "hotel”  refers  to  the 
am-Hilton.  Day-by-day,  the  initial  sequence 
of  events  follows: 

J^ipNDAY,  APRIL  29: 

^^^Ariive  Amsterdam  about  7:30  a.m.  Transfer  from 
r yiiiphol  Airport  to  hotel.  Transportation  by  motor- 
^'CMches  to  The  Hague  for  reception,  in  afternoon  or 
S evening,  by  the  Dutch  government. 
%;n^DAY,  APRIL  30: 

• " — Leave  hotel  for  excursion  to  Tulip-fields,  visit- 
ing the  Keukenhof  flower  exhibition  and  Vogelenzang 
i to  Jce  Dutch  gardens  and  hothouses.  Leave  Tulip- 
ii;  fields  for  drive  via  new  Velzer  Tunnel  to  Volendam 
, for  seafood  lunch.  After  luncheon,  sightseeing  in 
\Wendam  and  boatride  to  Marken.  On  return  to 
5>AnBterdam,  visit  to  cheesemaker’s  farm  at  Broek  in 
Waterland. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  1: 

. ? 9:00 — Depart  hotel  for  flower-auction  at  Aalsmeer. 
Thence  to  Rotterdam  for  reception,  at  "Euromast,” 
by  the  Euromast  management. 

’,.J„2:00 — Leave  Euromast  for  "Europoort,”  whence  an 
‘ hy  boat  will  be  made  through  harbors  of 

■,  )^Hcrdam.  Lunch  on  board. 

‘1,4:00  Disembark  and  transfer  by  coach  for  reception 
te^red  by  municipality  of  Rotterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

Thursday,  may  2: 

Leave  hotel  for  Leyden. 

— Reception  tendered  by  municipality  of 

Depart  Leyden  and  drive  to  The  Hague. 

' ftld  and  buffet  luncheon,  at  the 

Hall,  offered  by  municipality  of  The  Hague. 
'*^3*00^^^*''^  Hague  for  Delft. 

■ ^Ift  Reception  tendered  by  municipality  of 

' Amsterdam. 

; frlUDAY,  MAY  3: 


J : 3 0 — C 


eave  hotel  for  Alkmaar. 


Events,  Visitors  Listed 

10:00-11:00 — Reception  tendered  by  municipality  of 
Alkmaar. 

11-00-12:00 — Visit  to  the  Chee^  Market. 

12:30 — Luncheon  in  Alkmaar. 

2:00 — Return  to  Amsterdam. 

3:30 — Leave  hotel  for  motorlaunch  trip  through 
canals,  ending  at  official  residence  of  Burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam. 

4:30 — Reception  tendered  by  Burgomaster  and  muni- 
cipality of  Amsterdam. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4: 

9:30 — Leave  hotel  for  morning  sightseeing  tour  of 
Amsterdam,  to  include  visit  to  Rijksmuseum  and  a 
diamond-cutting  factory. 

Visit  to  National  Monument  to  attend  Memorial 
Service.  Remainder  of  afternoon  free  for  shopping  and 
browsing. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  5: 

9:3  0 — Leave  hotel  for  visit  to  reclamation  works  in 
the  former  Zuyder  Zee.  View  of  royal  palace  in  the 
country  while  en  route;  continue  to  old  fishing  village 
of  Harderwijk,  thence  to  Flevoland,  a newly  reclaimed 
polder.  Drive  continues  through  countryside  of  Apel- 
doorn  to  Arnhem  (Schaarsbergen) , where  group  will 
lunch  at  the  "Boerderij  Rijzenburg.” 

3:00 — Drive  via  Utrecht  and  World  War  II  battle- 
fields of  Arnhem,  on  return  to  hotel. 

MONDAY,  MAY  6: 

9:3  0 — Leave  hotel  for  full  day’s  trip  to  province  of 
Friesland.  Drive  will  be  via  the  Enclosing  Dike. 
Luncheon  at  famous  water-sports  center  of  Sneek.  After 
luncheon  a reception  will  be  offered  by  the  Queen’s 
Commissioner  at  the  Statenzaal  in  Leeuwarden.  Return 
to  hotel. 

LIST  OF  ‘ MEETING”  PARTICIPANTS 

Those  taking  part  in  the  1963  "Meeting  in  Holland” 
venture  are  listed  below.  The  great  majority  will  fly 
by  chartered  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  jet  aircraft, 
leaving  Idlewild  International  Airport  here  Sunday 
evening,  April  28.  Names  prefixed  by  asterisk  {*) 
identify  those  travelling  by  other  means. 

‘•'Ackerman,  Mr.  James  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ackerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  and  infant  son,  Robin; 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Amerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Amerman,  Miss  Martha  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Amerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Bergen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Blauvelt,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

Blauvelt,  Mrs.  James,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Bloemsma,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bogert,  Mrs.  William  R.,  Woodmere,  L.  I. 
de  Forest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L„  Stamford,  Conn. 

De  Groat,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

Denise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tunis,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

DeWitt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  B.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Durland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 
Hardenbergh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley,  Lake  Zurich,  111. 
Hasbrouck,  Mr.  Alfred,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Hasbrouck,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Heyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Hoagland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kouwenhoven,  Miss  Dorothy,  Northport,  L.  I. 

Mandeville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick,  and  son,  Frederick  C., 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Merselis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.,  South  Oranirc,  N.  J. 
♦Moffett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  three  children,  Nancy, 
Janice  and  Tracy,  Jr. 

Newkirk,  Mr.  Earl  S.,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Nostrand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Dwight,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
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Osterhoudt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Polhemus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Ringo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.,  and  daughter,  Nancy,  S.  Ft. 
Mitchell,  Ky. 

Roome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRoy,  Woodbury,  L.  I. 

Schenck,  Mr.  Robert  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Schermerhorn,  Mr.  Derick  D.,  and  mother,  Mrs.  Richard 
Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Schoonmaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Harold,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
Terhune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  D.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Van  Arsdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.,  Arlington,  Va. 

*Van  Arsdale,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

\’an  Blarcom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  A.,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 
Vanderbeek,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
*Vanderbilt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.,  Weston,  Vt. 

Van  Dvke,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.,  and  two  children,  Suffern, 
N.' Y. 

Van  Epps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Walter,  Portage,  Wis. 

Van  Etten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  and  sister.  Port  Wash- 
ington, L.  I. 

Van  Etten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.,  Jr.,  Battleground,  Ind., 
and  daughter,  Jacqueline,  cf  Madrid,  Spain 
Van  Etten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

*Van  Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 

Van  Horn,  ?vlr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  N.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

\’'an  Kleeck,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

\'an  Kleeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Van  Loan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M.,  Jr.,  Bedford,  N.  H. 
Van  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harold,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

\'an  Nostrand,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 
\’an  Patten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^'an  Patten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  T.,  Jr.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

\’an  Pelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  V.  B„  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
\'an  Pelt,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Kendrick,  Jr.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

\’an  Rensselaer,  Mr.  William  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Van  Siclen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

\’an  Sinderen,  Mr.  Adrian,  Jr.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Van  Svckle,  Mr.  L.  George,  and  mother,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

Van  Tassel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

\’an  Wagoner,  Mr.  J.  Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

\’an  Wormer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vedder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stanley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Vedder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  W.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Vliet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  B.,  Lake  Bluff,  111. 

Voorhis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  O.,  Darien,  Conn. 

Voorhees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  P.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Vreeland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vreeland,  Mr.  Louis  B.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

\'reeland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  A.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 
Zabriskie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Zabriskie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J. 
Zabriskie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


48  ENJOYED  MONTH’S  TRIP  IN  1888 
A resounding  success  from  start  to  finish,  the  Soci- 
ety’s "pilgrimage”  to  Holland  75  t'ears  ago  included 
48  members  and  guests.  Those  taking  part  in  the  ven- 
ture, which  lasted  from  July  28  to  August  29,  1888, 
were  the  following: 

Blauvelt,  Mr.  James  H.,  and  son,  Harry  R..  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Case,  Mr.  Lee  W.  (guest),  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Delahanty,  Mrs.,  and  granddaughter  (guests),  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ditmars,  Mr.  Isaac  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elmendorf,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elsworth,  Mr.  Edward,  and  daughter,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Elsworth,  Mr.  Eugene,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

Fort,  Mr.  Peter  V.,  and  daughter,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gates,  Mr.  H.  B.,  and  sister  (guests).  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Geran,  Mrs.,  and  Barkaloo,  Miss,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hasbrouck,  Mr.  Frank,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Howard,  Mr.  George  H.  (guest),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hubbard,  Mr.  H.  B.,  and  son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Israels,  Lehman  (guest),  special  correspondent.  New  York 
Herald. 

Lydecker,  Mr.  Charles  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Mr.  Frank  (guest),  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Suydam,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Howard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Swits,  Mr.  John  L.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Thomson,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  (guest),  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Van  Allen,  Mr.  L.  L.,  and  sister.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aander  Beek,  Mr.  Frank  I.,  and  son,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Vander  Bogart,  Mr.  G.  Y.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

{Continued  on  Page  16) 


HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 

Stephen  F.  Voorhees  heads  the  New  York  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Voorhees,  Wheeler,  Smith,  Smith  & 
Haines,  designers  of  the  newly  opened  nine-story  Prince- 
ton Club  on  West  43rd  Street,  the  first  new  residential 
clubhouse  to  be  built  in  this  city  in  30  years. 

E.  Harold  Schoonmaker,  for  30  years  managing 
officer  of  Northern  Valley  Savings  & Loan  Association, 
Tenafly,  N.  J.,  in  February  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  presidency  of  the  5 8-year-old  institution.  He 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a director  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Lloyd  R.  LeFever  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Savings  Bank  at  the  board  of  trustees’ 
annual  meeting  in  Kingston,  January  21.  Last  year  the 
8 9 -year-old  bank  experienced  a net  deposit  gain  of  9.7 
percent  (up  over  $2.8  million)  as  contrasted  with  an 
average  6.98  percent  for  all  127  mutual  savings  banKs 
in  this  State. 

Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  resumed  in  February,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years,  writing  a column,  “On  Second 
Thought,”  for  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Union-Star. 
It  is  devoted  to  tart  comment  on  local  affairs,  historical 
reminiscence,  and  general  subjects.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  'New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  20  years,  and 
wrote  the  recent  de  Halve  Maen  series  on  the  "Meeting 
in  Holland.” 

Past  President  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen  and  Mrs. 
Van  Hoesen  who  in  February  vacationed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  are  planning  a trip  to  Eng- 
land and  the  continent  to  coincide  with  the  Society’s 
"Meeting  in  Holland”  this  Spring. 

Charles  M.  Brinckefhoff,  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Company,  headed  a delegation  representing  the  giant 
copper-mining  enterprise  in  conferences  with  President 
Jorge  Alessandri  of  Chile,  and  other  top-ranking  Chilean 
government  officials,  held  at  Santiago  last  January  with 
a view  to  improving  conditions  related  to  the  com- 
pany’s tax  position,  productive  capacity,  and  prospects 
for  expanded  investment. 

Professor  James  G.  Van  Derpool  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Architecture,  who  serves  as  a 
trustee  of  Ulster  County  Historical  Society  and  is 
known  for  his  expert  skill  in  restoration  work,  aided  in 
planning  the  recently  completed  expansion  of  the  18  th 
century  stone  building  which  houses  the  Elting  Mem- 
orial Library,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  B.  Vliet  is  board  chairman  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, North  Chicago,  111.,  which  donated  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  part  of  the 
ransom  for  Cuban  invasion  prisoners  freed  by  Castro’s 
communist  regime,  according  to  a list  of  contributing 
American  firms  the  Red  Cross  made  public  in  January. 

Raymond  F.  Dey,  curator  of  the  historic  Dey  Man- 
sion at  Wayne,  N.  J.,  has  reported  among  recent  acces- 
sions to  its  museum  five  garnitures  made  by  Johannes 
van  Duyn  in  Delft  about  1764.  The  ornaments  are  to 
be  displayed  along  with  18th  century  wood  paneling 
acquired  from  the  pre-Revolutionary  house,  which  stood 
nearby  until  recently,  of  Edo  Merselis  (1729-99)  whose 
Dutch  ancestor  came  to  America  in  1661. 

Wilfred  B.  Talman’s  columns  on  "How  Things  Be- 
gan in  Rockland  County,”  the  100th  of  which  appeared 
in  the  weekly  Orangetown,  N.  Y.,  Telegram,  January  8, 
together  with  his  40  columns  headed  "The  Liberty  Pole” 
in  that  newspaper  during  1942-47,  and  various  other 
historical  features,  equal  in  all  about  three  book-lengths- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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The  “Duzine”  of  New  Paltz,  New  York 

by  Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  President  of  the  Huguenot  Historical  Society. 


s of  12  families  whose  founders 
%d  Huguenot  community  upon  1678 
patent  governed  until  year  1826. 

nearly  HO  years  the  "rule  of  the  elders”  in  the 
uguenot  settlement  of  New  Paltz  provided  the 
jnce  of  local  government  which  was  precisely 
to  the  situation  and  needs  of  that  unique  com- 
ty  in  what  is  now  Ulster  County.  To  be  sure, 
was  nothing  new  about  the  system.  Communal 
'of  society  had  been  set  up  before,  and  would  be 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  What 
Sally  marks  the  New  Paltz  "Duzine”  (from  the 
ch  douze,  meaning  12),  is  the  fact  that  rule  by  the 
fC  heads  of  the  locality’s  founding  families  func- 
d effectively  for  a long  time,  from  1678  to  1826. 
tet  us  trace  the  history  of  the  "Twelve,”  noting  par- 
iilarly  the  spirit  which  pervaded  their  proceedings, 
ic'^community  at  New  Paltz,  named  for  Pfaltz  in  the 
eland  whence  for  the  most  part  they  had  emigrated 
ig  Stuyvesant’s  directorship  of  New  Netherland 
"for  background  details,  see  the  writer’s  article  in  de 
tfdt'e  Maen  for  January  1962),  came  to  acquire  title 
acres  of  land.  By  a patent  dated  September 
%9ir\(>77,  this  land  had  been  granted  by  Governor 
'lund  Andros  to  Louis  DuBois  and  his  11  partners, 
ois’  associates  were  Louis  Bevier,  Anthony  Crispell, 
istian  Deyo,  Pierre  Deyo,  Abraham  DuBois,  Isaac 
Jois,  Hugo  Freer,  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Jean  Has- 
luck,  Andries  LeFevre  and  Simon  LeFevre.  Those 
Pa'tentees  comprised  the  original  "Twelve.” 

^^'TThe  partners  scarcely  doubted  that  the  broad  expanse 
■pf  rich  lands,  fronting  the  Hudson  River,  would  sustain 
|1^em  and  their  descendants  for  generations.  And  their 
^pectations  were  borne  out,  for  the  land  speedily  and 
amply  rewarded  careful  husbandry;  but  in  the  years  to 
pome  many  adjustments  had  to  be  made.  From  the 
^ginning  the  Patentees’  holdings  were  shared  equally, 
■^ith  each  partner  having  a voice  and  vote  in  all  trans- 
^actlons  affecting  the  community.  At  first,  of  course, 
they  made  common  cause  in  clearing  the  land  about 
their  little  settlement  and  the  nearby  flats  along  the 
^allkill  River. 

j^^Their  records  indicate  that  the  Patentees  were  con- 
tent to  hold  the  land  in  common  until  1703.  During 
first  quarter-century  they  kept  closely  in  touch 
?^*^l^affairs  in  New  York  province  where  the  assembly 
then  was  beginning  its  long  struggle  to  wrest 
fOwer  from  successive  royal  governors.  (Dne  of  the  ori- 
Patentees,  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  served  in  the 
toth  and  seventh  General  Assemblies  during  the  period 
,1698  to  1701.  The  New  Paltz  patent  embraced  a large 
tod  valuable  area,  which  the  Twelve  soon  realized  would 
^uire  constant  vigilance  to  preserve  intact.  Two  prob- 


of 
no  !c! 
.Equally 


were  to  plague  them.  For  years  there  was  danger 


action  by  the  land-hungry  royal  governors,  or  their 
'“ss  rapacious  friends,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  patent, 
worrisome  was  the  legal  problem  of  defending 


Cotui/^R  teacher  by  profession,  and  Ulster 

md  ^ei-retary-treasurer,  is  historian  of  that  county 

^l^torical  society  three  years.  President  of  the 
Association  and  a trustee  of  the  Senate 
Patu  Kingston,  he  lives  with  his  fanv. 

Which  Hasbroucks  helped  found  in  1678. 


New 


the  patent’s  boundaries,  especially  on  the  south,  against 
one  Peter  Barbarie,  a New  York  merchant  who  owned 
a sizeable  tract  adjoining  their  grant. 

In  1703  the  surviving  Patentees  and  the  heirs  of  those 
deceased  met  in  special  session  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 
For  the  time  had  come  when  evidence  of  individual 
ownership  needed  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  As  drawn 
up  and  duly  executed  the  agreement  confirmed  to  each 
of  the  twelve  patentees,  personally  if  living  or  by  repre- 
sentation if  dead,  an  interest  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  lands  of  the  patent.  Lots  for  houses  and  farms  were 
assigned  near  the  village,  at  the  Bontecou  (a  fertile  area 
north  of  the  settlement),  and  along  the  Wallkill. 

Xhe  decisions  made  in  1703  solved  the  group’s  prob- 
lems for  a time,  but  after  another  generation  the  ques- 
tion arose  regarding  subdivision  of  the  remaining  lands. 
In  1726  an  "Act  for  the  Easier  Partition  of  Lands,  etc.,” 
was  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature.  Promptly  mak- 
ing use  of  its  provisions,  Abraham  DuBois,  the  last  sur- 
viving Patentee,  and  heirs  of  the  other  eleven  partners 
drew  up  a document  which  became  known  as  the 
"Contract  of  1728.”  Each  of  the  families  of  the  twelve 
Patentees  met  in  separate  session  and  elected  one  of  their 
number  to  represent  them.  Quite  often  the  man  selected 
would  be  the  eldest  son,  but  in  every  case  he  was  the 
most  capable  representative  a family  could  choose.  By 
now  most  of  the  families  were  related  by  marriage,  and 
all  realized  that  the  future  of  New  Paltz,  in  a very  real 
sense,  rested  upon  the  abilities  of  the  twelve  elected 
representatives. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  172  8 the  land  was 
divided  into  four  tiers  of  lots  extending  in  a north  and 
south  direction  across  the  patent.  Each  tier  was  in  turn 
subdivided  into  twenty-four  lots,  a "north  twelve”  and 
a "south  twelve.”  Twelve  men  each  chose  by  lot  one 
of  the  tracts  in  a south  twelve  for  the  Patentee  whose 
family  he  represented.  The  same  proedure  was  followed 
with  tracts  in  the  north  twelve. 

After  1728  the  twelve  men  were  elected  annually  by 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Patentees.  As  the 
"Duzine,”  their  duties  were  now  clearly  defined.  The 
group  had  to  deal  with  any  partitioning  of  property 
and  to  conduct  other  necessary  business  related  to  the 
lands  which  had  been  originally  acquired.  In  effect 
they  exercised  the  powers  of  a board  of  trustees  in  our 
present-day  society.  Thus,  in  1738,  the  Duzine  laid 
out  and  divided  an  area  west  of  the  W'Gllkill  River. 
Five  years  later  they  allotted  lands  along  the  Hudson 
that  extended  back  three  miles  from  the  river  into  the 
woods. 

By  the  year  1760  we  find  that  the  Duzine  had  sur- 
veyed a tier  of  lots  reaching  from  the  village  allotments 
to  a line  east  of  New  Paltz.  In  1762,  tiers  were  duly 
assigned  in  accordance  with  established  practice  and  at 
length,  by  1772,  the  original  patent  of  some  40,000 
acres  had  been  fully  allocated  among  heirs  of  the 
Patentees.  Some  of  the  boundary  stones  remain  to  this 
day,  relics  of  the  time  of  the  Duzine. 

The  area  of  "Paltz  Patent”  had  been  delimited  in  1677 
by  agreement  with  the  Indians,  whose  inexact  boundary 
descriptions  gave  rise  to  difficulties  later  on.  In  1709 
the  surveyor  Richard  Graham  measured  the  land  and 
prepared  a map  which  still  exists  in  the  vault  of  the 
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Huguenot  Historical  Society.  In  1729  Cadwallader 
Golden,  the  first  surveyor-general  of  New  York  prov- 
ince, surveyed  the  line  from  Mohonk  Cliff  (Sky  Top) 
starting  at  a point  set  in  1722  by  the  Indian  chief, 
Ankerop,  to  a beech-tree  standing  in  a cove  south  of 
Jeffrous  Hook  on  the  Hudson.  Another  survey  made  in 
1765  was  by  James  Clinton,  father  of  George  Clinton, 
first  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Repeated  surveys  such  as  these  were  necessary  because 
the  Duzine  had  to  deal  with  many  boundary  disputes. 
The  first  suit  to  be  defended  was  that  instituted  by 
those  holding  the  vast  Hardenbergh  patent  to  the  north. 
This  was  settled  by  the  Graham  survey.  Much  later, 
the  Twelve  retained  Aaron  Burr  as  counsel  in  a suit 
against  the  Marbletown  patent  to  the  west.  Burr  won 
the  case  in  1804. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  litigation  in  Duzine  his- 
tory concerned  the  Barbarie  patent  lying  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  present  town  of  Marlborough.  In  pre- 
paring for  this  lawsuit,  which  lasted  many  years,  the 
Paltz  people  in  1744  and  later  raised  funds  by  self- 
assessment  to  assure  an  adequate  defense  of  their  bound- 
ary rights.  After  long  drawn  out  preliminaries,  the 
taking  testimony  began  in  175  0 and  two  years  later 
the  contest  began  in  earnest. 

A Duzine  committee  appointed  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem proceeded  in  a most  interesting  manner.  They  built 
a house  for  one  Isaac  Tompkins  on  a site  just  within 
the  land  claimed  by  Barbarie.  Barbarie  thereupon  sued 
Tompkins  in  ejectment,  and  the  Duzine’s  lawyer  de- 
fended Tompkins  on  the  theory  that  he  was  on  Paltz 
land.  Another  tactic  adopted  by  the  Duzine  was  to 
have  several  lots  sold  to  settlers  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  This  produced  other  ejectment  suits, 
against  the  Yankees.  In  the  event,  these  controversies 
seem  to  have  ended  by  mutually  acceptable  compromise. 

T hroughout  its  long  history  the  Duzine  made  decisions 
affecting  all  phases  of  community  life  that  appear  to 
have  been  accepted  without  demur.  Thus,  they  ruled 
with  regard  to  fence-building  and  imposed  fines  for 
non-compliance.  There  is  no  record  of  appeals  for 
relief  from  Duzine  orders,  either  to  the  English  colonial 
government  or  to  the  State  authorities  after  independ- 
ence was  won.  In  addition  to  the  Duzine  there  were 
regularly  chosen  town  officers  whose  duties  were  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Twelve.  Thus  was  the  Paltz  patent 
administered  and  its  people  governed  until  more  than 
40  years  after  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Duzine  seems  to  have  no  exact  counterpart  in 
American  history,  although  other  Huguenots  are  said  to 
have  established  very  early  a comparable  self-governing 
settlement  in  South  Africa.  Transplanted  to  America 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  these  persecuted 
French  Huguenots  had  found  a temporary  refuge  before 
coming  here,  their  communal  form  of  government 
served  them  well.  In  New  Paltz  the  Twelve  appear  to 
have  exercised  their  authority  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion. While  preserving  patent  lands  from  the  claims 
of  all  comers,  the  Duzine  also  succeeded  in  the  far  from 
easy  task  of  maintaining  tranquility  in  the  settlement 
while  equitably  portioning  out  the  founders’  lands  over 
a period  of  many  years. 

For  generations  their  word  had  the  effect  of  law  in 
the  little  community,  and  was  accepted  as  such  even 
when  a decision  concerned  Paltz  people  and  outsiders 
alike.  Thus  in  1729,  regarding  certain  non-allocated 
acreage,  the  Duzine  gave  to  Solomon  DuBois  and  his 
brother  Lewis  the  privilege  of  taking  timber  and  hay 


upon  patent  land  despite  the  fact  that  those  particular 
DuBoises  had  no  share  in  it.  Although  the  government 
of  the  Twelve  might  seem  arbitrary  on  occasion,  close 
inspection  of  their  records  which  have  been  preserved 
by  the  Huguenot  Historical  Society,  discloses  scarcely 
an  instance  of  abuse  of  discretion.  On  the  contrary, 
throughout  their  proceedings  the  Huguenot  love  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  shines  forth. 


POSTRIDERS  BEGAN  MAILS  IN  1673 

Early  in  1673  — the  year  the  Dutch  re-took  New 
Netherland  — postriders  commenced  the  first  mail 
service  between  New  York  and  Boston.  This  was 
shortly  after  Charles  II  had  "injoined  his  American 
subjects  to  enter  into  a close  correspondency  with  each 
other.”  How  a perilous  2 5 0-mile  wilderness  path 
evolved  into  a well  travelled  highway  system,  with 
colorful  details  of  life  in  the  areas  it  traversed  from 
colonial  times  down  to  the  present,  is  told  in  Stewart  H. 
Holbrook’s  engrossing  book.  The  OU  Post  Road:  The 
Story  of  the  Boston  Post  Road  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1962). 

The  short-lived  Dutch  re-conquest  terminated  Francis 
Lovelace’s  governorship  of  New  York  Province  and, 
until  Dongan’s  time,  the  postal  service  which  had  begun 
when  a horseman  with  bulging  saddlebags  left  New 
York  on  January  22,  1673  and  arrived  in  Boston  some 
two  weeks  later.  Mr.  Holbrook,  whose  highly  regarded 
writings  on  the  American  scene  include  "Ethan  Allen,” 
"The  Yankee  Exodus,”  "The  Age  of  the  Moguls,”  and 
other  works,  describes  the  situation  in  a passage  quoted 
by  permission. 

"Governor  Lovelace,  the  second  English  governor  of 
New  York,  had  taken  office  in  1668,  only  four  years 
after  it  had  been  surrendered  to  England  by  the  Dutch, 
and  its  name  changed.  In  1673,  while  Lovelace  was 
away  in  Hartford  on  a second  visit  to  Governor  Win- 
throp  to  promote  the  laudable  project  of  a continuous 
post  road,  a Dutch  naval  squadron  suddenly  appeared 
in  New  York  harbor.  The  city  surrendered.  A historian 
wrote  that  even  if  Lovelace  had  been  at  his  fort  'and 
used  all  the  meager  resources  he  had,’  the  capitulation 
could  not  have  been  prevented.  Yet,  because  the  un- 
lucky official  was  not  at  his  post,  Lovelace  suffered 
disgrace  with  the  King,  and  'was  impoverished  and 
degraded.’ 

"It  was  natural  that  the  Dutch  'did  not  desire  com- 
munication’ with  their  eastern  neighbors  in  New  Eng- 
land, hence  the  postrider  ceased  his  trips  to  Boston. 
And  although  the  Dutch  gave  up  New  York  again  in 
little  more  than  a year,  the  mail  carrier  did  not  resume 
his  rounds  at  once.  He  was  prevented  by  another  king. 
Philip,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  Indian 
chiefs  in  America.  . . . Nothing  was  done  in  New 
England  to  resume  activity  on  the  Boston  Post  Road, 
and  nothing  in  New  York,  until  a new  royal  governor, 
Thomas  Dongan  (whose  administration  covered  the 
period  1683-88. — Ed.),  revived  it.  He  also  set  up  a 
sort  of  post  office  in  what  was  called  the  Fort  — later 
called  the  Battery  — at  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  fixed  the  charge  of  three  pence  for  distance'' 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles.” 


RICH  PELTRY  CARGO  SHIPPED  IN  1626 
When  the  ship  Arms  of  Amsterdam  from  New 
Netherland  reached  Amsterdam  in  1626,  her  cargo  of 
skins  included  7246  beaver,  853  otter,  81  mink,  36  wild- 
cat and  34  ratskins. 
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Signatures  of  Flatbush,  L.  L,  Settlers:  I. 

by  Rosalie  Fellows  Bailey,  Fellow  of  The  American  Society  of  Genealogists. 


Won  303-year-old  document  mirror 
ility,  origin,  education,  world- 
connections  of  17th  century  Dutch. 


X IS  in  a signature?  It  can  turn  names  and 
tes  into  human  beings  and  living  history.  It 
b^'^nnportant  in  distinguishing  one  man  from  an- 
the  same  name.  It  may  be  the  sole  link  proving 
o people”  apparently  living  in  different  coun- 
in  fact  one  and  the  same  individual.  By  aid- 
*understand  the  man,  the  signature  may  inspire 
ither  kinds  of  documents  for  new  facets  of  his  life, 
e We  fortunate.  New  York’s  Dutch  records  con- 
chy signatures.  Under  the  Dutch  notarial  system, 
cts  of  many  kinds  were  drawn  up  by  the  notary 
book  and  signed  therein  by  the  parties  concerned, 
^^^ch  signing  was  customary  also  for  town  records, 
et5.;pfeware,  however,  of  the  clerk’s  copy;  government 
3kfc«*^were  adept  at  copying  both  text  and  signatures 
l^i^eir  official  libers.  The  Flatbush  document  here 
was  written  in  Dutch  in  1660  by  Secretary 
Hegeman.  Some  of  the  signatures  seem  to 
similar  ink  flow  and  pressure  on  paper,  but  the 
’ ^Tnakes  it  clear  that  the  officials  affixed  their  own 
^res. 

schout  and  schcpens  (sheriff  and  magistrates) 
governed  each  Dutch  village  on  Long  Island  under 
iftuyyesant’s  strict  superivision.  And  when  the  English 
B^fedver  in  1664,  local  government  changed  only  in 
to  constable  and  overseers.  They  met  as  a 
SSH' to  make  local  decisions  in  executive,  administra- 
civil  and  criminal  matters;  and  the  court  was  en- 
to  representation  at  the  provincial  conventions. 
^Mwhat  similiarly,  church  officials  and  the  consistory 
^.the  affairs  of  the  village  church. 

|Thc  first  settlers  of  Midwout  — later  called  Flatbush 
^^btained  a patent  in  1612  authorizing  a Town,  - 
M^^tected  during  that  decade  the  first  Dutch  church 
on  Long  Island,^  and  the  first  and  most  suc- 
ul  school  among  the  Dutch  villages  of  New 
_ Such  progress,  despite  disputes  with  the 

was  achieved  by  a close  partnership  between 
apparently  abetted  by  Stuyvesant.®'  ® 
following  tripartite  contract'  that  three  of 
W-.men  represented  both  sides  — signing  as  church 
Cu  s in  the  left  column,  along  with  the  appointee, 

, W town  officials  in  the  right  column  (paragraphing 


Wplied): 

to  God!  In  Midwout,  June  9,  1660  A.D. 

bwwLv  tW  ‘f  necessary  upon  consideration  and 

1**^  that  for  the  Schepens’  court  it  was  ver>-  essential 
» Town  nf  should  be  made  use  of  at  this  time  in 

ilV.  not  oni  and  elsewhere  where  he  rnisht  be  neces- 

‘ serving  summonses,  where  he  will  receive  his 


<*>mpense  and 


t bv  H*  Liic  v^iiurcn  D^ 

kI  further™!^?  ^he  seats,  ringing  the  bell 

<S«"lookine  -iff  ^^^ching  school,  digging  graves  and  other- 
Thtte^  whatever  might  be  required: 

have  deemed 


ina^iff  pay  outside  of  his  fixed  salary  but 

, addition  m servmcr  the  Church  by  leading  in  the  sing- 


a' suifaKiYL'""  “ select  lor  so  nighly  necessary 

•.Reynier  hereby  select  the  person 

oW  'i  . 'aensen  Van  Giesen.  whprefnrp  thpv  hprpK,, 


wise  to  select  for  so  highly  necessary 


a sum  Giesen,  wherefore  they  hereby 

■ * sum  of  glds.  200  yearly,  of  which  sum  the  Cour't 


Ht  lO)  Js  footnotes  (which  begin  on 

, original  sequence  number  only. 


v_ 


1 


Lb*^\r-a  ) ^ 

c 


Author  discusses  three  Dutch  colonists  whose  signatures,  shown 
above,  are  in  lower  left  of  1660  document  (see  English  trans- 
lation on  this  page).  Other  signatures,  at  lower  right,  will  be 
reproduced  and  commented  upon  in  July  issue. 


promises  yearly  glds.  150,  and  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
glds.  50. 

For  this  compensation  and  salary  of  glds.  200  aforesaid  the 
said  present  selected  messenger,  Reynier  Baestiaensen  Van 
Giesen  aforenamed,  promises  as  is  befitting,  to  look  after  and 
perform  the  service  he  is  undertaking  as  an  honorable  man 
should  do  in  like  case.  And  that  there  may  be  no  defaulting 
herein  and  that  everything  may  be  properly  carried  out  and 
performed  on  each  side,  we  have  subscribed  this  on  either  side 
with  our  customary  handwriting  and  our  own  signatures,  as 
follows : 


Johannes  Theod.  Polhemy 
Jan  Snedeker 
Jan  Strycker 

Wn.LEM  Jacobse  Van  Boerum 


Revnier  Van  Giesen 


■Adriaen  Heceman 

Willem  Jacobse  Van  Boerum 

Elbert  Elbertsen 

Jan  Snedeker 

Jan  Strycker 

This  is  the  (X)  mark  of 

Pieter  Cornei.isz 


o 


f these  signatories  Domine  Johannes  Theodorus 
Polhemius,  then  62,  had  become  a patriarch  to  his  people 
in  Midwout,  where  they  still  spoke  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  arrival  in  New  Netherland  six  years  before.  Some 
also  recalled  his  neophyte  post  as  domine  of  the  water- 
borne village  of  Giesen  in  Drenthe  back  home,  or  his 
being  domine  of  nearby  Meppel  as  well  as  rector  of  its 
Latin  school. 

But  after  that,  for  17  years,  he  had  been  a minister 
in  the  Dutch  colony  at  Brazil,  until  it  reverted  to 
Portugese  rule  when  all  had  to  become  Catholic  or  leave. 
With  one  exception  the  evacuation  ships,  including 
that  with  Polhemius’  wife  and  four  children,  reached 
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abroad.  A director  of  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  and 
publication  committee  member  at  the  New  York  Genealogical 
& Biographical  Society,  Miss  Bailey  inaugurated  the  genea- 
logical seminar  at  New  York  State  Historical  .Association,  and 
is  well  known  as  a lecturer.  Her  main  interests  in  the  Dutch 
colonial  era  concern  the  very  early  settlers  (1624-1638)  and 
diverse  European  origins  of  New  York's  17th  centurx'  pioneers. 
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Holland  safely.  The  Dutch  vessel  bearing  Polhemius 
and  a party  of  Jews,  however,  was  captured  on  the  high 
seas  by  a Spanish  pirate  ship;  they  were  then  recaptured 
by  the  French  man-of-war  St.  Charles,  which  brought 
them  to  New  Amsterdam  in  September  1654.® 

Polhemius  was  a good  linguist,  preaching  in  German, 
Dutch,  French,  Portuguese  and  Indian,  but  he  had  faulty 
elocution  and  his  Palatine  dialect  was  hard  to  under- 
stand. A graduate  of  Heidelberg  University,  he  had 
matriculated  in  1629  as  "Polhemius  dictus  Hammer- 
stein,”  born  at  Boikirchen  in  the  Palatinate.  He  appears 
to  stem  from  a line  of  clergymen  in  that  region  of 
Germany,  where  his  family  was  known  as  early  as  1470.® 
This  newcomer,  an  ancestor  of  the  writer’s,  appears 
to  have  been  a patient  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  souls. 
His  signature  reflects  university  education  and  a pro- 
fessional career  involving  constant  writing.  The  hand- 
writing shows  distinction  but  no  time-wasting  flourishes, 
a middle  name  abbreviated,  and  surname  often  minus 
(as  in  the  illustration)  the  latinized  ending  used  by  his 
family  and  by  university  graduates. 

Reaching  New  Netherland  at  age  5 6,  the  Domine 
started  life  anew,  preaching  on  a Breuckelen  street  until 
loaned  a building.'"  His  wife,  Catherine  Van  der 
Werven,  still  in  Holland,  was  reported  living  "modestly 
and  piously,”  and  "plunged  in  the  utmost  poverty,” 
until  at  length  the  West  India  Company  advanced  her 
a loan.  His  Brazil  salary  was  still  in  arrears  in  165  9,® 
his  own  plantation  there  had  been  lost  with  that  colony, 
and  his  sale  of  slaves  in  1645  was  still  unpaid  in  1662. 
He  was  pastor  of  struggling  Long  Island  villages  with- 
out any  remuneration  during  1654-5  6,  but  two  years 
later,  Stuyvesant  generously  used  this  service  to  offset 
what  the  domine  had  drawn  from  Company  stores. 

Though  Midwout  started  building  the  minister’s 
house,  Polhemius  had  to  complain  in  December  165  6 
that  local  officials  had  scattered  for  other  uses  the  sawn 
timbers  contributed  by  Stuyvesant,  "so  that  my  house 
remains  open  as  it  was,  and  I with  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren [who  had  finally  rejoined  him]  must  live  and 
sleep  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  cold.”  The  people  had 
their  side,  too,  his  Breuckelen  congregation  objecting 
to  being  taxed  for  his  salary  as  he  "gives  us  only  a 
prayer  instead  of  a sermon;”  "he  had  really  not  much 
time^.  . . before  [he  had]  to  return  home  . . .,”  "at  his 
age.”  It  was  easily  a two-hour  walk  back  to  Midwout. 
But  the  minister  wrote  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
"please  do  not  give  too  much  credence  to  backbiters; 
they  are  but  human.”® 

Reynier  (Se) Bastiaensen  Van  Giesen,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed court  messenger,  has  the  unusual  signature  of 
a professional  scrivener,  and  undoubtedly  possessed  the 
qualifications  of  a teacher.  Three  years  later  he  sold 
his  Midwout  home,  styling  himself  "court  attendant.”" 
He  moved  to  Bergen  in  New  Jersey  where,  in  1665,  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English'®  and  served 
as  Voorlezer  many  years.  His  burial  record  there  in 
1707  read  ".  . . (died  the)  Voorlezer  of  Bergen,  after 
having  held  the  office  for  near  42  years.” 

His  support  of  the  community’s  project  and  their  re- 
gard for  him  are  shown  in  the  entry,  "our  schoolmaster 
Renier,  fl  32,”  on  the  domine’s  and  Jan  Strycker’s 
1661  petition,  as  one  of  three  remaining  debts  for 
erecting  the  Midwout  Church.'"  The  New  Nether- 
land  village  school  was  an  elementary  one  for  boys  and 
girls,  teaching  reading,  writing  and  religion.  ' In  a 
small  village  the  voorlezer  was  also  schoolmaster." 

When  Van  Giesen  remarried  in  1699,  the  Bergen 


Church  record  termed  its  voorlezer  the  widower  of 
Dirckje  Cornelius  Van  Groenlinde.  Was  she  a native 
of  the  Scandinavian  colony,  Greenland,  as  implied  by 
Teunis  Bergen?  Our  first  record  of  Reynier  and  Dirckje 
is  the  1659  baptism  of  a daughter  in  New  Amsterdam’s 
Dutch  Church.  Later,  at  Midwout,  a girl  and  a boy 
were  born  to  them,  as  shown  in  their  subsequent  mar- 
riage records  at  Bergen.  The  son  was  Bastiaen  Van 
Giesen,  who  in  1714  as  the  oldest  surviving  brother 
was  granted  administration  of  the  estate  of  Johannes 
Van  Ghesen  of  New  York.  Johannes  was  a deacon  of 
New  York’s  Dutch  Church  and  on  the  board  of  its 
Collegiate  School,'®  which  is  still  in  existence.  His 
Bergen  marriage  record,  dated  1687,  states  "y.m.  from 
Utrecht  (Netherland).”  So  we  learn  that  the  Van 
Giesen  family  had  emigrated  from  Utrecht. 

Another  signatory,  Willem  Jacobse  Van  Boerum,  wrote 
in  a miniature  but  clear  script.  This  suggests  to  this 
writer  a precise  and  solid  citizen,  whom  his  neighbors 
valued  on  the  town  board  as  a person  who  aimed  to 
concur  in  conservative  decisions,  who  could  be  depended 
on  not  to  try  an  individual  course  of  action. 

In  his  will,  dated  1687,  he  combined  both  Dutch 
and  English  customs.  Though  it  was  not  the  Dutch 
joint  testament,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  state  to  his 
wife,  Geertie  Hendrickse,  for  life,  then  to  be  equally 
divided  among  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  To  the 
Dutch,  girls  were  equally  important  as  boys,  but  since 
the  English  considered  the  eldest  son  as  heir,  Boerum 
made  certain  of  his  will  s validity  by  including  a special 
legacy  to  Hendrick  as  "his  elist  sunn”  of  "100  gildens 
in  money  wampum  values.”'" 

Boerum  showed  personality,  as  well  as  some  knowledge 
of  English,  in  a deposition.  As  "actual  schepen,  aged 
47,”  he  and  Jan  Hansen,  aged  about  27,  neighbors, 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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The  Lion  of  Holland 


by  Charles  A.  Vanderlaan 


utch  ancestry  motivates  quest 
lity  reproduction  in  ^^round” 
^figure  famed  for  400  years. 

^w-tury  ago  the  distinguished  American, 
^throp  Motley,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
I historians,  completed  a monumental  work 
fmy  of  the  United  'Netherlands,  which  in 
ilished  by  Harper  Brothers  in  four  volumes, 
of' the  Holland  Society  who  might  read 
'pages  of  this  priceless  work  would  surely 
tfrevitalization  of  pride  in  the  renowned 
^Tiis  forebears. 

it  seems  hardly  believable  that,  with 
the  year  1608,  Motley  was  able  to  write 
-page  432): 

' ' Netherlands)  was  a land  where  every  child 

school,  where  almost  every  individual  in- 

^|nyj^buld  read  and  write,  where  even  the  middle 
proficients  in  mathematics  and  the  classics, 
'^!<r'speak  two  or  more  languages;  where  the 
^,Sbn,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  producers 
.1  or  intellectual  wealth,  and  where  com- 
Yefy  little  of  unproductive  consumption  prevailed, 
self-governing  and  self-sustaining  municipalities 
forgotten  the  existence  of  the  magnificent 
igs'sb  dear  to  the  hearts  of  kings.” 
i^e!  That  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  years 
bTfie  impact  becomes  the  greater  when  one  con- 
th'at  a leading  magazine  earlier  this  year  called 
itiim  to  the  10  percent  illiteracy  prevailing  in 
ehl^-day  America. 

'^Aiad  .having  just  completed  the  study  of  Motley’s 
the  writer  of  this  article  experienced  another 
^iKargehce  of  pride  in  his  Dutch  ancestry  from  reading 
Pl^^'-Vere’s  fabulous  book,  Salt  in  Their  Blood 
iMtimdon:  Cassell,  1955).  What  a masterful  eulogy 
iUUS  « of  the  lives  of  the  great  Dutch  admirals  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  And  that,  please  re- 
pKmbef,  is  the  work  of  a British  scholar  lineally  de- 
mnded  from  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  "Vere  (1560- 
» who  came  as  a commanding  genera!  from  Eng- 
rendered  inestimable  aid  to  Holland’s  cause 
!|f  “*^,*^ggle  for  liberty  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 
A.NoV  can  there  be  any  wonder  why  the  "Lion  of 
riolland”^  was  decided  upon  for  the  figurehead  of  the 
^t^s  little  thirty-foot  yacht?  The  search  for  an  ap- 
*f®I^*^*  figure,  however,  was  a lengthy  one.  Had  the 
pnbol  been  an  Eagle,  goddess,  mermaid,  or  some  other 
fJWMtional  form,  there  would  have  been  no  problem. 

after  sending  a dozen  letters  to  Holland  in- 
for  a Lion  in  the  three-dimensional  "round,” 
^PP^rent  that  none  was  available  in  the  shops 
^ ^ Lion,  it  seemed,  required  that 

..  specially  made.  Some  photos  of  the  heraldic 
were  sent  back  which  might  prove  suitable  for 
good.  But  the  sons  of  Hol- 
easily  dismayed.  After  all,  are  we  not 
Jon  stubborn  people  in  the  world?  The 

^ Holland  just  had  to  be  had  for  the  prow  of 


toHand’s  Lion 


ITiliia  ~ **  based  upon  that  in  the  shield  of 

ljuum  of  Orange,  surnamed  the  Silent  (1533-1584), 


Fiberglass  casting  o)  sculptured  model,  inches  high,  of 
historic  symbol  showing  crown  added  when  Netherlands  became 
monarchy  in  19th  century,  made  by  noted  Miami,  Fla.,  artist. 

the  all-time  hero  of  the  Netherlands.  William  inherited 
his  coat-of-arms  from  an  early  ancestor  named  Raim- 
bout  II,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  used  it  when  he  joined 
the  Crusades.  In  that  early  shield  the  Lion  is  shown 
as  "rampant,”  that  is,  with  hind  feet  touching  the 
ground,  and  clawing  the  air  with  his  fore-paws  as 
though  in  a noble  rage.  In  heraldry  the  rampant  lion 
is  often  depicted  with  but  one  one  hind  foot  touched 
down  but  the  kingly  beast  in  William’s  device  shows 
both  feet  on  the  ground  (see  Ons  Oude  Wilhelmus,  pub. 
Zuid-Hollandsche  Uitgevers  Maatschappij,  The  Hague). 

Later  the  seven  arrows  were  added  to  the  left  paw, 
signifying  the  seven  original  provinces  of  Holland,  Zee- 
land,  Gelderland,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Overijssel  and 
Friesland.  Also  the  short  sword  in  the  right  paw,  and 
the  eloquent  motto  of  the  House  of  Orange:  "Je 
maintiendrai”  ("I  shall  maintain”).  The  regal  crown 
was  added  to  the  Lion’s  head  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  Dutch  Republic  became  a monarchy. 

Armed  with  the  collected  photos  and  other  data,  a 
call  was  made  upon  one  of  Ameria’s  leading  sculptors, 
Tony  Lopez  of  Miami.  Tony  is  a Cuban  — not  of  the 
refugee  variety,  for  he  came  to  America  quite  a number 
of  years  ago.  His  son  is  now  serving  in  the  United 

Gue.st  Author. — Mr.  Vanderlaan,  a descendant  of  the 
Nicholaas  Vanderlaan  who  was  burgomaster  of  Haarlem  in  the 
16th  century,  is  a retired  businessman  living  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Bom  in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  and  an  ardent  yachtsman  of  long 
service  on  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  regatta  committee,  he 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1923.  Formerly 
active  in  the  New  York  Society  of  Ceramic  Arts  and  the  Archi- 
tectural League  here,  he  headed  for  30  years  the  Vanderlaan 
Tile  Co.,  founded  in  New  York  by  his  father  in  1898,  dealers 
in  faience  and  imported  decorated  tiles,  both  modern  and 
antique.  Examples  of  the  firm’s  tilework  are  in  the  Governor’s 
Palace  at  Colonial  Williamsburg,  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
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States  Army  in  Germany  and  after  his  tour  of  duty  is 
completed  he  will  join  his  father  in  his  studio.  Tony 
has  executed  some  important  work.  Among  his  com- 
missions is  the  huge  shield  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  building  in  Washington;  the  shields  of  each  of 
the  nations  at  the  "Torch  of  Friendship”  monument  in 
Bayfront  Park,  Miami;  a monumental  bust  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  another  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 

We  wanted  only  the  best,  and  were  thrilled  when 
Tony  seemed  intrigued.  He  agreed  to  model  the  Lion 
in  clay  (with  both  its  hind  feet  firmly  planted,  so  as  to 
provide  a solid  base).  From  the  model  he  would  make 
a mold  and  then  cast  it  in  fiberglass,  which  certainly 
would  be  resistant  to  briny  spray,  able  to  withstand 
shock  and  defy  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics.  At 
length  the  work  was  done,  and  the  result  — a wonderful 
creation  of  inspired  artistry  — is  depicted  on  page  11. 
Fate  still  stood  between  the  Lion  and  the  yacht,  how- 
ever. For  when  the  finished  piece  was  brought  home 
for  preliminary  viewing  by  family  and  friends,  all 
agreed  it  would  make  a breathtaking  ornament  for  the 
mantel  or  the  desk,  and  should  be  kept  right  in  the 
home. 

Fortunately,  Tony  kept  the  mold  and  a duplicate  is 
now  in  process  for  the  originally  intended  purpose. 
In  the  belief  that  there  may  be  others  who  would  value 
such  a treasure,  the  sculptor  has  promised  to  retain  the 
mold  and  execute  other  commissions  from  it,  either  in 
plaster  or  fiberglass.  The  former  would  cost  $50  each, 
the  latter  $75,  and  all  would  be  finished  in  goldleaf. 
Tony  Lopez  makes  his  studio  at  192  Northwest  36th 
Street,  Miami,  Florida. 


, FLATBUSH,  L.  I.,  SIGNATURES 

I {Continued  from  Page  10) 

I testified  to  Stuyvesant  in  1664  that  the  Englishman, 
I Colonel  John  Scott,  entered  Midwout  village  with  his 
I troop,  "making  a great  uproar  . . . like  a mounte- 
bank . . . [but  we  were  not]  able  to  understand  him 
thoroughly.”’® 

I In  165  8 Jan  Strycker,  Hegeman  and  Boerum  as 
; schepens  petitioned  Stuyvesant  to  allow  Midwout  vil- 
lage to  set  aside  100  morgens  of  land  for  needed  income 
for  church,  school  and  parsonage.’®  Boerum’s  signa- 
I tures  on  the  1660  document  show  his  approval  as  mem- 
] ber  of  both  the  church  consistory  and  the  town  court. 

He  and  three  others  (on  this  same  document)  were 
i;  among  the  schepens  in  February  1664  of  Long  Island’s 
1 so-called  Five  Dutch  Towns  (Breuckelen,  Midwout, 
Amersfoort,  Boswyck  and  New  Utrecht),  who  in  con- 
vention petitioned  that  a delegation  be  sent  promptly 
[ to  Holland  to  plead  the  country’s  "very  dangerous 
I condition.”’"'  (The  English  took  over  in  September.) 
In  168  5 Boerum  was  among  those  named  in  the  English 
governor’s  confirmatory  patent  to  "Middwout  alias 
j Flatbush.” 

I The  1687  oath  of  allegiance  was  signed  by  Boerum 
I and  his  two  sons,  each  stating  he  was  in  this  country 
|,  3 8 years.’'  The  Flatbush  Church  entry  of  the  second 
I son’s  marriage  banns  reads  in  part,  "betrothed  May  17, 
I 1684  Jacob  Willemz  van  Boerum,  j.m.  van  Amstel- 

j y.D.N.Y.,  1:258,  318,  552;  2:375,  480,  702;  14:565. 

, C.D.N.Y.,  14:310,  410,  499,  520-21. 

I i/  Documentary  History  of  State  of  New 

I (Albany,  8vo.  ed.),  1 (1849)  :659. 

1 ■ “Flatbush  church  marriage  register,  transl.  by  Frank  L.  Van 
Cleef  (1912),  & typed  copies  made  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Frost 
1 (1915),  pp.  4,  18,  21. 

( 


dam.”’®  So  the  Boerum  family  had  lived  in  Amsterdam 
for  a while  at  least. 

]\t  ention  of  this  queen  of  Holland’s  cities  prompts  the 
writer  to  extend  a hearty  bon  voyage  to  the  Holland 
Society  members  on  this  Spring’s  trip.  Amsterdam,  for 
centuries  an  international  shipping  center,  retains  the 
magnificent  old  homes  of  the  merchant  princes  on  its 
peerless  semi-circular  canals,  has  an  unusual  shipping 
museum  and,  of  course,  its  famed  museum  of  art  (the 
New  Netherland  settlers  enjoyed  art  in  their  own  homes, 
as  their  inventories  show).  In  marked  contrast,  across 
the  old  Zuyder  Zee,  is  Giesen  (in  Drenthe),  an  in- 
triguingly  isolated  village  in  the  woods,  with  canals 
instead  of  streets. 

And  south  of  the  old  Zuyder  Zee  is  the  city  of 
Utrecht,  capital  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  a former 
bishopric;  it  boasts  an  ancient  university  and  has  its 
own  charm.  Many  of  its  towns  are  ancestral  for  Hol- 
land Society  members,  and  still  have  their  ancient  walls, 
such  as  unique  Amersfoort  (whence  came  the  Van 
Kouwenhovens)  and  Wijck-bei-Duurstede  (the  Van 
Cortlandts).  The  writer  hopes  that  the  1660  docu- 
ment discussed  in  this  paper  will  give  further  interest 
to  the  trip,  and  perhaps  suggest  researches  to  be  made  in 
archives  available  at  so  many  places  in  the  Netherlands. 

{To  be  concluded) 


HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

of  material  written  and  published  on  local  history. 

W.  Emlen  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  dur- 
ing February  were  named  enrollment  committeemen 
in  a fund-raising  drive  to  sustain  the  program  of  Union 
Council,  Union  County,  N.  J.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Edward  Gardner,  assistant  controller  for  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  retired  last  month  after  nearly 
46  years’  service  with  the  company  and  its  predecessors. 

George  A.  Brokaw,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  project 
manager  and  chief  engineer,  Korea  operations,  of  Lublin, 
McGaughy  & Associates,  consulting  engineers  and 
architects. 

John  H.  Vander  Veer,  Jr.’s  historical  note  on  the 
celebrated  Liberty  Pole  at  New  Utrecht  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  of  dc  Halve  Maen. 

Franklin  M.  Depew,  president  of  the  Food  Law 
Institute  here,  delivered  the  Charles  Wesley  Dunn  lecture 
on  food  and  drug  law  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Law  School,  in  Los  Angeles,  April  4. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Schenck  and  Mrs.  Schenck  are 
parents  of  Miss  Anne  Van  Deursen  Schenck  whose  mar- 
riage to  John  W.  Butterfield  took  place  with  Rev.  Don 
Haviland  officiating  at  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  February  9. 

Horace  F.  Banta  and  Mrs.  Banta  are  parents  of 
Peter  Gray  Banta,  who  was  united  in  marriage  with  j 
Miss  Nancy  Joyce  in  Union  Congregational  Church,  | 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  February  2.  The  bride,  daugh-  1 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Joyce  of  Upper  Mont-  I 
clair,  is  an  alumna  of  Skidmore  College.  Mr.  Banta,  a I 
graduate  of  Williams  College  and  Harvard  Law  School.  • 
is  a lawyer  associated  with  Winne  & Banta,  Hackensack.  | 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  eminent  New  York  lawyer  and 
former  president  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  1 
Brooklyn,  last  month  was  awarded  the  hospital’s  medal 
for  distinguished  service  to  medicine.  Recipient  in 
19  59  of  the  Society’s  first  citation  for  achievement, 
{Contimied  on  Page  15) 
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^Christening  Gowns  and  Baptismal  Customs 

by  Maud  Esther  Dilliard,  Historian  and  Author. 


h colonists  held  great  respect  for 
of  baptism  and  joyously  celebrated 
ith  family  feasting  and  gift-giving. 

ntly  a collection  of  christening  gowns  was  put 
ji 'exhibition  by  the  Women’s  Committee  for  the 
^and  Historical  Society.  Although  the  majority 
gowns  were  of  the  Victorian  or  Edwardian  eras, 
pwere  earlier  and  of  particular  interest  to  Dutch 
dants.  The  earliest  garments  in  the  collection 
tiny  shirt,  long-sleeved  sacque,  and  lace  mitts 
^^yellow  with  age  — that  were  made  for  the  oldest 
"if’^of  Johannes  H.,  and  Sarah,  Haring,  who  was 
:d  in  the  church  of  Tappan,  New  York,  in  1773. 
“sacque  is  very  much  like  that  owned  by  the  Essex 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  which  is  said  to  have 
ged  to  Governor  Bradford  of  the  Plymouth  Planta- 
;’,^,who  was  born  in  1590.  The  mitts  are  of  Flanders 
^ith  a button-holed  opening  in  each  for  a tiny 
b.  In  many  ways  they  are  similar  to  the  16th- 
_ fury  lace  mitts  pictured  in  Alice  Morse  Earle’s  Child 
ij^Jn^Colonial  Days,  so  evidently  fashions  in  baby 
’rttes  did  not  change  much  in  those  far-off  days. 

0 the  collection  there  were  a few  long  petticoats 
Snq'a  number  of  tiny,  embroidred  caps  that  covered  the 
of  the  baby  candidates  for  baptism.  Another  of 
l^ferly  gowns  was  worn  in  1747  by  John  Arthur  at 
ihiS  baptism  in  Bisley,  Gloucester,  England,  and  also 
was  the  gown  worn  by  his  son  Francis  at  his 
Ihmtening  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1774. 

dress  worn  by  a Ditmars  child  of  Flatlands  in 
(830,  had  the  long,  narrow  skirt  and  the  low-rounded 
short,  puffed  sleeves  of  the  Empire  period, 
heavily,  but  finely  embroidered  dresses  belonged 
Kouwenhoven  family  of  Flatlands.  One  of  1840 
^a$,wom  by  Maria,  who  married  John  H.  Ditmas,  and 
toe  pF  1818  belonged  to  her  father,  Cornelius  Kouwen- 
a farmer.  The  1840  dress  had  a flying,  button- 
panel  extending  from  the  neck  to  hem  and 
A long  dress  of  18  50  had  a perfectly 
sleeveless,  low-necked  waist  with  a small,  beauti- 
rouy  embroidered  type  of  over-blouse  that  was  put  on 
■ notable  gown  had  a skirt  nearly  two 

long  that  was  trimmed  with  rows  of  Valen- 
lace  set  between  rows  of  once- white  ribbon  in 
it  was  edged  with  a ruffle  of  the  same  lace, 
it'  thing  about  this  gown  was  that 

j worn  at  the  baptisms  of  twenty-one 

General  Charles  G.  Halpine,  who  w'as 
known  as  Miles  O’Reilly— poet.  Civil  War  news- 
correspondent,  and  the  old  New  York  Sun’s  first 
Wnnist. 


pother  christening  dress  of  the  1890’s,  which  had  a 
® tucked  and  embroidered,  was  made  for  the 


ito^ 

Elizabeth  (Ditmars) 
Nothin;.  , ‘^’^l^nds,  now  part  of  Brooklyn.  TTie 
Or'CftMft  **  ^ beautifully  made  of  the  finest  white  linen 
earliest  of  closely- woven  home- 
af  \ ^^^'■"^t-stitching  and  embroidery  and  the 
-f  From  tU-  with  infinitesimal  stitches. 

facli'  ^ Pilgrims,  the  same  loving  hands 

® whirh*°i”^  those  baby  clothes  also  made  the  blankets 
5»ch  a hi  tiewly  born  to  his  christening. 

‘ Was  sometimes  called  a bearing-cloth, 


and  such  a thing  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
"Henry  VI.”  Poor  Kobin’s  Almanack  for  1676  calls 
our  attention  to  baby  blankets  in  this  manner: 

Blankets  of  several  scantlings 
Therein  for  to  wrap  a bantling 
The  blanket  made  for  Governor  Bradford  was  of  soft 
crimson  silk,  powdered  at  regular  intervals  of  six  inches 
by  clusters  of  pink  and  yellow  flowers  in  minute  cross- 
stitch.  Many  baptismal  blankets  were  of  silk,  richly 
embroidered  and  edged  with  lace  or  narrow,  handwoven 
silk  fringe.  And  those  blankets  were  indeed  necessary 
in  a time  when  a baby  was  christened  two  or  three  days 
after  birth,  in  a church  or  meeting-house  that  might 
be  freezing  cold  in  midwinter. 

Judge  Sewall  of  Boston  gives  an  example  of  this  in 
his  diary  on  January  22,  168  1:  "A  very  extraordinary 
storm  by  reason  of  the  falling  and  driving  snow.  Few 
women  could  go  to  meeting.  A child  named  Alexander 
was  baptized  in  the  afternoon.”  Poor  little  Alexander! 
Let  us  hope  that  he  had  a warm  bearing-cloth  wrapped 
around  him. 

A pincushion  was  a popular  gift  to  give  to  the  mother 
of  a new'  baby  in  colonial  New'  England.  For  as  Poor 
Robin  tells  us. 

Pincushions  and  such  other  knacks 

A childbed  woman  always  lacks 

In  New'  Netherland  and  in  Dutch  New'  York,  a cushion 
w’as  hung  on  the  entrance  door  of  the  lucky  household 
to  announce  the  birth  of  a son  or  daughter;  trimmed 
with  a blue  ribbon  for  a boy  and  w'hite  for  a girl.  The 
time  of  a child’s  baptism  was  an  occasion  for  gift-giving 
and  feasting  in  a Dutch  family,  and  the  presents  most 
treasured  were  silver  porringers,  "name”  spoons,  and 
caudle  cups.  The  latter  were  used  exclusively  for  the 
drinking  of  caudle,  a concoction  of  English  origin  but 
always  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  served  at  a very 
formal  ceremony  after  baptism  and  w'hen  the  proud 
mother  w'as  strong  enough  to  receive  her  friends. 

Recipes  for  caudle  differed  from  one  family  to  an- 
other, and  according  to  Mrs.  John  Van  Rensselaer  in 
her  Goede  Vronw  of  Nlanna-ha-ta-,  these  recipes  were 
kept  a deep,  dark  secret.  The  one  that  w'as  used  by 
Cornelia  Lubbertse,  who  married  Johannes  de  Peyster, 
calls  for  "three  gallons  of  w'ater,  seven  pounds  of  sugar, 
oatmeal  by  the  pound,  spices,  raisins,  and  lemons  by  the 
quart,  and  two  gallons  of  the  very  best  Maderia  wine.” 
Incidentally,  wine  from  Madeira  w'as  a very  special 
drink  w'ith  our  Dutch  forebears.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  in 
her  Social  History  of  Flat  bush,  w'rote  that  a young  man 
about  to  be  married,  and  w'ho  could  afford  to  do  so, 
alw'ays  ordered  a pipe  of  wine  from  Madeira  and  served 

Guest  Author. — Miss  Dilliard,  w’ho  numbers  several  Dutch 
pioneers  in  her  family’s  ancestry,  lives  in  the  Heights  section 
of  her  native  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  As  an  historian  and  writer  of 
the  Dutch  colonial  period  in  .American  historv,  her  books  have 
won  wide  acclaim,  notably  An  Album  of  New  Netherland, 
published  early  this  year  (reviewed  in  the  Januars-  de  Halve 
Maen),  Old  Dutch  Houses  of  Brooklvn,  and,  for  vounger 
readers,  A Farm  for  Juliaw,  The  Twins  of  Old  Flathush,  and 
other  works.  In  1961  Miss  Dilliard  helped  establish  the  Chil- 
dren’s History  Room,  since  become  highly  popular,  at  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  of  which  she  has 
been  a director  for  years.  Identified  with  many  historical  soci- 
eties and  projects,  she  aided  in  the  Philipse  Castle  restoration 
at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  performed  research  for  the  Brookh'n 
and  Queens  sections  of  New  York  Landmarks,  issued  by  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York. 
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fit  first  at  his  wedding,  then  on  the  birth  of  his  first  son, 
and  what  remained  was  drunk  by  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  his  funeral. 

“Name”  spoons  were  especially  cherished,  and  one 
that  was  a beloved  possession  for  generations  in  the 
Luyster  family  of  New  Jersey  was  made  by  Jacob 
Boelen  of  New  York.  It  was  given  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Rapalje  of  Newtown,  Long  Island,  who  was 
baptized  in  June,  1687.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift 
of  her  Aunt  Sarah,  whose  claim  to  fame  rests  on  the 
likelihood  that  she  was  the  first  girl  of  European  parents 
born  in  New  Netherland. 

Baptism  was  a government  responsibility  in  New 
Netherland.  In  the  contract  signed  by  a teacher  of 
Midwout  (Flatbush),  who  was  also  the  clerk  of  its 
church,  one  finds  this  clause:  "He  shall  furnish  the 
domine  in  writing  with  the  names  and  ages  of  children 
to  be  baptized,  and  with  the  names  of  parents  and 
sponsors.”  And  farther  on  in  the  contract:  “He  shall 
provide  a basin  of  water  for  baptism  for  which  he  shall 
receive  12  stuyvers  in  wampum  from  the  parents  or 
sponsors.”  When  the  set  of  laws  called  the  Duke’s  Laws 
were  drawn  up  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  shortly  after 
the  surrender  of  New  Netherland,  it  was  ruled  that 
“no  minister  shall  refuse  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to 
children  of  Christian  parents  when  tended,  under 
penalty  of  loss  of  preferment.” 

The  baptismal  basin  in  some  of  the  Dutch  churches 
was  often  a very  handsome  dish.  A lovely  example  is 
the  one  owned  by  the  Collegiate  Churches  of  the  City 
of  New  York  made  in  1772  by  the  silversmith  Adriean 
Bancker.  The  message  engraved  around  its  brim  in 
Dutch  is  especially  worthy  of  being  quoted,  for  it  sums 
up  the  great  respect  and  reverence  our  Dutch  ancestors 
felt  for  the  rite  of  baptism  and  the  articles  used  in 
performing  this  sacrament: 

In  order  to  inherit  eternal  life,  O man 
Be  pure  in  Christ’s  blood  and  die  before  your  dying. 
He  who  lives  in  God’s  Son  possesses  eternal  life 
And  lives  through  the  true  faith,  as  he  lives  in  Love. 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 

|i  (Continued  from  Page  3) 

well  known  Society  names  as  Crane,  Denton,  Hatfield 
and  Woodruff,  acquired  East  Jersey  lands  and  made 
entry  about  December  1,  1664.  Earlier,  Cornelis  Van 
Werckhoven  of  Utrecht,  who  had  planned  a colony 
j there  in  1651,  decided  upon  another  area  and  so  began 
"New  Utrecht”  in  present-day  Brooklyn.  During  1660- 
63,  New  Haven’s  Puritans  sought  to  settle  “Achter 
Col”  but  failed  to  gain  Stuyvesant’s  approval.  In  1673 
! the  Dutch  recaptured  New  Netherland  because  one 
I Hopkins,  passenger  aboard  an  Elizabethtown  sloop  taken 
by  Admiral  Evertsen’s  fleet  off  the  Virginia  capes,  talked 
about  the  inadequate  state  of  New  York’s  defenses. 

Others  at  the  dinner  were  Mrs.  C.  deM.  Asbury,  A.  F. 
Cole,  Col.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Crane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Fisher,  R.  M.  Howlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Jacobus, 
H.  M.  Lowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Lyon,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herschel  Murphy,  S.  F.  Newkirk,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Penry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Polhemus,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Shirley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sonn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  Terhune,  John  Vander  Veer,  R.  C.  Van 
Aken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Van 
Hoesen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Voorhees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Voorhees, 
Mrs.  V.  O.  Weeks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Williamson,  Jr., 
Dr.  E.  L.  Wood,  and  Leslie  Woodruff. 

i; 


Trip  to  America  Costly  in  1662 

In  the  year  1662  a colonist  emigrating  from  Hol- 
land to  New  Netherland  was  put  to  no  small  expense 
for  his  passage,  meals  and  bedding  while  aboard  ship. 
By  present-day  standards  it  seems  he  would  either  have 
paid  or  become  obligated  to  repay  over  $5  00  for  the 
one-way  voyage  to  New  Amsterdam.  The  basic  data 
shown  below  in  Dutch  and  English,  extracted  from  the 
original  Account  Book  of  the  West  India  Company 
(now  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany),  reflect 
at  page  67  the  following: 

Amsterdam  in  N.  Nederlant  Ao  1662 
2 Sept(emb)er 

1.  Jan  de  Warde  van  Antwerpen  debet  aen  de  Heeren 


Majoris  voor  een  Bolckvanger  met  een  bultsack / 3 10 

Ende  vor  vracht  en  Costgelt  dot  hij  Ao  1662 
31  Augusto  pePt  Schip  d’Vos  Schipper  Jacob  Jansz 

Huijs  is  henuaerts  gecomen  / 42  — 

Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland  A.D.  1662 
2.  Jan  de  la  Warde  of  Antwerp,  debtor  to  the 
Seigniors  Major  (presumably  a reference  to  Com- 
pany officials. — Ed.),  for  one  duffle  greatcoat  and 

one  straw  pallet  / 3 10 

And  for  passage  and  Board  money  when  he  came 
hence  in  the  ship  Fox,  Skipper  Jacob  Jansz  Huijs, 
on  August  31,  1662  f 42  — 


By  former  reckoning,  this  might  appear  to  be  a small 
sum,  little  more  than  $18.  Recent  studies  in  the  re- 
condite field  of  monetary  equivalents  suggest,  however, 
that  the  17th  century  Dutch  guilder  was  w'orth  much 
more  than  the  40  cents  so  often  assigned  to  it.  Thus, 
to  cite  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  in  162  5 from 
the  Indians,  latter-day  researchers  believe  that  Minuit’s 
“60  guilders”  worth  of  trinkets  represented  an  outlay 
closer  to  one  thousand  dollars  than  to  the  $24  of  hardy 
tradition. 

In  their  November  10,  1961  issue  the  editors  of  Life 
Magazine,  referring  to  the  sale  of  Rembrandt’s  “Aristotle 
Contemplating  the  Bust  of  Homer”  for  $2.3  million  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  made  an  intriguing 
statement.  The  5 00-florin  commission  R.v.R.  received 
in  1654  for  his  masterly  work,  they  observed,  was  equi- 
valent to  a sum  “which  in  today’s  buying  power  would 
amount  to  about  $7800.” 

Queried  as  to  the  reasons  for  equating  5 00  florins  (or 
guilders)  with  $7800,  Life’s  editors  replied  as  follows: 
“According  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  the 
weight  of  gold  in  the  florins  would  bring  $1750  on 
today’s  market.  Estimating  that  $175  0 in  seventeenth 
century  Holland  would  have  four  to  five  times  the 
purchasing  power  it  has  today,  we  multiplied  by  4.5 
and  rounded  the  figure  off.” 

Thus  given  a present  value  of  $15.60,  the  17th  cen- 
tury guilder  seemingly  translates  the  purchase  price  for 
Manhattan  into  $936,  and  Jan  Van  Antwerp’s  passage- 
money  into  somewhat  more  than  S700.  But,  like  the  ) 
English  w'ith  their  pound  and  guinea,  Hollanders  had  a 
“Carolus  gulden”  and  the  "goud  gulden”  (of  gold, 
worth  1-2/5  guilders).  Using  Life’s  projection,  the  [ 
ordinary  guilder  would  have  a present  value  of  $11.15.  ' 

On  this  basis  the  Dutch  paid  about  $670  for  Man-  ’ 
hattan  and  Van  Antwerp  a little  more  than  $500  for 
his  passage  to  America. 

While  Dutchmen  customarily  stated  values  in  guilders 
and  stivers,  they  had  a smaller  monetary  unit  which  is 
not  well  known.  Jan  Van  Antwerp’s  ledger  record,  ruled  ‘ 
off  into  three  columns,  contains  entries  of  guilders  and 
stivers  only.  Column  three  was  for  penningen  (or 
pennies),  according  to  Dr.  Simon  Hart,  archivist  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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HERE  AND  THERE 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 

,ees  was  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
has  served  on  many  Presidential  missions 
Keniiedy,  Eisenhower,  Truman  and  Roosevelt 
taons. 

D.  Brodhead,  assistant  headmaster  of  Dar- 
I;  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  is  aiding  in  efforts 
the  1736-built  Van  Alen  House,  an  archi- 
in  the  once  sohdly  Dutch  region  near 
ic  which  Washington  Irving’s  writings  made 
f A recent  series  of  articles  on  this  house  by 
County  historian  Walter  V.  Miller,  cited  by 
lead,  is  being  revised  for  early  publication  in 

W.  Voorhees,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  con- 
_ surgery  of  the  head  and  neck  to  the  1964-65 
^rk  World’s  Fair,  in  which  he  is  to  serve  with 
n.  Sheldon  S.  Browton,  M.C.,  U.S.A.F.  (Ret.), 
r will  have  groups  of  physicians  on  call  day 
It,  as  well  as  a medically  supervised  sanitation 
'ment,  for  the  duration  of  the  exposition  which 
ext  April  at  Flushing  Meadow  Park  and  is  ex- 
td  attract  some  70  million  visitors. 

® I^’Van  Slyck  and  Mrs.  Van  Slyck  are  parents 
€tcr  Jay  Van  Slyck,  whose  engagement  to  Miss  Gail 
^l^cMillan.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  was  announced  in 
The  bride-elect,  an  alumna  of  Georgetown 
tr^wsity  School  of  Foreign  Service,  is  studying  for 
tfe^^ter’s  degree  at  N.Y.U.  Mr.  Van  Slyck,  Yale 
’^duate,  and  a member  of  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  as 
is_Ii[«|j  fiancee,  is  with  IBM  here.  A May  wedding  is 
pu|^d. 

< Wan  K.  Roosevelt  in  January  was  presented  with 
, ^t|><|,.Nathanael  G.  Herreshoff  Trophy,  highest  award  of 
American  Yacht  Racing  Union,  for  his  con- 
}■  *^^*j®”*  American  yachting  last  year  when  he  was 
^ America’s  Cup  race  committee  which 

f^ydcted  the  trials  and  Cup  matches.  Fleet  captain  of 
: York  Yacht  Club  and  rear-commodore  of  Sea- 

Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  he  is  vice-president 
Sailing  Association  and  chair- 
Olympic  Yachting  Committee. 

C:.  Van  Inwegen,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
, JW?;.  Jane  Loyd  Lee  at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 

’ Vf  * J^^'^ary  5.  The  bride,  daughter  of 

Tyree  Lyddell  Loyd  of  Mayville,  is  a 
rtf.  Lexington  Junior  League  and  chairman 

cague  s 1963  Horse  Show.  The  bridegroom, 
of  Centre  College  and  University  of  Kentucky 
n-  Rf  and  captain  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

* fr.  Vi  ^ partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Trimble,  Trimble 
* Inwegen,  Lexington. 

f G.  M ^ Merselis  are  par- 

M»»»  Mar^  R engagement  to 

Statforil  T daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo 

Tke  Lacoma,  N.  H.,  was  announced  in  January. 

attended  Bates  College  and  re- 
nursing  from  Cornell  Uni- 
serving with  the  Peace 


an  Dar-es-S.L.,,,  


C»lumnu$ 

^ cal  Scliftrtl  k ” College  and  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
at  ^rneU  Un^i  residencies  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 


* anarch  fellow^^***^^  York  Hospital,  where  he  is 


Jersey  Dutch  in  the  Revolution 

The  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Hackensack 
Valley:  The  Jersey  Dutch  and  the  Neutral 

Ground,  1775-1783.  By  Adrian  C.  Leiby  (New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1962). 

Although  primarily  an  intensely  interesting  and  fac- 
tual account  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  northern  New  Jersey,  this  book  has  much 
more  to  recommend  it  for  those  descended  from  Dutch 
settlers  in  the  area  composed  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
and  present  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  story 
of  these  Dutch  families  and  their  involvement  in  a 
conflict  within  a conflict.  The  names  of  the  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles  and  cousins  culled  from 
contemporary  Revolutionary  documents  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  read  like  a portion  of  the  membership  list 
of  the  Holland  Society. 

The  author  develops  the  interesting  and  provocative 
theory  that  the  extreme  bitterness  and  violence  of  the 
struggle  stirred  up  by  the  cleavage  within  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  northern  New  Jersey  between  the 
Coetus  and  Conferentie  parties  was  carried  over  by 
these  two  groups  into  the  larger  and  more  far-reaching 
struggle  of  independence  we  call  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Those  who  adhered  to  the  conferentie  doctrine 
of  allowing  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  ordain,  assign 
and  control  the  ministers  and  congregations,  and  those 
who  stood  just  as  strongly  for  the  opposite  — ordaining, 
assigning  and  controlling  the  ministers  and  their  flocks 
here  in  the  colonies  — were  practically  at  swords’ 
points  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  After 
this  greater  conflict  flared  into  open  warfare  at  Lexing- 
ton, Concord,  Breed’s  Hill  and  Long  Island,  the  two 
factions  within  the  Dutch  church  markedly  used  their 
personal  religious  differences  to  determine  whether  they 
would  become  Whig  or  Tory,  patriot  or  loyalist. 

The  book  cites  instances  and  cases  of  this  religious 
partisanship  from  its  inception  as  a strictly  religious 
issue  to  one  of  broader  scope  in  the  conflict  as  fought 
in  the  Hackensack  valley.  At  times,  the  hatred  and 
fury  which  one  group  displayed  toward  the  other  in  the 
course  of  their  military  duties  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Yet  so  intense  and  so  firmly  convinced  were  these  Jersey 
Dutch  groups  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  now 
transformed  into  the  larger  one  of  independence,  that 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  qualms  about  attacking  their 
own  kin  with  fire  and  force.  Some  of  these  families 
with  foemen  on  both  sides  included  Bantas,  Bogerts, 
Blauvelts,  Ackermans,  Demarests  and  Harings.  And 
many  others  are  listed,  too. 

From  the  fall  of  Fort  Lee  in  November  1776  and 
the  occupation  of  Hackensack  by  British  and  Hessians 
under  Cornwallis,  until  well  into  1781,  northern  New 
Jersey  was  a virtual  "no  man’s  land’’  in  which  British 
foraging  and  raiding  parties,  often  aided  and  abetted 
by  local  Dutch  Tories  and  partisans,  wreaked  havoc. 
The  only  defense  against  these  depredations  were  the 
local  militia,  officered  and  manned  by  local  Dutch  patri- 
ots. Here,  too,  is  the  story  of  the  domines  of  the  Dutch 
churches  in  the  area,  some  of  whom  upheld  the  British 
Crown  while  others  gave  their  whole-hearted  support 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  an  unusual  and  stimu- 
lating tale. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  summed  up  in  these  words 
the  task  he  set  for  himself  that  his  work  so  vividly 
accomplishes:  "Never  adept  at  publicizing  themselves, 
the  earnest  patriots  of  the  Hackensack  valley  drew 
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th.mselv«  in  from  their  neighl»rs  “ 

the  Tories  were  brought  into  the  councils  of  churc 
and  state,  content  to  tell  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren’s children  of  the  heroic  days  of  1776  and  to  let 
their  enemies  paint  themselves  as  they  wished.  The  last 
generation  that  heard  these  things  from  their  fathers 
Ls  now  almost  passed  away;  the  story  of  patriot  Bergen 
County  Dutchmen  and  their  neighbors  in  Orange 
County  must  now  be  got  from  dry  books  and  records 
that  tell  the  story  only  to  those  who  knew  outlines 
before  they  began  their  search.”  V/.  o.J 

OLD  IS  AMES  IIS  ALBANY  AREA  NEW^S 

COEYMANS  SCHOOL:  Honoring  the  Dutch 
family  for  which  the  village  of  Coeymans  N.  Y is 
named,  a new  school  being  built  there  will  be  called 
Pieter  B.  Coeymans  elementary  school.  In  the  Ravena- 
Coeymans-Selkirk  central  school  district,  the  brick-and- 
steel  structure  is  to  be  completed  for  use  by  next 

The  Coeymans  family’s  founder,  Barent  Pieterse, 
emigrated  from  Holland  as  a youth  and  in  1639  became 
a millwright’s  helper  at  Rensselaerswyck.  Subsequently 
a lessee  and  operator  of  grist-  and  saw-mills,  he  bought 
a large  tract  of  land  south  of  Albany  from  the  Indians 
in  1673.  There,  besides  mills,  he  built  "Coeymans 
Castle”  (torn  down  in  1833  ) and  died  well  to  do  at  the 
age  of  about  90. 

SCHUYLER  HOUSE:  This  Albany  County  land- 
mark near  the  Watervliet  city  line,  a two-story  brick 
and  frame  structure  erected  in  1668  and  known  as 
de  Vlackte,  or  The  Flatts,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
November  1 1 . Owned  by  the  Schuyler  family  for  over 
two  and  a half  centuries,  it  had  been  used  as  a rest 
home  in  recent  years  but  wa«  vacant  when  burned  down. 

Taking  its  name  from  lowland  fronting  the  Hudson 
where  it  stood,  the  place  had  been  completely  rebuilt 
as  a mansion  by  Richard  Van  Rensselaer  in  1668  after 
prior  tenancy  by  Arent  Van  Curler  during  1648-54. 
Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  bought  it  in  1672,  about  two 
years  after  Van  Rensselaer  went  to  Holland.  Badly 
damaged  by  fire  in  1759  when  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Margaretta  Schuyler  (central  figure  in  Memoir  of  an 
American  Lady,  by  Anne  McVickar  Grant  [London, 
1808]),  it  was  repaired  by  British  soldiers  from  the 
Albany  garrison  commanded  at  that  time  by  General 
John  Bradstreet. 

TRIP  COSTLY  IN  1662 

{Continued  from  Page  14) 

City  of  Amsterdam,  who  kindly  translated  the  Van 
Antwerp  document.  "In  the  17th  and  18  th  centuries 
the  Dutch  money  of  account,”  he  wrote,  "was  one 
guilder=20  stivers=320  pennies,  with  one  stiver  equal- 
ling 16  pennies.  Thus,  the  expression  /3.14.11  meant 
three  guilders,  14  stivers,  11  pennies.”  [R.  H.  A.] 

THOSE  IN  VISIT  OF  1888 

{Continued  from  Page  6)^ 

Van  Duyn,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Van  Heusen,  Mr.  Theo  V.,  and  son,  William,  Albany,  N.  \. 
Van  Voast,  Mr.  James  A.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Van  Voorhis,  Mr.  Menzo,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Van  Wyck,  Mr.  Robert  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Veeder,  Dr.  Harman  W.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Viele,  Mr.  Sheldon  T„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Voorhees,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Voorhees,  Mr.  John  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’ Voorhees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judah  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Vredenbergh,  Mr.  W.  H.,  and  son.  Freehold,  N.  T- 


m MEMORIAM 

JAMES  K.  VAN  CAMPEN,  Jr. 

James  King  Van  Campen,  Jr.,  of  Flint  Mich.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since, 
1958,  died  at  the  age  of  69  on  Sunday,  September  9, 
1962.  A descendant  of  Jan  Aerensen  Van  Campen  who  . 
came  to  this  country  from  Holland  in  165  8,  he  was 
born  at  Glean,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1892,  son  of  James 
K Van  Campen  and  Frances  Emmaline  Rockwood. 
Active  in  the  real  estate  field  and 

many  years,  he  was  graduated  from  Glean  High  School 
in  1910  and  from  Cornell  University  m 1917  with  the 
degree  of  civil  engineer.  Resident  of  Flint  since  1927, 
he  had  owned  and  operated  the  Van  Carnpen  Realty  Co 
for  the  past  23  years.  He  was  previously  with  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Healy  & Carey,  1927-32  and  in  partner-  . 
ship  with  Murphy  & Van  Campen,  1932-34,  and  with 
Keller,  Murphy  & Van  Campen,  1934-39.  Earlier  he 
had  been  with  industrial  and  business  concerns  in  the 
East.  Formerly  president  of  the  Flint  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  chairman  of  the  city’s  first  Motor  Fesi- 
val,  he  was  a member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity,  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  Cornell  Club  of  Michigan,  the  Genesee  and 
Alcona  County  Sportsman’s  Clubs,  the  Elks  and  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  besides  serving 
in  many  Red  Feather  fund  drives  in  aid  of  St  J^eph  s 
Hospital  and  Womens  Hospital.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  deputy  chief  air-raid  warden  in  Flint  and  a 
selective  service  official.  His  grandfather,  George  W 
Van  Campen,  was  a charter  member 
Society.  His  wife,  the  former  Florence  Fay  Walldorff 
survives,  as  does  a son,  Robert  D.  Van  Campen;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Clinton  M.  Bohlen;  and  six  grand- 
children. Services  were  held  in  the  Algoe-Gund^ 
chapel,  Flint,  September  11,  with  interment  at  nearby 

Glenwood  Cemetery.  rr^r. 

ANDREW  J.  CONOVER 
Andrew  Jackson  Conover  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  ^ mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  March 
1962,  died  at  the  age  of  75  on  Sunday,  October  2 , 
1962.  Descended  from  Wolfert  Gerritsen  Van  Kouwen- 
hoven  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  this  country  m 
1625,  he  was  born  in  Freehold  Township  on  January  1 , 
1887,  son  of  Arthur  V.  Conover  and  Catherine  L 
Chambers.  Monmouth  County  lawyer  for  over  50 
years,  he  attended  local  schools  and  studied  ^ew 
York  University.  For  a time  he  taught  in  the  Phalanx 
School  in  Atlantic  Township  and  at  West  Freehold. 
While  teaching  he  studied  law  and  served  his  clerkship 
under  the  late  Samuel  Craig  Cowart  of  Freehold,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  191 1.  Appointed  a counsel- 
lor and  special  master  in  chancery  four  years  later,  e 
became  known  for  his  attainments  in  schoo  law  and 
for  24  years  was  clerk  and  counsel  to  the  Freehold  Board 
of  Education.  He  served  as  attorney  for  Enghshtown 
borough  and  the  townships  of  Freehold,  Howell,  Mana- 
lapan  and  Marlboro,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
improved  roads  to  the  county  under  State  aid.  Member 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  and  Monmouth  County  Bar 
Associations,  he  was  a director  and  president  of  the 
Freehold  Savings  & Loan  Association.  He  fornicriy 
headed  the  Freehold  area  Y.M.C.A.,  and  had  long  been 
associated  with  Good  Will  Hook  & Ladder  Company. 
His  wife,  the  former  Ella  May  Arrowsmith,  died  several 
years  ago.  A brother,  Grandin  Conover  of  Spring  Lake 
Heights,  survives.  Services  were  held  at  Freeman 
Funeral  Home,  Freehold,  Getober  31,  with  interment 
at  Gld  Tennent  Cemetery. 
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A.  BONNELL  TAPPEN 
K Bonnell  Tappen,  of  this  city,  a member  of 
Society  of  New  York  since  1927,  died  at 
^84  on  Tuesday,  December  18,  1962.  De- 
Juriaen  Teunisse  Tappen  who  emigrated 
to  New  Netherland  about  1657,  he  was 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  11,  1878,  son  of 
Parian  Tappen  and  Catherine  Van  Syckel 
^ell  known  as  an  engineer  for  over  a half- 
was  a pioneer  in  the  design  and  construc- 
aling  towers  and  air-conditioning  systems  for 
''concerns  and  large  office  buildings  here  and 
ie  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer.  After 
ith  Consolidated  Water  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  he 
-president  of  the  Whitestown  Water  Co., 
juently  founded  the  Cooling  Tower  Co.  and 
-Tappen  Co.  He  originated  the  Mitco  Grating 
7 the  New  York  subway  system.  At  the  time 
eath  he  was  president  of  the  Water  Cooling 
of  the  John  Nassau  Co.  For  more  than  40 
^maintained  a home,  "Ledge  End,”  at  Briarcliff, 
__  former  president  of  the  Westchester  County 
tjWors  Association,  he  was  a member  of  Sigma 
iternity,  American  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Cornell 
^ New  York.  His  late  father  was  a Holland 
jimember.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
Elizabeth  Van  Voorhees  Cockroft;  two  daugh- 
* grandson.  Services  were  held  at  the  Camp- 
leral  Home  here,  December  21,  with  interment 
'ipY  Hollow  Cemetery,  Tarry  town. 

EDSON  VAN  BRUNT 
Van  Brunt,  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  a member  of 
jfolland  Society  of  New  York  since  1924,  died  at 
of  56  on  Wednesday,  December  19,  1962. 
'^pesomded  from  Rutger  Joesten  Van  Brunt  who  came 
country  from  the  Netherlands  in  1653,  he  was 
Kora’m^  York  City,  May  3,  1906,  son  of  Arthur 
Hoffman  Van  Brunt  and  Ethel  T.  Edson.  Formerly  a 
banker  and  since  1947  engaged  in  farming 
, Newtown,  he  attended  Allen-Stevenson  School 
>.  School  at  Sheffield,  Mass,  and  the  Colum- 

■ School  in  New  York.  Long  associated  with 

■ Central  Hanover  Bank  & Trust  Company,  he 

a’- member  of  the  Lake  Placid  Golf  Club.  His 
.■  ^**^^*,^^*®  *-^e  New  York  Bar,  was  the  Holland 

^ President  during  1920-22,  and  previ- 

had  served  21  years  as  its  treasurer.  Survivors 
“elude  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dorothea  S.  Van  Brunt;  a son, 

■■  RK^d  Van  Brunt,  a student  at  the  Choate  School;  a 
. aughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Clifford;  two  brothers,  Arthur 
' ^ member  of  the  Society,  and 

WVid  Van  Brunt;  a sister,  Mrs.  George  Comstock;  and 
. }_.  ,*^*^ees  and  nephews.  Services  were  conducted 

Church,  Newtown,  December  21,  with  in- 
. , , at  Newtown  Village  Cemetery. 

'■  WALTER  E.  DITMARS 

Th#  Hitmars  of  Arlington,  Vt.,  a member  of 

^nolland  Society  of  New  York  since  1944,  died  at 
fr  ° Monday,  December  3 1,  1962.  Descend- 

L Jansen  Van  Ditmarsen  who  came  to 
lands about  1637  from  Denmark  via  the  Nether- 
»On  nV  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  3.0,  1895, 

^acturer  Ditmars  and  Lucinda  Earl.  A manu- 

ai?6  hr.  . ooancier  until  semi-retirement  several  years 
*n<i  attPn!!  Brooklyn  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  schools 

l»e  Va-t  r Naval  Academy  two  years.  In  1917 

^ ommissioned  in  the  regular  Army  and  attained 


the  rank  of  major  before  resigning  in  1925.  While  in 
active  service  he  was  with  the  infantry,  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  Industrial  War  Plans  Division,  and 
studied  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Dur- 
ing 1925-26  he  was  sales  director  of  Southern  Dairies, 
Inc.,  Baltimore.  Afterward  he  formed  and  headed  the 
Carbice  Corp.  of  America,  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
dry  ice,  and  served  as  president  of  its  successor,  the 
Solid  Carbonic  Co.  Ltd.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  dispos- 
ing of  his  interests  in  1929.  Active  for  some  years  in 
helping  finance  various  projects,  he  was  later  identified 
with  member  firms  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Long  associated  with  the  Audograph  Co.,  he  was  from 
1936  to  1957  president  of  the  Gray  Manufacturing  Co., 
makers  of  telephone  coin  boxes,  Hartford,  serving  there- 
after as  consultant.  A trustee  of  Federal  Hall  Associa- 
tion and  a director  of  the  Navy  League  and  China 
Institute,  he  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the 
Union  League,  New  York  Yacht,  Bankers  and  Hartford 
Clubs,  Newcomen  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Founders  and  Patriots,  Army  and  Navy  Club 
of  Washington,  Military  and  Naval  Club  of  New  York, 
Ordnance  Association,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  Naval  Academy  and  M.I.T.  alumni 
associations.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Jennie  Ann  Johnson;  a son,  Walter  E.  Ditmars,  Jr.,  of 
Columbus,  O.;  four  grandchildren;  and  a brother. 
Services  were  held  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  January  4,  with 
interment  in  Fort  Hill  Cemetery,  Auburn. 

CHESTER  W.  SNEDEKER 
Chester  Wesley  Snedeker  of  Highland  Park,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1945,  died  at  the  age  of  63  on  Wednesday,  February 
20,  1963.  A descendant  of  Jan  Snedeker  who  came  to 
New  Netherland  in  1639,  he  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, September  1,  1899,  son  of  William  H.  Snedeker 
and  Annie  Dixon.  Business  manager  of  Douglass  Col- 
lege, the  women’s  division  of  Rutgers,  the  State  Uni- 
versity, he  was  graduated  from  New  Brunswick  High 
School  and  studied  accounting  and  law  at  Pace  College. 
Named  assistant  bursar  at  Douglass  in  1924,  he  became 
bursar  in  1937  and  business  manager  in  19  5 5.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  besides  discharging  fiscal  and  accounting 
duties,  he  had  charge  of  the  college  physical  plant  and 
surpervised  the  maintenance  staff.  Rutgers  awarded  him 
its  university  medal  in  1959  for  exceptional  achieve- 
ment in  office,  and  an  honorary  master  of  arts  degree 
in  195  5 for  distinguished  contributions  to  college  and 
community.  An  officer  of  Homestead  Savings  & Loan 
Association,  New  Brunswick  Savings  Institution  and 
the  New  Brunswick  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  he 
was  formerly  president  of  the  Community  Chest,  vice- 
president  of  Middlesex  General  Hospital,  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  Jersey  Kiwanis,  and  active  in  the 
Council  of  Churches,  Raritan  Valley  Y.M.C.A.,  Trav- 
elers Aid,  and  American  Cancer  Society.  He  was  a 
deacon  of  Livingston  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  High- 
land Park,  and  a former  superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
School.  His  late  uncle,  Charles  D.  Snedeker,  was  a 
Holland  Society  member.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Helen  W.  Colburn;  a son,  William  Snedeker, 
New  Brunswick  lawyer;  and  two  grandchildren.  Serv- 
ices were  conducted  at  Livingston  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  February  23,  with  interment  in  Van  Liew 
Cemetery,  North  Brunswick. 


(Obituaries  of  E.  Ernest  de  Hart  and  Vernon  A.  Vroo- 
man,  late  members  of  the  Society,  will  appear  in  July.) 
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Executive  Secretary: 
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Organized  in  1885  to  collect  and  preserve  information  respecting  the  settle- 
ment and  early  history  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory,  foster  and  promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  Dutch 
ancestors  of  its  members;  to  maintain  a library  relating  to  the  Dutch  in 
•America;  and  to  prepare  papers,  essays,  books,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  genealogy  of  the  Dutch  in  America. 

The  .Society  is  comprised  of  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line  of  residents 
of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  America  prior  to  or  during  the  year  1675. 

De  Halve  Maen,  published  quarterly  by  the  Society  in  April.  .July, 
October  and  .January',  is  entered  at  the  post  office  at  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Communications  to  the  editor  should  be  directed  to  the  Society's  address,  15 
William  Street,  New  York  5,  telephone  BOwling  Green  9-2120. 


Editor’s  Corner 

When  in  July  1888  the  predecessors  of 
this  year’s  "Meeting  in  Holland”  group  ar- 
rived in  the  Netherlands,  the  Amsterdamsche 
Courant  en  Handelsblad  stated:  "We  do  not 
doubt  for  a moment  that  the  members  and 
their  ladies  will  be  received  hospitably 
everywhere,  and  proof  given  them  that  their 
ancestors’  virtue,  hospitality,  is  still  Hol- 
land’s chief  virtue.”  Truer  words  could 
not  be  spoken  of  the  reception  accorded 
those  of  the  Society  who  visited  their  an- 
cestral nation  last  Spring.  As  well  planned 
and  flawlessly  executed  as  it  was,  the  ven- 
ture became  a delightful  experience  with 
the  cordial  welcome  which  made  every  one 
of  the  some  140  participants  feel  thoroughly 
at  home.  Queen  Juliana’s  gracious  message, 
and  the  exemplary  hospitality  provided  at 
no  less  than  10  official  receptions,  beginning 
with  that  in  the  famous  Ridderzaal,  at  The 
Hague,  visibly  evidenced  the  enduring  ties 
of  amity  that  unite  today’s  Hollanders  with 
Americans  descended  from  Dutch  pioneers 
in  the  New  World  of  the  17th  century. 
Extensive  press  coverage  as  well  as  radio  and 
TV  broadcasts  made  the  Society’s  visit  well 
known,  and  led  to  meetings  with  Dutch 
members  of  related  families.  The  Nether- 
lands’ thriving  cities  and  radiant  country- 
side impressed  the  visitors,  who  marvelled, 
too,  at  the  enormous  energy  of  the  Dutch 
and  their  manifold  achievements  in  com- 
merce, industry,  horticulture,  land  reclama- 
tion, and  — not  least — preserving  the  glori- 
ous monuments  of  the  past.  No  one  who 
witnessed  the  "Day  of  Remembrance”  in 
Amsterdam  will  ever  forget  it,  for  the  cere- 
mony by  which  the  Dutch  honored  their 
war  dead  communicated  an  impact  which 
made  this  the  most  memorable  single  event 
of  the  trip.  That  the  Society  was  given 
opportunity  to  figure  prominently  in  so 
notable  an  occasion,  in  which  Queen  Juliana 
and  Prince  Bernhard  took  part  (.see  illustra- 
tion on  Page  3 ) , was  itself  a rarely  accorded 
mark  of  regard,  and  deeply  appreciated. 
President  Vreeland  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  invariable  felicity  and  historical 
content  of  his  remarks  in  response  to  wel- 
coming addresses  at  receptions,  and  Travel 
Chairman  Van  Arsdale  for  his  able  han- 
dling of  arrangements  which  made  the 
1963  "Meeting  in  Holland”  an  outstanding 
success. 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Society  are 
cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  new  head- 
quarters which  become  "operational”  shortlt’ 
after  Labor  Day.  They  will  find  an  admi- 
rably designed  and  highly  attractive  center 
of  Society  activity  with,  however,  one  defi- 
ciency. We  refer  to  the  lack  of  carpeting 
for  the  library.  An  oriental  rug  size  17  by 
2 5 is  urgently  needed  (or  two  of  17  by  12 
feet ) . Will  not  some  member  or  friend  of 
the  Society  come  forward  and  donate  this 
floor  covering! 
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Society’s  “Meeting  in  Holland” 
Venture  Proves  Great  Success 

The  more  than  300  years  since  our  forebears  bade 
farewell  to  their  native  land  to  settle  in  New  Nether- 
land  evaporated  in  the  warmth  and  hospitality  extended 
to  the  Holland  Society  party  led  by  President  Vreeland 
on  a visit  to  the  Netherlands  last  Spring.  Heralded  by 
the  press  and  in  radio  and  TV  programs,  our  trip  of 
April  28-May  20  was  one  we  will  never  forget.  We 
were  as  brothers  come  home  again,  re-united  after  too 
long  an  absence,  welcomed  from  the  heart. 

From  the  moment  of  boarding  our  chartered  KLM 
plane  at  Idlewild,  a four-engine  DC-8  jet,  that  late 
Sunday  afternoon  to  speed  our  way  back  through  his- 
tory, we  were  accorded  VIP  treatment  all  the  way. 
The  Society’s  name  imprinted  on  the  flight-bags,  and 
on  menus  for  dinner  served  en  route,  helped  prepare  us 
for  the  official  receptions  our  large  group  (see  roster  on 
Page  10)  enjoyed  during  the  first  week  in  eight  cities 
and  two  provinces. 

Cordially  greeted  the  next  morning  upon  landing  at 
Schiphol  in  the  rain,  and  waved  through  customs,  we 
were  soon  comfortably  installed  at  our  headquarters  in 
the  elegant  Amsterdam-Hilton  hotel.  Buses  we  used 
for  daily  tours  became  homes,  too,  through  whose  win- 
dows passed  a panorama  of  Dutch  urban  and  rural  life. 

Thus  we  quickly  became  familiar  with  sights  of 
canals  and  windmills;  the  endless  fields  of  blazing 
flowers;  onion-shaped  church  steeples;  crowds  of  cyclists 
pedaling  along  or  riding  motor-bikes  (bram fiefs,  as  they 
are  humorously  termed)  ; an  occasional  medieval  castle 
in  the  distance;  and  Dutch  flags  billowing  gracefully 
everywhere,  even  from  atop  church  spires,  for  it  was  a 
week  of  three  holidays  — the  Queen’s  Birthday,  Day 
of  Remembrance,  and  Liberation  Day.  The  group 
learned  a great  deal  about  Holland,  its  people  and  cus- 
toms from  our  travel  guides:  Henri  Braakhekke,  Robert 
Jansen,  and  Marjy  and  Alex  Kiljan. 

Late  Monday  afternoon,  April  29,  we  were  received 
in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  government  at  The  Hague. 
Dr.  Albert  Beerman,  Minister  of  Justice,  greeted  us  in 
the  13th  century  Kidderzaal,  or  Hall  of  Knights,  an 
honor  usually  reserved  for  heads  of  state.  Television 
cameras  recorded  the  reception  at  which  many  high 
officials  welcomed  us.  Liveried  footmen  passed  silver 
trays  with  our  choice  of  wines,  fruit-juices  or  genever, 
while  others  served  tasty  canapes.  Mr.  Beerman  ad- 
iContinued  on  Page  .S ) 
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CALENDAR  OF  COMING  EVENTS 

Long  Island  Branch  family  picnic,  Salisbury  State 
Park,  Westbury,  Saturday,  September  7. 

Dutchess  County  Branch  dinner,  Nelson  House, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  October  3. 

Burgher  Guard  annual  dinner,  Williams  Club,  New 
York  City,  October. 

Potomac  Branch  dinner.  Cosmos  Club,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Saturday,  October  5. 

Old  Bergen  County  Branch  dinner,  in  October  (date 
and  place  to  be  announced). 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner,  Williams  Lake,  Rosen- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  October  26. 

79th  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Holland  Society,  The 
Biltmore,  New  York  City,  Friday,  November  8. 

Mid-West  Branch  dinner  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Saturday,  November  16. 


Board  Meets  With  Branch  Heads 

Word  of  progress  to  virtual  completion  of  the 
Society’s  new  headquarters  at  122  East  5 8th  Street, 
expansion  of  the  Branch  roster,  report  on  last  Spring’s 
highly  successful  "Meeting  in  Holland,’’  and  election  of 
1 5 new  members  highlighted  the  quarterly  trustees’ 
meeting  held  with  President  Vreeland  presiding  at  the 
Union  Club  here,  Thursday,  June  13.  Afterward  the 
board  met  jointly  with  the  vice-presidents  at  dinner  to 
hear  reports  on  Branch  affairs. 

Architect’s  plans  for  re-arranging  into  three  attrac- 
tive rooms  the  about  one  thousand  square  feet  of  avail- 
able space,  as  earlier  approved  by  the  trustees  and 
described  in  the  April  issue,  have  been  duly  executed. 
Chairman  Van  der  Veer  reported.  In  addition,  with 
plastering  completed  and  wiring  largely  installed,  the 
work  that  remains  is  being  done  on  schedule  timed  to 
precede  expiration  in  August  of  the  lease  upon  William 
Street  premises  the  Society  has  occupied  since  19  57. 

By  the  time  possession  is  taken  of  the  new  quarters, 
probably  late  this  month,  detailed  work  of  interior 
decoration  will  have  been  completed  and  the  custom- 
made  bookcases  set  in  place.  The  only  unsolved  problem 
is  that  of  floor-covering  for  the  main  room,  or  library, 
and  for  this  Mr.  Van  der  Veer  earnestly  requests  dona- 
tion of  a rug  or  rugs  from  the  membership.  Transfer 
of  the  Society’s  library,  files  and  equipment,  with 
Trustee  Van  Pelt  in  charge,  is  planned  to  begin  July  29. 

Formation  of  a new  Branch  tentatively  known  as  the 
"South  River  Branch,”  was  cordiall)'  authorized  after 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Branch  Meetings: 

MID- WEST  NAMES  VLIET.—  Elmer  B.  Vliet, 
Chicago  industrialist,  was  unanimously  voted  a second 
term  as  Branch  president  in  the  election  meeting  held 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  Wednesday,  April 
10.  To  serve  with  him  the  members  present  elected 
Edward  C.  Vandenburgh  III,  vice-president;  Jay  M. 
Van  Valkenburgh,  treasurer,  and  Arthur  J.  Heyer, 
secretary. 

Plans  for  a Fall  meeting  with  the  ladies  present  were 
discussed.  Considerable  sentiment  favored  a dinner  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  during  November  provided,  in  view 
of  Branch  membership  being  scattered  over  the  mid- 
western  States,  a representative  attendance  was  assured. 
It  was  decided  that  arrangements  should  be  considered 
after  the  return  home  of  the  "Meeting  in  Holland” 
travel  group,  which  includes  several  Branch  officers  and 
members.  Since  then,  November  16  has  been  fixed  as 
the  date. 

ESSEX  RE-ELECTS  VAN  NESS  — Walter  J.  Van 
Ness,  M.D.,  was  re-elected  Branch  president  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  meeting  held  at  Forest  Hill  Field  Club, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Friday,  April  26.  Others  elected 
were  Paul  E.  Van  Horn,  vice-president,  and  Lloyd  B. 
Ringo,  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  Van  Ness,  who  presided, 
called  upon  President  Vreeland  and  former  President 
Van  der  Veer  as  speakers,  and  introduced  Trustees 
Amerman,  Cornell,  Van  Pelt,  Vice  President  Vander- 
veer,  and  John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  from  Dutchess 
County. 

The  principal  address  was  by  S.  H.  Damand,  of  the 
Netherlands  National  Tourist  Office  in  New  York, 
whose  remarks  on  "Holland,  the  Country  and  Its  Cus- 
toms” held  special  interest  for  those  of  his  auditors  who 
flew  to  Amsterdam  April  28.  'More  than  half  of  FIol- 
land’s  1 1 million  people  live  below  sea-level  on  land  won 
from  the  sea.  The  ceaseless  effort  to  safeguard  this  land 
and  reclaim  still  more,  requiring  vast  expenditure  of 
energy  and  wealth  over  the  centuries,  provides  a key  to 
Dutch  character  and  culture,  he  said. 

Others  attending  the  dinner  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Freer,  Jr.,  Derick  D.  Schermerhorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  L.  Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  ].  H.  Vanderveer,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  K.  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Van  Tassel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson  E.  Voorhees, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Voorhees,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  L.  Vreeland. 

MIDDLESEX  HEARS  OF  TRIP.—  A day-by-day 
narrative  of  events  during  the  recent  "Meeting  in  Hol- 
land” was  presented  by  de  Halve  Macn  editor  Richard 
H.  Amerman  before  the  annual  Branch  dinner  at 
Colonial  Farms,  Middlebush,  N.  J.,  Friday,  May  24. 
Others  who  spoke  were  parent  Society  President  Vree- 
land and  Trustee  Van  Pelt,  who  took  part  in  the  trip, 
and  Trustees  Ackerson  and  Deyo.  Edgar  L.  Van  Nuis 
presided. 

Starting  with  the  flight  from  New  York  to  Amster- 
dam, Mr.  Amerman  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
week  when  the  Society  party  toured  Holland’s  cities. 
Courtesies  extended  by  the  Dutch  everywhere,  and  the 
hospitality,  historical  knowledge  and  linguistic  attain- 
ments of  their  hosts,  made  each  visit  a delight.  The 
intensity  with  which  the  Dutch  observed  their  "Day  of 
Remembrance”  was  unforgettable,  he  said.  The  speaker 
also  complimented  KLM,  in  whose  aircraft  the  party 
flew  to  Europe  and  back,  calling  the  airline’s  perform- 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Dr.  Edward  D.  DeLamater’s  presentation  showing  the 
interest  of  21  area  members.  The  new  group,  generally 
located  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  southern  New  Jersey 
and  northern  Delaware  in  the  South  (now  Delaware) 
River  region  where  the  Dutch  settled  over  three  cen- 
turies ago,  is  proceeding  with  the  work  of  formal  organ- 
ization. The  board  complimented  Dr.  DeLamater  for 
his  leadership. 

For  his  tireless  efforts  in  planning  and  overseeing  to 
a triumphant  conclusion  the  "Meeting  in  Holland”  ven- 
ture of  April  28-May  20,  Travel  Chairman  Howard  C. 
Van  Arsdale  received  an  ovation  from  the  board.  He 
concluded  his  report  covering  all  phases  of  the  program, 
in  which  over  140  persons  took  part,  with  an  exhibit 
of  press  photos.  The  trustees  also  saw  a display  of  some 
400  color  pictures  taken  by  Trustee  Vanderbeek  during 
the  trip. 

After  discussing  Trustee  Van  Siclen’s  report  for  the 
banquet  committee,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  79th 
annual  formal  dinner  at  The  Biltmore  here  Friday  eve- 
ning, November  8.  Banquet  committeemen  and  those 
on  the  medal  award  committee  are  now  formulating 
plans  to  make  this  premiere  event  of  the  Society’s  an 
outstanding  occasion. 

An  ably  written  account  of  the  "Meeting  in  Holland” 
prepared  by  Treasurer  Schenck  and  first  circulated 
among  the  officers  and  trustees  is  being  mailed  to  those 
who  made  the  trip.  Later  the  same  write-up,  revised 
by  Trustee  Amerman  to  include  details  of  the  last  two 
days’  group  tour  and  the  banquet  of  May  19  (which 
, Mr.  Schenck  missed,  having  had  to  return  to  New  York 
on  May  5 ) , will  go  to  the  entire  membership. 

In  view  of  the  exceptionally  large  attendance  at  last 
April’s  memorial  church  service,  held  early  because  of 
the  "Meeting  in  Holland,”  the  board  adopted  Domine 
Palen’s  suggestion  to  schedule  it  for  the  first  Sunday 
after  Easter  next  year.  Other  officers’  and  committee 
chairmen’s  reports  were  duly  accepted. 

Branch  representatives  who  offered  reports  at  the  joint 
session  were  Dr.  George  J.  Deyo,  Union  County;  C. 
Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  Monmouth  County;  Norman 
H.  Polhemus,  Dutchess  County;  William  T.  Van  Atten, 
New  England;  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  Old  Bergen 
County;  John  H.  Vanderveer  and  Adrian  T.  Bogart, 
Jr.,  Long  Island;  Walter  J.  Van  Ness,  M.D.,  Essex 
County;  Donald  K.  Vanneman,  the  South;  Charles  A. 
Van  Patten,  New  York  County;  John  D.  Van  Wagoner, 
Potomac,  and  Cdr.  Peter  V.  D.  Voorhees,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Reporting  for  the  genealogy  committee.  Col.  Lydecker 
presented  the  names  of  H applicants  for  membership 
and  declared  their  papers  duly  verified,  whereupon  the 
trustees  cordially  elected  those  whose  names  follow: 
ALBERT  MOTT  ACKERMAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.RTTE  PLYMPTON  BOGERT,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

TORN  HENRY  BRINCKERHOFF  III.  Old  Westburv,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  EUGENE  BROWN,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EDWIN  FRANCIS  HENDRICKSON.  Glen  Head.  N.  Y. 

Rear  Admiral  WILLIAM  LANE  KNICKERBOCKER.  U.S.N., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  LOUIS  SCHANCK,  Bethany  W.  Va. 

ARTHUR  RESEAU  SMOCK,  Jr.,  Murray  Hill,  N.  J. 

JOHN  EDWARD  SNEDEKER,  Trov,  Pa. 

PAITL  DANIEL  VAN  DER  VEER,  Hazlet,  N J. 

JOHN  CARLTON  YAH  WAGONER,  McLean.  Va. 

JAMES  M.ARSHALL  VEEDER.  Pittsburch.  Pa. 

LORENZ  ALBERTO  VER  BRYCK,  Riverside,  Conn. 
EDWARD  MILTON  VOORHEES,  DeLand.  Fla. 

JAMES  HORTON  VREELAND,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
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SOLEMN  MOMENT  DURING  HOLLAND’S  MEMORIAL  DAY 


Courtesy  of  Xationaal  Foto  I’ersbureau.  Amsterdam 


Holland  Society  flags  at  the  salute  as  Queen  Juliana  and  Prince 
Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands  honor  heroic  dead  of  World  War 
II  in  impressive  “Day  of  Remembrance”  ceremony  at  National 
Monument  in  Amsterdam,  Friday  afternoon,  May  3.  Photo 
shows  scene  at  the  Dam  just  after  royal  couple  placed  wreath 
at  foot  of  monument  while  thousands  of  spectators  in  center 
of  capital  city  watch  in  tense  silence.  Moments  later  the 


•Society's  wreath  was  set  in  place  by  President  Louis  B Vree- 
land,  aided  by  Howard  C.  \'an  Arsdale  and  Kendrick  Van 
Pelt.  Jr.  Society  banners  shown  left  to  right  in  background 
are  borne  by  Burgher  Guardsmen  .Adrian  \'an  Sinderen,  Jr., 
guidon;  Richard  H.  .Amerman,  American  flag,  Dr.  Robert  W. 
DeGroat,  Societt  flag;  and  Dr.  Paul  B.  A'an  Dyke,  Orange 
beaver  flag. 


iContinued  from  Page  1) 

dressed  the  group  with  the  first  of  man)'  speeches  we 
were  to  hear,  in  flawless  English.  He  stressed  the  close- 
ness of  bonds  uniting  us  and  told  the  histor)'  of  the 
Hall.  In  the  warmth  and  cheer  of  our  surroundings  we 
forgot  the  rainy  weather.  And  we  were  assured  that 
next  day  would  be  fair  because  it  was  the  Queen’s 
Birthday. 

Tue.sday,  April  30,  was  beautiful.  Queen  Juliana 
had  indeed  given  us  a good  day.  Everywhere  people  wore 
orange  ribbons  on  their  lapels,  and  orange  streamers 
flew  over  the  flags  in  affection  for  the  Queen.  This  was 
a day  of  visual  delight.  "We  visited  Vogelcnzang,  with 
its  brilliant  fields  of  tulips,  and  greenhouses  of  exotic 
and  unusual  blooms.  And  then  the  Keukenhof,  a veri- 
table outdoor  flower  show.  Along  its  walks  were 
irregularly-shaped  beds  of  dazzling  Spring  flowers,  some- 
times reflected  in  a pond,  often  shaded  by  lovely  old 
trees.  Restful  benches  gave  one  a chance  to  catch  his 
breath  before  rounding  the  next  bend  to  more  ex- 
travagance of  color. 


Later  that  da)’  we  lunched  in  Volendam  at  the  Hotel 
Spaander  overlooking  the  old  Zuyder  Zee,  now  I|sselmeer. 
In  this  small  town  people  still  dress  in  traditional  cos- 
tume. From  A^olendam  our  party  embarked  on  two 
small  vessels  for  Marken  Island,  for  centuries  a fishing 
village  until  the  Enclosing  Dam,  completed  in  19.32, 
began  making  the  Zuyder  Zee  a fresh-water  lake.  Now 
it  is  mostly  a tourist  attraction  where  quaint  houses 
and  manner  of  dress  are  the  same  as  long  ago.  Our 
buses  m.et  the  boats  at  Monnikendam  and  took  us  to 
Broek-in-''OC’aterland  to  sec  a model  cheese  farm  and 
klowpcn  (wooden-shoe)  factory,  rlere  also  was  a fine 
church  built  in  1627  on  whose  beautifully  carved  pulpit 
was  an  old-fashioned  hour-glass. 

Wednesday,  May  I,  rhe  rain  came  down  in  torrents 
as  we  visited  the  flower  auction  at  Aalsmeer  where  cui- 
flowers  from  horticulturists  filled  the  huge  hall  with 
color  and  fragrance.  Moved  on  carts  to  a center  plat- 
form in  each  auction  room,  masses  of  blooms  were  sold 
through  the  "Dutch  auction”  procedure  by  which  an 
iContinued  on  Page  s) 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  MEMBERS 


J.  Cornell  Schenck,  the  Society’s  treasurer,  was  ap- 
pointed in  May  to  be  vice-president  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert  in  April  retired  from  office 
after  serving  two  years  as  president  of  the  Bergen 
County  Historical  Society. 

E.  Michael  Cadmus  of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  has 
been  appointed  holder  of  general  power  of  attorney  of 
the  Sloman  Bank  K.G.,  Chilehaus  1,  Hamburg. 

Bernerd  Tallman  in  April  was  named  manager  of 
the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  office  of  Francis  I.  du  Pont  & Co., 
nation-wide  investment  firm. 

Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken  and  John  C.  Lowe  in  May 
were  re-elected  as  councillors  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society. 

Richard  H.  Amerman’s  son  Vernon  last  month  was 
awarded  the  insignia  of  Eagle  Scout  by  Tamarack 
Council,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Ralph  D.  Terhune,  who  recently  retired  as  man- 
ager in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  of  Bryant  Manufacturing  Co., 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Cooperative  Savings 
& Loan  Association,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  which  he  has 
served  as  director  since  1958. 

John  J.  McCloy,  Medalist  of  the  Society  in  19  5 5, 
earlier  this  year  was  awarded  for  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishments as  a lawyer  and  in  public  service  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

Elmer  B.  Vliet,  who  recently  retired  as  board  chair- 
man of  Abbott  Laboratories,  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Loretta  Bennett  Vliet,  March  9, 
at  the  age  of  97  years. 

Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  and  Col.  Richard  E.  Crane  last 
month  were  respectively  elected  president  and  vice- 
president  of  Elizabethtown  chapter.  New  Jersey  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek  and  Mrs.  Haulenbeek 
have  been  saddened  by  the  death  on  April  26  of  her 
father,  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Sr.,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
well  known  engineering  executive  and  industrialist. 

Colonel  Leigh  K.  Lydecker,  former  President  of  the 
Society,  was  honored  at  ceremonies  in  Bergen  Mall 
auditorium,  Paramus,  N.  J.,  May  11,  when  preesnted 
with  life  membership  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
by  Memorial  Post  7408,  V.F.W. 

Dr.  John  R.  Voorhis  is  vice-president  of  the  Bergen 
Passaic  Optometric  Society’s  study  group  which  in 
April,  at  Tenafl>,  N.  J.,  tendered  a dinner  to  Dr.  Louis 
Jaques  of  Los  Angeles,  called  the  father  of  optometry 
by  the  National  Optometric  Society. 

Baltus  B.  Van  Kleeck  has  been  saddened  by  the 
death  on  May  30,  at  the  age  of  101  years,  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Sara  Sleight  Van  Kleeck,  among  whose  forebears 
were  Col.  Jacobus  Sleight  of  the  Revolutionary  Army 
and  Isaac  de  Forest  de  Riemer,  mayor  of  New  York  in 
1700. 

Cornelius  Ackerson,  editor  of  the  Bnllefm  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  is  to  direct  another 
tour  to  Japan  and  other  places  in  the  Far  East  this  Fall 
comparable  to  the  three-week  trip  which  he  conducted 
to  the  Orient  for  a party  of  horticulturists  last  year. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  president  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Branch,  spoke  on  "New  Jersey  — 
Focal  Point  of  the  American  Revolution,”  before  the 
annual  dinner  of  Elizabethtown  chapter.  New  Jersey 
Society,  S.A.R.,  at  Elizabeth,  June  7. 


Edward  F.  L.  Bruen  describes  disturbing  trends  in 
present-day  America  that  may  threaten  the  nation’s 
liberties  in  his  article,  "Law  Is  Losing,”  published  in  the 
April  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  former  president  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Branch,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Anne  Lanni,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lanni,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  2 5. 

William  L.  Vroom,  M.D.,  97-year-old  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  physician  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  special  exhi- 
bition opened  by  the  Hackensack  Hospital’s  75  th  anni- 
versary committee  at  Bergen  Mall,  May  1.  Dr.  Vroom 
was  graduated  from  N.Y.U.  Medical  College  in  18  88, 
the  year  the  hospital  was  founded,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  early  development. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt  is  serving  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Federally  chartered  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  which  is  to  raise  $25 
million  by  public  contributions  to  advance  the  principal 
interests  of  the  widow  of  the  nation’s  32nd  President, 
among  them  relief  of  the  underprivileged,  promotion  of 
public  health,  and  furtherance  of  international  good 
will. 

Frederick  M.  Depew,  president  of  the  Food  Law 
Institute  here,  attended  the  meeting  this  month  in  Rome, 
Italy,  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission,  at  which 
delegates  from  over  45  nations  heard  his  paper  entitled 
"Suggested  Principles  for  Consideration  in  Drawing  Up 
International  Food  Standards,”  prepared  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

Macdonald  DeWitt,  eminent  New  York  lawyer 
and  a trustee  of  the  newly  founded  Ulster  County  Com- 
munity College,  which  commences  its  first  academic 
year  September  26,  presented  last  April  in  a specially 
published  edition  the  first  volume  to  be  catalogued  in 
the  college  library,  Herbert  Spencer’s  "First  Principles,” 
a book  that  notably  influenced  his  own  career. 

Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale  in  April,  noting  President 
Kennedy’s  statement  to  the  Moroccan  king,  Hassan  II, 
that  Morocco  in  1778  was  the  first  country  to  recognize 
U.S.  independence,  pointed  out  that  Holland’s  act  of 
recognition  in  saluting  the  American  flag  on  November 
16,  1776  came  first,  and  cited  many  other  Dutch 
"firsts”  in  U.S.  history,  in  a communication  widely 
published  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Bernard  D.  Van  Kleeck  III,  son  of  member  Ralph 
E.  Van  Kleeck,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Joan 
Durcan  in  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Bedford,  N.  Y., 
June  2.  The  bride,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Durcan  of  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  is  an  alumna  of  Bedford 
Rippow'an  and  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
bridegroom,  graduate  of  Oakwood  School  and  the 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  B.  D.  Van  Kleeck,  Inc. 

Dr.  John  H.  Van  Vleck,  Hollis  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard,  as  George 
Eastman  visiting  professor  at  Oxford  University  during 
1961-62  spoke  on  "The  So-Called  Age  of  Science”  in 
giving  the  Cherwell-Simon  Memorial  Lecture  in  the 
lecture  theater  of  the  University  Museum,  Oxford.  Son 
of  a family  distinguished  for  scholarly  attainments. 
Dr.  Van  Vleck  in  May  attended  the  dedication  at 
University  of  Wisconsin  of  Van  Vleck  Hall,  named  in 
honor  of  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Burr  Van 
Vleck,  an  event  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in 
an  early  issue  of  de  Halve  Maen. 
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HOLLAND  SOCIETY  GROUP  IN  TOUR  OF  NETHERLANDS 


Courtesy  of  Folopcrsbureau  Lindenian,  Amsterdam 


Typical  morning  scene  outside  the  Amsterdam-Hilton,  as  mem- 
bers of  travel  party  gather  to  await  arrival  of  buses  for  trans- 
portation to  points  of  interest  in  the  Netherlands.  Photo  taken 
during  first  week  shows  about  100  of  some  140  participants  in 
Society’s  overseas  venture.  Standing  at  center  in  first  row  is 
President  Louis  B.  Vreeland.  To  his  right  is  Arthur  J.  Heyer, 
Mid-West  Branch  secretary  (with  camera  strap  over  shoulder). 


On  Mr.  Vreeland’s  left  is  Howard  \'an  Arsdale,  travel  com- 
mittee chairman;  Treasurer  J.  Cornell  Schenck,  and  Secretary 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.  Among  those  pictured  in  front  of 
them  are  Dutch  travel  guides  whose  congeniality,  command  of 
English  and  knowledge  of  Holland,  past  and  present,  contributed 
notably  toward  success  of  trips  covering  hundreds  of  miles 
through  Dutch  cities  and  provinces. 


(Continued  from  Page  .1) 

ingenious  clock  records  bids,  in  a matter  of  seconds. 

Continuing  to  Rotterdam  we  visited  the  Euromast, 
a 3 00-foot  tower  which  gave  a fine  view  of  the  city 
and  its  harbors.  Rain  failed  to  spoil  a boat  trip  from 
nearby  Europoort  through  the  Nieuwe  Waterweg,  a 
broad  canal  which  stretches  17  miles  from  the  city  to 
the  sea.  Lunch  was  served  aboard  this  vessel,  the  Stad 
Rotterdam,  frequently  used  by  Prince  Bernhard  for 
distinguished  guests.  Ships  from  many  nations  crowded 
the  enormous  harborside,  second  only  to  New  York’s. 

In  Rotterdam,  to  which  we  returned  via  the  Maas 
tunnel,  we  were  greeted  at  the  Town  Elall  by  Burgo- 
master van  Walsum  and  his  wife,  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  a beautiful  marble  staircase.  A reception  followed 
in  a large  hall  decorated  with  floral  displays.  Hors 
d’oeuvres  almost  too  attractive  to  eat  and  a wide  assort- 
ment of  drinks  were  served.  After  the  burgomaster’s 
address  the  familiar  strains  of  our  National  Anthem 
sounded  through  the  high-vaulted  ceilings.  Deeply 
moved,  we  joined  in  singing  the  refrain  and  then  stood 
at  attention  for  the  Wilhehnns.  As  we  left,  each  of  us 
received  a plaque  displaying  the  arms  of  Rotterdam. 

Thursday,  May  2,  a clear  but  chilly  day,  w'e  visited 
three  famous  cities.  In  Leyden  we  met  Burgomaster 
van  Kinschot  and  other  officials  at  the  Pieterskerk, 
where  the  Pilgrims  worshipped  before  coming  to 
America.  After  an  interlude  of  organ  music  we  visited 
the  University,  then  walked  through  town  to  the 
Stadhuis  where  a reception  was  held  and  toasts  offered 
to  Queen  Juliana  and  President  Kennedy. 

At  noon  we  drove  to  The  Hague  for  the  reception  to 
which  each  of  us  had  been  bid  by  specially  printed  in- 
vitation. We  were  hospitably  welcomed  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  a room  usually  reserved  for 
visiting  dignitaries.  A military  band  made  the  occasion 
festive  during  a delightful  buffet  luncheon  served  after 
the  reception. 

Later  that  afternoon  the  city  historian  of  Delft,  Mr. 
Meyboom,  introduced  us  to  the  history  of  his  city  and 
showed  us  the  Prinsenhof,  where  William  the  Silent 
lived  and  died.  A walk  along  the  tree-lined  canals 


brought  us  to  the  New  Church  in  which  are  interred 
former  rulers  of  the  Netherlands.  Tea  was  served  in 
the  Town  Hall  council  room.  Here  we  were  addressed 
by  Alderman  Hesseler.  Afterward  we  visited  the  famous 
Royal  Delft  pottery  works. 

Friday,  May  3,  rain  failed  to  dampen  our  enjoy- 
ment in  visiting  Alkmaar,  where  at  the  Town  Hall  we 
met  Burgomaster  Wytema,  his  wife,  and  members  of 
the  council.  As  we  sipped  good  hot  Dutch  coffee  he 
gave  an  informal  speech,  full  of  humor  and  warmth, 
explaining  the  city’s  history  and  problems  met  in  main- 
taining the  flavor  of  the  town.  Each  of  us  received  an 
Edam  cheese  as  memento  of  our  stay.  Afterward,  at  the 
celebrated  market,  we  saw  the  porters  in  traditional 
costume  trotting  sleds  of  cheeses  into  the  weigh-house. 
The  rain  having  slackened,  we  walked  several  blocks  to 
the  Victory  Hotel,  on  Langestraat,  for  luncheon. 

Skies  were  overcast  as  we  arrived  back  in  Amsterdam 
for  the  "Day  of  Remembrance”  ceremony  honoring 
Holland’s  war  dead.  Preceded  by  services  in  three 
churches,  our  allotted  number  of  5 0 participants  in- 
cluding Burgher  Guardsmen  with  the  Society’s  flags, 
met  in  the  old  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  Spui,  where 
every  inch  of  space  was  soon  occupied.  Two  chaplains 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  faiths  shared  the  service 
with  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  city.  Then,  with  our  flag- 
bearers  and  Color  guards  of  Dutch,  British,  Polish  and 
other  groups  leading  in  slow-step  march  cadence,  all 
moved  in  absolute  silence  to  the  Dam  and  formed 
before  the  National  Monument  where  honor  units  of 
the  Netherlands  armed  forces  were  arrayed. 

Just  as  the  sun  shone  through  the  clouds,  Queen 
Julana  and  Prince  Bernhard  placed  the  first  wreath,  of 
white  tulips.  They  were  followed  by  the  military  and 
by  eminent  civilians,  among  them  Mr.  ^Yecland,  who 
presented  an  orangc-and-bluc  wreath  on  behalf  of  the 
Society.  After  the  great  throng  had  sung  a verst  of 
the  Wilhelmus,  taps  sounded,  and  a minute  of  silence 
ensued.  The  formal  ceremony  concluded,  thousands 
of  citizens  filed  slowly  by,  placing  flowers  in  memory 
of  loved  ones  until  the  Monument’s  base  was  a blaze 
of  color. 
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From  there  we  visited  the  official  residence  of  Burgo- 
master van  Hall  of  Amsterdam.  The  warmth  and 
hospitality  of  the  Burgomaster,  and  Mrs.  van  Hall,  in 
magnificent  surroundings,  made  us  feel  especially  wel- 
come. Facing  the  Heerengracht,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  in  Amsterdam,  The  sumptuous  recep- 
tion and  genial  good  humor  of  Mr.  van  Hall’s  speech 
delighted  all  of  us.  When  we  left,  each  of  us  received 
a silver  stickpin  with  the  three  St.  Andrew’s  crosses  of 
the  city’s  coat-of-arms.  Thus  ended,  except  for  the 
pleasant  visit  to  the  Amstel  brewery,  a memorable  day. 

Saturday,  May  4,  was  spent  in  Amsterdam  touring 
the  Rijksmuseum  where  we  saw  masterpieces  by  Dutch 
master  painters,  notably  Rehibrandt’s  "Night  Watch” 
and  Vermeer’s  "The  Reader.”  After  an  instructive 
lecture  at  the  Asscher  diamond-cuting  factory  on 
Tolstraat,  we  had  the  first  free  time  of  the  trip. 

Sunday,  May  5,  bright  sunshine  made  a delightful 
outing  of  our  visit  by  way  of  Harderwijk  to  Flevoland, 
then  through  the  rolling  wooded  hills  of  the  Hooge 
Veluwe  to  Arnhem.  At  Lelystad,  what  we  learned  of 
the  great  Zuyder  Zee  reclamation  project  was  a revela- 
tion. With  two  polders  already  completed  and  in- 

habited, a Dutch  engineer  explained,  the  work  includes 
three  more,  at  East  and  South  Flevoland  and  the 
Markerwaard.  Overall,  this  will  create  some  8 5 0 
square  miles  of  fertile  land,  and  living  space  for  over 
3 00,000  people.  The  East  Flevoland  project,  which  we 
saw,  is  already  drained.  Driving  through  the  Hooge 
Veluwe  afterward,  we  lunched  in  a charming  country 
restaurant,  the  Boerderij  Rijzenburg,  at  Schaarsbergen. 

Our  reception  at  Arnhem,  site  of  World  War  II 
battles,  was  unusual  in  that  the  Province  House  where 
we  were  cordially  greeted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bloemers, 
Queen’s  Commissioner  of  Gelderland,  was  brand-new. 
Proudly  we  were  shown  about  the  impressive  modern 
building,  distinguished  for  its  textual  use  of  wood  and 
brick,  before  being  served  with  delicious  refreshments. 

Monday,  May  6,  a glorious  day,  witnessed  our  visit 
via  the  Enclosing  Dam  to  Leeuwarden.  The  dam,  or 
Afshiitilijk,  a 200-yard-wide  protective  bulwark, 
stretches  across  20  miles  of  open  water  to  Friesland  and 
separates  the  saline  Wadden  Zee  from  Ijssel  Lake  (as  the 
former  Zuyder  Zee  is  now  known).  We  saw  the 
massive  sluice  gates,  and  stopped  to  view  the  rnonument 
to  Engineer  Cornelis  Lely  (18  54-1929),  guiding  genius 
of  the  project.  Then  we  went  on  over  the  fine  high- 
way along  the  dam’s  inland  side,  which  is  sheltered  from 
the  sea  by  a grassy  ridge  where  sheep  graze. 

At  Leeuwarden  our  party  was  greeted  in  Province 
House  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Lindhorst-Homan,  Queen’s  Com- 
missioner of  Friesland.  Our  pleasure  in  his  welcome 
and  the  informal  reception,  heightened  by  ladies  present 
in  Frisian  dress,  prepared  us  for  events  which  then  took 
place  in  the  Statcnzaal,  or  State  chamber.  Each  of  us 
was  presented  with  a copy  of  a book  on  Peter  Stuyvesant 
by  its  scholarly  author.  Miss  Martha  Eerdmans,  who  had 
also  arranged  an  exhibit  of  ancient  documents  for 
inspection.  There,  too,  we  heard  an  informative  address 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  interrelated  history  of  our 
two  nations.  Departing,  we  went  to  the  water-sport 
center  at  Sneek  for  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  de  Wijnberg. 

Tuesday,  May  7,  gave  us  fine  weather  for  an  all- 
day trip  to  Zeeland  province.  Although  scheduled  after 
our  itinerary  had  been  completed,  so  that  only  a few 
could  take  part,  this  was  a rewarding  visit.  We  reached 
Flushing  by  train  at  noon  and  went  by  bus  to  the 
Town  Hall.  Burgomaster  Kolff,  who  greeted  us, 
presided  at  a reception  in  the  council  chamber  attended 


by  many  city  officials,  and  led  a tour  of  the  building. 
We  were  guests  of  the  city  and  of  the  Royal  Com- 
pany "de  Schelde”  at  luncheon  in  the  new  Grand  Hotel 
Britannia.  Afterward,  at  the  Sloe  nearby,  we  had 

an  on-site  briefing  by  Mr.  Mulock  Houwer,  engineer, 
on  the  huge  graving-dock  the  company  is  building 
there  and  on  company  history.  Later  we  drove  through 
Middelburg  to  the  lovely  town  of  Veere  and  had  tea 
at  the  Campveerse  Toren. 

Now,  with  group  tours  concluded  but  in  no  way 
tired  from  events  of  the  first  week,  we  went  our 
separate,  pre-planned  ways.  By  air,  train,  boat,  bus, 
automobile,  or  some  combination  thereof,  nearly  every 
country  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain  was  visited.  Chance 
meetings  occurred  often  at,  for  example,  such  cities  as 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Geneva  and  Copenhagen.  From 
these  journeys  all  returned  to  Amsterdam  for  one  more 
gala  event  and  the  flight  home. 

Sunday  evening.  May  19,  the  Society  gave  a recep- 
tion and  banquet  at  the  Amsterdam-Hilton  to  honor 
representatives  of  the  Dutch  localities  which,  with  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines,  had  done  so  much  to  make  our 
venture  memorable.  While  not  all  invitees  could  attend, 
guests  at  the  dais  included  Commissioner  Bloemers; 
Burgomaster  D.  DeLoor  of  Delft;  Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Harting, 
Chief  of  Cabinet  of  the  Queen’s  Commissioner  of  Fries- 
land; Burgomaster  Kolff;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wytema,  wife  of 
the  Burgomaster  of  Alkmaar;  Alderman  R.  M.  van 
Reenen  of  The  Hague;  and,  from  KLM,  Mr.  H.  van 
Dam,  vice-president,  and  Jhr.  D.  G.  Van  Teylingen, 
public  relations  manager.  Mmes.  Bloemers,  Kolff,  van 
Dam,  van  Reenen,  and  Miss  de  Loor,  were  present. 

At  the  reception  which  preceded  dinner,  for  which  a 
specially  printed  program  was  issued,  Mr.  Carel  Smits 
of  N.  V.  Illustra,  of  Bilthoven,  publishers,  presented 
each  of  us  with  a print  which  recalled  the  days  of  New 
Netherland.  The  banquet  itself,  made  colorful  by 
Burgher  Guard  parades  of  the  Society’s  flags  and  a 
locally  obtained  beaver,  featured  addresses  by  Mr. 
Bloemers  and  Dr.  Harold  O.  Voorhis,  retired  vice- 
president  of  N.Y.U.  and  former  Society  President. 

Mr.  Vreeland,  who  presided,  read  to  the  assemblage  a 
telegram  from  Queen  Juliana  and  Prince  Bernhard  that 
was  received  with  great  applause.  Its  text  follows: 
We  hope  that  your  farewell  party  of  the  19th 
rounds  off  a happy  time  spent  in  Holland.  We  send 
you  our  best  wishes.  Jui-Iana  R. 

Bernhard 

Toasts  were  offered  to  the  Queen  and  to  President 
Kennedy,  and  the  National  Anthems  played  by  the 
orchestra.  To  each  of  the  Dutch  dignitaries  Mr.  Vree- 
land presented,  in  token  of  the  Society’s  esteem,  a 
beautifully  made  paperweight  with  reproduction  of  the 
Dutch  coin  specially  struck  in  1782,  first  ever  to  show 
the  American  flag,  commemorating  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship signed  that  year.  He  also  presented  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  with  a gift  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  for  his 
outstanding  work. 

Monday,  May  20,  was  a brilliant  day  for  the  return 
flight.  Boarding  our  KLM  DC-8  aircraft  at  Schiphol 
we  were  airborne  at  11:45  a.m.  After  a re-fueling  stop 
at  Shannon  Airport  our  passage  westward  continued 
serenely,  high  above  the  Atlantic.  Luncheon  and  cus- 
toms documents  completed,  scarcely  any  time  seemed  to 
elapse  before  we  were  over  New  England.  Following 
the  coastline  south,  our  plane  gradually  descended  and 
at  4:30  p.m.  (DST),  we  touched  down  at  Idlewild. 
The  1963  "Meeting  in  Holland”  had  come  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion. 
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Speeches  by  Dutch  Governmental,  Provincial  and  City  Officials 


Summarized  below  are  addressee  of  welcome  delivered 
at  the  ten  official  receptions  tendered  the  "Meeting 
in  Holland”  group  during  the  recently  concluded 
pilgrimage  to  the  Netherlands. 

1.  Dr.  Albert  C.  W.  Beerman,  Minister  of  Justice 
of  the  Netherlands  government,  at  the  Riddergaal 
(Hall  of  Knights),  The  Hague,  Monday,  April  29. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I welcome  you  here  in 
the  Netherlands  on  behalf  of  our  government  in  this 
ancient  and  historic  Hall  of  Knights,  which  on  Christ- 
mas Day  in  the  year  129  5 was  inaugurated  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet  and  since  then  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I consider  it  an  honor  to  welcome  you  here  because 
the  Holland  Society  of  New  York  forms  a group  whose 
members  certainly  are  among  the  closest  friends  we  have 
in  your  country.  We  were  very  happy  to  learn  that 
you  decided  to  visit  this  country,  whose  soil  nourished 
the  roots  from  which  grew  a healthy  and  beautiful  tree 
that  blossoms  in  the  United  States.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  your  meeting  in  the  Netherlands  may  be  followed 
by  more,  let’s  say  once  in  a decade  or  more  frequently 
if  that  would  be  possible. 

I think  it  is  extremely  important  to  keep  the  interest 
alive  in  the  history  of  a nation  and  of  a people.  I have 
been  told  that  you  have  done  magnificent  work  in  this 
field,  with  the  results  of  which  I compliment  you  sin- 
cerely. The  Netherlands  are  extremely  grateful  for  the 
repeated  tokens  of  friendship  which  you  have  shown 
for  the  old  country  whence  your  ancestors  came  long 
ago.  The  Netherlands  government  hopes  that  the  great 
interest  you  have  for  your  "Motherland”  may  be  stimu- 
lated once  more  by  this  visit. 

Because  you  are  here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
in  which  you  are  so  interested,  I would  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  history  of  the  Hall  of  Knights.  It  was 
the  idea  of  Count  William  II  of  Holland  to  build  a 
residence  on  this  spot,  then  called  "Die  Haghe”  (The 
Hague).  Count  William  was  a young  and  ambitious 
nobleman  who  played  an  important  part  in  world 
affairs  of  his  time.  In  1247  he  was  elected  to  the  high 
office  of  King  of  the  Romans,  and  so  he  resolved  to 
build  in  his  own  province  a residence  worthy  of  a 
future  German  emperor. 

But  Count  William’s  plans  did  not  materialize.  He 
never  wore  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  died  in  1256  when 
only  a small  part  of  his  royal  residence  was  finished. 
William’s  successor.  Count  Florian  V,  completed  his 
father’s  work  by  building  this  Hall  of  Knights  with  its 
monumental  dimensions  for  that  time:  126  feet  long, 
51  feet  wide  and  88  feet  high.  In  this  hall  the  Dutch 
counts  performed  their  task  of  government.  Here  they 
administered  justice,  and  made  plans  to  reclaim  and 
protect  their  land  from  the  sea.  It  has  served  for 
festive  and  solemn  meetings,  and  for  the  reception  of 
guests. 

The  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  important  events  in 
our  history,  and  in  international  history.  In  143  2 and 
in  1456  the  festival  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  celebrated 
here.  In  15  81  Philip  II  of  Spain  was  declared  deposed 
of  his  rule  over  the  Netherlands  in  an  assembly  of  the 
States-General  held  in  this  Hall.  In  15  86  the  States  of 
Holland  offered  a banquet  here  to  Leicester,  a representa- 
tive of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  When,  however,  the  center 
of  government  was  transferred  to  surrounding  build- 


ings, the  Hall  more  or  less  fell  into  disuse.  But  it  re- 
mained for  some  time  the  official  hall  of  honor,  where 
the  flags  and  standards  captured  from  the  Spaniards 
were  hung  from  the  oaken  rafters. 

In  the  18th  century  there  were  signs  of  a decline. 
The  Hall  was  kept  op>en  the  whole  day  as  visitors’ 
lobby  of  the  States-General  and  the  Court  of  Holland, 
and  as  such  it  degenerated  into  a public  rendezvous. 
During  the  French  domination,  Napoleon  showed  little 
consideration  for  this  symbol  of  our  past.  The  captured 
flags  and  standards  were  removed  and  the  Hall  was 
fitted  out  as  a military  hospital.  Meanwhile  time  took 
its  toll;  the  roof  began  to  leak,  the  wooden  roofing 
rotted  away,  and  pouring  rains  ate  deep  channels  in  the 
flagstone  floor. 

In  1894,  toward  the  turn  of  the  century,  restoration 
of  the  whole  complex  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland  was  started  according  to  the  early  drawings. 
On  September  4,  1904,  the  Hall  of  Knights  was  put  into 
use  again  with  the  opening  of  the  States-General  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Wilhelmina  for  the  first  time  in  this 
characteristic  setting.  Since  then,  this  ceremony  takes 
place  every  year  in  this  Hall.  It  is  used  as  well  for 
congresses  and  in  addition  for  the  reception  of  important 
guests. 

In  1907  the  Second  Peace  Conference  was  held  here. 
In  1947  the  First  Congress  of  Europe,  which  started 
the  development  of  European  integration,  met  in  this 
Hall.  In  1948  the  Round  Table  Conference  with 
Indonesia  resulting  in  the  transfer  of  our  sovereignty 
over  that  country  to  Indonesia  took  place  here.  And 
now,  m the  history  of  this  Hall  for  today  is  written  a 
reception  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York. 

My  government  hopes  that  your  meeting  here  may 
be  a very  successful  one,  wishes  you  a happy  stay  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  other  European  countries  which  you 
plan  to  visit,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  you  may  return 
healthy  and  well  to  your  own  home-country. 

2.  Mr.  G.  E.  van  Walsum,  Burgomaster  of  Rot- 
terdam, at  the  Raadhuis,  Wednesday,  May  1. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  the  members  of  your 
esteemed  Society  in  Rotterdam.  In  spite  of  the  rainy 
weather,  we  trust  you  enjoyed  visiting  the  Euromast 
and  your  boat  trip  from  Europoort  through  our  busy 
harbors.  You  have  driven  through  our  traffic  tunnel 
under  the  Maas  River,  and  have  seen  work  in  progress 
to  restore  5 00-year-old  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  so  sadly 
ruined  in  the  war,  and  to  build  the  underground  Metro 
we  are  to  complete  about  three  years  from  now. 

Perhaps,  too,  you  have  sensed  the  bustling,  energetic 
spirit  so  characteristic  of  our  city.  Your  predecessors 
in  the  Holland  Society,  coming  up  the  Nieuwe  Water- 
weg  in  their  steamer  from  America  in  188  8,  found  a 
city  with  many  historic  sights  that  are  gone  now.  Our 
old  town,  as  you  know,  was  leveled  by  bombs  and  fire 
May  14,  1940,  including  Erasmus’  birthplace,  the  East 
India  Company  premises.  Delft  Gate  and  other  treasures 
over  a wide  area. 

But  the  city  has  risen  again  and,  I need  hardly  point 
out  to  you,  is  flourishing.  Today  places  of  great 
interest  remain  to  be  seen,  and  I trust  you  will  have 
opportunity  to  visit  them.  We  hope  all  of  you  enjoy 
your  stay  here  and  will  come  again. 

3.  Jhr.  Frans  H.  van  Kinschot,  Burgomaster  of 
Leyden,  at  the  Pieterskerk  and  later  at  the  Stadhuis, 
10:00  and  11:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  2. 
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I should  like  to  express  our  satisfaction  that  the 
honorable  members  of  your  Society,  like  those  who 
visited  us  in  1888,  also  wished  to  see  Leyden.  The  glory 
of  our  University,  dating  from  the  time  your  ancestors 
lived  in  this  country,  is  dear  to  you  as  to  every  Dutch- 
man. But  the  town  you  esteem  as  a seat  of  learning 
is  also  a sacred  place  for  every  American.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  found  here  freedom  to  worship  God.  In  time 
they,  like  your  forebears,  sought  a new  home  in  America. 
May  I not  suggest  that  those  Dutchmen  as  well  as  the 
Pilgrims,  departing  from  the  same  soil  and  affected  by 
the  same  influences,  planted  in  the  New  World  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty 
that  they  drew  from  Holland. 

[At  the  Stadhuis]  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to 
welcome  you  in  Leyden.  Our  city,  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine,  Vliet  and  Leede  Rivers,  dates  far 
back  in  history.  First  mentioned  in  the  year  1186, 
Leyden’s  prosperity  grew  with  the  weaving  industry 
in  the  13  th  century,  and  from  this  period  date  our 
Peters-Church,  the  mansion  of  the  Counts  of  Holland 
{Gravensteen) , and  citadel  {Burcht) . On  October  3, 
1374  — a famous  date  which  as  you  know  we  celebrate 
each  year  — the  brave  citizens  of  Leyden  after  months 
of  terrible  hardships  and  battle  with  the  besieging 
Spaniards,  were  relieved  by  a Dutch  fleet  sailing  across 
flooded  countryside. 

For  Leyden’s  heroic  resistance,  our  Prince  of  Orange 
granted  the  town  a University,  which  was  opened  the 
very  next  year.  Our  Cloth  Hall  (Lakenhal) , Weigh- 
House  {de  Waag),  and  other  well  preserved  buildings 
date  from  Holland’s  "Golden  Age’’  in  the  17th  century. 
This  beautiful  Town  Hall  where  we  meet,  severely 
damaged  by  fire  in  1929,  was  first  built  over  300  years 
ago.  Today  a large  and  prosperous  center  of  industry 
and  agriculture,  Leyden  cherishes  strong  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  America  which  I hope  may  continue  in  future 
to  an  increasing  extent. 

4.  Mr.  H.  A.  M.  T.  Kolschoten,  Burgomaster  of 
The  Hague,  at  the  Stadhuis,  1:30  p.m.,  Thursday, 
May  2. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  welcome  you  in  The  Hague  — not  as  real  foreigners 
from  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic  but  as  people  near  of 
kin,  as  true  folks  of  our  own.  It  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  you  will  enjoy  your  — may  I add,  too  short  — stay 
in  my  fair  city.  Too  short  even  to  rebind  the  ties  which 
some  of  you  are  bound  up  with  the  Residence  of  our 
noble  princes  of  Orange  as  it  was  in  the  era  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  visit  is  likely  to  be  long 
enough  to  get  a good  breath  of  the  old  Dutch  atmos- 
phere; and  to  note  the  setting  of  this  ancient  Town 
Hall  that  was  built  around  that  gem  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture — The  Inner  Court  and  Hall  of  Knights,  the 
nucleus  of  our  government  since  olden  times. 

I wish  to  express  all  due  respect  for  your  perseverance 
in  tracing  your  lines  of  descent  as  far  back  as  possible, 
and  I wish  those  of  you  engaged  in  that  effort  every 
success  when  you  are  toiling  — for  that  is  the  word  for 
it  — in  our  libraries  and  archives.  Above  all,  I hope 
that  your  interests  and  our  contacts  during  this  Holland 
trip  will  lead  to  renewed  friendships  and  to  a renewed 
feeling  of  unity  and  mutual  understanding,  even  if  we 
seem  to  live  so  far  apart. 

5.  Mr.  Nicolas  Hesseler,  Alderman  of  Delft,  at 
the  Raadhuis,  5:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  May  2. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I welcome  you  on  behalf 


of  the  municipality  of  Delft.  Mr.  Meyboom,  our  public 
relations  officer,  has  given  you  an  impression  of  our 
town  by  showing  you  the  Prinsenhof  where  William  the 
Silent  lived,  worked  and  died;  our  canals,  our  bridges 
and  ancient  buildings.  You  have  visited  the  great 
Nieuwe  Kerk  where  the  members  of  our  Royal  Family 
found  their  rest. 

Now  you  are  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  burned  down 
twice,  in  15  36  and  1618,  and  was  restored  by  Hendrik 
de  Keyser  (1563-1621),  who  created  the  tomb  of 
William  the  Silent  that  you  have  seen.  In  this  Town 
Hall  you  will  find  pictures  by  Delft  painters,  Van 
Miervelt,  for  example;  and  pictures  of  Hugo  Grotius 
of  Delft  and  famous  ancestors  of  our  Queen  Juliana. 

We  spend  millions  of  guilders  to  safeguard  our  historic 
buildings,  but  you  should  not  conclude  we  are  only 
interested  in  the  past.  Well  known  for  the  ceramics 
works,  and  expanding  industries  in  optical  instruments 
(some  of  them  used  in  space  satellites),  cables,  yeast, 
oil,  glue,  ours  is  a dynamic  city.  We  have  here  our 
Technical  University,  with  its  7500  students  and  new 
buildings  occupying  twice  the  area  of  the  old  town. 
Now  we  hope  your  visit  is  pleasant,  and  that  when  you 
are  home  again  you  will  remember  the  youthful  spirit  of 
Old  Delft. 

6.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wytema,  Burgomaster  of  Alkmaar, 
at  the  Stadhuis,  10:00  a.m.,  Friday,  May  3. 

In  extending  to  your  honorable  Society  a cordial  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  this  municipality,  it  is  perhaps  fitting 
that  I greet  you  in  this  ancient  town  hall  as  brothers 
and  sisters  of  one  national  origin.  Knowing  well  the 
history  of  this  country,  you  recall  the  proud  cry:  "In 
Alkmaar  the  victory  begins.”  For  it  was  here,  in  1573, 
when  your  ancestors  lived  in  Holland,  some  in  this  very 
city,  that  Alkmaar  became  the  first  town  to  repel  the 
Spanish  invader.  We  are  proud,  too,  of  our  16  th 
century  St.  Laurenskerk  and  weighing  hall. 

Alkmaar  has  manufacturers  and  extensive  trade  in 
cattle  and  grain,  besides  our  cheese  market,  which  is 
important  in  Holland  and  is  governed  by  regulations 
first  adopted  in  the  17th  century.  Today  you  will 
see  the  second  market  of  the  season;  observe  the  white- 
clad  porters  of  the  Cheese  Guild  at  work  in  their  straw 
hats  of  blue,  green,  red  or  yellow,  according  to  which 
Guild  company  they  belong.  At  present  the  city  is 
working  to  restore  winter-damaged  canalsides  because 
we  wish,  despite  the  traffic  problem,  to  preserve  our 
historic  waterways  rather  than  to  make  roads  of  them. 
Since,  so  to  speak,  it  is  300  years  since  you  left  Holland, 
now  you  can  see  what  we  have  done  in  your  absence. 

7.  Mr.  Gysbert  van  Hall,  Burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam, at  his  official  residence,  502  Heerengracht, 
5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  May  3. 

Permit  me  to  welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  In  visiting  the  Netherlands  to  see  your 
ancestral  towns,  thus  keeping  strong  the  historic  bonds 
that  unite  us,  the  Holland  Society  has  done  a fine  thing. 
Sometimes  we  Hollanders  visit  your  country,  too.  For 
example,  there  was  the  person  who  went  there  and 
asked  a few  questions  about  Cornelius  van  Tienhoven, 
whose  farm  about  1650  stood  near  the  present  Wall 
and  Nassau  Streets  and  who,  it  developed,  was  perhaps 
not  all  that  he  should  have  been.  So  the  visitor  on 
returning  here  was  pretty  quiet  about  him.  And  I once 
made  historical  inquiries  of  a New  York  policeman,  who, 
wanting  to  help  and  learning  my  home  was  where  the 
Dutch  came  from,  introduced  me  to  his  superior  thus: 
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The  Master  Craftsman  of  the  17th  Century 

by  Robert  G.  Wheeler,  Director  of  Research,  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations,  Inc. 


High  standards  of  workmanship  required 
of  guildsmen  in  Holland  likely  applied 
to  artisans  who  came  to  New  Netherland. 

Names  of  those  individuals  receiving  the  "small” 
Burgher  Right  in  New  Amsterdam  between  the 
years  1657  and  1661  indicate,  through  occupation  list- 
ings, some  of  the  trades  then  conducted  in  that  city. 
Specifically  mentioned  in  the  listings  for  these  years  are 
shoemakers,  tailors,  smiths,  bakers,  a painter,  a lock- 
smith, masons,  millers,  a hatter,  a butcher,  a pot-baker, 
a ship-carpenter,  a glazier,  wood-sawyers,  carpenters, 
coopers,  and  chairmakers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  majority  of  these  craftsmen 
had  learned  their  trade  in  the  Old  World  before  emi- 
grating to  New  Netherland.  There,  traditionally,  a 
father  taught  his  skills  to  his  son.  If  the  knowledge 
of  another  trade  was  desired,  a youth  might  be  bound 
out  by  his  parents  to  live  and  work  for  a master  for  a 
stated  period  of  time  and  to  be  taught,  in  return,  the 
art,  trade,  or  mystery  of  that  master. 

When  an  apprentice  had  completed  his  period  of 
service  and  had  learned  his  trade,  he  became  a journey- 
man. Now  he  was  free  to  offer  his  services  to  any 
master  who  would  hire  him.  Next,  after  work  experi- 
ence on  his  own  and  the  accumulation  of  earnings 
through  wages,  the  journeyman  might,  eventually,  open 
his  own  shop  and  set  himself  up  as  a master  craftsman. 

Questions  can  be  posed  concerning  the  advancement 
of  the  journeyman  craftsworker  to  master  craftsman 
status.  What  technical  qualifications  and  what  abili- 
ties did  he  need  for  such  recognition  and  acceptance 
by  his  peers? 

A document  still  in  existence  makes  clear  what  was 
expected  of  the  journeymen  and  master  woodworkers 
of  St.  Joseph’s  and  Eewout’s  Guild  in  The  Hague 
in  1622.  While  the  standards  of  this  individual  guild 
cannot  be  related  to  the  training  of  New  World  crafts- 
men in  New  Amsterdam,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
craftsmen,  working  in  wood  in  New  Amsterdam  prior 
to  1664,  were  trained  and  examined  under  equivalent 
articles  in  the  European  cities  of  their  origin  before  they 
ventured  to  the  New  World  to  make  their  fortunes. 

Such  standards  could  have  been  used  in  the  trade 
education  of  such  New  Amsterdam  residents  as  the 
carpenter:  — Frederick  Flipsen,  Arent  Lourizen,  Pieter 
Pieterzen,  or  Cornelis  Willemsen;  the  coopers  — Claes 
Tysen  and  Joris  van  Vorst;  the  chairmakers  — David 
Wessels  and  Jan  Hendricksen. 

This  charter  of  St.  Joseph’s  and  Eewout’s  guild.  The 
Hague,  states  at  the  start  that  the  original  charter  of 
the  guild,  granted  in  1 548,  had  become  out  of  date, 
and  that  a new  Charter  was  requested  from  the  Sheriff, 
Burgomaster,  and  Magistrates  of  the  city. 

Membership  of  the  Guild  included  all  carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  boxmakers,  coopers,  wheelwrights,  ship- 
builders, chair-makers,  makers  of  stocks  for  firelocks 
and  pistols,  saddle-makers;  those  who  sold  chests;  club- 
makers;  coffin-makers,  and  those  who  had  them  made 
and  sold;  makers  of  Spanish  chairs  and  all  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  selling  of  Spanish  chairs;  those  who 
sold  any  live  wood  or  firewood;  those  who  sold  oak, 
deal,  spruce,  mulberry  boards,  white  poplar  planks,  or 


any  other  wood;  all  those  who  sold  work  that  was  con- 
cerned with  this  craft  or  trade. 

e revised  charter,  licensed  and  granted  the  guild  in 
The  Hague  in  1622,  covered  many  points  besides  mem- 
bership. Chief  among  the  articles  was  the  definition 
of  the  proofs  of  ability  in  his  craft  which  indicated  a 
master  technician. 

No  carpenter,  for  example,  could  set  up  as  a master 
or  keep  a shop  unless  he  had  first  made  two  pieces  of 
work:  a cross-bar  window-frame,  crossed  with  well 
plugged  double  rabbets,  and  constructed  with  two 
double  wainscot  windows;  and  a tie-beam  well  made 
and  supported. 

A cabinet-maker  who  wished  to  set  up  as  a master 
or  to  open  a shop  was  required  to  make  as  his  proof- 
piece  a round  barrel  chair,  two  inches  deeper  than  the 
circle  above  the  seat.  It  had  to  be  completely  smooth 
and  even  on  the  inside  and  have  a round  canopy  above. 
He  also  had  to  construct  a draw-leaf  table  with  square 
legs  underneath;  the  pedestals,  capitals,  bases  and  arches 
being  well  hung  with  diagonal  clamps.  This  table  was 
to  be  fitted  together  expertly  on  both  sides.  The  draw 
leaves  were  to  fit  exactly,  to  close,  to  join,  and  to  be  on 
a straight  line  on  both  sides. 

No  carpenter  was  allowed  to  make  any  frames  or 
mitres,  or  rectangular  work  pertaining  to  cabinet- 
making under  penalty  of  a fine.  Similarly,  no  cabinet- 
maker was  to  make  shutters  of  deal  wood,  doors,  win- 
dow frames,  or  any  shelters  of  deal  wood  for  hawkers, 
under  the  penalty  of  a fine. 

If  a cabinet-maker  wished  to  make  or  take  on  car- 
penter’s work,  he  had  first  to  complete  his  proof-pieces 
as  a carpenter.  In  the  same  manner,  a carpenter,  to  do 
the  work  of  a cabinet-maker,  had  to  complete  the  proof- 
pieces  of  the  cabinet-maker.  The  respective  proof- 
pieces  had  to  be  accepted,  in  each  case,  by  the  master 
carpenters  and  the  master  cabinet-makers  of  the  guild. 

A cooper  wanting  to  set  up  as  a master  or  to  keep  a 
shop  was  required  to  make  three  proof-pieces:  a butter 
churn,  a cheese  mold,  and  a barrel  to  measure.  A chair- 
maker  was  required  to  make  as  his  proof-pieces:  a man’s 
chair  with  five  rails  and  a wooden  seat,  and  a woman’s 
chair  to  match  it.  Wheelwrights  were  asked  to  con- 
struct a potter’s  or  a pewterer’s  wheel. 

Rules  were  strict  concerning  the  making  of  the  proof- 
pieces  and  the  demonstration  of  ability  in  the  craft. 
New  prospective  masters  were  required  to  make  their 
pieces  in  specified  shops  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
journeyman,  once  he  had  started  his  pieces,  had  to  con- 

Guest  Author. — Since  1956  in  charge  of  research  for  the 
enterprise  which  is  well  known  for  its  meticulous  restoration 
of  historic  Sunnyside  and  the  Philipsburg  and  Van  Cortlandt 
Manors  in  Westchester  County,  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
written  widely  on  Hudson  Valley  history  and  the  decorative 
arts.  His  article  on  “The  Notarial  Archives  of  .Amsterdam” 
(pub.  de  Halve  Maen,  April  1962),  strikingly  illustrates  the 
important  historical  data  to  be  gained  from  study  of  original 
records  relating  to  the  Dutch  colonial  period  in  America. 
Director  of  the  .\lbany  Institute  of  History  and  Art  from 
1949  to  1956,  he  is  consultant  to  the  New  York  State  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  prominently  identified  with  historical  societies, 
museums  and  restoration  programs,  besides  serving  as  instruc- 
tor in  colonial  New  York  history  at  the  seminar  series  given 
in  July  each  year  by  the  State  Historical  Association  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
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tinue  his  work  until  it  was  finished,  paying  a daily  rental 
for  the  use  of  the  shop  and  its  tools. 

Those  craftsmen  who  opened  their  own  shops  before 
making  and  submitting  their  proof-pieces  to  the  guild 
were  given  a time  limit  within  which  the  proof  was  to 
be  completed.  If  the  work  was  not  done  during  this 
time  period,  the  guild  could  order  the  shop-keeper  to 
shut  up  his  shop  until  the  proofs  were  done  and  the 
guild  was  satisfied. 

By  such  guild  regulation  standards  of  quality  were 
set  and  maintained  within  the  woodworking  crafts  in 
The  Hague  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonable to  think  that  the  influences  of  such  European 
guilds,  with  their  demands  for  quality  craftwork, 
might  have  influenced  both  the  craftsmen  of  New 
Amsterdam  and  their  patrons. 

e "burgher  right”  referred  to  above,  established  in 
New  Amsterdam  in  1657,  was  of  two  classes,  the 
"great”  and  the  "small.”  To  be  admitted  to  either 
class,  the  applicant  had  to  be  chosen  by  the  city  authori- 
ties, take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  p.ay  the  set  fees,  and  be 
registered.  Some  20  individuals  bought  or  claimed  the 
"great”  burgher  right  at  the  start  and  a few  names 
were  added  to  the  list  later.  About  200  persons  enrolled 
as  "small”  burghers,  and  this  class  steadily  increased. 

A necessary  qualification  for  all  civil  offices  and 
dignities  within  the  city,  the  great  burgher  right,  for 
which  a charge  of  5 0 guilders  was  made,  also  exempted 
holders  from  guard  duty  and  expeditions  for  one  year 
and  six  weeks,  and  freed  them  from  arrest  by  any 
subaltern  judges  or  courts  in  the  province.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  small  burgher  right,  costing  20  guilders, 
was  required  of  all  persons  who  would  keep  shop  or 
carry  on  business  within  the  city.  It  was  available  to 
those  who  had  lived  in  the  city  for  one  year  and  six 
weeks,  those  born  in  the  city,  and  those  married  to 
native-born  daughters  of  burghers. 


MUSEUM  RESTORING  SCHENCK  HOUSE 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  is  reconstructing  the  Jan 
Martense  Schenck  House  as  a part  of  its  series  of 
American  Period  Rooms.  Scheduled  to  be  completed 
and  opened  to  the  public  next  April,  the  entire  ground 
floor  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  house  is  in  process  of 
restoration  to  serve  as  the  earliest  rooms  in  the  series. 

Built  about  1675  on  Mill  Island,  Brooklyn,  the  house 
was  inhabited  continuously  until  it  was  given  to  the 
museum  in  19  52.  The  museum  is  working  out  the 
problem  of  putting  up  what  was  original  to  the  house 
between  1675  and  1730;  a later  wing  and  later  re- 
modelling is  being  omitted.  The  building  has  unusual 
post  and  beam  features  with  supporting  knee  braces 
typical  of  early  Dutch  colonial  construction. 

Jan  Martense  Schenck,  builder  of  the  house,  emigrated 
from  Amersfort,  Holland,  about  1650  with  his  brother 
Roelof  to  New  Amersfoort  (later  Flatlands).  He  pur- 
chased half  of  the  Mill  and  the  island  in  1675,  the  year 
in  which  his  son,  Martin  Janse,  was  born,  but  by  the 
time  he  made  out  his  will  in  1688  '9,  he  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  whole  island.  It  is  thought  that  the 
house,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  documents  of  sale, 
was  built  when  the  Schencks  bought  the  mill. 


FORMS  OF  LEVITY  BANNED  BY  DUTCH 
Among  the  pastimes  forbidden  in  New  Amsterdam 
in  1660  were  cutting  stakes  from  fences  to  make  bon- 
fires and  "halloing  after  the  Indians  in  Pearl  Street.” 

[ 1^  ] 


THE  ^‘MEETING  IN  HOLLAND  ’ ROSTER 

Ackerman,  Mr.  James  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ackerman,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  and  son,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Amerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Amerman,  Miss  Martha  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Amerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Barnouw,  Dr.  Adriaan  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bergen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Blauvelt,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

Blauvelt,  Mrs.  James,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Bloemsma,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bogert,  Mrs,  William  R.,  W'oodmere,  L.  I. 
de  Forest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

De  Groat,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 
Denise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tunis,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

DeWitt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  B.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Ehirland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 
Hardenbergh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley,  Lake  Zurich,  lU. 
Hasbrouck,  Mr.  Alfred,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Hasbrouck,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Heyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Hoagland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kouwenhoven,  Miss  Dorothy,  Northport,  L.  I. 

Mandeviile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick,  and  son.  Summit,  N.  J. 
Merselis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Moffett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  three  children,  Nancy, 
Janice  and  Tracy,  Jr. 

Newkirk,  Mr.  Earl  S.,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Nostrand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Dwiaht.  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
O.sterhoudt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Polhemus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Ringo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.,  and  daughter,  Nancy,  S.  Ft 
Mitchell,  Ky. 

Ro.ome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRoy,  Woodbury,  L.  I. 

Schenck,  tir.  J.  Cornell,  Scarsdale,  N.  V. 

Schenck,  Mr.  Robert  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Schermerhorn.  Mr.  Derick  D.,  and  mother,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Schoonmaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Harold,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
Terhune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  D.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Van  Arsdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Van  Arsdale,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

\^an  Blarcom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  A.,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 
Van  Curen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  and  children,  Naarden, 
Netherlands 

Vanderbeek,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.,  Weston,  Vt. 

Van  Dyke,  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Paul  B„  and  children.  Sufl'ern,  N.  Y. 
Van  Epps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Walter,  Portage,  Wis. 

Van  Etten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  and  sister,  Port  Wash- 
ington, L.  I. 

Van  Etten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.,  Jr.,  Battleground.  Ind., 
and  daughter,  Jacqueline,  of  Madrid,  Spain 
Van  Etten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

\’an  Floescn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 

Van  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  N.,  Poughkeensie,  N.  Y. 

\’an  Kleeck,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N„  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

\’an  l oan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M.,  Jr.,  Bedford,  N.  H. 

Van  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harold,  Glen  Rock,  N,  J. 

Van  Nostrand,  Dr.  and  Mrs  Donald  S.,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 
\krn  Patten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
\'£n  Patten,  Mr.  and  J.Irs.  Isaac  T.,  Jr..  Norfolk,  Va. 

Van  Pelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  3k  B.,  Jr..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Van  Pelt,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Kendrick,  Jr„  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mr.  William  H..  New  York.  N,  Y. 

\'an  Siclen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Van  Sinderen,  Air.  .Adrian.  Jr.,  Bedford,  N.  V. 

Van  Syckle,  Air.  L.  George,  and  mother,  Su“^sex,  N,  J. 

Van  Tassel,  Air.  and  Airs.  William  F.,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Van  Wagoner,  Air.  J.  Carlton,  AIcLean,  Va. 

Van  Wormer,  Air.  and  Airs.  Beniamin  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vedder,  Air.  and  Airs.  A.  Stanley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Vedder,  Air.  and  Airs.  Allison  W.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Vliet.  Air.  and  Airs.  Elmer  B..  Lake  Bluff,  111. 

Voorhis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  O.,  Darien,  Conn. 

Voorhees,  Air.  and  Airs.  Willard  P.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
X'reeland,  Air.  and  Mrs.  .Albert  L.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vreeland,  Air.  Louis  B..  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A'reeland,  Air.  and  Airs.  Alilton  A..  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 
Zabriskie,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Charles,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Zabriskie,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Charles  ,S.,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  -N.  J. 
Zabriskie,  Air.  and  Airs.  David,  Fair  Ixiwn.  N.  J. 
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Signatures  of  Flatbush,  L.  L,  Settlers:  II. 

by  Rosalie  Fellows  Bailey,  Fellow  of  The  American  Society  of  Genealogists. 


Careers  outlined  of  five  other  signers 
of  1660  document  reflect  qualities  of 
leadership,  wide  variety  of  interests. 

The  Director  [Stuyvesant]  hath  on  his  own  au- 
thority, begun  to  plant  a hamlet  in  the  Flat  bush, 
on  Long  Island  . . he  named  it  Middelivoiit  . . 
reported  the  Company  fiscal  in  1652. With  the  1648 
treaty  of  Westphalia  had  come  a time  of  peace.  The 
authorities  apparently  sought  in  Flatbush  an  ordered 
town,  in  contrast  to  the  haphazard  growth  of  the 
earlier  villages.®  But  if  this  were  so,  this  writer 
wonders  why  Stuyvesant  continued  unwilling  to  grant 
Midwout  "a  general  patent  of  freedoms  and  privileges” 
as  asked  for  in  the  settlers’  remonstrance  of  late  1653.^® 
The  next  two  years  were  disrupting  with  alarms  and 
military  preparations  — against  pirates,  English  men- 
of-war,  the  Swedish  colony,  and  massacre  by  the 
Indians.^**  But  busy  1654  saw  also  council  measures 
initiating  Midwout’s  court,  taxing  power  and  collection 
method,  militia,  minister  and  church,  and  a town 
boundary^^  — followed  soon  after  by  town  planning. 

Given  in  full  text  in  the  April  issue  was  the  local 
appointment  of  a court  messenger  in  a document  dated 
June  9,  1660,’  and  the  names  of  its  signatories,  as  well 
as  an  illustration  reproducing  signatures  of  the  appointee 
(Reynier  Van  Giesen)  and  of  four  colonists  who  signed 
as  church  officials.  Three  of  the  latter  signed  it  again 
among  town  and  court  officials,  who  are  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed. In  this  connection,  note  that  the  "mark” 
affixed  at  the  document’s  end  (see  signatures  illustrated 
on  this  page)  shows  the  wavering  lines  characteristic 
of  the  illiterate  (ill  or  elderly)  — which  would  have 
been  freely  or  straightly  drawn  if  entered  by  the  clerk. 

Of  these  signers,  Jan  Snedeker  founded  Midwout. 
Appropriately,  his  signature  (at  about  50  years  of  age) 
shows  him  to  be  a man  of  vigor.  He  formed  his  name 
fluently  but  carefully,  as  befitted  a craftsman,  for  his 
trade  was  making  shoes.  As  a youth,  a hot  temper 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  being  in  trouble  several 
times  for  slander  and  the  like.  He  had  the  outspoken, 
forthright  outlook  of  the  frontiersman. 

"Shortly  before  the  last  murder,  Jan  Snediger  came 
to  me  [Stuyvesant]  and  reported  . . . that  some  savages 
had  come  to  see  him  demanding  payment  for  the  land 
at  the  Flat  Bush  . . . [Should  we]  buy  and  pay  again 
upon  their  threats  the  lands  . . . [ceded  by]  the  greatest 
Sachem  or  chief  ...  a long  time  ago  [1640]  . . . ? 
Would  it  not  lead  to  serious  consequences  if  . . . there 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  purchased  land  some  which  has 
not  been  bought  . . . ? or  [would]  a small  gratifica- 
tion to  the  savages  ...  [be  considered  by  them]  an  in- 
ducement to  murder  more  Christians  . . . ?”  Hence, 
to  prevent  any  new  troubles,  Stuyvesant  instructed 
Snediger  or  Snedeker,  to  negotiate  secretly  but  was 
staggered  that  "for  so  small  a piece  of  land  so  large  a 
sum  . . .”  was  demanded.  Thus  reads  his  June  1652 
letter  to  the  Council,  in  which  he  also  said  Jan  Snediger 
had  addressed  him  "in  a most  unmannerly  way”  . . . 
[shouting]  that  upon  me  and  mine  should  [fall]  the 

*The  footnotes  beginning  on  page  12  continue  in  sequence 
those  listed  in  the  .4pril  issue,  which  should  be  consulted  for 

data  as  regards  Notes  1-18  inclusive. 


Reproduced  above  is  second  block  o]  names  as  actually  signed 
upon  303-year-old  document  ivhick  was  prepared  in  hand- 
writing of  Adriaen  Hegeman,  schout  of  Dutch  villages  in  Flat- 
bush. Other  signatories  were  discussed  in  the  April  issue. 


losses  and  damages,  hereafter  [caused]  by  the  natives.”^* 
A few  months  later,  the  Company  fiscal  summarized 
the  situation.  "At  Middelwout,  where  Jan  Snediker, 
one  of  his  [Stuyvesant’s]  Select  men  hath  settled,  the 
Indians  . . . being  dissatisfied,  threatened  Jan  Snediger 
to  burn  his  bouwerie;  . . . the  man  continues  in  danger, 
and  the  village  does  not  prosper;  the  Director  will  not 
pay,  neither  will  he  suffer  others  to  pay  for  the  land.^“ 
Did  the  Snedeker  family  look  back  on  their  relatively 
calm  New  Amsterdam  life?  There,  as  shoemaker  and, 
to  some  extent,  tavernkeeper,^®  he  had  a comfortable 
financial  standing,  as  evidenced  by  a note  to  him  for 
770  guilders  and  by  his  purchasing  three  properties.^^ 
But  in  troubled  Midwout,  not  surprisingly,  he  found 
himself  overextended,  asking  for  delays  in  paying  debts 
until  his  next  crop  of  tobacco  or  corn.^^  Late  in  16  54 
he  drew  up  powers  of  attorney  for  the  sale  as  soon  as 
possible  of  his  Midwout  farm  containing  27  morgens 
(54  acres),  of  which  five  were  cleared.-®  He  success- 
fully petitioned  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  certain 
lots  resulting  from  the  replanning  of  Midwout  village.-® 
A creditor  testified  in  court  that  Snedeker’s  wife 
(not  naming  her)  had  made  the  comment,  "Where 
there  is  nothing,  Caesar  has  lost  his  right.”-"  This  wife 
showed  spunk  and  wit,  but  lost  the  court’s  sympathetic 
attitude.  It  was  not  unusual  for  her  or  their  son  to 
appear  instead  of  Snedeker.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
family’s  method  of  keeping  his  temper  out  of  harm’s 
way,  or  or  sharing  responsibilities,  so  that  he  need  not 
lose  most  of  a day’s  work  coming  in  to  the  city. 

As  town  founder,  Snedeker’s  public  life  necessarily 
continued.  The  very  month  that  Midwout’s  court  was 
instituted,  he  was  among  the  three  schepens  of  Long 
Island’s  three  Dutch  towns  (Breuckelcn,  Midwout, 
Amersfoort)  who  signed  a reply  to  New  Amsterdam’s 
government  (which  had  requested  that  every  farmer 
supply  2 5 round  palisades).  The  Long  Islanders’  reply 
sonorously  expressed  their  willingness  to  continue  help- 
ing with  the  city’s  fortifications  and  with  defence  of 
other  towns. 

In  that  same  year,  1654,  the  initial  commissioners 
for  erecting  the  church  included  Snedeker  as  senior  to 
Strycker;  ^®  but  he  served  more  regularly  as  schepen. 
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On  the  1660  document  both  these  men  signed  as  of- 
ficials of  both  church  and  town.  At  times  Snedeker 
was  an  elder  and  church  official.  Fittingly,  his  name 
is  the  first  on  the  lost  patent  of  1652  authorizing  a 
Town  of  Midwout,^  and  he  was  on  the  town’s  first 
general  patent  of  1667. 

"Annetje  Ruys  wife  of  Jan  Snediger”  made  two 
declarations,  in  1644  and  1649,  according  to  O’Cal- 
laghan’s  index  to  his  careful  retranslations.^^  (Did 
Teunis  Bergen,  in  stating  that  she  was  Annetje  Buys 
or  Rys,  or  Ryssen,  in  Overyssel,^^  combine  two  readings 
of  her  maiden  name,  resulting  from  the  often-difficult 
capital  letter?)  In  1640  she  was  listed,  when  suing 
for  slander,  as  "Anna  Jans  wife  of  Jan  Snediger, 
cadet”. The  significance  of  her  three  records  has  been 
overlooked. 

Jan  Snedeker’s  signature,  and  the  post  of  cadet  — 
if  he  were  adelborst  (cadet)  on  a West  India  Company 
ship’s  complement  — taken  together,  suggest  a good 
background.  Perhaps  he  spoke  a regional  dialect;  that 
is,  if  he  was  a Dutchman.  The  New  Amsterdam  Church 
clerk  usually  entered  versions  of  Jan’s  name  that  seem 
tortured  until  one  learns  that  they  are  similar  to  a 
northwest  German  surname,  Schnittger  (Schnetker, 
Schnetger,  Snitger).  [See  Hans  Bahlow’s  Deutsches 
Namenbuch  (Neumunster  in  Holstein,  1933),  p.  135.] 

As  the  clerk  often  added  "schoenmaecker”  (the  shoe- 
maker) , he  might  be  Jan  Janszen  Schoenmaecker  of  the 
1644  entry,  and  if  so,  we  learn  that  the  emigrant’s 
father  was  also  named  Jan.  Our  first  record  of  the 
emigrant  is  in  early  1640,  as  Jan  Suyderken  (misreading 
of  Snyderken),  father  of  a son  baptized  at  New  Am- 
sterdam.^^ In  court  in  1663  Jan  Snedeker  denies  a 
debt,  as  the  goods  were  received  by  his  brother-in-law 
(not  named ).^®  The  matter  — if  identified  and  if  not 
connected  through  the  second  wife  — might  become 
a clue  to  the  family’s  place  of  origin. 

Although  Elbert  Elbertssen  (Stoothoff)  and  Pieter 
Cornelissen  (Luyster)  sat  as  schepens  for  Amersfoort 
(later  Flatlands)  when  that  town  was  still  part  of  the 
Midwout  court’s  jurisdiction,  they  are  appropriately 
mentioned  here. 

Elbert  Elbertsen  (occasionally  Albert  Albertsen),  a 
weaver  from  Nieukerck  (Nijkerk,  in  Gelderland),  aged 
18  years,  emigrated  in  de7i  Calmer  Sleutel  during  the 
winter  of  1637-8  under  contract  to  Van  Rensselaer  as 
a tobacco-helper.^®  As  early  as  1649  and  ’5  0 he  was  on 
the  province’s  advisory  board  of  Nine  Men,’®  where  he 
was  a representative  of  the  class  of  farmers  or  agri- 
culturists. It  is  evident  that  he  likewise  was  a land- 
owner,  hence  that  this  rapid  rise  was  due  in  part  to  his 
having  married  in  1645  a landed  widow,  Aeltje  Cornelis, 
widow  of  Gerrit  Wolphertsen  (van  Kouwenhoven)  of 
Achtervelt,  in  (New)  Amersfoort.^® 

Elbertsen  ran  a general  store  for  years  there  "at  the 
bay”  (region  of  the  present  Idlewild  International  Air- 
port). His  account  books  are  at  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  Fifty  years  in  this  country  on  his 
1687  oath  of  allegiance  points  up  what  a real  pioneer 
Elbertsen  was,  for  this  oath  was  taken  in  all  the  towns 
at  the  Dutch  end  of  Long  Island,  yet  only  one  other 
emigrant  had  been  here  longer  — and  by  one  year.  His 
will,  often  mentioned  as  "not  found  of  record,”  is  at 
Boston,  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  where  it  was 
probated  in  1689  during  the  continuance  of  King  James’ 
whimsical  "Province  of  New  England,”  including  New 
York  and  New  Jersev 


Pieter  Cornelissen  was  a successful  carpenter-builder, 
the  valuation  of  his  land  and  livestock  a trifle  higher 
than  Elbertsen’s  on  Amersfoort’s  1675  assessment.®® 
His  "mark”  with  its  right  angles,  symbolizes  his  trade 
and  shows  him  to  be  what  he  was,  a highly  capable 
artisan.  He  moved  about,  buying,  building  and  selling 
in  the  western  Long  Island  towns.”'®’  Eventually  he 
purchased,  for  /900  from  New  York  City’s  Dutch 
Church,  the  Long  Island  bouwery  that  had  provided 
income  for  its  poor.  Here  at  Newtown’s  Bowery^  Bay 
(the  present  LaGuardia  Airport  region),  he  spent  his 
last  years.®®  His  second  wife,®®  widowed  daughter  of 
Jan  Snedeker,  eventually  left  a will  mentioning  an 
unusual  variety  of  gold  jewelry  and  silver  objects. 

Peter  Cornelissen  Luyster  and  his  eldest  son  Thys 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  1687  as  being  in  this  country 
31  years.”  He  therefore  emigrated  in  1636  and  should 
not  continue  to  be  confused  with  a much  earlier  Peter 
Cornelissen,  also  a carpenter. 

J an  Strycker’s  signature  is  a revelation.  The  writer 
sees  in  it  accomplishment,  strong  moods,  even  a way  with 
women.  Tramping  through  Drenthe  province  from 
Meppel  to  his  traditional  village  of  Ruinen  in  19  51,  the 
writer  was  disappointed  that  the  congregation  had  no 
old  register  that  might  give  her  ancestor’s  origin. 
Ruinen  was  his  son  Gerrit’s  birthplace,  while  his  own 
sister’s  was  at  nearby  Dwinglo,  as  shown  in  their  respec- 
tive marriage  records  at  Flatbush’®  and  at  New  York 
City.®®  However,  having  viewed  Strycker’s  signature, 
{Continued  ok  Page  14) 

''^Documents  Relative  to  Colonial  History  of  State  of  New 
York,  trans.  & ed.  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  1:498;  14:183  & 236. 
Hereafter  cited  as  C.D.N.Y. 

^"Records  of  Neiv  Amsterdam,  from  165 A to  1674,  ed.  by 
B.  Fernow  who  transl.  vol.  1.  remainder  transl.  by  E.  B. 
O’Callaghan.  7 vols.  (New  York:  1897).  Minutes  of  court 
of  burgomasters  and  schepens.  Hereafter  cited  as  R.N.A.  1 :79, 
117,  177-82,  185-89,  200-1,  209-11,  215,  363-67. 

^'Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y .,  ed.  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan; 
Part  1,  Dutch,  1630-1664;  Part  2,  English,  1664-1776  (Albany, 
1865-66).  Hereafter  cited  as  C.D.M.  and  C.E.M.,  resp.  Brief 
abstracts  of  Van  der  Kemp's  inadequate  translation  which  was 
destroyed  in  Fire  of  1911.  1:134-38,  141,  143-44  & passim. 

‘'Laws  and  Ordinances  of  Neiv  Netberland,  163S-1674,  transl. 
by  E.  B.  O’Callaghan  (Albanv,  1868),  pp.  106,  159,  213,  390, 
423. 

”R.N..A„  op.  cit.,  1:8,  & 182;  2:371;  4:177. 

“Harold  R.  Snedeker  & Wilson  V.  Ledley,  Snedeker  family, 
manuscript  at  N.Y.G.B.  Good  work  in  identifying  versions  of 
emigrant’s  name. 

^^Holland  Society  of  New  York,  Year  Book  of  1900  (New 
York,  1900),  p.  176.  For  power  of  attorney.  Abstracts  of  a 
volume  so  entitled  in  the  city  records. 

’“C.D.M.,  op.  cit.,  1.28.  49,  52,  73,  174,  218. 

”E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  Index  to  Volumes  One,  Two  and  Three 
of  Translations  of  Dutch  Manuscripts  in  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Albany,  1870).  His  own 
unpublished  transl.  of  Provincial  Secretarv's  register,  inch  with 
Pt.  1 (Note  21,  above).  2:195;  3:154. 

’“New  “York  State  Library,  Van  Rensselaer  Bowier  Manu- 
scripts, transl.  & ed.  by  .A.  J.  F.  van  Laer  (Albany,  1908), 
pp.  395,  397-98,  817. 

’'Frederick  \’an  Wyck.  Keskachauge  (1924),pp.  86-Q3,  128-30, 
380-85  & 648.  Rare  book  transcribing  documents  for  Stoothoff 
and  Van  Kouwenhoven;  better  for  them  than  L.  C.  Cocheu’s 
“Van  Kouwenhoven-Conover  Family,’’  in  N.Y.G.B.  Rec.,  70 
(1939)  : 235  & 353. 

“E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  Documentary  History  of  State  of  Nc'.v 
York  (Albany,  8 vo.  ed.),4  (1851)  : p.  155.  Hereafter  D.H.N.Y. 

^'New  York  Genealogical  & Biographical  Record,  48  (1917): 
113  & 294;  .54  (1923)  2-15  &;  247,  for  King-  County  deeds; 
ibid,  47  (1916):  169,  for  prenuptial  agreement  Hereafter  cited 
as  N.Y.G.B.  Record. 

’’James  Riker,  Amials  of  Newtown,  in  Queens  County.  Ne'w- 
York  (New  York.  1852). 
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OFFICIALS’  SPEECHES 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 

"There’s  a guy  here  from  Pennsylvania.” 

Your  Society  is  representative  of  families  originally 
Dutch  that  have  made  a great  success  in  the  United 
States.  For  many  years  you  have  studied  the  records 
and  written  about  Holland  and  her  people  in  relation 
to  American  history  during  and  since  the  17th  century. 
You  are  to  be  complimented  on  this  work  and  the  excel- 
lence of  your  publications.  May  I wish  that  you 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  trip  to  the  Netherlands. 

8.  Mr.  H.  W.  Bloemers,  Queen’s  Commissioner  of 
the  Province  of  Gelderland,  in  Province  House, 
Arnhem,  Sunday,  May  5. 

With  genuine  pleasure  I address  a cordial  welcome 
to  you  here,  in  the  center  of  one  of  this  country’s  oldest 
settled  regions  — dating  back  even  before  the  Duchy 
of  Gelderland  came  into  being  in  the  14th  century. 
The  city  of  Arnhem  itself  was  in  medieval  times  a 
Hanseatic  town.  In  greeting  you  individually  today, 
I noticed  family  names  which  are  still  known  here.  In 
several  instances  at  least,  it  seems  likely  your  Dutch 
ancestors  were  originally  from  Gelderland. 

We  cherish  these  ties  with  America.  From  Buren  in 
Gelderland,  as  you  know,  came  the  ancestor  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  eighth  President  of  the  United  States.  At 
Nykerk  in  this  province  still  stands  the  manor  of  the 
Van  Rensselaers  who  developed  Rensselaerswyck  in  your 
Hudson  Valley.  Nykerk  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
Arent  Van  Curler,  founder  of  Schenectady.  The  town 
of  Guilderland  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  our  province. 

Personal  acquaintance  is  no  doubt  the  best  way  to 
cement  the  bonds  that  link  us.  I sincerely  hope  your 
visit  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a long  and  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  Holland  Society  and  the  province 
of  Gelderland. 

9.  Mr.  H.  P.  Lindhorst  Homan,  Queen’s  Com- 
missioner of  the  Province  of  Friesland,  in  the  Staten- 
zaal  of  Province  House,  Leeuwarden,  Monday,  May  6. 

Let  me  say  how  pleasant  it  is  to  greet  you  here. 
Our  exhibit  of  documents,  which  you  have  seen,  illus- 
trate how  closely  interrelated  is  the  history  of  our 
countries.  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  a native  of  Scherpen- 
zeel  in  Friesland.  He  and  other  Dutch  people,  among 
them  Frisians,  who  went  to  colonial  America  contri- 
buted characteristics  now  identifiably  part  of  your 
nation,  as  the  report  of  Dr.  Hageman’s  recent  speech 
points  out  in  the  April  issue  of  de  Halve  Maev. 

Because  of  our  long  war  to  win  freedom  from  Spain, 
the  Dutch  were  moved  by  your  own  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. During  the  American  Revolution,  John 
Paul  Jones  won  popular  ovations  when  he  came  to  Hol- 
land in  1779;  a song  then  written  in  his  honor  is  still 
sung  by  our  school  children.  In  this  very  room  the 
Deputy  States  of  Friesland  in  February  1782  took  the 
first  vote  which  led  the  States  General  later  that  year 
to  recognize  the  United  States  as  a sovereign  power. 
This  was  followed  by  a 30-million-guilder  loan,  an 
enormous  sum  for  that  time,  which  helped  the  post-war 
reconstruction  of  your  country. 

On  our  part  we  keep  always  in  mind  the  American 
soldiers  who  fought  to  liberate  the  Netherlands  in  World 
War  II,  and  your  Marshall  Plan  aid  which  enabled  us  to 
restore  our  devastated  country.  You  see  how  we  help 
one  another  in  critical  times.  I hope  you  enjoy  your 
visit  to  Friesland  and  will  return  soon. 


10.  Dr.  B.  Kolff,  Burgomaster  of  Flushing,  at  the 
Stadhuis,  Tuesday,  May  7. 

On  behalf  of  the  town  of  Flushing  it  is  a great 
pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  members  of  the  Holland 
Society  of  New  York.  We  know  of  your  interest  in 
the  period  when  your  ancestors  left  the  Netherlands  to 
try  their  fortune  at  New  Amsterdam.  Because  of  the 
wars  we  do  not  have  so  many  buildings  dating  back  to 
that  time. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Flushing  prospered 
from  fishing,  shipping  and  commerce,  the  latter  with 
the  West  and  East  Indies.  Nowadays,  and  especially 
since  1875,  shipbuilding  and  engine  manufacture  are 
the  main  sources  of  prosperity.  At  the  same  place 
where  in  the  old  days  the  West  India  Company  used  to 
build  ships,  the  Royal  Company  "De  Schelde”  is  now 
building  seagoing  vessels.  This  afternoon  the  new  grav- 
ing docks  this  company  is  constructing  will  be  shown 
and  explained  to  you. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  welcome  citizens  of 
that  great  nation  which  in  the  last  war  contributed  so 
immensely  to  the  liberation  of  our  country,  and  which, 
together  with  our  own  country,  is  making  such  enor- 
mous sacrifices  for  the  free  world  to  which  we  belong. 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 
ance  a miracle  of  skill  and  precision. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  others  present  were  Mrs. 

G.  J.  Deyo,  Richard  Deyo,  Richard  K.  Hoagland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Kumler,  S.  Walter  Schoonmaker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Smock,  Lawrence  H.  Suydam, 
former  Treasurer  Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Van  Middlesworth,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Van  Nuis,  P.  L. 
Van  Nuis,  and  Jerome  H.  Waldron. 

ULSTER  SEES  HOLLAND  PHOTOS.— Color 
slides  of  pictures  taken  by  Branch  President  Virgil  B. 
DeWitt,  M.D.,  during  the  Society’s  "Meeting  in  Hol- 
land” delighted  members  and  guests  present  at  the  an- 
nual Spring  dinner  meeting  held  at  Mountain  Crest 
House,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  May  25.  Supple- 
menting the  pictorial  display  and  Dr.  DeWitt’s  discus- 
sion were  other  highlights  narrated  by  participants. 

Parent  Society  President  Vreeland,  leader  of  the  travel 
group  which  spent  three  weeks  abroad,  gave  a vivid  ac- 
count of  his  experiences.  He  told  of  Holland’s  beauty 
in  springtime,  the  remarkable  energy  of  her  people,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  "We  can  be  very  proud  of  our 
Dutch  heritage.”  Others  who  gave  their  impressions  of 
the  Netherlands  and  nearby  countries  were  Trustee  Van 
Pelt  and  Dutchess  County  Branch  Secretary  Alfred  Has- 
brouck.  Former  President  Van  der  Veer  also  spoke. 

Others  at  the  dinner  were  Frederick  V.  Ackerman, 
Hubert  Brink,  Mr.  Brink,  Jr.,  Louis  Denton,  Jacob 
DuBois,  Jesse  E.  DuBois,  William  DuBois,  C.  Chester 
DuMond,  Jacob  Eking,  Ulster  County  Branch  Secretary 
Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck,  Gen.  Sherman  V.  Hasbrouck, 
U.S.A. (Ret.) , William  Heidgerd,  Jay  LeFevre,  John 
LeFevre,  Ivan  Ostrander,  and  Harold  L.  Wood. 

81  AT  LONG  ISLAND  DINNER.—  With  John 

H.  Vanderveer  presiding  and  81  persons  present  for  the 
largest  gathering  in  Branch  history,  the  annual  election 
meeting  was  held  at  Lauraine  Murphy’s  restaurant,  Man- 
hasset,  L.  L,  Friday,  June  14.  Parent  Society  President 
Vreeland  attended  together  with  Trustees  Cornell, 
Osterhoudt,  Van  Pelt,  Van  Siclen,  and  former  Potomac 
Branch  president  Howard  Van  Arsdale.  During  the 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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SETTLERS’  SIGNATURES 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 

the  writer  now  feels  that  Jan  had  been  someone  or  done 
something  that  should  get  him  on  other  kinds  of  docu- 
ments before  he  came  to  New  Netherland  in  1652.^^ 

We  have  learned  that  his  brother  had  the  status  of 
master  of  the  guild  and  of  an  employer,  for  in  1651 
"Master  Jacob  Strycker,  tailor  at  the  Manhattans”  con- 
tracted at  Amsterdam  for  a tailor’s  apprentice  from 
Ruinen.®* 

"Armorer  and  gunsmith,  64  years  old”  are  terms  Jan 
Strycker  used  to  describe  himself  in  a 1679  deposition 
by  and  concerning  Drenthe  natives.®'’  One  wonders 
how  many  customers  he  had  and  who  they  were,  other 
than  government  officials,  the  military  and  perhaps 
the  fort.  His  trade  seems  more  appropriately  Old 
World  than  a fulltime  occupation  here  after  27  years, 
even  though  weapons  were  highly  important  in  colonial 
times.  Nonetheless,  Jan  Strycker  was  the  second 
wealthiest  on  Midwout’s  assessment  roll  in  1676.®® 

Of  Midwout’s  commissioners  for  erecting  the  first 
church  and  minister’s  house,  Strycker  alone  was  active 
from  start  to  finish  until  all  debts  were  paid;  ® ‘®  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  this  appointment  are  brought  out 
in  the  previous  installment.  With  his  varied  abilities, 
he  was  able  to  serve  regularly  as  elder,  churchmaster 
and  on  the  consistory,  as  a schepen  on  the  local  court, 
and  apparently  also  as  the  town’s  military  head  when 
needed. 

"Our  apprehension  of  the  establishment  of  an  arbi- 
trary government  among  us”  was  the  tenor  of  the 
remonstrance  to  Stuyvesant  bravely  signed  by  Strycker 
and  other  delegates  at  the  convention  of  December 
165  3,  called  by  New  Amsterdam.’®-®®  Stuyvesant 
promptly  termed  it  an  illegal  meeting  (under  Dutch 
law,  a court  — not  people  — was  entitled  to  representa- 
tion)’ but  gave  a court  to  the  Dutch  villages  in  the 
spring. 

Danger  from  "pirates,  robbers  and  others”  (English) 
drove  into  immediate  action  the  new  district  court  of 
the  three  Dutch  towns  — including  just-appointed 
schepens  Jan  Snedeker  and  Jan  Strycker.  Early  in 
16  54  the  court  organized  all  inhabitants  for  public 
patrol  and  detailed  every  third  person  (by  lot)  as 
minute  men.  In  addition,  the  court  chose  Jan  Strycker 
as  Serjeant  to  head  Midwout’s  company,  and  their  pro- 
cedure acquired  force  of  law  by  being  approved  as 
a provincial  ordinance.®®  In  165  5,  when  the  danger 
was  from  viainland  Indians  on  the  war-path,  Strvcker 
and  Hegeman  with  a third  person,  as  town  schepens, 
presented  a plan  to  concentrate  Midwout  village  for 
better  defence;  and  they  were  authorized  by  provincial 
ordinance  to  lay  it  out  accordingly.  But  as  the  in- 
habitants disagreed,  it  was  replaced  by  a government 
plan,  with  palisades  and  a blockhouse.®® 

The  convention  of  February  1664  recommended  to 
Stuyvesant  that  in  the  proposed  deputation  to  Holland 
to  plead  the  country’s  plight,  Strycker  or  some  other 
"resident  of  this  island”  be  sent  as  eye-witness  of  the 
disorders  spreading  from  the  island’s  English  towns.’” 
When  the  English  took  over,  Strycker  was  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  1665  convention  at  Hempstead,  which 
accepted  the  Duke’s  laws  for  the  province  and  attended 
to  Long  Island  boundary  problems.®  The  Dutch  re- 
occupation of  1673-74  saw  him  elected  captain  of  the 
town  militia”  and  a deputy  from  Midwout  to  Governor 
Colve’s  convention.’” 


The  mother  of  Jan  Strycker’s  children,  Lammertje, 
made  a declaration  in  1663  about  a village  accident.®' 
She  died  just  before  June  21,  1675,  when  he  paid  the 
20-guilder  fee  "for  a grave  in  the  church  for  his  wife,” 
her  funeral  apparently  being  the  first  use  made  of  the 
shroud  just  purchased  by  the  Midwout  church,  now 
well  enough  established  to  pay  288  guilders  for  it.®® 
We  find  proof  of  her  maiden  name  from  the  record  of 
her  husband’s  remarriage:  "Betrothed  April  12,  1679 
Jan  Strykker,  widdower  of  Lambertje  Seubering,  re- 
siding at  Midwood,  and  Swaantie  Jans  widow  of 
Cornelis  De  Potter,  residing  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Breukelen  at  The  Ferry;  married  April  30,  1679”  (at 
Flatbush) 

Swaantie  Jans,  Strycker’s  second  w'ife,  was  a native 
of  Embden  (Emden,  in  East  Friesland)  and  had  married 
her  previous  husband  in  1643  at  Batavia,  where  he  was 
an  East  India  Company  official.’®  Jan  Strycker’s  third 
marriage,  to  another  widow,  was  performed  in  New 
York  City  in  1687  when  he  was  72  years  old. 

A-driaen  Hegeman  wrote  the  document  under  discus- 
sion in  an  easy  flowing  style.  While  he  often  signed  as 
secretary,  someone  had  to  sign  thh  document  as  schnut 
of  the  town  court,  and  he  alone  of  the  signatories 
could  have  done  so.  Stuyvesant’s  letter  that  month  to 
the  Company  Directors  in  Holland  said  that  Hegeman 
had  been  provisionally  and  satisfactorily  acting  as  schout 
for  the  three  villages  (Breuckelen,  Midwout,  Amers- 
foort),  so  it  would  be  advantageous  to  appoint  him 
rather  than  the  man  favored  by  the  Directors,  "who 
cannot  easily  use  the  pen”.^°  Actually  this  concerned 
a superior  dhtrict  court  which  had  a sheriff  who  acted 
also  as  clerk.  This  writer  has  tentatively  concluded 
that  one  person  filled  superior  and  inferior  schout  posi- 
tions — and  with  their  auxiliary  clerking  fees.’-® 

In  August  1660  Hegeman  was  officially  appointed 
schout  of  the  district  court.  Growth  of  the  island’s 
villages  was  recognized  the  next  year  by  expansion  of 
this  court’s  jurisdiction  under  him  to  a district  of  the 
"Five  Dutch  Towns”  (Breuckelen,  Midwout,  Amers- 
foort,  Boswyck,  New  Utretcht) .’-®®  This  was  his  most 
important  position,  and  for  which  family  tradition  had 
it  that  he  used  his  sword.”  It  was  as  district  schout 
that  he  attended  the  convention  of  1664.’'' 

For  a minister’s  house  needed  in  Breuckelen,  Schout 
Hegeman  and  the  town  schepens  levied  a rate  upon  its 
inhabitants  but  could  not  collect  it  all.  After  the 
English  occupation,  though  without  power  to  force 
payment  of  arrears,  these  ex-officials  were  held  liable  to 
pay  by  the  new  court  of  constable  and  overseers. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 

“Strycker  compilations  are  inadequate  for  citation  purposes, 
but  see  correction  in  KA’.G.B.  Rec.,  74  (104.5):  62. 

^'American  GeJiealogist,  20  (105,3):  14o  &:  .30:40.  \Vm.  J. 
Hoffman,  from  .'\msterdam  notarial  archives. 

“N.Y.G.B.  Rec.  16  (1885):  26.  For  transcript  of  deposition, 
listed  in  C.E.M.,  op.  cit.,  2 :80. 

“D.H.N.Y.,  op.  cit.,  2 (1840):  470. 

“C.D.M.,  op.  cit.,  1 :255-56. 

“Flatbush  church  records:  marriaae  fees,  deaths,  members 
and  miscellaneous  data  f-ansl.  b>-  Frank  L.  Wan  Cleef.  1012 
(see  Note  18  in  April  issue),  p.  21. 

“N.Y.G.B.  Rec.,  72  (1041):  225.  \Vm.  J.  Hoffman,  from  the 
archives  at  Batavia. 

’"C.D.N.Y.,  2:,304;  14:310,  461,  476,  .50.3.  540.  o52.  7-12. 

"John  J.  DeMott,  Heceman  family,  1052,  manuscript  at 
N.Y.G.B.  Important  proofs  of  oriein  are  .Adrian's  signature  on 
betrothal  register  and  Denys'  antenuptial  contract,  both  at 
.Amsterdam;  also  City  of  Elburgh  archives  fat  Arnhem) 
dealinc  with  land  inheritances  and  related  documenls  over 
several  generations. 
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23rd  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IS  HELD 

With  President  Vreeland  and  many  members  present, 
the  Society’s  23rd  annual  memorial  service  took  place  at 
historic  Middle  Collegiate  Church  here  Sunday  morning, 
April  21.  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen,  church  pastor  and 
domine  of  the  Society,  officiated. 

Text  of  Dr.  Palen’s  sermon  was  from  St.  Luke  24:32, 
"Did  we  not  feel  our  hearts  on  fire  as  he  talked  with  us 
on  the  road  and  explained  the  scriptures  to  us,”  Heart- 
warming experiences  and  eternal  truths  come  to  those 
to  read  the  Bible,  for  that  is  God’s  book  and  we  can 
take  fire  from  it.  Dr.  Palen  said. 

During  the  service  Mr.  Vreeland  read  the  names  of 
the  28  members  who  died  during  1962-63.  The  Society’s 
flags  were  borne  in  the  procession  by  Burgher  Guards- 
men Amerman,  Schermerhorn,  Vanderveer  and  Vander 
Veer,  led  by  Captain  Van  Pelt.  After  the  service  an 
informal  coffee  hour  was  held  in  the  church  house. 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 

{Continued  from  Page  13) 

dinner  Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  was  elected  president; 
John  H.  Vander  Veer  III,  vice-president;  and  John 
D.  Wyckoff,  secretary-treasurer. 

Speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  John  H.  Martin,  Free- 
port, L.  I.,  superintendent  of  schools.  He  delineated 
the  epic  period  in  Holland’s  history  from  mid- 16th  to 
mid- 17th  centuries.  The  rock-like  faith  of  the  Dutch 
people  in  this  troublous  time  led  to  religious  freedom 
as  well  as  maritime  and  commercial  pre-eminence,  he 
said,  and  produced  remarkable  achievements  in  art, 
science,  law  and  literature. 

Others  at  the  dinner  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bergen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bogart,  Sr.,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bogart,  Jr., 
J.  H.  Brinckerhoff  III,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Buttaro, 
Alan  Carle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Casola,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Debevoise, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Erikson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Groezinger,  Leslie  Hallenbeck,  Ralph  Hallenbeck,  R.  H. 
Hallenbeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hendrickson,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Hendrickson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Livingston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  Luyster,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Nostrand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nostrand, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt, 

Also  Miss  Dorothy  Parker,  Miss  Betsy  Pflug,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Platt,  C.  V.  Rapelye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRoy  Roome, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Saf,  Mrs.  Lois  Starrett,  Bernardus 
Suydam,  Mrs.  Florence  Tredwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Tredwell,  R.  C.  Van  Aken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Van- 
derveer, Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Vanderver  III,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Vanderveer,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Vander  Veer  III,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Van  Etten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Van 
Name,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Van  Nostrand,  Mrs. 
Kendrick  Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Van 
Riper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Van  Riper,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Van  Siclen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Wroblewski, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wyckoff. 

MONMOUTH-UNION  CLAMBAKE.— Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman  acted  as  hosts  to  171  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  of  other  well  known  patriotic 
and  historical  groups  who  met  to  enjoy  an  all-day  gala 
clambake  on  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  Gilman  estate 
at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Sunday,  June  16.  Heading  the 
Society’s  contingent  of  76  persons  were  President  Vree- 
land, past  Presidents  Ackerson  and  Van  der  Veer, 
Trustees  Ackerson  and  Deyo,  and  Vice  President  Van 
Ness,  as  well  as  former  Trustees  Hasbrouck,  Van  Bus- 
kirk  and  Potomac  Vice  President  Van  Arsdale. 


COEHORN  MORTAR  A DUTCH  WEAPON 

The  small  4j4-inch  mortar  called  a "coehorn,” 
widely  used  in  European  and  American  wars  (including 
the  Civil  War)  for  some  200  years  after  its  introduc- 
tion in  1674,  was  named  for  the  Dutch  soldier  who  in- 
vented it,  Baron  Menno  van  Coehoorn  (1641-1704), 
from  Friesland,  whose  reputation  as  military  engineer 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Marshal  de  Vauban. 

SETTLERS’  SIGNATURES 

{Continued  from  Page  M) 

This  decision  was  reversed  in  1671  by  Governor  Love- 
lace, who  exonerated  the  former  officials  of  further 
responsibility.^® 

Hegeman  was  chosen  public  vendue-master  of  the 
district  for  the  two  years  1670-71  (possibly  longer)  ;^- 
his  account  books  as  auctioneer,  etc.,  were  used  by 
Teunis  Bergen,'^  but  have  since  disappeared.  Fittingly, 
his  estate  was  settled  by  auction  sales. 

His  widow  was  the  largest  taxpayer  on  Midwout’s 
assessment  roll  of  1676.’®  She  leased  lands  to  her  vari- 
ous sons,  to  be  their  own  after  her  death,  signing 
KatheriJ.^'  This  spelling  reflects  her  part-English  part- 
Dutch  background.  Her  father  Joseph  Margits  in  1646 
registered  in  Amsterdam’s  poorter  boeck  as  a diamond 
cutter,  from  London.  Her  brother  of  the  same  name, 
in  East  India  Company  service,  died  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  1664  an  inheritance  was  coming  to  her  from  his 
estate.*®  Meanwhile  the  Hegeman  family  had  come  to 
America  during  1652-3  3,*’  a third  son  evidently  being 
born  on  the  voyage. 

The  couple’s  betrothal  registration,  dated  January  29, 
1649  at  Amsterdam,  reads:  "Adriaen  Hegeman,  of 
[from]  Elburgh,  worker  in  silks,  2 5 years  [old],  living 
at  ...  in  Amsterdam,  and  Catharina  Margits  of  [from] 
Amsterdam,  21  years  [old],  living  at  ...  in  Amsterdam, 
assisted  by  Joseph  Margits  her  father”.**  Both  signed, 
and  Adrian’s  signature  thereon  is  the  same  as  you  see 
in  this  1660  document.  His  brother  Denys,  for  whom 
he  named  a son  in  America,  was  also  in  Amsterdam. 
Their  two  brothers  (the  youngest  a graduate  of  the 
newly  founded  Harderwyck  University) , their  father 
Henricus  Hegeman,  and  stepfather,  were  all  ministers 
in  towns  near  Elburg,  Gelderland.  The  brothers  in- 
herited land  from  their  grandmother,  Aertien  Hegemans, 
and  indirectly  from  other  members  of  the  family 
there.** 

Adriaen’s  excellent  background  was  recognized  in  a 
New  Netherland  government  order  of  1664  addressed 
to  him  as  "Schout,  Sr  Adrian  Hegeman.”*®  The  ex- 
pression "Sr”  is  not  the  English  knight’s  Sir,  but  the 
Dutch  word  Sinjeur  or  Sieur,  meaning  a man  of 
standing.** 

Like  so  many  Dutch  towns  which  Holland  Society 
members  undoubtedly  visited  this  Spring,  Elburg  is  an 
enchanting  place.  On  the  former  Zuyder  Zee,  this 
ancient  walled  village  possesses  beautiful  gates,  moat, 
outlying  gardens,  castle  park,  and  long  fishing  quay. 
The  1660  document  discussed  in  this  paper  will,  the 
writer  hopes,  focus  pleasant  memories  of  the  trip  and 
successful  research  performed  in  the  available  time  at 
one  or  more  of  the  many  archives  in  the  Netherlands. 

{Concluded) 

“Dr.  Kenn  Stryker-Rodda,  information  received  orally  from. 

'^Minutes  of  the  Orpkanmasters  of  Netv  Amsterdam,  1655- 
1663,  transl.  by  B.  Fernow  (New  York,  1902),  1:62;  2:69. 

**Rosalie  Fellows  Bailey,  Dutch  Systems  in  Family  Naming: 
New  York  — New  Jersey  fNat.  Genealogical  Soc.  Publn.  No. 
12,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1954),  p.  11. 
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m MEMORIAM 

VERNON  A.  VROOMAN 

Vernon  Abram  Vrooman  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  195  5, 
died  at  the  age  of  73  on  Monday,  July  30,  1962. 
Descended  from  Hendrick  Meese  Vrooman  who  in  1664 
came  to  America  from  near  Leyden,  the  Netherlands, 
he  was  born  at  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.,  January  22,  1889, 
son  of  Thompson  B.  Vrooman  and  Lettie  Gernsey. 
A well  known  law  professor  at  western  universities, 
and  formerly  a high-ranking  law  officer  of  his  home 
State,  he  was  graduated  from  Albany  Law  School  in 
1911,  receiving  the  master  of  laws  degree  there  in 
1912  and  subsequently,  in  1921,  the  doctor  of  jurispru- 
dence degree  from  Stanford  University.  While  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  faculty  at  University  of  South  Dakota, 
1946-59,  he  conducted  courses  in  evidence,  damages 
and  quasi-contracts.  He  was  previously  affiliated  with 
the  law  schools  of  St.  Louis  University,  Drake  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Oregon  where,  besides 
teaching,  he  held  many  important  administrative  posts. 
During  his  career  he  practiced  law  at  various  times  in 
New  York,  Nevada,  California,  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
and  was  a member  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  assistant  attorney  general  of 
South  Dakota  during  1960-61.  As  a combat  infantry 
officer  in  World  War  I he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Silver  Star  and  Purple  Heart.  In  World 
War  II  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  while 
serving  as  post  executive  officer  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  and  as  commanding  officer  of  the  prisoner  of  war 
camp  there.  Well  regarded  as  a poet,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  American  Legion.  He  is  survived 
by  a son,  David  V.  Vrooman,  of  Aberdeen;  three  daugh- 
ters; a sister;  and  15  grandchildren.  Services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Richard  A.  Kline  of  Plymouth  Congre- 
gational Church,  Aberdeen,  August  3,  with  interment 
at  Riverside  Cemetery. 

E.  ERNEST  de  HART 

Elwood  Ernest  de  Hart  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1959,  died  at  the  age  of  78  on  Tuesday,  January  29, 
1963.  Descended  from  Simon  Aesen  de  Haert  who  in 
1661  came  to  this  country  from  Utrecht,  the  Nether- 
lands, he  was  born  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  December  20, 
1884,  son  of  William  Oscar  de  Hart  and  Carrie  Louise 
Ely.  Associated  with  the  film  projection  equipment 
business  in  the  early  years  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, and  long  a theater  projectionist,  he  attended 
the  Jersey  City  schools  and  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 
After  several  years  in  the  automobile  field,  he  was,  dur- 
ing 1913-28,  sales  manager  and  later  a partner  in  New 
York  firms  dealing  with  motion  picture  projectors  and 
related  equipment,  and  afterward  served  more  than  30 
years  as  projectionist  at  Loew’s  Jersey  City  Theater. 
He  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Carteret  Club  and 
Elks  Lodge  No.  211,  Jersey  City.  His  wife,  the  former 
Anna  Marie  Ludwig,  survives.  Services  were  held  in 
the  Adams  Home,  Red  Bank,  January  31,  with  inter- 
ment at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
GERALD  D.  VOSBURGH 

Gerald  Desmond  Vosburgh  of  Westport,  Conn.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1943,  died  at  the  age  of  5 8 on  Monday,  March  4,  1963. 
A descendant  of  Abraham  Pietersen  Vosburgh  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  and  settled  at  Rensselaerswyck  in 


1649,  he  was  born  at  Richmond  Hill,  L.  L,  January  31, 
1905,  son  of  Charles  H.  Vosburgh  and  Helene  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald. Educated  at  Jamaica  High  School  and  at 
Princeton  University,  he  was  associated  with  Conover- 
Mast  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York  as  sales  manager  for 
New  England  and  was  assistant  publisher  of  Mill  and 
Factory  magazine.  A former  governor  of  Fairfield 
Hunt  Club  and  president  of  the  Weston  Gun  Club,  he 
was  a member  of  St.  Luke’s  R.C.  Church  of  Westport, 
the  Princeton  Club  of  Fairfield  County,  Cotillion  Club, 
and  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island.  Besides  his 
father,  a Holland  Society  member  since  1923,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Joan  Knapp,  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Jan  Christine  Vosburgh.  Services  were 
held  at  St.  Luke’s,  March  9,  with  interment  at  Assump- 
tion Cemetery,  Westport. 

Dr.  THEODORE  COLLIER 
Dr.  Theodore  Collier  of  Providence,  R.  L,  professor 
emeritus  and  former  chairman  of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  Brown  University,  died  at  the  age  of  88  at 
Tryon,  N.  C.,  Tuesday,  April  9,  1963.  A descendant 
of  Jochem  Coljer  who  emigrated  from  Holland  to  New 
Amsterdam  before  1643,  he  was  born  at  Lower  Mont- 
ville,  N.  J.,  July  9,  18^4,  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Henry 
Collier  and  Frances  Mary  Miller.  Eminent  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  he  was  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1894  and  received  his  M.A.  there  in  1897. 
Later  he  studied  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Marburg.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  University  in  1906.  He  was 
an  instructor  and  later  an  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  Williams  College  before  going  in  1911  to  Brown, 
where  he  headed  the  history  department  from  1917  to 
1939.  He  also  lectured  in  the  summer  sessions  of 
Middlebury  College,  Clark  University,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  was  a visiting  professor  at  American  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Istanbul,  1924-2  5.  He  was  awarded 
the  L.H.D.  degree  honoris  causa  by  Hamilton  in  1928. 
After  his  retirement  from  Brown,  he  was  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Rollins  College,  1945-52.  A member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity,  he  was  affiliated 
with  the  New  England  History  Teachers  Association, 
American  Historical  Association,  Rhode  Island  Histori- 
cal Society,  American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors, Providence  Art  Club,  and  the  Winter  Park  Uni- 
versity Club.  He  is  survived  by  a daughter.  Miss 
Harriott  Sheldon  Collier,  of  New  York  City;  a son, 
John  Sheldon  Collier,  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  two  grand- 
daughters and  two  great-granddaughters. 

J.  HAROLD  HENDRICKSON 
John  Harold  Hendrickson  of  Keyport,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1924, 
died  at  the  age  of  73  on  Monday,  April  29,  1963. 
Descended  from  Hendrick  Hendricks  who  came  from 
Holland  to  America  before  1675,  he  was  born  at  Key- 
port  on  November  9,  18  89,  son  of  John  S.  Hendrickson 
and  Elizabeth  Longstreet.  Prominent  Keyport  banker 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  a vice-president  and  director 
of  Monmouth  County  National  Bank,  Red  Bank,  he 
had  spent  more  than  a half  century  in  the  banking 
business.  Associated  with  the  Keyport  Banking  Com- 
pany for  49  years,  beginning  in  1907,  he  successively 
became  bookkeeper,  assistant  cashier,  cashier  and  from 
1929  vice-president  and  director  until  19  56,  when  the 
institution  merged  with  the  Second  National  Bank,  of 
Red  Bank,  to  form  the  Monmouth  County  National 
Bank.  Formerly  president  of  the  Monmouth  County 
Bankers  Association  and  the  county  chapter  of  Amcri- 
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can  Institute  of  Banking,  he  was  a director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bankers  Association.  He  was  a past  president 
of  Keyport  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a founding  member 
of  Keyport  Kiwanis,  former  commodore  of  the  Keyport 
Yacht  Club,  and  a trustee  of  Green  Grove  Cemetery 
Association.  He  served  as  an  elder  and  vice-president 
of  consistory  in  the  Keyport  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  a member  of  Caesarea  Lodge  No.  64  F.  & A.  M.  For 
many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  old  Second  Keyport 
Loan  Association.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Ethel  Cadoo;  a daughter,  and  three  grand- 
children. 

WILLIAM  H.  VAN  DOREN 

William  Harris  van  Doren  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1960, 
died  at  the  age  of  5 8 on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1963.  De- 
scended from  Pieter  van  Doom  of  Gravesande,  the 
Netherlands,  who  came  to  America  about  1639,  he 
was  born  at  Imlaystown,  N.  J.,  July  13,  1904,  son  of 
Lansing  Harris  van  Doren  and  Kate  Hires  Fenton.  Well 
known  as  a pipe-organist  in  the  Mercer  County  area, 
and  as  teacher  of  organ  and  piano,  he  was  graduated 
from  Trenton  High  School  in  1923.  Besides  playing 
the  organ  in  churches  for  many  years,  he  was  staff 
pianist-organist  for  station  WTNJ,  Trenton,  and  per- 
formed feature  engagements  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia besides  playing  in  local  theaters,  night  clubs  and 
at  Cranbury  Inn.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  as 
civilian  inspector  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau. 
Member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  New  Jersey 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  he 
was  also  registrar  and  color  guard  captain,  he  was 
affiliated  with  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tren- 
ton, Lions  Club,  American  Guild  of  Organists  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  the  former  Phyllis  Fay  Oman;  a son,  William 
van  Doren;  and  a daughter,  Norma  Anne  van  Doren. 
S.  EDWARD  VAN  HOESEN 

Stephen  Edward  Van  Hoesen  of  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1949,  died  at  the  age  of  71  on  Thursday,  May  2,  1963. 
Descended  from  Jan  Franse  Van  Hussem  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  to  New  Amsterdam  about  1645, 
he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  17,  1891, 
son  of  Stephen  Gay  Van  Hoesen  and  Marietta  Swartz. 
A retired  electrical  engineer  and  tax  expert,  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York  for  37  years  before  his  retirement  in  1952. 
Formerly  a borough  councilman  of  South  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  where  he  lived  many  years  before  removing  to 
Fanwood  ten  years  ago,  he  was  a member  of  Messiah 
Lutheran  Church  of  Plainfield  and  of  Anchor  Lodge 
No.  149  F.  & A.  M.  He  was  a past  patron  of  Arbor 
Vitae  Court  40,  Order  of  Amaranth.  His  late  father 
was  a Holland  Society  member.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Eleanor  Roeser;  a son,  Harold  E.  Van  Hoesen, 
of  South  Branch;  two  grandchildren;  and  a brother, 
Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  of  Fanwood,  5 0th  President 
of  the  Holland  Society,  195  8-60.  Services  with  the 
Rev.  Frederick  L.  Van  Steen  of  Messiah  Lutheran 
Church  officiating  followed  Masonic  rites  conducted 
May  5.  Interment  was  at  Hillside  Cemetery. 

JOHN  K.  VOORHIS 

John  Kernochan  Voorhis  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a mem- 
ber of  Tlie  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  19  59, 
died  at  the  aee  of  54  on  Friday,  May  24,  1963.  A 
descendant  of  Steven  Coerte  \'an  Voorhees  of  Drenthe 
province,  the  Netherlands,  who  emigrated  to  New 


Netherland  in  1660,  he  was  born  in  Staten  Island,  New 
York  City,  October  12,  1908,  son  of  Thomas  Griffin 
Voorhis  and  Grace  Ogden  Long.  Active  in  under- 
writing, trading  and  sales  phases  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness, he  was  graduated  from  Staten  Island  Academy 
and  attended  Rutgers  and  New  York  Universities. 
During  his  business  career  in  this  city  he  had  been  iden- 
tified with  well  known  investment  brokerage  houses, 
among  them  Harris  Upham  & Co.,  Phelps  Fenn  & Co., 
Post  & Flagg,  J.  C.  Bradford  & Co.,  and  latterly  was 
with  Green  Ellis  & Anderson.  He  served  three  years 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
He  was  a member  of  Associates  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
and  Company  K in  the  Seventh  Regiment  here.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Marga  Kortenbeutel; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Dillingham,  Brooklyn,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Wiseman,  Waban,  Mass;  and  a 
brother,  Edward  E.  Voorhis,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Services 
were  held  in  Brooklyn,  May  27,  with  interment  at 
Moravian  Cemetery,  Staten  Island. 

AUBREY  J.  VOORHEES 

Aubrey  James  Voorhees  of  Washburn,  Wis.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  193  8, 
died  at  the  age  of  78  on  Monday,  May  27,  1963.  A 
descendant  of  Steven  Coerte  Van  Voorhees  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  to  New  Netherland  in  1660,  he 
was  born  in  Flatlands,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1885,  son 
of  John  William  Voorhees  and  Annie  Goodia  Hanson. 
For  40  years  a lawyer  and  insurance  executive,  he  was 
graduated  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1907  and  attended  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1915,  he  im- 
mediately became  associated  with  Aetna  Casualty  & 
Surety  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  serving  as  branch  man- 
ager in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  He  re- 
tired in  1 95  5 and  had  lived  in  Washburn  for  six  years. 
A fellow  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America,  he  was 
a member  of  Theta  Delta  Chi,  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal 
fraternity.  Masonic  Order,  South  Congregational  Church 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Rotary  Club  of  Springfield. 
He  lost  his  only  son  in  World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Voorhees,  a sister,  a 
niece,  and  five  nephews. 

CHARLES  I.  VAN  WINKLE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Charles  Ingersoll  Van  Winkle  of  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York 
since  19  52,  died  at  the  age  of  5 8 on  Wednesday,  May 
29,  1963.  Descended  from  Jacob  Walingsen  Van 

Winkle  who  came  from  Hoorn,  Holland,  to  this  country 
in  1624,  he  was  born  in  Rutherford  on  February  11, 
1905,  son  of  Charles  Van  Winkle  and  Susie  M.  Sill. 
A practicing  physician  in  Rutherford  for  many  years, 
he  was  a graduate  of  Rutgers  University  and  the  Colum- 
bia University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  On 
the  staff  at  Hackensack  Hospital  31  years,  he  was  clinic 
physician  for  the  Rutherford  Board  of  Health  and 
formerly  borough  schools  physician  and  police  surgeon. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  as  a commander  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  from  1942  to  1946.  Formerly  an  elder 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rutherford,  of 
whose  Mens  Club  he  was  a member,  he  was  affiliated 
with  Bergen  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Anor  G. 
Whiting;  a son,  Charles  W.  Van  Winkle,  a student  at 
Harvard  Law  School;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Rodgers  P. 
Harean;  a brother,  a sister,  and  two  grandchildren. 
Services  were  held  June  1 at  First  Presbyterian  Church 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Fred  M.  Holloway  officiating. 
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Editor’s  Corner 

More  than  most  men,  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk  exemplifies  in  his  remarkable  career 
the  grand  American  tradition  of  achieve- 
ment following  upon  early  struggles  and 
hardships.  In  attaining  world  eminence  for 
his  work  in  evolving  the  medical  techniques 
which  have  restored  so  many  handicapped 
persons  to  lives  of  usefulness,  and  in  found- 
ing here  the  institution  which  assures  it 
continuity.  Dr.  Rusk  has,  indeed,  combined 
many  careers.  In  all  these  — as  physician, 
speaker,  writer,  counselor,  educator,  admin- 
istrator — he  excells.  We  can  take  pride 
in  assembling  at  the  Banquet  to  honor  so 
distinguished  a fellow  American. 

Our  new  headquarters,  presided  over 
with  grace  and  dignity  by  the  new'  execu- 
tive secretary,  Mrs.  Gano  Bailey,  evidence 
as  the  product  of  many  skills  a most  at- 
tractive suite  of  rooms  the  excellence  of 
w'hich  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  realized.  In 
commending  the  committee  in  charge  for 
their  splendid  efforts,  w'e  urge  the  Society’s 
members  and  friends  to  stop  by  and  see 
w'hat  has  been  accomplished.  The  com- 
mittee’s work  w'ill  continue  for  some  time 
in  planning  for  and  placing  accessions  by 
gift  or  purchase.  In  one  particular  they 
need  help  now  which  perhaps  members’ 
wives  can  provide,  namely:  to  restore,  by 
applique  process,  the  Society’s  great  banner 
W'hich  saw  decades  of  service.  The  costly 
embroidered  portions,  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition, need  to  be  transferred  to  new'  fabric, 
W'hich  the  committee  w'ill  cheerfully  provide. 
Those  interested  are  asked  to  get  in  touch 
w'ith  Mr.  Van  der  Veer. 

The  “Meeting  in  Holland”  venture  last 
Spring  is  so  vividly  memorable  to  those  w'ho 
took  part  that  any  after-the-event  articles 
may  seem  superfluous.  Nevertheless  (after 
asking  pardon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F. 
Ackerman,  New'  Haven,  Conn.,  for  in- 
advertently omitting  their  names  in  the 
published  list  of  participants),  that  is  w'hat 
we  propose  to  do.  It  is  chiefly  of  personal 
experience  that  w'e  should  like  to  w'rite. 
For  example:  Charley  Van  Patten’s  admi- 
rable speech  in  Dutch  over  Netherlands 
national  TV  during  the  Hall  of  Knights 
reception  at  The  Hague  . . . The  pleasure  of 
meeting  Baron  J.  A.  de  Vos  van  Steenw'ijk, 
former  Netherlands  Consul  General  in  New' 
York,  and  Baroness  de  Vos  at  the  same  re- 
ception . . . Publication  of  Jay  Schenck’s 
superb  account  of  the  trip  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  July  9 by  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Case  of  New'  Jersey  . . . Being 
show'n  through  Amsterdam’s  matchless  ar- 
chives by  Dr.  Simon  Hart,  the  city’s 
distinguished  archivist  . . . How'ard  Van 
Arsdale’s  pleasant  stay  in  Ireland  w'ith  the 
U.S.  ambassador  to  that  country  . . . Arthur 
and  Mitzi  Heyer’s  being  seated  next  to  the 
F)uke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  at  Maxim’s 
in  Paris.  Please  help  out  W'ith  some  notes 
about  your  ow'n  overseas  experiences. 
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HOWARD  A.  RUSK,  M.  D.,  TO  BE  BANQUET  MEDALIST 


Internationally  recognized  for  his  leadership  in  devel- 
oping the  "third  phase”  of  medical  practice,  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Rusk,  founder-director  of  N.Y.U.’s  Institute  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  and  associate  editor 
of  The  New  York  Times,  is  to  receive  the  Society’s 
Gold  Medal  at  the  79th  annual  banquet  at  The  Biltmore 
here  Friday  evening,  November  8.  President  Vreeland 
will  present  the  award  before  an  audience  of  members, 
their  ladies  and  representatives  of  the  Dutch  government 
and  of  New  York’s  historical  and  patriotic  societies. 

An  able  speaker,  and  possessor  of  an  outstanding  war 
record,  Dr.  Rusk  holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
and  decorations  from  seven  foreign  countries  for  his 
work  in  rehabilitating  crippled  persons  after  the  initial 
phases  of  prevention  and  treatment.  Recipient  of  other 
awards  and  citations,  he  also  has  honorary  degrees  from 
many  colleges  and  universities.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
writer  of  articles  and  as  co-author  of  standard  texts 
which  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages. 


Born  in  Brookfield,  Mo.,  Dr.  Rusk  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Missouri  ’2  3 and  the  medical 
school  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  ’2  5.  He  practiced 
as  an  internist  and  taught  in  St.  Louis  until  1942. 
During  World  War  II  a medical  officer,  successively 
promoted  from  major  to  colonel,  he  originated  and 
directed  the  Air  Corps’  convalescent-rehabilitation  pro- 
gram which  proved  so  successful  that  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  adopted  it.  He  holds  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  USAFR,  retired. 

Inspired  to  apply  his  war-gained  knowledge  to  restore 
disabled  civilians  to  usefulness,  Dr.  Rusk  came  to  New 
York  and  won  wide  support  for  his  plan.  As  a result 
the  block-long  $2.5  million  Institute  at  34th  Street  and 
the  East  River  here,  world  center  of  his  vast  program, 
was  opened  in  1951.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rusk,  the  former 
Gladys  Houx,  live  nearby  at  3 0 Beekman  Place.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a daughter,  Martha,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Preston  Sutphen,  Jr.,  a member  of  the  Society. 


Society’s  New  Quarters  Opened 

Designed  and  decorated  with  meticulous  care,  the 
Society’s  new  headquarters  in  the  New  York  Genea- 
logical & Biographical  Society  building  at  122  East  5 8th 
Street  were  opened  on  schedule  last  month.  The  hand- 
some three-room  suite  comprising  library,  office  and 
file  room,  is  located  on  the  second  floor  in  one  of  the 
building’s  two  largest  units. 

Preceding  the  move  last  summer  from  15  William 
Street  were  months  of  detailed  planning  by  Chairman 
Van  der  Veer’s  special  committee  in  coordination  with 
the  officers  and  trustees.  Extensive  re-arrangement  of 
the  nearly  one  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  has 
been  accomplished  in  accordance  with  board-approved 
architect’s  drawings  by  Derick  B.  Kipp  and  interior 
decoration  plans  by  Burson  Wynkoop. 

With  its  Dutch-made  chandeliers  in  place  and  walls 
lined  with  bookcases  custom-built  to  accommodate  the 
Society’s  notable  library,  the  main  room  presents  a 
bright  and  cheerful  appearance.  Walls  and  ceilings  are 
painted  light  blue,  the  bookcases  a sparkling  white,  and 
the  partially  covered  floor  a dark  blue.  Upholstered 
chairs  supplement  the  conference  table  and  chairs. 
Drapery  and  valances  are  being  installed  this  month. 

Similarly  careful  planning  is  evident  in  the  executive 
secretary’s  office  and  file  room,  for  which  much  new 
equipment  has  been  acquired.  Photos  of  the  entire 
headquarters  layout  are  to  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


Board  Acts  on  Progress  Reports 

Detailed  reports  which  also  foretell  a number  of 
future  developments,  growing  out  of  the  recent  re- 
establishment of  Society  headquarters  and  last  Spring’s 
"Meeting  in  Holland,”  highlighted  the  trustees’  meeting 
held  with  President  Vreeland  presiding  at  the  Union 
Club  here  Thursday,  October  10.  The  board  also  ap- 
proved Banquet  arrangements  and  the  naming  of  a 
public  relations  committee,  accepted  officers’  and  chair- 
men’s reports,  and  elected  three  new  members. 

To  create  a new  center  of  Society  activity  as  planned, 
every  effort  consistent  with  economy  was  made  to  com- 
bine attractiveness  with  maximum  operating  efficiency. 
This  has  meant,  Mr.  Van  der  Veer  said,  a considerable 
outlay  to  re-model  the  headquarters  premises  and  to 
acquire  new  equipment,  the  latter  accounting  for  well 
over  half  the  expense.  The  move  itself,  directed  last 
summer  by  Trustee  Van  Pelt,  required  besides  various 
heavy  items  the  transport  of  150  crates  with  the 
Society’s  records  and  library  of  more  than  5 000  volumes. 

With  the  settling-in  process  completed,  largely 
through  the  efforts  in  August  of  the  new  executive 
secretary,  Mrs.  Bailey,  a thorough-going  administrative 
reorganization  is  under  way.  This  effort  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  consultation  with  Mrs.  Bailey  will 
probably  require  the  hiring  of  additional  help  for  a time. 
Objectives  are  to  install  a modern  record-keeping  system, 
(.Continued  on  Page  2) 


Guardsmen  Hold  Annual  Dinner 

Burgher  Guard  members  turned  out  with  enthusiasm 
for  their  27th  annual  dinner  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  at  the  Williams  Club  here  Wednesday  evening, 
October  9.  Captain  Van  Pelt  presided.  Featuring  the 
program  were  addresses  by  President  Vreeland,  Treasurer 
Schenck  and  former  President  Van  der  Veer,  and  a 
round-table  discussion  of  the  Society’s  public  relations, 
in  which  all  present  took  part. 

Mr.  Vreeland,  who  had  been  elected  a Guardsman 
by  acclamation  at  the  group’s  dinner  last  year,  was 
presented  with  the  Guard  Service  Medal  in  recognition 
of  his  work  with  and  support  of  the  Guard.  Known  as 
“The  Presidents’  Award”  because  given  by  the  Society’s 
Presidents  to  recognize  meritorious  achievement  by 
Guard  members,  it  was  instituted  by  the  trustees  in 
March  195  8.  The  warmly  applauded  presentation  made 
Mr.  Vreeland  the  12th  recipient  of  this  attractive  bronze 
medal. 

Appreciatively  acknowledging  the  honor,  Mr.  Vree- 
land reviewed  its  significance  as  a symbol  of  accomplish- 
ment within  a group  which  is  highly  regarded  for  both 
its  concept  of  duty  and  performance.  As  such,  he  said, 
the  award  is  open  to  active  Guard  members  and  all 
should  strive  to  earn  it  on  the  basis  of  prescribed  criteria. 
The  medal  was  worn  by  Guardsmen  who  paraded  the 
Society’s  colors  at  the  “Day  of  Remembrance”  cere- 
monies in  Amsterdam  last  May. 

Treasurer  Schenck,  a former  Guardsman,  spoke  on 
the  satisfactions  to  be  derived  from  duty  and  association 
with  the  group.  Mr.  Van  der  Veer,  Captain  of  the 
Guard  during  1946-54,  stressed  the  importance  to  the 
Society  of  Guard  service  and  urged  a representative 
attendance  at  next  month’s  banquet. 

Burgher  Guard  officers  elected  for  1963-64  are. 
Lieutenants:  Frank  D.  Floornbeek,  Joseph  H.  Quacken- 
bush,  John  FI.  Vanderveer,  Edgar  L.  Van  Nuis; 
Ad]ntant:  Roland  G.  Cortelyou;  Onarterniaster- 

Sergeants:  Adrian  B.  Van  Riper,  Walter  Russell  Van 
Riper,  John  FI.  Vander  Veer,  Jr.,  and  John  D.  Wyckoff. 


ISEW  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  NAMED 

By  direction  of  the  trustees,  Mrs.  Gano  R.  Bailey 
was  appointed  executive  secretary  effective  August  1. 
Trained  in  research  and  library  work,  an  accomplished 
writer,  and  experienced  in  handling  business  responsi- 
bilities, she  succeeds  Wilson  V.  Ledley  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Society  affairs. 

Native  of  Ambridge,  Pa.,  and  the  mother  of  three 
grown  children,  Mrs.  Bailey  studied  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  after  earlier  schooling  in  California  and 
Oregon.  Long  experience  as  a librarian  and  in  news- 
paper work  fitted  her  for  the  highly  diversified  duties 
she  performed  until  recently  as  executive  secretary  and 
administrative  aide  for  well  known  New  York  business 
and  engineering  firms. 

A member  of  Park  Avenue  Methodist  church,  and 
author  of  articles  published  here  and  in  England,  Mrs. 
Bailey  attends  N.Y.U.  evenings  and  is  active  with  the 
Professional  Writers  Round  Table  group.  Mrs.  Bailey 
(no  relation  of  Miss  Rosalie  Fellows  Bailey,  the  well 
known  genealogist),  is  the  former  Miss  Gano  Ruth 
IToover.  The  tenure  of  her  predecessor  in  Society  office 
dates  back  to  19  57  when  the  late  Florence  McAleer 
retired  after  42  years  service. 


ROOSEVELT  HOMES  ACQUIRED  BY  NATION 

The  four-story  brownstone  at  28  East  20  th  Street 
here  where  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  ’born  in  1858  and 
“Sagamore  Hill,”  the  big  house  at  Oyster  Bay  in  which 
he  lived  from  1 88  5 until  his  death  in  1919,  have  become 
national  historic  shrines.  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  accepted  title  to  the  properties,  and  $500,000 
for  maintenance  purposes,  from  Oscar  S.  Straus,  presi- 
dent of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association  in  cere- 
monies conducted  at  both  sites  July  9. 

T.  R.,  second  of  the  nation’s  Chief  Executives  to  be 
directly  descended  from  the  early  Dutch  (Martin  Van 
Buren  was  the  first,  and  F.  D.  R.  the  third),  while 
residing  at  Sagamore  Hill  accepted  the  nominations 
leading  to  his  election  as  governor  of  this  State  (1898), 
Vice  President  (1900),  and  as  President  (1904). 
A life-long  member  of  the  Holland  Society,  he  was  an 
eighth-generation  descendant  of  Claes  Martenszen  van 
Roosevelt  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  from  the 
Netherlands  before  1649. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

to  dispose  of  the  correspodence  back-log,  to  separate 
active  from  inactive  files,  and  to  re-arrange  and  catalog 
the  library. 

Reporting  on  the  recent  visit  to  Holland,  Travel 
Chairman  Van  Arsdale  said  an  album  containing  docu- 
mentary and  pictorial  records  of  the  trip  had  been 
compiled  for  the  Society’s  archives.  The  volume  in- 
cludes text  of  speeches  by  Dutch  officials  at  receptions 
tendered  the  group,  press  photos,  programs.  Treasurer 
Schenck’s  article  as  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
scores  of  newspaper  clippings,  and  other  memorabilia. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  issue  a book  featuring  pictures 
taken  by  participants,  he  said. 

Banquet  Chairman  Van  Siclen  spoke  on  plans  for  the 
formal  dinner  next  month  arranged  in  coordination 
with  a ladies  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Kendrick  Van 
Pelt,  Jr.  The  announcement  by  Trustee  Tappen  of 
Dr.  Rusk’s  acceptance  as  Medalist  was  received  with 
applause.  Those  who  went  abroad  last  Spring  are  to 
see  a special  pictorial  display  of  scenes  and  events  of  the 
trip  and  meet  again  the  able  Jhr.  D.  G.  Van  Teylingen, 
KLM  official  whom  the  travel  party  came  to  know  so 
well  while  in  Holland. 

To  improve  the  Society’s  public  relations  program,  the 
trustees  authorized  formation  of  a special  committee. 
This  group,  named  by  President  Vreeland,  includes 
Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  Roland  G.  Cortelyou,  Adrian 
Van  Riper,  Trustee  Amerman  and  former  President  Van 
der  Veer.  The  board  also  set  the  date  for  next  year’s 
Mid  Winter  Meeting,  to  be  held  Monday  evening, 
February  3 at  the  Union  Club. 

Other  business  transacted  concerned  research  fees  and 
the  brochure  setting  out  the  Society’s  aims  and  purposes. 
Charges  previously  authorized  for  genealogical  research 
conducted  to  aid  prospective  members  are  to  be  re- 
evaluated in  the  light  of  present  conditions.  The  bro- 
chure as  recently  revised  will  be  reviewed  by  the  mem- 
bership chairman  and  executive  committee  prior  to 
publication  later  this  Fall. 

Col.  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee  presented 
the  names  of  three  candidates  for  membership  and 
declared  their  papers  duly  verified,  whereupon  the  board 
cordially  elected  those  whose  names  follow: 

JOHN’  FISHER  POLHEMITS,  Watertown,  Mass. 

RICH.4RD  \-AN  DYKE  POI.HEMUS,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 
-A.\RTSEN  XODINE  \’.AN  W.4GENEN,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Meetings: 

COMING  EVENTS. — Old  Bergen  Branch  dinner, 
often  held  in  October,  is  to  take  place  next  May. 

Ulster  County  Branch  dinner,  Williams  Lake  Hotel, 
near  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  November  16. 

Mid-West  Branch  dinner  meeting.  Millionaires  Club, 
Chicago,  111.,  Saturday,  November  23. 

Union  County  Branch  St.  Nicholas  dinner,  Winfield 
Scott  Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  December  7. 

MID- WEST  GATHERING. —On  the  spacious 
grounds  of  their  Lake  Bluff,  III,  home.  Branch  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Vliet  entertained  a group  of  3 1 members 
with  their  wives  and  several  children  Saturday  after- 
noon, July  20.  Among  those  present  was  W.  H.  J.  M. 
Lambooy,  Netherlands  Consul  General  in  Chicago. 

Enjoyment  of  the  delightful  buffet  served  out  of 
doors,  aided  by  fine  weather,  was  further  enhanced  by  a 
spectacular  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  day.  The  group  dis- 
cussed plans  for  the  Branch  dinner  this  Fall,  and  those 
who  took  part  in  last  Spring’s  "Meeting  in  Holland” 
displayed  photos  and  other  mementoes  of  the  trip. 

Those  attending  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  C.  Bailey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  B.  Cregier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 

M.  Deyoe,  Miss  Jean  Deyoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  W. 
Dutcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Edwards,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wesley  Hardenbergh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Heyer,  Miss  Susan  Heyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  R. 
Schanck,  M.  Ward  Schenck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C. 
Vandenburgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Walter  Van  Epps,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  E.  Van  Horne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  M. 
Van  Valkenburgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Vliet,  and 
Miss  Sylvia  Wallace. 

LONG  ISLAND  PICNIC. —Roast  corn,  picnic 
suppers  and  games  combined  with  good  weather  to  pro- 
vide a festive  afternoon  for  62  persons,  including  many 
children  of  members  who  attended  the  third  annual 
Branch  picnic  at  Salisbury  Nassau  County  Park,  West- 
bury,  Saturday,  September  7.  Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr., 
presided. 

Activities  included  sack  races,  three-legged  races,  tug- 
of-war,  kite-flying,  egg  throwing  contest,  and  a base- 
ball game  between  teams  captained  by  Ralph  Henry 
Hallenbeck  and  Mr.  Bogart.  Others  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Blauvelt,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  and 
children  Laurie,  Cindy  and  Chip;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Brinckerhoff  III  and  son  Scott,  Mrs.  Frances  Consola 
and  sons  Jimmy  and  Robert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Groezinger  and  children  Wendy,  Laurie,  Sally,  Holly 
and  Scott;  Leslie  Hallenbeck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hall- 
enbeck, Miss  Kathrine  Nichols,  Miss  Dorothy  Parker. 

Also  Miss  Betsy  Pflug,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaRoy  Roome, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Saf  and  daughter  Jackie,  Mrs.  Lois 
Starrett  and  daughter  Linda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Vander- 
veer  and  children  Leslie  Anne  and  John  III;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Vander  Veer  III  and  children  Brian,  John  IV, 
Pat,  Sandra,  and  guest,  Mike  Donnelly;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  S.  Van  Nostrand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Van  Siclen, 
C.  H.  Vosburgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  Warren,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Whitehead  and  children  Roy  and  Ralph,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conrad  Wroblewski  and  daughter  Nancy, 
J.  D.  Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Gloria  Yelverton  and  children 
Claire  and  Carol. 

DUTCHESS  RE-ELECTS  POLHEMUS.— Norman 
H.  Polhemus  was  re-elected  president  at  the  annual 
Branch  dinner  held  in  the  Nelson  House,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y.,  Thursday,  October  3.  Among  those  who  at- 


tended and  spoke  were  parent  Society  President  Vree- 
land,  past  President  Van  der  Veer,  and  Trustee  Van  Pelt. 

Color  photos  taken  last  Spring  by  Ralph  E.  Van 
Kleeck  that  vividly  portrayed  phases  of  the  memorable 
"Meeting  in  Holland,”  presented  with  commentar)'  by 
Mr.  Van  Kleeck,  featured  the  dinner  program.  Others 
present  were  Fred  V.  Ackerman,  Robert  S.  Ackerman, 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 

17th  Century  Letters  Published 

Four  letters  written  during  a 15 -year  period  from 
1684-1699  to  Coert  Stevense  Van  Voorhees,  son  of  the 
pioneer  Steven  Coerte,  in  New  Netherland,  by  his  two 
grand-nephews,  Hilbert  Coerts  and  Albert  Coerts  in 
Holland,  were  recently  published  in  booklet  form  by 
the  Van  Voorhees  Family  Association.  One  of  these  let- 
ters, dated  February  9,  1687,  previously  appeared  in  the 
Genealogy  of  the  Y an  Voorhees  Family  in  America 
( 1888)  but,  according  to  Donald  A.  Sinclair,  associa- 
tion vice-president,  the  translation  was  "seriously 
defective.”  Another  of  the  letters  is  also  extant  in 
synopsis  form  but  has  never  before  been  published  in 
complete  translation  from  the  original. 

The  original  letters,  which  are  in  the  New  York  State 
Library  in  Albany,  were  photostatted  and  sent  to 
Holland  for  study  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Schaap  of  Assen. 
Together  with  a detailed  introduction  written  by  Dr. 
Schaap,  they  were  printed  in  the  1961  edition  of  the 
Nieitue  Drentse  V olksalmanak  (New  Drenthe  Peoples’ 
Almanac).  This  introduction,  containing  information 
on  the  family  background  of  the  Van  Voorhees  family 
in  Holland  and  data  on  church  property,  is  reprinted 
with  some  omission  of  material  that  is  irrelevant. 

In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Sinclair  points  out  that  hereto- 
fore Hilbert  and  Albert  Coerts,  the  Dutch  corres- 
pondents, were  considered  to  have  been  brothers  of 
Steven  Coerte,  the  New  Netherland  pioneer.  This 
assumption  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  three  car- 
ried the  same  patronymic  meaning  "son  of  Coert.” 
However,  all  three  did  not  trace  back  to  the  same  Coert; 
a Coert  Albertse  was  the  father  of  Hilbert  and  Albert. 
This  has  resulted  in  a necessary  revision  of  the  ancestry 
of  Steven  Coerte,  reducing  it  "to  the  mere  knowledge 
inherent  in  his  patronymic,  that  his  father’s  name  was 
Coert.  Beyond  that  we  know  nothing  definite  of  his 
forebears.” 

The  letters  are  also  revealing  for  the  light  which  they 
shed  on  conditions  and  the  mode  of  life  in  the  mother 
country  at  that  time.  In  the  letter  written  April  13, 
1684,  Hilbert,  addressing  his  "Dear  and  well-beloved 
cousin  Coert  Steven  tho  Voor  Hees”,  complains  of 
"two  very  bad  grain  years  . . . which  gives  a great  deal 
of  anxiety  among  the  people.”  He  adds  that  "there 
are  still  four  of  us  brothers  left  and  we  are  reasonably 
prosperous  and  I,  Hilbert  Coert,  built  a new  house  in 
the  'riegijen’  (literally  a row  of  houses)  where  I now 
live  and  which  is  good  and  I have  there  so  much  busi- 
ness that  I can  keep  three  horses  and  eight  cows  so  1 
am  doing  all  right  . . .” 

In  addition  to  information  contained  in  this  booklet, 
the  unique  and,  at  times,  amusing  phraseology  of  the 
writers  lends  an  entertaining  air  to  the  letters.  Extren: 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  original  flavor  of  the 
writing  in  the  translation,  including  the  spelling  of 
locations  and  names  in  Holland  at  that  time.  Copies  of 
the  booklet  have  been  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Van 
Voorhees  Family  Association  through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Francis  Voorhees. 


HERE  AND  THERE 


Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  has  been  elected  first 
vice-president  of  the  Passaic  County  Medical  Society. 

Hugh  G.  Bergen  was  recently  elected  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Edward  S.  Van  Riper  has  rejoined  Marsh  & Mc- 
Lennan here  following  completion  of  his  military 
service  with  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Corps  in  Korea. 

John  W,  Griggs  2d  has  been  saddened  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louise  Stillwell  Griggs,  who  died  at 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  August  2 8. 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  recipient  in  19  59  of  the  Society’s  first  cita- 
tion for  achievement,  was  re-elected  in  July  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Rutgers  University  board  of  trustees. 

James  E.  Dingman,  executive  vice-president  of 
American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  has  been  elected 
a director  of  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Wesley  Van  Benschoten  carded  a 74  to  win  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club’s  monthly  golf  outing  for  the 
President’s  Trophy  at  the  new  North  Hills  Golf  Club, 
Manhasset,  L.  L,  August  22. 

Robert  L.  Smock  spoke  on  "The  Value  of  the  Con- 
stitution” at  a joint  meeting  of  Boudinot  chapter,  DAR 
and  Elizabethtown  chapter,  SAR,  in  the  Winfield  Scott 
Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  September  18. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert,  historical  advisor  to  the  ter- 
centenary committee  of  Paramus,  N.  J.,  prepared  a 
booklet  of  historic  "Paramus  Firsts,”  of  which  3000 
copies  were  recently  distributed. 

J.  Cornell  Schenck’s  son  John  returned  home  in  late 
August  following  a two-month  European  trip  during 
which  his  travel  guide  was  Henri  Braakhekke,  who 
served  the  Society’s  "Meeting  in  Holland”  group  so  well 
in  like  capacity  last  Spring. 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands  1944-47,  former  Potomac  Branch  president 
and  recipient  two  years  ago  of  the  Society’s  award  for 
distinguished  achievement,  was  elected  last  May  to 
membership  in  The  Century  Association. 

Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  columnist  for  the  Schenec- 
tady (N.  Y .)  Union-Star  and  local  historian,  wrote  a 
lengthy  history  last  Spring  for  the  5 0th  anniversary  of 
Schenectady’s  "Y”  Camp  Chingachgook  at  Pilot  Knob 
on  Lake  George,  where  in  earlier  years  he  was  a camper 
and  counsellor. 

Ralph  D.  Terhune  is  an  elder  and  former  trustee 
of  West  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
which  Adrian  Van  Riper  serves  as  trustee,  and  Charles 
Zabriskie  and  Frank  B.  Vanderbeek,  M.D.,  as  elders. 
Mrs.  Terhune  was  formerly  a church  deaconess,  in 
which  office  the  wives  of  Albert  O.  Bogert  and  Mr.  Van 
Riper  presently  serve. 

Major  Richard  H.  Amerman,  Army  Intelligence 
reserve  officer,  during  his  two-week  tour  of  duty  at  the 
Pentagon  in  July  was  entertained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  K.  Hornbeck  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C. 
Van  Arsdale  of  the  Potomac  Branch. 

Francis  C.  Bradt’s  daughter,  Miss  Ann  Clayton 
Bradt,  19,  reigned  as  Queen  Silvia  XXVII  over  West 
Virginia’s  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival  held  this 
month  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Bradt,  formerly  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  manager  of  the  Shenandoah 
Hotel,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Jay  M.  Van  Valkenburgh’s  wife  has  been  awarded 
the  grand  prize,  a jet  tour  for  two  to  the  Caribbean, 
for  her  superlative  recipe  for  lobster  and  shrimp  with 


WITH  MEMBERS 

wild  rice  that  was  submitted  in  a contest  held  by  the 
Southtoicn  Economist,  a local  Chicago  paper.  The  Van 
Valkenburghs  plan  to  take  their  free  trip  early  next  year. 

John  F.  Van  Deventer  last  month  was  elected 
senior  vice-president  of  Chemical  Fund,  Inc. 

Amos  N.  Hoagland  has  been  named  vice-president, 
marketing.  Gentry  Division,  of  Consolidated  Foods 
Corporation,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Lt.  General  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler,  U.S.A. 
(Ret.),  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Civil  Defense  Commission. 

C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  president  of  the 
National  Huguenot  Society,  is  to  address  branches  of 
that  Society  this  month  during  a coast-to-coast  trip 
from  which  he  and  Mrs.  Gilman  are  to  return  to  their 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  home  about  October  28. 

Ralph  E.  Van  Kleeck  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  Mid-Hudson  Chapter  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Consulting  Engineers,  succeeding  Fred 
V.  Ackerman  in  this  office.  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  and  Mr. 
Ackerman  are  both  serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  association. 

Senior  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  and  the  Society’s 
Medalist  in  19  5 0,  spoke  on  a trial  judge’s  qualifications 
in  delivering  the  annual  Irvine  Lecture  sponsored  by 
Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity  at  Cornell  last  May. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont,  television  pioneer  and  senior 
technical  consultant  of  DuMont  Laboratories  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  & Instrument  Corp.,  last  May  pro- 
jected his  expectations  for  TV  25  years  from  now  in 
making  the  widely  discussed  keynote  address  at  the 
Third  International  Television  Symposium,  at  Montreux, 
Switzerland. 

Edward  G.  Bergen  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Marie  L.  Loblein,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louis  Lawrence, 
at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  September  5.  The  bridegroom, 
vice-president  of  J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc.  and  former  Burgher 
Guard  officer,  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frederick  I.  Bergen  and 
the  late  Mr.  Bergen,  the  Society’s  46th  President. 

George  O.  Zabriskie’s  two-volume  work,  "The 
Zabriskie  Family,”  published  last  month  by  Publishers 
Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1800  pages  spanning  the  301- 
year  history  of  the  family  in  America  and  listing  19,000 
descendants  together  with  30,000  individual  names  in- 
clusive of  spouses  and  parents,  is  to  be  reviewed  in  an 
early  issue  of  de  Halve  Maen. 

P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek,  the  Society’s  48th  Presi- 
dent during  19  54-5  6,  retired  on  July  1 as  senior  vice- 
president  and  assistant  to  the  board  chairman  of  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New  York.  Mr.  Haulenbeek, 
who  began  his  banking  career  there  in  1917  and  for 
years  had  been  executive  vice-president  of  the  North 
River  Savings  Bank  until  its  merger  with  The  Bowery 
in  1949,  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board. 

Lt.  General  Edward  W.  Snedeker,  U.S.M.C., 
since  November  19  59  commandant  of  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico,  Va.,  retired  July  1 after  a distin- 
guished career  of  37  years  in  the  nation’s  service.  A 
native  of  Peoria,  111.,  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy 
’26,  and  formerly  commanding  general  of  the  First 
Marine  Division,  he  served  in  command  and  staff 
assignments  in  combat  during  World  War  II  and  in 
Korea  for  which,  among  many  decorations,  he  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross,  Silver  and  Bronze  Stars,  .and 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Long  Island  Settlements  Prior  to  1664 

“ PART  I.  — SUFFOLK  COUNTY, 

by  Frederick  W.  Bogert,  President,  Bergen  County  Historical  Society,  1961-63. 


Dutch  policy  of  peace  in  region  allowed 
influx  of  English  settlers  disenchanted 
with  Puritan  New  England  during  1640’ s. 

{Editor’s  Note:  First  of  three  articles  treating  this  sub- 
ject by  county  areas,  the  author’s  next  instalment,  of 
Dutch  and  English  settlers  in  Nassau  County,  is  to 
appear  in  the  January  1964  de  Halve  Maen.  Ffis  con- 
cluding article,  to  concern  Kings  and  Queens  Counties, 
will  be  published  next  April.) 

WHEN  pioneer  Dutch  explorer  Adriaen  Block  sailed 
around  Long  Island  in  1614,  he  gave  the  Nether- 
lands what  might  be  called  an  "exploratory  claim”  to 
the  110-mile-long  neck  of  land  jutting  eastward  into 
the  Atlantic.  Such  a claim,  however,  was  far  from  a 
solid  one.  During  the  17th  century,  countries  and  their 
representatives  were  eagerly  taking  land  in  the  New 
World  for  colonization  and  settlement,  with  little  regard 
for  the  niceties  of  justifiable  ownership.  Yet  the  far- 
ranging  Dutch  sea  captain  indelibly  placed  his  stamp 
on  this  particular  area  by  giving  it  the  name  by  which 
it  has  since  been  known,  one  that  he  wrote  down  on  his 
charts  as  "Longe  Eyelandt.”  His  countrymen  also  lost 
little  time  in  staking  out  and  settling  the  western  por- 
tion of  this  narrow  strip,  leaving  the  middle  and 
eastern  portions  unoccupied  except  for  the  native  in- 
habitants — Setaukets,  Manhassets,  Corchaugs,  Mon- 
taukets  and  other  Indian  tribes. 

It  was  natural  that  others  would  and  did  notice  this 
sandy,  flat  land  mass,  close  to  Manhattan  Island.  Claims 
to  it  were  made  by  a number  of  parties,  all  of  v/hom 
were  Englishmen.  As  early  as  1621,  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, first  Earl  of  Sterling  (the  name  became  Stirling 
later),  received  a large,  loosely-bounded  area  called 
"Nova  Scotia”  by  grant  from  James  I.  Like  other 

grants  of  the  time  on  the  North  American  continent, 
"Nova  Scotia”  embraced  a large  and  indeterminate 
region.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  perimeter  of  Sterling’s 
grant.  Its  boundaries  might  have  extended  as  far  north 
as  Maine  or  higher,  and  south  to  colonial  Virginia. 
According  to  records  of  early  land  transactions,  it 
seems  that  "Nova  Scotia”  included  all  lands  for  which 
James  Farret,  Sterling’s  land  agent  and  attorney,  ap- 
pointed in  1637,  could  find  purchasers.*^ 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  in  this  article  all  land  trans- 
actions involving  Long  Island,  but  two  of  these  deserve 
notice.  One  resulted  from  a petition  by  "Sir  Edmund 
Plowden  at  al  ...  to  Charles  the  First  of  England”  for 
"a  remote  place  within  the  confines  of  Virginia  ...  a 
convenient  isle  there  to  be  inhabited  called  Manite  or 
Long  Isle  . . .,”  in  which  the  petitioners  expressed  a 
willingness  "att  their  onle  coste  and  chardger  to  adven- 
ture, plant  and  settle  there  300  Inhabitants  for  the 
making  of  Wine,  saulte  and  iron,  fishing  of  sturgeon  & 
mullet,  and  for  cattle  and  come  for  the  Colony  and  for 
the  yearly  building  of  shipping  there  with  all  materials.” 
This  Plowden  claim  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  or 
superseded  by  that  of  Alexander.^ 

Frederick  W.  Bogert,  New  York  advertising  man,  who  at- 
tended Lawrenceville  and  Princeton,  is  widely  known  for  his 
historical  writings.  Author  of  an  excellent  book  on  his  home 
community,  Paramus,  N.  J.,  and  formerly  a Burgher  Guard 
lieutenant,  he  is  active  on  the  publications  and  genealogy  com- 
mittees and  as  an  officer  of  Old  Bergen  Branch. 


In  1647  "A  Scotchman  called  Captain  Forrester  . . . 
claimed  Long  Island  for  the  Dutchess  Dowager  Sterling, 
pretending  to  be  the  governor”  according  to  Historical 
Notes  About  the  City  of  New  York  From  1609  to 
1792,  by  Garret  Abeel.^  This  was  doubtless  an  exten- 
tion  of  the  earlier  Alexander  claim  made  after  his  death 
by  his  widow.  Abeel  notes  that  Forrester  came  to  New 
Netherland  with  "a  commission  dated  in  the  18th  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  [1621]  which  was  not 
signed  by  the  King  or  anyone  else.  This  man  was  very 
proud  and  haughty  and  demanded  a sight  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant’s  commission  saying  that  if  the  commission 
was  better  than  his,  he  would  go  off  or  else  Stuyvesant 
should;  but  Stuyvesant,  after  taking  a copy  of  his 
papers,  sent  him  with  the  King’s  ships  to  Holland;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  land  him  in  England.” 

In  spite  of  many  property  claims  and  counter-claims, 
the  actual  settlement  of  Long  Island’s  easternmost  end, 
today’s  Suffolk  County,  can  be  dated  accurately.  The 
first  families  to  set  foot  in  Southhold,  Southampton 
and  East  Hampton  are  well  known  and  the  date  of  their 
arrival  is  precisely  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop.  This  famous  narrative  states:  "Mo.  4 
(June  - 1640).  Divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Linne, 
finding  themselves  straitened,  looked  out  for  a new 
plantation  and  going  to  Long  Island,  they  agreed  with 
Lord  Sterling’s  agent  there,  one  Mr.  Forrett,  for  a 
parcel  of  the  isle  near  the  west  end,  and  agreed  with  the 
Indians  for  their  right.  The  Dutch,  hearing  of  this, 
and  making  claim  to  that  part  of  the  island  by  a 
former  purchase  of  the  Indians,  sent  men  to  take 
possession  of  the  place  and  set  up  the  arms  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  upon  a tree.  The  Linne  men  sent  ten  or 
twelve  men  with  provisions,  etc.,  who  began  to  build 
and  took  down  the  prince’s  arms,  and,  in  place  thereof, 
an  Indian  had  drawn  an  unhandsome  face. 

"The  Dutch,”  Winthrop’s  narrative  continues,  "took 
this  in  high  displeasure,  and  sent  soldiers  and  fetched 
away  their  men  and  imprisoned  them  a few  days  and 
then  took  an  oath  of  them  and  so  discharged  them. 
Upon  this,  the  Linne  men  (finding  themselves  too  weak 
and  having  no  encouragement  to  expect  aid  from  the 
English)  deserted  that  place  and  took  another  at  the 
east  end  of  the  same  island;  and,  being  now  about  forty 
families,  they  proceeded  in  their  plantation  and  called 
one  Mr.  Pierson,  a godly  learned  man,  and  a member  of 
the  church  of  Boston,  to  go  with  them,  who  with  some 
seven  or  eight  more  of  the  company  gathered  . . . into 
the  church  body  at  Linne,  (before  they  went)  and  the 
whole  company  entered  into  a civil  combination  (with 
the  advice  of  some  of  our  magistrates)  to  become  a 
corporation.”^ 

T he  "parcel  of  the  isle  near  the  west  end”  where  the 
group  from  Lynn  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  first 
landed  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  area  of  present 
Oyster  Bay.  After  they  were  summarily  ejected  by  the 
Dutch  from  this  Nassau  County  region,  they  remove  :i 
to  Southold.  Some  of  this  group  of  settlers  may  have 
gone  to  Southampton  at  the  same  time  to  build  their 
homes.  In  checking  the  names  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  Southold  and  Southampton,  the  similarity  of  family 
names  seems  more  than  coincidental.  Historians  and 

*Footnotes  begin  on  page  6. 


recorders  of  the  annals  of  these  early  Suffolk  County 
pioneers  often  repeat  names  without  explanation,  despite 
the  obvious  repetition.  In  many  respects,  the  source 
records  and  materials  of  these  very  early  settlements 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  fullness  of  detail  and  facts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  these  towns  and 
the  entire  Suffolk  County  region  was  entirely  peopled 
by  the  English.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  occupied 
what  was  nominally  considered,  at  least  by  the  Dutch, 
to  be  a part  of  New  Netherland,  they  rejected  Dutch 
customs,  manners  and  government.  A listing  of  the 
settlers  of  Southold  (or  Yennicott  as  it  was  also  called) 
gives  no  hint  of  Dutch  ownership  anywhere  in  this 
territory.  Prominent  among  the  earliest  names  are; 
Young,  Wells,  Horton,  Hallock,  Tuthill,  Terry,  Mapes, 
Corwin,  Akerley,  Corey,  Conklyne  (Conklin),  Budd, 
Moore,  Benjamin,  Dickerson,  Wines,  Reeves,  Furrier, 
Tucker,  Vail,  Case,  Swazey  (Swazy),  Glover,  Smyth, 
Skydmore  (Skidmore),  Elton,  Benedict,  Booth,  Browb, 
Goldsmith,  Grover,  Herbert,  Paine,  King  and  Underhill. 
All  of  these  were  within  an  area  to  which  the  strongest 
claim  was  posted  by  New  Netherland. 

ith  in  the  Southampton  town  limits,  the  land  for 
which  had  been  deeded  by  the  Indians  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber 13,  1640,  were  found  Edward  Howell,  Thomas 
Halsey  (whose  cottage  built  in  1648  for  himself  and 
his  wife,  Phoebe,  is  now  a Suffolk  County  landmark), 
Thomas  and  Job  Sayre,  William  Harker,  William  Wells 
(also  mentioned  as  being  in  Southold),  Thomas  Tal- 
madge  Senior  and  Junior,  Abraham  Pierson,  Daniel 
Howe  (leader  of  the  unsuccessful  Oyster  Bay  settle- 
ment attempt),  Roger  Barrett,  William  Rodgers, 
Nathaniel  Kirtland,  Thomas  Farrington,  Richard  Mills, 
Thomas  Tomson,  Allen  Breade,  Henry  Walton,  Josiah 
Stansborough,  Edmund  Needham,  Thomas  Terry  (who, 
with  his  brother,  Richard,  was  also  at  Southold),  George 
Welbee,  John  Gosner,  Henry  Symonds,  Richard  Post, 
John  Stratton,  Thomas  Hildreth,  Isaac  Willman,  John 
Budd,  Thomas  Burnett,  Thurston  Raynor. 

Also  John  Ogden  (founder  of  Quogue,  L.  I.,  in 
1659),  John  White,  Arthur  Bostock,  Joshua  Barnes, 
Theodore  Vail,  Thomas  Topping,  Jonas  and  George 
Wood,  Richard  Odell  (Woodhull),  Edward  Johnson, 
William  Browne,  Thomas  Robbinson,  John  Kelley, 
William  Barnes,  Robert  Rose,  Ellis  Cook,  John  Cory 
(also  listed  at  Southold),  Robert  Marvin,  Jeremiah 
Howe,  Christopher  Foster,  John  Lum,  William  Mulford, 
Robert  Bond,  Mark  Meggs,  Thomas  Beale,  Thomas  Pope, 
Robert  Jacques,  John  Hand,  Tristram  Hedges,  Samuel 
Dayton,  Raphael  Swinfield,  John  Jessup,  John  Jagger, 
Thomas  Doxy  and  Richard  Smith,  who  became  the 
founder  of  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  in  1650.® 

Shelter  Island,  the  small  body  of  land  nestling  between 
the  northern  and  southern  arms  of  Long  Island  at  its 
easternmost  tip,  was  sold  by  Farret,  as  agent  for  the 
Earl  of  Sterling,  to  Stephen  Goodyear  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  May  18,  1641.  Goodyear,  a "non-resident 
owner”  sold  it  June  9,  165  1 to  four  Barbadoes  mer- 
chants, Thomas  Middleton,  Thomas  Rowse  (or  Rouse), 
Nathaniel  Sylvester  and  Constant  Sylvester  for  1600 
pounds  of  "Muscavado  sugar.”®  Rowse,  after  selling 
his  quarter  interest  to  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  moved  to 
Southold.  In  turn,  Nathaniel  Sylvester  transferred  his 
interest  to  his  brother.  Constant.'  Nathaniel  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  resident  owner  of  Shelter  Island  and 
is  cited  as  busily  "retailing  English  goods  for  grain,  pipe 


staves  and  cattle  at  Shelter  Island,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  London”  circa  1654-55.® 

Again,  some  of  the  same  names  associated  with  the 
settlement  of  Southampton  and  Southold  are  also  found 
among  the  3 5 original  "proprietors”  of  East  Hampton. 
This  early  Suffolk  County  community  was  founded 
April  29,  1648  when  Wyndauch  of  the  Montauketts 
tribe  deeded  to  "the  worshipful  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq., 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  and  the  wor- 
shipful Edward  Hopkins,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  and  their  Assotyats”®  all  the  land  east  of 
Southampton.  The  price  paid  to  the  Indian  owners 
for  this  seacoast  site  amounted  to  "20  coats,  100  mucxes 
(eel-spears) , 24  looking  glasses  and  as  many  hoes  and 
hatchets.”^®  Home  lots  were  laid  out  varying  from 
eight  to  ten  acres  adjacent  to  the  town  pond  for  every 
settler  by  April  16,  1651.  All  unallotted  lands  were 
held  in  common.  The  close  connection  these  first  East 
Hamptonites  felt  with  their  countrymen  across  Long 
Island  Sound  is  evident  in  the  decision  of  the  town  meet- 
ing on  March  19,  165  8 when  it  was  voted  "that  Thomas 
Baker  and  John  hand  goe  to  Keniticut  for  to  bring  us 
under  there  jurisdiction.”  ^ 

Among  the  heads  of  families  who  qualify  for  the  title 
of  founding  fathers  of  East  Hampton  were  Robert 
Bond,  formerly  a blacksmith  in  Southampton  in  1643; 
Daniel  Howe,  a mariner  whose  cargoes  were  said  to  have 
consisted  of  both  freight  and  passengers  (and  who  may 
have  been  the  same  Daniel  Howe  listed  previously  as  re- 
siding at  Southampton)  ; John  Hand,  originally  from 
Kent,  England,  and  a brother-in-law  of  Josiah  Stans- 
borough of  Southampton;  William  Barnes,  son  of  another 
Southampton  settler,  Joshua  Barnes;  William  Hedges; 
Samuel  Dayton,  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Flushing 
community  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  and  Joshua 
Garlick,  a miller  from  Southampton,  whose  wife 
"Goodie”  had  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  accused 
of  witchcraft,  being  taken  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
trial.  Others  included  a former  soldier  of  Cromwell’s 
army,  William  Fithian;  Nathaniel  Bishop  from  Salem; 
Thomas  Chatfield  and  Thomas  Baker.  In  the  decade 
between  165  0 and  1660,  others  who  came  to  East 
Hampton  had  similar  English  backgrounds.  Among 
{Continued  on  Page  IS) 


’One  writer  points  out  that  “By  favor  of  Charles  1.  . . . 
.Alexander  . . . became  the  owner  of  the  island  in  1636.” 
Abigail  F.  Halsey,  In  Old  Southampton  (New  York:  Columbia 
Univ.  Press,  1040).  However,  a number  of  other  authorities 
cite  the  1621  date  as  more  exact. 

"The  Plowden  petition  seems  to  have  been  dated  sometime 
during  the  years  1628-1632,  according  to  Charles  M.  .Andrews, 
Colonial  Period  of  American  History  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1037),  Vol.  3,  “The  Settlements.” 

^Holland.  Society  of  New  York,  Year  Book  of  1916  (New 
York,  1016). 

AVinthrop’s  Journal,  1630-1649,  James  Kendall  Hosmer,  ed. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1008),  ^■ol.  II. 

kAll  of  these  men  are  listed  as  settlers  of  Southampton  prior 
to  1650.  Peter  Ross,  .4  History  of  Long  Island  (New  York: 
Lewis  Publg.  Co.,  1002). 

‘‘Long  Island,  .1  History  of  Tivo  Great  Counties,  Nassau  and 
Suffolk,  Paul  Bailev,  ed.  (New  York:  Lewis  Hist.  Publg.  Co., 
1040). 

Hbid. 

^“Governor  Winthrop’s  Garden  Crop:  The  Significance  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Early  Commerce  of  Massachusetts,”  by 
Darrett  B.  Rutman,  William  & Mary  Quarterly,  3d  Ser.,  VoL 
XX,  No.  3 (July  1063). 

"Martha  B.  Flint,  F.arly  I^ong  Island,  .4  Colonial  History 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1806). 

^Hbid. 

Mbid. 
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The  Van  Alen  House  of  Kinderhook 

by  Walter  V.  Miller,  Columbia  County  Historian. 


Restoration  sought  for  Dutch  homestead 
linked  with  famous  story  by  Washington 
Irving  and  since  1737  upstate  landmark. 

{Editor’s  Note:  This  article  with  footnotes  added  by 
the  editor  is  condensed  from  a three-part  series  published 
in  the  Chatham,  N.  Y Courier  during  October  1962. 
The  author’s  acknowledgments  therein,  for  informa- 
tion received,  are  gladly  repeated  here:  to  Miss  Mary 
Van  Alen  Herrick  and  Mr.  Daltus  Schaltegger  of 
Kinderhook,  and  Miss  Louise  Hardenbrook  of  Valatie.) 

Few  counties  lining  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson 
can  boast  a greater  diversity  of  historical  and  cul- 
tural background  than  Columbia.  Here  we  observe  the 
early  Dutch,  the  later  Germans  from  the  Palatinate, 
then  the  group  of  whalers  from  Nantucket  — Quakers, 
many  of  them  — who  gained  a foothold  with  their 
purchase  of  Claverack  Landing,  now  known  as  Hudson. 
Still  later  were  the  Shakers  who  for  many  years  formed 
a numerous  and  powerful  element  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  county. 

Probably  no  one  of  these  groups  proved  more  tena- 
cious in  their  hold  upon  the  land  of  their  choice  than 
the  Dutch  who  settled  in  and  near  Kinderhook  in  the 
late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  Dutch  pioneer  fami- 
lies left  a lasting  imprint  upon  the  life  and  culture  of 
this  region,  which  is  celebrated  as  the  locale  of  some 
of  Washington  Irving’s  finest  writings.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  gain  support  needed  to  restore,  as  a 
model  of  Dutch  colonial  architecture,  the  homestead  of 
one  such  family  — the  Van  Alen  House,  built  in  173  7 
— where  once  lived  a comely  maiden  believed  to  be  the 
prototype  of  the  fair  Katrina  Van  Tassel  who  graces 
the  pages  of  Irving’s  “Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.” 

While  some  of  these  settlers  had  come  from  Holland, 
most  were  of  the  first  generation  born  in  America  to 
emigrants  from  that  country.  In  many  instances  the 
forebears  of  families  whose  names  dot  the  early  records 
of  the  church  at  Kinderhook  (Dutch  for  "children’s 
corner”)  had  entered  the  Hudson  Valley  initially  as 
colonists  of  Rensselaerswyck,  on  manorial  lands  lying 
just  to  the  north  and  also  to  the  south  of  Kinderhook. 
Although  they  had  been  brought  to  the  New  World  at 
the  patroon’s  expense,  these  hardy,  freedom-loving 
people  did  not  always  remain  in  the  status  of  tenants. 
Frequently,  having  worked  out  their  passage,  they 
looked  about  for  an  area  wherein  to  acquire  land  of 
their  own. 

Such  a place  was  Kinderhook.  None  of  the  manor 
lords  whose  names  once  loomed  so  large  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  had  been  able  to  establish  a foothold  here.  In  this 
district  enterprising  colonists  from  the  beginning  could 
acquire  Indian  titles  subject  to  approval  by  the  Dutch 
and  later  the  English  authorities,  examples  being  the 
Powell  (1665),  Baker  and  Plodder  (1667),  and  de 
Bruyn  ( 1668)  acquisitions.*'  These  grants,  though 
large,  differed  from  the  manorial  grants  of  the  Living- 
stons and  Van  Rensselaers.  Thus  the  “Great  Kinderhook 
Patent,”  issued  in  1686  by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan 
to  3 1 settlers  for  a trifling  quit-rent,  sanctioned  private 
ownership  for  all  practical  purposes  over  a wide  area.^ 
This  was  in  contrast  to  the  perpetual  interest  of  the 

*Footnotes  begin  on  page  8. 


patroon  under  manor  land  lease  from  which  the  Essel- 
styns  of  Claverack,  for  example,  did  not  gain  clear  title 
until  18  52  after  a family  tenancy  lasting  175  years.’’ 

Some  time  prior  to  1673  Laurens  Van  Alen  came  to 
Kinderhook  and  established  his  numerous  family  here. 
Born  in  Holland  to  Johannes  and  Catherine  van  Meir- 
borch  Van  Alen,  and  baptized  March  14,  1632  in 
Oldenzaal,’  he  had  migrated  to  the  New  World  and  for 
some  years  lived  in  Beverwyck.  His  name  first  appears 
in  the  Fort  Orange  records  on  May  25,  1660  when  he, 
together  with  his  brother  Pieter  and  others,  petitioned 
the  court  to  forbid  “christian”  traders  to  roam  the 
woods  and  asked  that  only  Indian  traders  be  allowed 
in  the  Indian  trade. ^ Laurens  and  Pieter  founded  the 
family  line  in  the  Hudson  Valley  but  it  was  the  former, 
probably  with  trading  profits,  whose  subsequent  land 
acquisitions  guaranteed  the  prosperity  of  his  Kinderhook 
descendants  for  generations. 

Toward  the  end  of  Laurens’  long  life  the  Van  Alen 
family  in  1707  acquired  nearly  19,000  acres  of  the 
de  Bruyn  Patent.  The  deed,  which  names  “Lawrcns 
Van  Alen  of  Kinderhook  in  the  County  of  Albany, 
Yeoman”  as  grantee  and  recites  a consideration  of  “four 
hundred  pounds  currant  money  of  New  York,”  is 
dated  September  2 3,  1707  and  signed  by  Jan  Hindryck 
Bruyn  “of  the  City  of  New  York,  Merchant,”  as 
grantor.®  Some  years  after  the  old  emigrant’s  death,  his 
son  Lucas  ( 1 682- 1744  / 8 ) acquired  the  land  on  which 
he  later  erected  the  substantial  dwelling  since  known  as 
the  Van  Alen  House.  While  contrary  to  long-accepted 
belief  that  either  Johannes  Van  Alen  or  his  son  Adam 
built  it,  latter-day  research  appears  to  establish  Lucas 
as  the  original  builder.’ 

Although  not  as  old  as  some  other  houses  in  and  about 
Kinderhook,  this  old  brick  structure  typifies  many  a 
Dutch  farmhouse  of  the  period.  An  authoritative 
source  likens  it  to  the  homes  of  Petrus  Douw  (built 
about  1724)  in  Rensselaer  County;  of  Hendrick  Van 
Wie  ( 1732)  in  Bethlehem,  Albany  County,  and  of 
Leendert  Bronck  ( 1738)  in  West  Coxsackie.*  One  of 
its  chief  claims  to  fame,  however,  lies  in  its  association 
with  the  immortal  Washington  Irving,  whose  classic 
work  is  said  not  only  to  describe  the  house  but  to  portray 
characters  based  in  part  on  persons  who  actually  lived 
in  or  near  Kinderhook  long  ago.  Probably  we  shall 
never  know  the  entire  cast.  Proof  does  exist,  however, 
that  Jesse  Merwin  who  taught  in  the  nearby  school  was 
the  prototype  of  Ichabod  Crane.”  And  it  has  always 
been  thought  that  Helena  Van  Alen  ( 1 805-1883  ) or 
possibly  an  older  sister,  was  the  original  Katrina. 

The  siting  of  this  house,  its  length  running  approxi- 
mately north-south,  admirably  utilizes  man-made  and 
natural  features  of  the  vicinity.  Early  settlers  had  been 
quick  to  note  and  make  use  of  a ford  in  the  nearby 
creek,  close  to  the  village,  and  a bridle  path  soon  paral- 
leled the  stream  in  a northwesterly-southeasterly  dircc- 

Guest  Author. — Descendant  of  settlers  from  the  Rhcni.li 
Palatinate  who  in  1710  came  to  the  area  which  is  now 
Columbia  County,  X.  Y.,  the  author,  a retired  post-office  em- 
ployee, has  studied  and  written  widely  in  local  historj'.  Married 
and  the  father  of  one  son.  he  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Columbia  Count;.'  Historical  Society.  In  addi- 
tion he  is  serving  as  historian  for  the  county,  and  for  German- 
town Township,  where  he  resides. 


VAN  ALEN  HOUSE  AS  IT  ONCE  LOOKED 


Photo  taken  more  than  40  years  ago  depicts  north  end  and 
east  front  of  old  Dutch  house  as  shov:n  in  Eberlein’s  book, 
Manors  and  Historic  Homes  of  Hudson  \'alley  (1924).  Note 
porch  and  outsize  dormer  on  section  nearest  the  camera. 

tion.  The  house  was  erected  some  3 00  feet  west  of  this 
path,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  fording  place,  atop  a 
gentle  rise  which  with  a small  brook  meandering  along 
its  base  and  a never-failing  spring  close  by,  offered  an 
excellent  location.  The  bridle  path  itself,  from  which 
a lane  runs  to  the  house,  was  destined  to  become  part 
of  the  famous  Albany  Post  Road.  In  later  years  massive 
mail  coaches  rumbled  over  this  highway,  and  along  its 
route  Kinderhook  was  long  famous  as  a stopping  place. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  stretch  of  the  old  Post  Road  is 
richer  in  history  and  tradition  than  that  which  runs 
past  the  Van  Alen  place.  A short  distance  to  the  south 
is  "Lindenwald,”  home  of  the  nation’s  eighth  President, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  where  he  lived  from  1841  until  his 
death  in  1862.’"  Van  Buren  had  acquired  it  from  the 
Van  Ness  family,  hosts  to  Washington  Irving  for  two 
months  in  1809,  and  long  prominent  in  legal  and  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  State  and  nation.  It  was  Judge  Peter 
Van  Ness  ( 1734-1804),  a regimental  commander  at 
Saratoga,  who  gave  the  community  the  original  school- 
house  where  Jesse  Mcrwin  taught  later  on.  The  judge’s 
three  sons  held  many  important  positions  in  public  life, 
becoming,  respectively,  governor  of  Vermont,  Federal 
judge,  and  major  general  of  militia  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

j/\s  originally  built  the  Van  Alen  house  was  rectangular 
in  shape,  its  one  and  one-half  stories  covered  by  a high- 
ridged  roof.  It  consisted  of  two  rooms  with  open  attic 
overhead  (hereafter  called  the  "old”  part),  and  a fire- 
place and  chimney  at  the  north  and  south  ends.  Appar- 
ently later,  although  on  this  opinions  vary,  another  room 
(the  "new”  part),  its  dimensions  conforming  to  the 
others,  was  added  on  the  north  with  enclosed  stairs  and 
still  another  fireplace  and  chimney.  All  three  chimneys, 
and  the  seam  created  by  the  extension,  are  visible  in  the 
right-hand  photo  on  this  page.  The  wrought-iron 
figures  "1737”  originally  affixed  to  the  south  wall  have 
long  since  disappeared. 

Even  in  its  present  condition  the  house  reveals  a 
wealth  of  detail  in  exterior  and  interior  construction. 
Dormer  windows  which  break  the  expanse  of  roof  on 
the  cast  front  probably  are  later  additions  to  both  parts, 
although  of  unknown  date.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
bricks,  their  courses  laid  in  English  bond  with  alternate 
headers  and  stretchers  for  each  wall,  came  from  Hol- 
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SHO’WING  TIME’S  TOLL,  AS  IT  IS  NO’^^ 


View  of  south  end  and  east  front,  in  recent  photo,  shows  extent 
of  damage  inflicted  by  weather  on  house  unoccupied  nearly 
30  years.  Historic  structure  stands  a little  east  of  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  about  100  yards  'west  of  Route  9H. 

land.  In  the  absence  of  supporting  evidence  this  seems 
doubtful,  however,  since  brickmaking  in  the  Albany 
area  had  commenced  long  before  the  English  occupa- 
tion. There  were,  in  fact,  two  kilns  operating  near 
Kinderhook  when  the  Van  Alen  house  was  built,  so 
that  an  ample  suppl)'  of  brick  would  seem  to  have  been 
locally  available.’" 

Brickwork  of  the  new  part  shows  the  same  method 
of  bonding  but  differs,  albeit  very  slightly,  in  appear- 
ance from  the  older  part.  End  walls  in  the  latter  sec- 
tion, carried  upward  past  the  roof  level  in  a variant  of 
the  old-style  stepped  gable,  reflect  the  Dutch  influence 
seen  in  a number  of  pre-Revolutionary  houses.  The 
crest-line  of  these  gables  helps  fix  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  old  part,  since  it  rises  a little  above  the  roof  line 
of  the  new. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  the  northern  end  of  the  old 
portion,  though  now  concealed,  is  the  remnant  of  a 
"hoisting  beam”  that  once  projected  from  the  wall. 
Beams  of  this  kind,  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  present- 
day  Amsterdam,  secured  the  block-and-tackle  used  in 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 

’Edward  A.  Collier,  D.D.,  A History  of  Old  Kinderhook 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1014),  p.  45ff. 

'Ibid.,  p.  832. 

“Spencer  G.  Duncan,  Sec’y.,  N.  V.  State  Agricultural  Soc., 
writing  in  Chatham  (N.  I’.,)  Courier,  Apr.  26,  1062  issue. 

'These  details  and  related  data,  from  a research  report  on  the 
\'an  Alen  house  by  Robert  G.  Wheeler  in  1050,  are  contained 
in  letters  dated  Sept,  0 and  10,  1063  to  the  editor  from  William 
L.  \'an  Alen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’'Court  Minutes  of  Fort  Orange  and  Be'oerwyck,  1657-1660, 
trans.  & ed.  bv  A.  j.  F.  van  Laer  ( Albany : Univ.  of  State  of 
X.  Y„  1023),  II,  255. 

'’Text  of  the  indenture  is  at  Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  530. 

Wrchitectural  Survey  of  Van  .Alen  House  (1058),  by  Gerald 
Watland  and  Daniel  Hopping.  Lucas,  to  whom  the  title  traces, 
obtained  the  land  in  1721.  .Albany  County  Deeds,  VI,  112. 
By  will  proved  in  .\lbany  on  June  23,  1762,  Lucas  left  the 
property  to  his  sons.  The  emigrant  Laurens'  will,  made  in 
1712,  was  probated  October  27,  1714.  Wheeler  report,  and 
information  from  W.  L.  \'an  .Alen  (Note  4). 

“Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds,  Dutch  Houses  in  the  Hudson 
]'alley  Before  1776  (pub.  Holland  Soc.,  1020),  pp.  104,  158. 

"This  is  attested  to  in  a document  written  and  signed  by 
Martin  A'an  Buren  on  May  16,  1846.  For  reproduction  of 
certificate,  see  Collier,  op.  cit.,  photo  facing  p.  416.  See  also 
p.  362. 

"'Ibid.,  pp.  376,  420. 

’’Franklin  Ellis,  History  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  (Phila- 
delphia; Everts  & Ensign,  1878),  pp.  33,  58,  08. 

'■'Collier,  op.  cit.,  p.  361, 


Domine  Lydius’s  Birthday  Ode  to  Johannes  Abeel 

by  Kenneth  Scott,  Ph.D.,  author  and  historian. 


Poem  by  pastor  of  Albany’s  Dutch  Church 
during  1700-10  discussed  in  relation  to 
events,  personalities  of  frontier  times. 

The  manuscript  collection  of  the  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society  contains  a ten-line  rhymed  ode,*^  in 
Dutch,  composed  in  1704  by  Domine  Johannes  Lydius 
of  Albany  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  his  friend, 
Johannes  Abeel.  The  poem  was  found  in  March,  1865, 
by  Governor  Horatio  Seymour  among  the  papers  of 
the  estate  of  John  R.  Bleecker,  and  was  presented  by  the 
governor  at  that  time  to  Henry  Cruse  Murphy,  U.S. 
Minister  to  The  Hague  1857-61,"  from  whose  estate  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 
This  item,  dating  from  the  days  when  Albany  was  the 
frontier  town  of  the  province,  and  the  author  and  his 
subject  are  deserving  of  attention.  The  verses,  and  a 
translation  of  them  follow: 

Verja.ar-Dicht 

op  de  geboorte  dag  van  myn  Heer  ende  vrund 
Johan  Abeel  verse hecnen  den  23  Maart  1704 
Leef  lang,  Myn  Heer,  en  Vrund,  ’t  is  hidden  lav’  gehoort 
En  blyde  jaar-gety.  Den  Hemel  geef  al  voort 
U grysen  ouderdom,  en  hooge  Nestors  jaaren. 

Gy  iveet  de  statigheid  met  vrolykheid  te  paaren: 

Uw’  aansieht  laegt  ons  toe,  uw’  wesen  geeft  een  schrooni, 
Dat  jonge  domme  klucht  uit  ons  niet  voort  en  koom. 

Een  wyse  deftigheid  is  in  uw’  oog  te  leesen, 

Oprechte  vromigheid  dat  is  uw’  eygen  weesen. 

Gy  syt  myn  rechte  vrund.  God  houd’  ons  lang  te  saam 
Verbind  ons  als  een  hand;  voor  my  ik  houd’  er  aan. 

Johannes  Lydius 
V.  D.  M.  albaniensis 

Anniversary  Ode 

on  the  birthday  of  my  lord  and  friend,  Johan 
Abeel,  which  occurred  on  March  23,  1704. 

Live  long,  my  lord  and  friend;/  your  birthday  is  today. 

The  joyful  time  of  year!/  May  heaven  grant,  I pray. 

Old  Nestor’s  goodly  years/  to  crown  your  life  and  bless; 

You  know  how  to  unite/  grave  worth  and  joyousness. 

Your  face  has  smiles  for  us;/  your  inner  worth,  in  truth. 
Commands  respect  and  quells/  the  silliness  of  youth. 
Wisdom  and  grace  shine  forth,/  and  anyone  on  seeing 
Knows  upright  piety/  is  your  essential  being. 

God  keep  us  long  together ; / you  are  my  truest  friend ; 
God  bind  us  as  one  hand;/  I'll  hold  to’t  till  the  end. 

Johannes  Lydius 
V,  D.  M.^  Albany 

The  author,  Johannes  Lydius,  was  the  son  of  Hendri- 
cus  Lydius  (probably  the  Henricus  who  matriculated  at 
Leyden  on  January  12,  1651).’*  Hendricus,  for  some 
years  minister  of  the  church  in  Maesdam,  in  South  Hol- 
land, was  a person  of  means,  owning  property,  especially 
in  Torbey,  Ondewater  and  Leerdam.® 

Johannes,  a clergyman  like  his  father,  was  minister 
from  1691  to  1699  at  the  Olyfberg  in  Antwerp,  where, 
according  to  his  consistory,  he  in  all  things  "conducted 
himself  as  a very  faithful  and  active  servant  of  Christ” 
and  "with  great  modesty”  presented  the  word  of 
God  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spiritual  hunger  of  his 
parishioners.® 

The  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  New  York,  "assured 
from  every  side  of  his  learning,  gifts  and  good  deport- 
ment,” in  1699  issued  a call  to  Lydius,  who  accepted 
the  offer  and  sailed  for  America  in  the  ship  of  Mr. 
Schaick.^  The  vessel  cast  anchor  at  New  York  on 
July  20,  1700,  and  the  new  pastor  departed  for  Albany 

*Footnotes  begin  on  page  10. 


Reproduced  above  as  originally  penned  in  Dutch  ( though  re- 
duced in  scale),  the  writing  reflects  variety  of  diacritical  marks 
little  used  now.  Printed  version  on  this  page  conforms  to 
original  as  closely  as  facilities  permit. 

on  a Tuesday  evening  on  board  a yacht  owned  by 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  in  Albany,  Herbert 
Jacobsz.® 

Through  an  error  another  domine,  Barnardus  Free- 
man, arrived  in  Albany  at  the  same  time  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  securing  the  position  but  was  disappointed.  Both 
men,  however,  assisted  in  the  services  on  Sunday,  July 
21,  1700,  and  a week  later  Domine  Lydius  preached  his 
introductory  sermon.® 

He  had  brought  with  him  from  Holland  brick,  tile 
and  iron  work,  with  which  he  began  the  erection,  at 
what  was  to  be  in  later  times  the  corner  of  State  and 
North  Pearl  Streets,  of  the  first  brick  house  in  Albany.^" 
The  deacons’  accounts  show  that  work  on  the  minister’s 
house  continued  year  after  year  up  to  and  including 
1709  and  they  record  in  1700  the  purchase  of  a new 
turned  bedstead,  at  a cost  of  forty  guilders,  and  long- 
protracted  work  on  the  domine’s  well.” 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Lydius  received  a new  challenge 
in  his  ministry  and  a substantial  increase  in  his  income. 
On  August  27,  1700,  at  a gathering  of  the  sachems  of 
Five  Nations  in  Albany,  a chief  named  Aqueendera  re- 
quested that,  whenever  Indians  came  to  the  town,  they 
might  be  given  instruction  in  the  reformed  religion, 
which  his  Indians  best  approved  of  "as  being  built  upon 

Guest  Author. — Since  1960  head  of  the  foreign  language 
department  of  Queensborough  Community  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  Bayside,  L.  L,  Dr.  Scott,  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Long  Island  Historical  Society, 
is  well  knowm  as  a classical  scholar  and  for  his  investigations 
into  American  colonial  history.  An  alumnus  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, with  master’s  degree  and  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  he  has  taught  the  classics  and  modern  languages, 
besides  publishing  studies  on  the  Rome  of  antiquity.  His  inter- 
est in  a little  known  phase  of  .America’s  past  led  him  to  write  a 
well  received  book,  “Counterfeiting  in  Colonial  .America” 
(Oxford,  1957),  and  separate  treatments  of  this  to|)ic  for  four  of 
the  colonies  published  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 


purer  principles  than  that  which  the  Jesuits  teach.” 

To  this  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  rephed, 
through  the  Indian  commissioner,  that  he  would  engage 
Mr.  Lydius  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue  the  better  to 
serve  the  Indians  in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  adding  that 
he  hoped  soon  to  have  the  Bible  translated  into  the 
Indians’  language  and  then  have  their  children  taught 
to  read  it.  As  for  a further  request  that  a minister  be 
established  at  Onondage,  Bellomont  found  all  the  clergy 
unwilling  to  go  so  far  off  unless  there  were  a fort  there 
for  the  Indians’  and  their  own  security.’^ 

For  his  extra  duties  as  missionary  to  the  Indians 
Domine  Lydius  was  promised  the  annual  stipend  of  £60, 
for  payment  of  which  he  was  forced  to  petition  more 
than  once.''’  The  governor’s  investment,  at  least  from 
the  political  point  of  view,  proved  to  be  a sound  one,  for 
on  July  18,  1702,  a Mohawk  sachem  reported  how 
exhortations  "at  Mr.  Lydius’s  ye  ministers  house”  had 
so  wrought  upon  feuding  Indians  that  they  were  "now 
all  united  and  friends.”'^  It  was  such  success,  perhaps, 
that  induced  the  government  to  order  Lawrence  Claw- 
son "to  attend  the  rev.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Lydius  as 
interpreter  to  the  Indians.’”’’ 

P astor  Lydius  did  not  long  enjoy  good  health  in  his  new 
charge,  for  on  September  17,  1704,  "being  sick  in 
body,”  he  made  his  will.'"  At  the  time  he  recovered, 
but  some  five  years  later  he  became  ill  again  and  within 
twelve  months  died  on  March  1,  1710.  He  was  charac- 
terized by  Pastors  Selyns  and  Du  Bois  of  New  York  City 
as  "capable  and  pious,”"  and  Thomas  Barclay,  Rector 
of  the  English  Church  in  Albany,  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  that  Lydius  was  a "good,  pious  man,” 
who  lived  in  entire  friendship  with  him  and  sent  to 
him,  Barclay,  his  own  children  to  be  catechised.'® 

He  was  mourned  by  his  widow,  Isabella,  a son  and 
four  daughters,  and  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations, 
whom  he  had  served  for  nearly  ten  years,  gave  four 
beaver  skins  "to  condole  ye  death  of  Mr.  Lydius.’”®  As 
for  his  own  parishioners,  the  Consistory  of  Albany,  on 
March  27,  1710,  sent  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  the 
following  letter,  signed  by  "J.  Abeel”  and  seven  others: 

"To  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts,”  the  letter  reads,  "we 
are  compelled  to  inform  you,  that  it  hath  pleased  the 
all  sufficient  Jehovah  to  take  from  us,  and  to  receive 
unto  Himself  into  Eternal  Blessedness,  our  reverend 
pastor,  John  Lydius.  His  temporal  death  occurred  on 
March  1st  of  this  year  after  a lingering  illness  of  about 
a year.  It  was  to  the  great  grief  of  our  flourishing 
congregation  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
Albany,  and  to  our  profound  sorrow  of  heart;  especially 
as  we  remember  his  faithful  services  and  the  holy 
zeal  exhibited  by  that  now  departed  gentleman,  dur- 
ing his  life  time,  in  this  his  congregation,  the  members 
of  which  are  now  in  such  distress,  because  they  have 
no  shepherd  . . 

r he  pastor’s  friend  celebrated  in  the  birthday  ode, 
Johannes  Abeel,  son  of  Stoifel  Janse  Abeel  (master 
carpenter  and  deacon  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany) 
and  Neeltie  Janse  Croon,  was  born  in  Albany  on  March 
23,  1667.®'  There  he  married  on  April  10,  1694, 
Catalina,  daughter  of  David  Schuyler,  and  by  her  had 
six  children.®®  Like  his  father,  Johannes  was  a deacon 
of  the  church.  He  was  active  in  civic  affairs,  serving 
as  a member  of  the  provincial  asembly  and  as  alderman, 
recorder  and  mayor  of  Albany.®’ 

Johannes’s  other  responsibilities  were  numerous  and 
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important.  In  1692  he  was  one  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  to  make  estimates  of  ratable  property  in 
Albany;®'*  on  March  8,  1701,  his  name  appeared  on  a 
list  of  principal  freeholders  and  inhabitants  "fit  to 
supply  vacancies,”  particularly  on  the  governor’s  coun- 
cil;®'’’ on  August  5,  1702,  he  sat  with  the  governor,  the 
mayor  of  Albany,  Robert  Livingston,  Sr.,  and  two 
others  as  a court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  trial  of 
four  negroes  accused  of  murdering  the  chief  of  the 
river  Indians;®"  in  addition  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  managing  Indian  affairs  in  Albany,®'  and 
there  are  recorded  several  of  his  accounts  rendered  to 
the  government  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  Five 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


’The  document,  on  page  60  in  volume  17  of  its  collection, 
is  here  reproduced  by  kind  permiss'ion  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Jan  Van  VVyck  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations  has  kindly  assisted  in  the  translation  from 
the  Dutch. 

”Henry  C.  Murphy  (1810-1882),  an  accomplished  student  of 
American  colonial  history  and  the  Dutch  language,  also  served 
his  native  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  city  attorney,  mayor,  congress- 
man and  State  senator.  He  wrote  several  monographs  on  the 
Dutch  era,  in  particular  a memoir  of  Jacob  Steendam,  first 
poet  of  New  Netherland  (1861),  subsequently  published  with 
his  Anthology  of  New  Netherland  (1875). 

"The  letters  X’.D.M.,  customarily  used  in  colonial  times  to 
indicate  a clergyman  of  the  Dutch  church,  stand  for  the  latin 
words  "X'erbi  Dei  Minister,”  or,  minister  of  the  word  of  God. 
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America  (New  York:  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed 
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The  Coetus-Conferentie  Controversy 

PART  I.— EVENTS  UP  TO  TIME  THE  CONFERENTIE  WAS  FORMED,  1755. 
by  Adrian  C.  Leiby,  Fellow  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 


Lawyer-historian  developes  origins  and 
course  of  factional  quarrel  that  split 
Dutch  Reformed  church  in  18th  century. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  church  knew  no  such  thing  as 
coetus  or  conferentie.  Its  ruling  bodies  were  con- 
sistories, and  above  consistories,  classes,  and  above  classes, 
synods.  Nevertheless,  two  church  bodies  calling  them- 
selves coetus  (pronounced  “seetus”)  and  conferentie 
set  Dutch  churches  at  such  bitter  variance  two  hundred 
years  ago  that  some  of  them  are  scarcely  reconciled  to 
this  day. 

Almost  forty  years  before  the  Revolution,  the  Ameri- 
can Dutch  Reformed  churches  decided  that  they  ought 
to  sit  down  with  each  other  and  discuss  their  mutual 
problems,  not  merely  to  write  about  them  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  three  thousand  miles  away.  They  knew 
very  well  that  they  had  better  not  mention  the  word 
"classis”  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  Dutch  church 
authorities  were  jealous  enough  about  their  prerogatives 
without  being  stirred  up  by  such  pretensions. 

Amsterdam  would  easily  conclude  that  they  wanted 
to  ordain  their  own  ministerial  students,  and  might 
eject  them  from  the  church  of  their  fathers.  Some 
Latin  scholar  — they  were  all  Latin  scholars,  of  course 
— suggested  that  an  inoffensive  word  to  describe 
their  meetings  would  be  "coetus,”  a coming  together, 
and  as  often  happens  in  such  cases  Amsterdam  seized 
upon  the  name.  "Coetus,”  indeed.  These  good  men 
had  no  thought  of  ending  their  subordination  to  the 
home  authorities;  they  merely  wanted  to  aid  them  in 
their  work.  Plans  for  a coetus  went  forward. 

It  might  have  been  better  for  the  American  churches 
to  face  the  situation  more  directly.  The  times  called 
for  more  than  a coming  together  of  American  ministers, 
and  it  was  a mistake  to  pretend  otherwise  out  of  senti- 
ment for  the  homeland. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Corwin,  the  great  historian  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  put  the  matter  very  well: 

"The  growth  of  the  church  during  the  preceding 
period,  and  the  necessity  of  more  ministers  than  could 
be  obtained  from  Europe,  pressed  the  subject  of  associa- 
tion and  American  ordination  upon  the  attention  of  all. 
There  were  more  than  three  times  as  many  churches  as 
pastors.  Of  the  sixty  ministers  who  had  labored  in  the 
church  up  to  this  time,  ad  but  seven  had  come  directly 
from  Europe.  Three  quarters  of  a century  had  passed 
since  the  English  conquest,  and  the  tie  which  bound 
the  people  to  Holland  was  becoming  weakened.  Only 
a few  octogenarians  remained  among  the  laity  who  had 
seen  the  Fatherland.  he  people  were  American.  The 
church  in  general  began  to  feel  that  they  must  take 
their  business  more  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and 
ordain  young  men  for  the  ministry.” 

On  March  1 5,  1737,  the  consistory  of  the  New  York 
City  church,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Domines 
Gerardus  Haeghoort  and  Peter  Van  Driesen,  called  a 
meeting  of  all  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ministers  to  form 
a coetus.  Domine  Gualterus  DuBois,  of  New  York, 
took  a leading  part  in  the  plan,  and  he  and  Domines 
Haeghoort,  of  Second  River,  New  Jersey;  Freeman, 
of  the  Queens  County  churches;  Van  Santvoord,  of 


Brooklyn;  Curtenius,  of  Hackensack;  Mutzelius,  of 
Tappan,  and  Mancius,  of  Kingston,  met  in  September, 
1737,  to  proceed. 

Friends  of  the  plan  were  much  encouraged  by  the 
strong  stand  taken  by  Mutzelius  and  Mancius,  two 
German  ministers.  They  had  come  out  to  preach  to 
German  congregations  along  the  Hudson  and  had 
found  places  for  themselves  instead  among  the  more 
prosperous  Dutch  Reformed,  after  some  early  trouble 
over  their  German  accents. 

"Mutzelius  and  Mancius  argued  . . . that  the  Classical 
Acta  say  that  the  provincial  ministers  are  to  exercise 
not  only  the  pastoral  office,  but  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  every  respect  . . .”.  A provisional  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  body,  and  another  circular  was 
sent  out  by  Domine  DuBois  pointing  out  that  an  asso- 
ciation was  needed  to  heal  divisions  and  doctrinal  errors, 
to  give  effective  counsels,  to  promote  unity,  and  to 
attract  ministers  to  America. 

Sober  second  thought  chilled  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mutzelius  and  Mancius.  Perhaps  some  of  their  more 
liberal-minded  colleagues  talked  too  freely  of  an  Ameri- 
can classis;  perhaps  the  two  reflected  that  it  would  be 
a mistake  to  remove  themselves  from  their  connection 
with  the  lordly  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  join  a classis 
hardly  more  prepossessing  than  the  German  classes  they 
had  just  left.  Perhaps  their  ears  were  offended  by  talk 
of  new  birth  and  religious  awakenings. 

In  any  case  they  now  became  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
coetus,  and,  lacking  any  other  means  to  destroy  it,  they 
blackened  the  names  of  their  colleagues  to  Amsterdam. 
Their  tactics  did  not  succeed;  Amsterdam  urged  them 
to  be  more  charitable  and  to  cooperate  with  their  fellow 
ministers.  Nevertheless  the  seeds  of  doubt  they  planted 
about  the  motives  of  their  enemies  were  not  wholly 
without  fruit,  for  Amsterdam  soon  spent  as  much  time 
in  exhorting  the  coetus  not  to  ask  permission  to  ordain 
students  as  they  spent  in  asking  Mancius,  Mutzelius  and 
their  party  not  to  destroy  the  American  Dutch  church. 

The  classis,  of  course,  did  not  put  the  matter  in  terms 
of  destroying  the  church,  but  that  was  the  issue  before 
them.  Mancius  and  Mutzelius  had  found  allies  (or 
perhaps  the  allies  had  found  Mancius  and  Mutzelius) 
in  Rev.  Henricus  Boel  and  his  lawyer-brother  and  a few 
other  like-minded  men  who  were  virtually  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  destruction  of  Domine  Theodorus  J. 
Frelinghuysen,  who  was  preaching  a religion  of  revival 
and  power  in  the  Raritan  valley. 

Frelinghuysen,  whose  attitude  toward  his  enemies 
resembled  that  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  was  an 

Guest  Author. — A graduate  of  Middlebury  College  ’25  and 
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editor  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  Mr.  Leiby  after  taking 
his  LL.B.  served  as  law  clerk  to  Justice  (later  Chief  Justice) 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Xow  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  LeBoeuf,  Lamb  & Leiby  of  New  York  and 
Washington,  and  resident  of  his  native  Bergenfield,  N.  J.,  he 
is  also  known  for  his  attainments  in  early  .American  history. 
Author  of  "The  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Hackensack  Valley” 
(Rutgers,  1962;  reviewed  in  de  Halve  Maen,  April  1963),  and 
various  articles  related  to  that  era,  especially  “Blauvells  of 
Tappan  in  the  Revolution”  (pub.  de  Halve  Maen,  July  1960), 
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easy  target  for  institutionally  minded  men.  He  was  in 
truth  departing  widely  from  the  religion  of  much  of  the 
Dutch  church  of  the  1730s.  He  insisted  on  regenera- 
tion, repentance,  faith  and  holiness,  and  declared  that 
most  of  his  listeners,  since  they  had  no  profound  reli- 
gious experience,  were  unfit  for  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Before  long  he  had  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  some 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  his  congregations, 
who  felt  that  he  was  robbing  Dutchmen  of  their  reli- 
gion by  insisting  on  something  more  than  church  mem- 
bership, belief  and  decent  behaviour. 

B ut  Frelinghuysen  won  most  of  his  people,  of  high 
and  low  degree,  to  his  views,  and  he  would  not  bend  an 
inch  to  the  others.  With  loud  cries  that  Frelinghuysen 
was  a heretic  and  a fanatic,  the  anti-coetus  party  in 
the  church  used  every  means  to  destroy  him.  He  was 
slandered;  he  was  prosecuted  as  a criminal;  he  was 
threatened  with  physical  violence  and  driven  to  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

To  his  friends  in  the  coetus  party,  his  sermons  were 
"learned,  well-digested,  . . . Highly  scriptural  and 
sound.”  Amsterdam  did  nothing  whatever  to  protect 
him,  nonetheless.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  of 
a travesty  to  pretend  that  an  indecisive  classis  three 
months’  travel  away  was  a proper  ruling  body  for  the 
growing  American  church.  Frelinghuysen’s  case  was 
but  an  example.  Ministerial  students  could  not  be  ex- 
pected forever  to  make  the  difficult,  dangerous  and 
expensive  trip  to  Amsterdam  to  be  examined  and  or- 
dained. The  coetus  finally  determined  to  tell  Amster- 
dam the  plain  truth  about  the  situation,  taking  what- 
ever risk  there  was  of  driving  the  authorities  into  the 
arms  of  the  anti-coetus  party. 

After  some  years  of  discussion,  in  September,  1754, 
a draft  of  the  general  features  of  an  American  Classis 
was  unanimously  adopted.  "DeRonde  was  not  present; 
but  Ritzema,  Haeghoort,  Curtenius  and  Vanderlinde, 
all  of  whom  a year  later  had  seceded,  were  present  and 
appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  it.”  It  was  an  eloquent  plea 
for  American  control  of  the  American  church,  under 
the  general  direction  and  support  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  plan  was  sent  to  the  several  churches  for  action. 

"The  answers  were  to  be  sent  to  Ritzema,  Schuyler  and 
Verbryck  as  a committee,  who  were  to  send  the  draft 
and  the  answers  of  the  churches  to  the  Classis  and 
Synod  in  Holland.  Little  did  they  imagine  the  events 
which  were  speedily  to  follow.” 

The  Anglican  church  in  New  York  had  long  chafed 
at  a situation  where,  though  it  was  the  established 
church  in  England,  it  was  treated  by  local  people  as  if 
it  were  an  alien  intruder.  (The  same  situation,  of 
course,  existed  in  New  England.)  It  served  few  but 
those  close  to  the  royal  government,  and  all  too  many 
others  hated  and  distrusted  it  as  an  arm  of  oppression. 

Many,  in  point  of  fact,  used  it  as  the  target  of  their 
venom  whenever  any  unpopular  measure  was  proposed 
by  government.  Its  leaders  chose  not  to  yield  an  inch 
to  America  by  changing  its  own  posture,  but  met  every 
difficulty  by  turning  to  its  strong  connections  with 
government.  It  had  once  raised  a storm  of  protest  by 
trying  to  establish  itself  in  New  York  as  a church 
supported  by  public  taxes. 

It  was  now  using  its  connections  in  high  places  to 
insist  that  the  new  provincial  college,  to  be  established 
with  public  money,  be  .an  Episcopalian  sectarian  school 
and  had  recently  hit  upon  the  plan  of  furthering  their 
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scheme  by  offering  part  of  the  King’s  Earm  as  land  for 
the  college,  on  condition  that  the  president  should 
always  be  an  Episcopalian  and  that  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  should  be  used.  So  strong  was  their  expecta- 
tion of  success  that  college  exercises  were  begun  in  the 
vestry  room  of  Trinity  Church  with  seven  pupils,  in 
June  1754.  The  two  Dutch  Reformed  trustees  sided 
with  the  Episcopalian  majority  and  favored  acceptance 
of  the  gift  and  the  condition,  but  the  great  majority  of 
Dutchmen  were  incensed  by  the  plan.  The  controversy 
could  not  have  come  at  a worse  time  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Dutch  church. 

"It  was  just  at  this  juncture,”  Dr.  E.  T.  Corwin 
writes,  "that  five  members  of  the  coetus,  viz.,  Haeg- 
hoort, Curtenius,  Ritzema,  DeRonde,  and  Vanderlinde 
seceded  from  that  body.  They  seem  to  have  become 
suddenly  enamored  with  the  project  of  the  college  as 
proposed.  Were  they  deceived  by  specious  promises? 

"The  last  meeting  of  the  coetus  before  the  disruption 
took  place  on  September  19,  1754.  The  proposition  for 
a Classis,  with  the  plan  of  the  same,  was  sent  down  to 
the  churches.  Most  of  the  churches  were  favorable  to 
the  proposition.  The  church  of  New  York,  however, 
opposed  it.” 

In  the  same  resolution,  the  New  York  consistor}"  voted 
to  seek  a chair  for  a Dutch  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
proposed  new  Episcopal  college,  to  be  nominated,  not 
by  the  Dutch  church  as  a whole,  but  by  themselves. 
Dr.  Corwin  believes  that  Domine  Ritzema  was  respon- 
sible, seeing  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  the  pro- 
fessor of  theology  if  the  New  York  consistory  were  to 
have  the  power  of  nomination.  The  New  York  con- 
sistory doubtless  justified  their  course  to  themselves  by 
observing  that,  in  view  of  the  bitter  partisanship,  the 
other  churches  could  never  have  made  a choice. 

In  truth,  the  other  churches  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a Dutch  professor 
in  an  Episcopalian  school.  The  consistory  wrote  a long 
letter  to  Amsterdam  in  opposition  to  the  American 
classis.  They  did  not,  however,  mention  their  action 
on  the  professorship,  though  they  knew  that  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  was  of  prime  concern  to  the  Amster- 
dam authorities.  Did  Ritzema  fear  that  the  Classis  and 
Synod  in  Holland  would  see  a connection  between  his 
hopes  for  a professorship  and  his  opposition  to  an 
American  classis? 

Within  a week  the  royal  governor  granted  the  charter 
for  Kings  College  as  .an  Episcopalian  sectarian  institu- 
tion, without  including  any  divinity  professorship  for 
the  Dutch.  Opponents  of  a sectarian  college  saw  clear 
proof  that  Episcopalian  protests  of  liberality  were  de- 
ceitful, and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  cooperating 
with  other  denominations.  Dr.  Corwin  describes  the 
situation: 

"Although  the  scheme  of  a professor  for  the  Dutch 
in  Kings  College  had  thus  Ear  failed,  the  church  at  large 
was  greatly  displeased  with  the  attempt.  Rev.  Theodore 
Erelinghuysen,  pastor  at  Albany  [son  of  the  great 
preacher  on  the  Raritan],  started  on  January  1,  1755, 
visiting  all  the  principal  churches,  and  securing  signa- 
tures for  a university  for  the  Dutch  alone.”  He  also 
pressed  the  churches  to  support  an  American  classis. 

"Meanwhile,  . . . Ritzema  and  his  friends  must  have 
painfully  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation.  While 
he  had  abandoned  the  coetus,  his  Episcopal  friends  had 
not  stood  by  him.  The  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
ventilated  during  the  winter,  and  the  friends  of  the 


college,  while  they  saw  that  they  had  acted  unhand- 
somely, were  likewise  somewhat  alarmed. 

"If  Frelinghtiysen’s  university  succeeded  they  would 
have  a poor  support  for  their  college,  as  the  Dutch 
population  was  yet  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority. 
Shall  not  they  and  their  Dutch  friends  in  New  York 
again  strike  hands,  which  would  both  relieve  the  charter 
of  its  partisan  character  and  relieve  certain  Dutch  min- 
isters from  their  predicament?  It  would  be  mutually 
advantageous.  Yet,  owing  to  the  strong  popular  feeling 
against  the  college,  would  it  be  wise  to  carry  the  subject 
before  the  public?” 

T he  Anglican  party  now  reversed  themselves,  and 
amended  the  charter  to  provide  for  a Dutch  Reformed 
theology  professor.  It  was  too  late  to  mollify  the 
Dutch.  The  New  York  consistory  turned  strongly 
against  the  plan,  taking  the  opportunity  to  put  on  their 
records  a bitter  attack  against  Domine  Ritzema. 

"Some  persons,”  they  wrote,  "have  obtained  a charter 
for  a college  for  the  English  Church,  whose  fundamental 
articles  are  opposed  to  the  object  of  a provincial  academy 
. . . Almost  no  privileges  or  liberties  are  left  to  induce 
other  denominations  to  unite  with  them  . . . [This]  has 
given  much  offense  and  dissatisfaction  here  . . . Domine 
John  Ritzema  . . . allowed  himself  to  qualify  as  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  said  college  and  took  an  oath  to 
seek  the  prosperity  of  the  same,  all  without  the  knowl- 
edge, advice  or  consent  of  the  Consistory,  nay  against 
their  will  and  purpose,  and  used  all  diligence  to  establish 
said  college,  together  with  a pressure  to  . . . [provide] 
...  a Dutch  professor  for  the  Low  Dutch  people,  . . . 
which  ...  is  of  no  essential  advantage.  ...  In  order 
that  those  who  come  after  us  may  know  our  solemn 
convictions  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Domine  John 
Ritzema,  ...  we  testify: 

"1.  That  Domine  John  Ritzema,  in  allowing  him- 
self to  be  qualified  as  governor  or  overseer  of  said  English 
charter  college,  did  this  without  the  knowledge  ...  of 
the  consistory. 

"2.  That  the  addition  of  said  charter,  which  was 
obtained  by  . . . his  reverence  ...  in  no  way  answers  to 
our  conception  of  what  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  church.  . . . 

"3.  That  the  aforesaid  conduct  of  his  reverence  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  English  church,  in  a matter  of  so 
great  importance  to  our  congregation,  ...  is  against 
the  close  bonds  which  ought  to  exist  between  consistory 
and  minister,  against  the  indispensable  respect  which  he 
ought  to  show  the  consistory,  against  brotherly  love, 
and  against  the  unity  and  peace  of  our  congregation. 

"4.  That  the  strife  and  discord  which  have  arisen 
upon  his  course,  his  reverence  alone  is  the  cause  and 
author  of.” 

To  these  strictures,  as  Dr.  Corwin  writes,  "Domine 
Ritzema  made  a feeble  reply.”  The  action  he  took 
was  by  no  means  as  feeble  as  his  reply.  In  proceeding 
to  form  the  conferentie  that  year  (1755),  he  intensified 
conflicting  views  in  a quarrel  which  almost  destroyed 
the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  America. 
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DOMINE  LYDIUS’S  10-LINE  POEM 
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Nations,^®  repair  of  an  Indian  house,  building  a fort 
for  Indians  and  care  given  to  sick  Indians.^" 

A merchant  for  some  time  in  New  York  City,  of 
which  he  was  made  a freeman  on  November  23,  1696,^“ 
Johannes  soon  returned  to  Albany.  The  Customs 
Records  of  the  Port  of  New  York  throw  some  light  on 
his  activity  in  trade:  in  1701  and  1702  he  exported 
skins  of  various  wild  animals  to  London;  in  1704  and 
1708  powder  was  sent  him  by  ship  from  New  York  to 
Albany;  on  one  occasion  the  sloop  Waterflood  brought 
him  a consignment  of  rum,  rice,  starch,  dry  goods, 
blankets  and  lead.^^ 

Abeel  was  especially  active  in  furnishing  supplies  or 
services  for  the  army.  Thus,  he  arranged  for  the  nursing 
of  sick  soldiers,  provided  necessaries  for  John  Rosier  and 
his  company  to  Canada,  for  Colonel  Schuyler’s  militia 
and  Lieutenant  Charles  Oliver’s  detachment;  he  sup- 
plied blankets  to  Captain  Thomas  Higbee’s  men;  he 
secured  lodging  for  officers  and  firewood  for  block- 
houses at  Albany  and  the  garrison  at  Schenectady;  he 
found  labor  and  materials  for  constructing  the  fort  at 
Albany  and  furnished  provisions  for  Lord  Cornbury 
when  in  Albany.®^ 

Two  of  his  business  correspondents  were  prominent 
merchants.  Colonel  Charles  Lodwick  of  London  and 
Thomas  Wenham  of  New  York  City.  One  letter  from 
Wenham,  dated  August  22,  1709,  is  concerned  with 
such  items  as  duffels  and  powder,  and  a postscript  added 
the  next  day  informs  Abeel  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
have  just  arrived  from  Albany  with  a consignment  of 
butter  and  mustard  seed.®® 

In  the  autumn  of  1705  Abeel  carried  out  an  unusual 
task  for  the  governor.  The  discovery  of  huge  teeth 
at  Claverack  aroused  the  curiosity  of  Lord  Cornbury, 
who  instructed  Abeel  to  look  into  the  matter.  The 
Albany  merchant  promptly  sent  to  the  site  some  men, 
who,  after  digging  to  a depth  of  fifteen  feet  found  the 
badly  decayed  bones  of  a monster  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  Abeel  took  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  the  governor 
some  of  the  firmest  bones. 

Johannes  Abeel  survived  his  friend  the  domine  less 
than  a year,  for  he  died  on  January  28,  1711,  and  was 
buried  in  the  South  Dutch  cemetery  in  Albany.®® 
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among  the  papers  and  also  one  item.  No.  10621,  in  the  Emmet 
Collection  in  the  N.  Y.  Public  Library). 

®^See  a copy  of  a letter  from  Abeel,  dated  New  York, 
October  20,  1705,  to  Viscount  Cornbury.  The  copy  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  original  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Sloan  Manuscripts,  No.  4064  f.86. 

“Cuyler  Reynolds,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
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VAN  ALEN  HOUSE  OF  KINDERHOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

lifting  heavy  objects  to  the  upper  floor.  The  portal 
through  which  these  loads  were  taken  inside  is  still 
discernible. 

One  can  only  wonder  what  type  of  porch,  or  "stoop,” 
graced  this  house  in  the  early  days.  After  the  new 
part  with  its  entrance  had  been  added,  it  is  said  that 
two  porches  were  incorporated  onto  the  front  facing 
east.  Considering  the  length  of  the  house,  with  the 
new  section,  this  is  readily  understandable.  Before  the 
addition,  however,  it  could  well  have  had  one  porch 
running  along  the  entire  frontage,  as  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  Dutch  homes  of  the  period.  A center  door  in 
the  old  part  apparently  was  bricked  up.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  in  more  recent  years  a porch 
stood  in  front  of  the  new  part  only  (see  left-hand 
photo  on  page  8.) 

Originally  the  house  had  two  ground-level  rooms,  as 
stated,  each  with  an  open  fireplace  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  traditional  carriage  wheel.  The  over- 
head area,  at  first  an  open  attic  probably  reached  by  a 
ladder,  was  soon  converted  into  finished  rooms.  Place- 
ment of  the  end-wall  windows  suggests  the  ceiling  for 
these  chambers  might  have  been  added  when  dormers 
were  cut  into  the  roof.  The  presence  of  two  small 
attic-windows  at  either  side  of  the  chimney,  however, 
hints  that  this  work  was  done  at  an  earlier  date.  In  any 

event  the  stairway,  when  built,  located  at  the  left  of 

the  living  room  fireplace,  led  upstairs  by  a rise  of  six 

steps,  a landing  and  turn,  and  then  eight  steps  to  the 

second  floor. 

e timbers  and  other  woodwork,  probably  cut  and 
fashioned  locally,  are  of  superb  quality.  Floors,  beams 
and  related  features  have  stood  up  remarkably  for  well 
over  two  centuries,  although  time  and  weather  have 
plainly  damaged  the  structure,  unoccupied  as  it  has  been 
for  the  most  part  these  past  2 8 years.  The  old  random- 
width  floorboards  will  support  a surprising  weight, 
however,  and  doors  still  swing  on  their  hinges.  Work- 
manship on  the  massive  beams  reveals  a master’s  hand 
with  adze  and  broadaxe.  Given  additional  support  where 
they  meet  the  walls,  by  gracefully  curved  kneebraces 
of  pine,  these  beams  are  shaped  and  placed  with  expert 
skill,  especially  in  the  old  part.  Skillful  carpentry  is 
also  evident  in  the  joining  of  these  members  by  mortise 
and  tenon,  secured  by  drawpins.  Interior  work  in  the 
new  part  closely  approaches  this  standard. 

Due  to  the  passage  of  time,  very  little  remains  of  the 
original  trim  used  on  doors  and  window-frames.  That 
which  survives  is  of  the  kind  made  by  hand  in  olden 
days  with  a set  of  moulding  planes  if  a standard  pat- 
tern was  desired,  or  by  "hollows  and  rounds,”  the  use 
of  which  is  now  almost  a lost  art.  Inspection  reveals 
that  some  of  the  windows  were  rebuilt  at  least  four 
times.  At  rear  of  the  house,  on  the  lower  level,  one 
window  seems  still  in  its  original  form  and  this  is,  sur- 
prisingly, of  the  casement  type,  complete  with  transom. 
Few  windows  of  this  type  are  found  in  Dutch  colonial 
houses  in  the  Kinderhook  area. 

’■’I’araphrase  of  Washington  Irving’s  memorable  description: 

. a va;t  barn,  that  might  have  served  for  a church,  every 
window  and  crevice  of  whicli  seemed  bursting  forth  with  the 
treasures  of  tlie  farm.”  From  ‘‘Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,” 
pub.  1810  in  The  Sketch  Booh  (New  York:  Macmillan  Pocket 
Classics,  1028),  p.  ,160. 

"Information  from  W.  L.  Van  .'Men  (Note  0.  See  also 
Chatham  Courier,  Jidy  11,  106.1  issue. 


In  its  heyday  the  center  of  a thriving  farmstead  with 
outbuildings,  gardens  and  fields,  this  house  even  today 
retains  vestiges  of  its  ancient  dignity.  Unhappily  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  once  scrupulously  tended  land, 
now  overgrown  with  brush,  or  of  the  trimly  built  sub- 
sidiary structures,  which  have  mostly  disappeared.  The 
great  barn  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  "large  as  a 
church  and  bulging  with  the  products  of  the  farm,”^^ 
burned  down  many  years  ago.  Of  the  arbors  and  spring- 
houses  only  traces  remain,  as  is  true  of  a plank  bridge 
which  crossed  the  little  brook  on  the  lane  to  the  Post 
Road.  Some  shrubs  endure  but  the  old  flowerbeds 
which  once  sparkled  with  beauty  have  vanished.  Even 
such  trees  as  remain  of  the  tall  evergreens  that  stood 
close  by,  the  ash,  locust,  poplar,  willow,  and  other 
deciduous  growth,  are  but  mute  and  sadly  unkempt 
reminders  of  another  time. 

Last  owner-occupant,  up  to  the  mid-’3  0s,  was  the  late 
Mrs.  William  Herrick  (nee  Maria  Van  Alen),  whose 
title  had  been  handed  down  through  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  family.  Daughter  of  William  D.  Van  Alen 
and  a grandniece  of  the  Van  Alen  girl  who  furnished 
Washington  Irving  with  the  original  for  his  heroine, 
Mrs.  Herrick  and  her  husband  resided  with  their  four 
children  in  the  house  until  about  193  5. 

Soon  afterward  it  became  the  property  of  an  eminent 
Philadelphia  architect,  William  L.  Van  Alen,  member  of 
another  branch  of  the  family.  Recently  Mr.  Van  Alen 
indicated  his  willingness  to  transfer  the  house  to  the 
Columbia  County  Historical  Society,  together  with  the 
sum  of  $20,000  for  restoration  purposes,  and  two  and 
one-half  acres  of  adjacent  land,  should  the  Society 
accept  within  a reasonable  length  of  time.  The  offer 
has  been  turned  down  by  the  Society;  however,  the  door 
has  not  been  closed  on  future  possible  negotiations.^^ 

HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Legion  of  Merit.  General  and  Mrs.  Snedeker  are  to  reside 
in  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

George  J.  De  Garmo,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  de  Garmo 
are  parents  of  George  J.  De  Garmo  III,  who  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Marcia  Jean  Bell  at  Westmoreland 
Congregational  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  14. 
The  bride,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Bell,  Jr., 
of  Washington,  is  an  alumna  of  the  Potomac  and 
Madeira  Schools  and  a senior  at  Wellesley.  The  bride- 
groom, Princeton  graduate,  is  attending  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M D.,  Ulster  County  Branch 
president  and  a former  trustee  of  the  Society,  was 
honored  for  his  3 0 years  service  as  physician  and  civic 
leader  in  the  New  Paltz-Kingston  area  at  a dinner  at- 
tended by  more  than  200  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel,  Kingston,  June  29.  Dr. 
DeWitt  retired  from  active  practice  last  Fall  to  become 
director  of  student  health  services  at  State  University 
College,  New  Paltz. 

Duncan  Van  Norden ’s  daughter.  Miss  Olivia 
Hoadley  ^'^an  Norden,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Godfrey  G.  Truslow  at  Christ  Church,  Dark  Harbor, 
Me.,  July  20.  The  bride,  Chatham  Hall  alumna  and 
formerh'  a student  in  Florence,  Italy,  is  a granddaughter 
of  the  late  Ottomar  H.  Van  Norden,  43rd  President  of 
the  Society,  1943-45.  Xhe  bridegroom,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Truslow  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  London, 
hiT^land,  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  in  1956  from  Harvard  University. 
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LONG  ISLAND’S  EARLY  SETTLERS 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

them  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  Isaac  Hedger, 
Nathaniel  Birdsall,  Jeremiah  Meacham,  George  Miller, 
Stephen  Hand,  William  Simons  and  Bazaleel  Osborn. 

A policy  of  conciliation  was  followed  by  the  States 
General  in  the  Netherlands  toward  this  encroachment 
by  the  English  of  what  was  considered,  with  justifica- 
tion, to  be  Dutch  territory.  The  state  of  affairs  was 
made  even  more  troublesome  for  Dutch  officials  in  New 
Netherland  by  complaints  frequently  filed  by  English 
authorities  with  the  States  General.  This  action  seems 
to  have  been  taken  partly,  at  least,  at  the  behest  of  the 
Southold  and  Southampton  colonists.  A letter  from  the 
States  General  to  the  Assembly  XIX  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  dated  August  20,  1643,  warned  those 
responsible  for  government  in  New  Netherland  "to  take 
care  that  no  acts  of  hosility  do  arise  (or  any  pretence) 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  nations  but  on  the  con- 
trary that  good  friendship  and  harmony  be  maintained 
with  the  English. 

In  practical  effect  this  overly  cautious  attitude  of 
the  States  General  created  an  unresolvable  dilemma  for 
the  Dutch  governors  at  New  Amsterdam.  It  prohibited 
the  Dutch  from  taking  a strong  stand  against  the 
English  interlopers,  who  continued  to  take  advantage 
of  their  position  by  threatening,  blustering  and  rebuff- 
ing the  Dutch,  knowing  there  was  little  chance  of  re- 
taliation. Although  the  Dutch,  at  the  time,  were  more 
concerned  with  their  settlements  on  the  western  end  of 
the  Island,  the  behavior  of  the  English  precluded  further 
expansion  eastward  as  long  as  the  States  General  pre- 
scribed peaceful  and  gentle  treatment.  Neither  firm 
persuasion  nor  forcible  ejection  could  be  employed.  The 
result  was  to  leave  the  local  Dutch  powerless  to  act. 


U ndoubtedly  there  were  as  many  individual  reasons 
for  the  immigration  of  these  Bay  Colonists  to  Long 
Island  as  there  were  colonists.  Two  major  causes,  how- 
ever, seemingly  contributed  to  the  exodus  from  New 
England  to  Long  Island.  One  of  these  was  growing 
discontent  with  the  strict  and  sober  religious  doctrines 
forced  upon  residents  of  the  Bay  Colony  by  Winthrop 
and  his  followers.  It  is  significant  that  among  the 
earliest  Southold  settlers  was  the  Rev.  John  Yonge 
(Young),  who,  within  the  first  year  (October  21, 
1640) , organized  a Presbyterean  Church  there.  Religious 
intolerance  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  permitted 
the  existence  of  only  the  Puritan  church.  Captain  John 
Underhill,  who  lived  in  Southold  circa  165  5^^  was  said 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  was  forced  to  leave 
Winthrop’s  domain  because  "he  had  resided  too  long  in 
Holland  to  be  intolerant  in  matters  of  religion. 

A second  contributing  factor  in  the  move  made  by 


'"Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  State  of 
Neii'  York,  coll,  by  John  Romeyn  Brodhead  (Albany:  Weed, 
Parsons  & Co.,  1856). 

”A  historic  marker  stands  today  on  Southold  village’s  Main 
Street  on  tf.c  site  of  Underhill’s  former  home. 

“David  Harris  Underhill  and  Francis  Jay  Underhill,  The 
Underhill  Burying  Ground  (New  York:  Hine  Publg.  Co., 
1826). 

““Almost  all  the  Englishmen  who  were  ever  to  emigrate  to 
New  England  left  their  homes  during  the  twelve  years  between 
1628  and  1640.”  Edward  Potts  Cheyney,  European  Back- 
ground of  American  History  1300-1600  (New  York:  Collier 
Books,  1961). 

“Rutman,  loc.  cit.  (Note  8).  Rutman’s  article  clearly  points 
out  the  severe  economic  consequences  to  all  the  New  England 
colonies  of  the  collapse  of  this  wave  of  immigration. 

^Hbid. 


the  Yankees  from  New  England  may  have  been  the 
economic  one  that  affected  all  New  England  colonies 
by  1640.  Prior  to  this  date,  the  influx  of  Englishmen 
from  the  mother  country  had  been  consistently  steady. 
The  newly-arrived  groups  created  a booming  market  for 
goods  of  all  kinds  produced  in  New  England  since  they 
"brought  little  in  the  way  of  material  goods,  having 
transformed  their  possessions  into  cash  in  England.”’" 

This  flow  of  English  immigrants  began  to  slacken  in 
1639,  and  by  1640  it  virtually  came  to  a halt.  Simul- 
taneously, a surplus  of  goods  glutted  local  markets 
driving  prices  sharply  downward  and  creating  a severe 
shortage  of  cash,  formerly  supplied  by  the  now  vanished 
immigrants.  Hard  times  hit  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  in  particular  and  "in  the  disaster,  the  possibility 
arose  of  a wholesale  desertion  from  the  Puritan  common- 
wealth of  people  who  could  not  conceive  of  a way  to 
live  there.”” 

The  somewhat  barren  and  sandy  shores  of  Long 
Island,  however,  were  not  inhospitable  to  the  pioneers 
in  Suffolk  County.  They  exhibited  a staunch  and  sturdy 
ability  not  only  to  survive  but  to  establish  families  that 
flourished  and  grew  through  the  centuries.  The  town 
records  of  Southold,  Southampton  and  East  Hampton 
all  bear  witness  to  succeeding  generations  of  Benedicts, 
Hortons,  Tuthills,  Terrys,  Youngs,  Baldwins,  Ashmans, 
Howells,  Earringtons,  Stantons,  Sayres  and  others. 
Many  of  the  names  found  here  in  the  17th  century 
became  attached  to  coves,  bays  and  points  on  the  land. 
A startlingly  large  number  can  still  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  current  Suffolk  County  telephone  directory. 
They  are  living  proof  of  the  indomitable  spirit  and  will 
that  transformed  this  once  wild  and  trackless  area  into 
a homeland  that  even  today  retains  the  charm  and  old 
air  of  their  pioneering  forebears. 

(To  be  continued) 

BRANCH  MEETINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Long  Island  Branch  President  Adrian 
T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  Dr.  David  G.  Bevier,  Dr.  Monroe  B. 
Bevier,  Dr.  Clifford  A.  Crispell,  C.  A.  Crispell,  Jr. 

Also  Edward  P.  Demarest,  Robert  T.  Demarest, 
Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  Joseph  O.  Hasbrouck,  John 
H.  Myers,  Richard  F.  Polhemus,  Rufus  Cole  Van  Aken, 
John  Van  Benschoten,  Jr.,  Wesley  Van  Benschoten, 
John  H.  Vanderveer,  Richard  Van  Etten,  Dudley  N. 
Van  Kleeck,  Aartsen  N.  Van  Wagenen,  Edmund  Van 
Wyck  and  Harold  E.  Veeder. 

POTOMAC  NAMES  KUYKENDALL.— Jerome 
K.  Kuykendall,  Washington  attorney  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  was  elected 
Branch  president  at  a dinner  meeting  in  the  Cosmos  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Saturday,  October  5.  Other  of- 
ficers chosen  are  William  M.  Quick,  secretary,  and 
Herbert  P.  Van  Blarcom,  treasurer.  John  D.  Van 
Wagoner  presided. 

With  President  Vreeland,  past  President  Van  der 
Veer  and  Trustee  Van  Pelt  taking  part,  the  group  dis- 
cussed plans  for  augmenting  the  membership.  Con- 
tinuance of  the  highly  successful  program  of  luncheons 
held  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  Rhine 
Restaurant,  20th  and  "M”  Streets,  was  approved.  Others 
at  the  dinner  were  Donald  T.  Banta,  William  T.  Banta, 
Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  Henry  Van  Arsdale,  Howard 
C.  Van  Arsdale,  Henry  L.  Van  Horn,  Bernard  S.  Van 
Rensselaer,  J.  Carlton  Van  Wagoner,  and  Edgar  T. 
Van  Winckle. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

DANIEL  WINANT 

Daniel  Winant  of  Skytop,  Pa.,  a member  of  The  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  since  1945,  died  at  the  age 
of  87  on  Saturday,  March  16,  1963.  A descendant  of 
Wynant  Pieterse  who  in  165  3 emigrated  from  the 
Betuwe  in  Gelderland  province,  the  Netherlands,  and 
settled  in  Breuckelen  (Brooklyn),  he  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  May  10,  1875,  son  of  Daniel  Winant  and 
Adelaide  Swem.  He  was  the  owner  and  operator  of  a 
wholesale  meat  business  in  this  city  for  many  years, 
and  was  long  a resident  of  Brooklyn.  For  the  past  14 
years  he  had  lived  in  Skytop,  where  he  formerly  had 
maintained  a summer  home.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Elfreda  M.  Schmitt;  two  sons,  Daniel 
Winant,  Jr.,  a life  member  of  the  Society,  and  Peter 
Winant;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elfreda  Ramsey  and  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Richardson;  and  nine  grandchildren.  Services 
were  held  at  Fairchild  Funeral  Home,  Brooklyn,  the 
Rev.  Karl  C.  Lotze  officiating,  with  interment  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 

JOHN  R.  VAN  HORNE 

John  Russell  Van  Horne  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1905, 
died  at  the  age  of  79  on  Thursday,  March  21,  1963. 
Descended  from  Jan  Cornelisen  Van  Hoorn  who  in 
1643  came  to  this  country  from  Hoorn,  the  Nether- 
lands, he  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  17, 
18  84,  son  of  John  G.  Van  Horne  and  Susan  Worthing- 
ton Russell.  He  attended  the  Collegiate  School  here 
and  was  graduated  from  New  York  University  in  1907 
and  from  its  law  school  in  1909.  Active  as  a civil  and 
consulting  engineer,  1907-15,  he  had  been  admitted  in 
1910  to  practice  law  in  this  State  and  subsequently 
became  a member  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  During  1916-3  3 he  was  with  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  and  its  asso- 
ciated companies  as  vice-president,  treasurer  and  direc- 
tor, serving  also  with  the  U.S.  branch.  United  British 
Insurance  Co.;  American  Colony  Insurance  Co.;  and 
Frank  B.  Hall  & Co.,  brokers  and  average  adjusters. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  the  Globe  & Rutgers  re- 
organization, and  from  1937  until  his  retirement  was 
secretary  of  American  Home  Assurance  Co.,  and  the 
Insurance  Company  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  a 
first  lieutenant  with  the  7th  Regiment  on  the  Mexican 
border  in  1916.  He  was  a member  of  Delta  Upsilon 
fraternity  and  the  7th  Regiment  Veterans  Association. 
His  father  had  been  a Holland  Society  member.  His 
wife,  the  former  Grace  Marie  Costello,  died  last  January 
11.  Survivors  include  two  sons,  John  R.,  Jr.,  and 
Pieter  C.  Van  Horne;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Sexton;  a sister,  Mrs.  Garrett  C.  Houman;  and  10 
grandchildren.  Services  were  held  March  23,  with 
interment  at  St.  Charles  Cemetery. 

JOHN  VAN  BRUNT 

John  Van  Brunt  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  a member  of 
The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1939,  died  at 
the  age  of  86  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  1963.  A descendant 
of  Rutger  Joesten  Van  Brunt  who  emigrated  from  Hol- 
land to  New  Netherland  in  165  3,  he  was  born  at 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  January  29,  1877,  son  of  Stephen 
Van  Brunt  and  Christiana  Orser.  Engineer  by  profes- 
sion and  a pioneer  in  the  field  of  steam  generation  for 
electrical  utilities,  he  attended  Stevens  Preparatory 
School  and  was  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1897  with  the  degree  of  mechanical 


engineer.  Before  his  retirement  in  195  0 he  had  been  for 
a quarter-century  vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering 
for  Combustion  Engineering-Superheater,  Inc.  He  had 
previously  served  the  company  as  chief  engineer  for  10 
years,  and  earlier  had  been  associated  with  American 
Stoker  Co.,  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  and  American  Luxfer 
Prism  Co.  In  1907  he  served  as  instructor  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn.  Author  of  articles  for  Encyclopedia 
Brifannica,  Collier’s  Encyclopedia,  and  other  standard 
works,  he  was  a fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  member  of  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  In  1949  his  alma  mater  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  doctorate  of  engineering. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Ethel  D.  Roberts; 
a son,  John  Van  Brunt,  Jr.,  Wilmington  attorney,  and 
four  grandchildren.  Following  services,  interment  was 
at  Englewood,  N.  J. 

FREDERICK  S.  POLHEMUS 

Frederick  Suydam  Polhemus  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1918,  died  at  the  age  of  66  on  Monday,  June  17,  1963. 
Descended  from  Domine  Johannes  Theodorus  Polhemus, 
a native-born  Hollander  who  came  to  this  country  via 
Brazil  in  16  54,  he  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March 
13,  1897,  a son  of  James  Suydam  Polhemus  and  Ida  Bell 
Wagner.  A retired  New  York  lawyer  and  prominent 
Protestant  layman,  he  attended  Newark  Academy  and 
The  Hill  School,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1920  and  from  Columbia  University  Law' 
School  in  1923.  Independently  engaged  in  law  prac- 
tice from  1926  until  his  retirement  in  1961,  he  had 
been  previously  associated  with  the  firm  of  Barry, 
Wainwright,  Thacher  and  Symmers  here.  During  World 
War  I he  was  with  the  U.S.  Army  chemical  w'arfare 
service,  1918-19.  Formerly  deacon  and  elder  of  the 
North  Reformed  Church  of  Newark,  and  deacon  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton,  he  was  for  30 
years  a trustee  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  Society. 
He  was  a member  of  Delta  Psi,  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal 
fraternity.  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New' 
York,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Huguenot  Society.  Previously  an  officer  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New'  Jersey,  he  w'as  a 
member  of  the  Union  Club,  University  Club,  and  Ivy 
Club  of  Princeton.  His  late  father,  a w'ell  know'n  New' 
York  w'oolen  merchant,  was  the  Holland  Society’s  32nd 
President,  192  5-26,  and  treasurer  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  1920-30.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Olds  Pond; 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Frost,  Jr.,  and  tw'o  grand- 
children. Services  were  held  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  June  20,  with  interment  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Cemetery,  New'ark. 

WILLIAM  E.  COYKENDALL 

William  Ellis  Coykendall  of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  a 
member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New'  York  since 
1924,  died  at  the  age  of  80  on  Friday,  July  26,  1963. 
A descendant  of  Jacob  Luurszen  (van  Kuykendaal)  w'ho 
emigrated  from  Gelderland  province  in  the  Netherlands 
to  New'  Amsterdam  about  1646,  he  w'as  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1882.  Long  active  in 
the  insurance  brokenage  business  here,  he  had  retired 
a number  of  years  ago  as  president  of  S.  A.  Coykendall 
Co.,  90  John  Street,  Manhattan.  A vestryman  of  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Larchmont,  he  w'as  a trustee 
and  past  president  of  the  Larchmont  Manor  Park 
Society.  He  W'as  a member  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  Westchester  Country  Club  and  the  Union  League 
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club  of  New  York.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Georgia  Bell  Van  Santvoord;  a son,  William  E.  Coy- 
kendall,  Jr.;  two  brothers,  Arthur  B.  and  Samuel  A. 
Coykendall;  and  four  grandchildren.  Interment  fol- 
lowed services  held  at  St.  John’s  Church,  July  29. 
EDGAR  B.  VAN  WAGONER 
Edgar  Brundred  Van  Wagoner  of  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1937,  died  at  the  age  of  83  on  Friday,  August  2,  1963. 
Descended  from  Gerrit  Gerritsen  who  in  1660  came  to 
America  from  Wageningen,  the  Netherlands,  he  was 
born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  July  16,  18  80,  son  of  Benjamin 
Brundred  Van  Wagoner  and  Frances  Maria  Hadley. 
An  insurance  executive  for  many  years,  he  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Paterson,  Wyckoff  and  Waldwick, 
and  was  graduated  in  1899  from  Ridgewood  High 
School,  subsequently  completing  business  courses  at 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  here.  In  his  business 
career  spanning  nearly  a helf-century  with  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  he  joined  as  a 
clerk  in  1899,  he  became  department  superintendent 
and  later  assistant  secretary,  a post  he  held  for  20  years 
preceding  retirement  in  1943.  An  Episcopalian,  and 
lifelong  devotee  of  outdoor  sports,  he  served  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  New  York  Life’s  credit 
union,  and  was  a member  of  its  Good  Fellowship  Club. 
In  the  Holland  Society  he  held  many  committee  mem- 
berships, and  during  1949-5  0 was  president  of  the 
Essex  County  Branch.  His  wife,  the  former  Clara  M. 
Van  Brakle,  died  in  1946.  He  is  survived  by  a son, 
Edgar  Dunlap  Van  Wagoner,  and  three  sisters.  Services 
were  held  at  Colonial  Home,  East  Orange,  August  5, 
with  interment  at  Fairmount  Cemetery. 

Judge  EDWARD  A.  CONGER 
Federal  Judge  Edward  Augustus  Conger  of  this  city, 
a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since 
1944,  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  81  on 
Wednesday,  August  7,  1963.  A descendant  of  John 
Conger  who  came  to  this  country  from  England  and 
settled  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1667,  he  was  born  at 
Poughkeepsie,  January  7,  18  82,  son  of  Charles  Edward 
Conger  and  Catherine  Skelly.  Appointed  in  193  8 by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
he  attended  Poughkeepsie  public  schools  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  New  York  Law  School  in  1904,  being 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  Dutchess 
County  assistant  district  attorney  under  John  E.  Mack 
1908-13,  district  attorney  1913-18,  and  city  judge  of 
Poughkeepsie  1918-22.  Resuming  the  private  practice 
of  law  with  John  E.  Mack,  who  later  became  a State 
Supreme  Court  justice,  he  specialized  in  litigation  and 
Surrogate’s  Court  matters  until  elevated  to  the  bench. 
He  retired  from  regular  active  judicial  service  in  19  54 
when  designated  a Senior  Judge  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  Formerly  president  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Bar  Association,  trustee  of  Barnard 
Library  and  St.  Francis  Hospital,  he  was  a director  of 
the  Community  Chest  and  vice-president  of  the  Cardi- 
nal’s Lay  Committee  for  Boy  Scouts.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Elks,  and  the  Dutchess  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Whalen,  died  in  19  5 3. 
He  is  survived  by  a son,  Edward  J.  Conger,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society;  two  daughters;  a sister,  and  20 
grandchildren.  Interment  followed  the  high  requiem 
mass  celebrated  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Poughkeepsie, 
August  10. 


GEORGE  E.  ROOSEVELT 

George  Emlen  Roosevelt  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1948, 
died  at  the  age  of  75  at  his  home,  "Gracewood,”  on 
Tuesday,  September  3,  1963.  A descendant  of  Claes 
Martenszen  van  Rosevelt  who  came  from  Holland  to 
New  Amsterdam  before  1649,  he  was  born  in  New 
York  City  on  October  13,  1887,  son  of  William  Emlen 
Roosevelt  and  Christine  Griffin  Kean.  Investment 
banker,  yachtsman,  mathematician,  educator  and  soldier, 
he  was  graduated  from  St.  Marks  School  in  1905  and, 
with  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors,  from 
Harvard  in  1909.  Senior  partner  in  Roosevelt  & Son, 
investment  banking  house  founded  in  1797,  he  became 
a leading  figure  in  railroad  finance  during  his  54  years 
with  the  firm.  As  a yachtsman  he  won  prizes  with  his 
60-foot  schooner  Mistress  in  the  Transatlantic,  Bermuda, 
Fastnet  and  other  races,  and  was  commodore  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  Seawanahka  Yacht  Club  and 
the  Cruising  Club  of  America,  besides  serving  as  an 
officer  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  as  secretary  of  the  North  American  Yacht 
Racing  Union.  America’s  Cup  committeeman  19  59-63, 
he  was  a member  of  the  syndicate  backing  the  yacht 
Rainboiv  which  in  1934  defeated  T.  O.  M.  Sopwith’s 
Endeavour.  An  expert  bridge  player  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Marshall  Chess  Club,  he  was  an  outstanding 
mathematician  in  whose  honor  Harvard  University 
dedicated  the  George  Emlen  Roosvelt  Mathematical 
Center  in  19  59.  He  was  a member  of  the  Harvard 
Mathematical  Society,  and  during  World  War  II  con- 
tributed important  technical  advances  used  by  the 
armed  forces.  Since  1931  a member  of  New  York 
University’s  board  of  trustees,  and  from  19  51  its  chair- 
man, he  was  also  president  of  the  board  of  Chapin 
School  here.  In  1916  he  served  on  the  Mexican  border, 
and  after  this  country’s  entry  into  World  War  I was 
a major  with  the  27th  Infantry  Division  in  France, 
subsequently  graduating  from  the  Army  General  Staff 
College  and  serving  as  the  82nd  Division’s  chief  of  staff 
in  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Chairman  of  the  In- 
vestors Management  Co.,  and  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Co.,  he  was  first  vice- 
president,  trustee  and  executive  committee  chairman 
of  the  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
president  of  Broadway  Improvement  Co.,  trustee  of  the 
New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  director 
of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road,  which  in  19  52,  with  Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  he  had 
been  named  by  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  to  re- 
organize. He  was  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  treasurer  and  senior  warden 
of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  here.  During  the  "Bull 
Moose”  campaign  of  1912  he  served  as  secretary  to  his 
cousin,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  also  a cousin  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  His  late  father  was 
a Holland  Society  member.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Mildred  Cobb  Rich;  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Kent;  two  sons,  George  E.,  Jr.,  and  Julian 
K.  Roosevelt,  both  life  members  of  the  Society;  a 
brother,  John  K.  Roosevelt;  two  stepsons;  eight  grand- 
children and  eight  step-grandchildren.  Services  were 
held  in  St.  James  Church,  September  5. 


(Obituaries  of  Jacob  Wyckoff,  Stanley  C.  Newkirk, 
Lt.  Col.  Charles  O.  Van  Der  Voort,  U.S. A.  (Ret.), 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Sr.,  and  Donald  K.  Vanneman 
will  appear  in  the  January  issue.) 
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the  memory,  foster  and  promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  Dutch 
ancestors  of  its  members;  to  maintain  a library  relating  to  the  Dutch  in 
America;  and  to  prepare  papers,  essays,  books,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  genealogy  of  the  Dutch  in  America. 

The  Society  is  principally  comprised  of  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line 
of  residents  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  America  prior  to  or  during  the  year  1675. 
Imiuiries  respecting  the  several  criteria  for  mend)ership  are  invited. 

De  Halve  Maen,  published  quarterly  by  the  Society  in  April,  July, 
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Communications  to  the  editor  shouhl  be  directed  to  the  .Society’s  address.  122 
East  58th  Street,  New  ATrk  22,  telephone  PEaza  8-1675. 


Editor’s  Corner 

Even  now,  two  months  afterward,  and 
quite  independent  of  party  affiliations,  there 
is  an  immediacy  to  the  sense  of  loss  and  sad- 
ness at  the  death  of  President  Kennedy.  In 
war  and  peace  a man  of  remarkable  quali- 
ties, he  was  historically-minded  to  an  excep- 
tional degree,  as  witness  his  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning Profiles  in  Courage  (Harper,  195  6) 
and  the  perceptive  foreword  he  wrote  for 
The  Neu  World  (Vol.  I of  American  Her- 
itage series,  1963).  That  his  successor, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  likewise  possesses  strong 
interest  in  history  is  evident  from  addresses 
he  delivered  recently  in  the  Netherlands  (see 
Page  3 ) . For  news  clippings  and  materials 
on  Mr.  Johnson’s  speeches  we  are  indebted 
to  the  U.S.  Information  Service  and  the 
Algemeen  Handelsblad  of  Amsterdam. 

New  Jersey’s  advance  planning  for  this, 
the  3 00th  anniversary  of  its  founding  as  an 
English  colony,  has  been  a model  of  system- 
atic preparation.  We  salute  the  State  on  the 
great  record  of  its  people,  purpose  and  prog- 
ress, 1664-1964,  and  commend  the  Tercen- 
tenary Commission  for  its  work. 

Just  as  this  issue  went  to  press  we  were 
delighted  to  receive  from  Miss  Martha 
Eerdmans,  of  Leeuwarden,  an  article  entitled 
"lets  over  de  Nederlandse  achtergrond  van 
Pieter  Stuyvesant,”  which  is  roughly  trans- 
lated "Notes  on  the  Dutch  Background  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant.”  Prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Archivist  for  Friesland  Prov- 
ince, this  study  is  to  be  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  April  number.  Miss  Eerdmans, 
an  able  historian  in  her  own  right,  is  known 
for  her  excellent  book  on  Stuyvesant  (a 
native  of  Friesland),  copies  of  which  she 
graciously  presented  to  the  Society  members 
visiting  Leeuwarden  last  May.  Related  to 
this  development  is  the  fact  that  de  Halve 
Maen  articles  by  two  members  were  re- 
printed last  year  in  Delta  Magazine,  the 
admirable  English-language  quarterly  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam.  These  were  "The 
Heritage  of  New  Netherland,”  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Howard  G.  Hageman  (in  the  Spring  issue), 
and  Trustee  Frederick  Bogert’s  book  review 
of  Maud  Esther  Dilliard’s  "Album  of  New 
Netherland”  (Summer  issue) . 

“Highlights  and  footnotes”  about  the 
Society’s  tour  of  the  Netherlands  last  Spring, 
set  out  on  Page  5,  will  perhaps  stimulate 
other  participants  to  send  in  notes  of  their 
experiences  while  abroad.  We  cordially  invite 
like  contributions  for  future  publication. 

Cordial  greetings  are  extended  to  the 
Bevier  Famih'  Association,  founded  last  Fall 
in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Allen  U. 
Bevier  of  Baltimore  is  president  and  Kenneth 
E.  Hasbrotick  genealogist.  The  group  will, 
we  trust,  meet  with  every  success  in  develop- 
ing detailed  information  about  this  noted 
Huguenot  family  in  America  which,  with 
the  surname  now  variously  spelled  (Bevier, 
Bovier,  Botivier),  began  when  Eouis  BeVier 
settled  at  New  Paltz  in  1674. 
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Award  Medal  to  Rehabilitation 
Leader  at  79th  Annual  Banquet 

Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.,  who  is  world-renowned  for 
his  distinguished  achievements  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation,  received  the  Holland  Society’s  Gold  Medal 
at  the  79th  annual  banquet  held  at  The  Biltmore  here 
Friday,  November  8.  President  Vreeland,  who  presided, 
conferred  the  award.  Present  for  the  occasion  and  to 
hear  Dr.  Rusk’s  acceptance  address,  during  which  he 
paid  tribute  to  his  Dutch  colleagues,  was  a noteworthy 
gathering  of  members,  their  ladies  and  guests,  besides 
representatives  of  the  Netherlands  government  and  of 
New  York’s  leading  patriotic  and  historical  societies. 

After  the  reception,  which  featured  a display  of 
photos  taken  by  Trustee  Vanderbeek  during  the  Society’s 
visit  to  Holland  last  Spring,  President  Vreeland  and 
Dr.  Rusk  led  the  procession  of  honor  guests  into  the 
grand  ballroom  where  the  dinner  took  place.  Burgher 
Guardsmen  under  direction  of  Captain  Van  Pelt  formed 
an  honor  guard  for  the  grand  march,  and  when  the 
audience  had  assembled  presented  Colors  and  paraded 
the  beaver.  Dornine  Palen  offered  the  invocation.  Dur- 
ing dinner  Guard  members  paraded  the  hiifspof  and 
distributed  pipes,  cigars  and  Delft-made  souvenir  vases. 

The  award  to  Dr.  Rusk,  founder-director  of  the 
N.Y.U. -Bellevue  Medical  Center’s  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  here,  marked  the  second 
time  the  Society  has  honored  a physician  identified  with 
restoring  disabled  persons  to  active  life.  In  1916  the 
Gold  Medal  went  to  the  eminent  Henry  H.  Kessler, 
M.D.,  who  is  a board  member  of  the  World  Rehabilita- 
tion Fund  headed  by  Dr.  Rusk.  Trustee  Tappen’s  in- 
troductory remarks  preceded  the  Medalist’s  warmly 
applauded  address. 

Another  event  which  delighted  the  audience  was 
bestowal  of  the  5 0-Year  Emblem  upon  George  Van 
Santvoord  of  Bennington,  Vt.  Greeted  with  like  en- 
thusiasm was  the  introduction  of  Jhr.  D.  G.  van  Tey- 
lingen,  KLM  official  esteemed  for  his  efforts  in  aid  of 
the  recent  “Meeting  in  Holland,”  and  the  presentation 
commemorating  that  successful  overseas  venture,  of  a 
beautifully  designed  example  of  Dutch  tile-work  to  the 
Society,  by  a representative  of  the  Netherlands  National 
Tourist  Office. 

Responding  to  the  traditional  toast,  “The  Netherlands 
and  her  Gracious  Queen,”  Consul  General  B.  J.  Slingen- 
berg  spoke  on  the  ties  of  friendship  linking  his  home- 
land and  the  United  States,  based  upon  a community 
of  interest  that  is  centuries-old.  The  special  attach- 


MID-W  INTER  DINNER  MEETING  WILL 
TAKE  PLACE  AT  UNION  CLUB  FEB.  3 

The  sixth  annual  Mid-Winter  dinner  meeting,  an  in- 
formal occasion  to  which  members  and  male  guests  are 
cordially  bid,  will  be  held  at  the  Union  Club  here  Mon- 
day evening,  February  3.  President  Vreeland  is  to  pre- 
side. Highlighting  the  colorful  and  invariably  congenial 
proceedings  will  be  the  award  of  the  Society’s  distin- 
guished service  citation  and  an  address  by  the  prominent 
member  upon  whom  it  is  conferred. 

Society  members  cited  at  this  gathering  in  earlier 
years  are  Tracy  C.  Voorhees  ( 1959),  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  Gen  Cortlandt  V.  R.  Schuyler, 
U.S.A.,  Ret.  ( 1960),  former  Chief  of  Staff  at  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe;  Dr.  Stanley  K. 
Hornbeck  (1961),  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
1944-47;  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  R.  Palen  ( 1962),  Dornine  of 
the  Society;  and  George  Van  Santvoord  ( 1963  ),  Hotch- 
kiss School  headmaster  1926-5  5. 


Trustees  Hold  Quarterly  Meeting 

Deep  regret  for  the  untimely  passing  of  President 
Kennedy  was  voiced  at  the  board  meeting  held  with 
Mr.  Vreeland  presiding  in  the  Union  Club  here  Thurs- 
day, December  12.  After  messages  had  been  read  ex- 
pressing sorrow  at  the  tragedy  in  Dallas  November  22, 
the  trustees  rose  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late 
President  and  remained  standing  for  the  necrology  and 
a minute  of  silent  prayer. 

In  their  business  session  the  board  discussed  ways  of 
improving  attendance  at  Society  functions  and  of  gain- 
ing members.  Several  developments  from  last  Spring’s 
“Meeting  in  Holland”  were  noted,  as  well  as  current 
accessions  to  the  library.  The  trustees  also  accepted 
reports  by  officers  and  committee  chairmen,  named 
Frederick  W.  Bogert  to  the  board,  and  elected  four  new 
members. 

Reviewing  results  of  the  recent  Banquet,  Trustee  \Gn 
Siclen  said  his  committee  was  gratified  with  the  attend- 
ance of  members  living  in  places  distant  from  New 
York.  For  its  continued  success  in  future,  however, 
greater  representation  from  the  metropolitan  area  will 
be  important.  The  Banquet  chairman  urged  the  presi- 
dents of  Branches  in  and  near  New  York  City,  when 
planning  ahead  for  this  year’s  dinner,  next  November 
13,  to  make  concerted  efforts  to  assure  sizeable  delega- 
tions from  their  areas. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  membership. 
Trustee  Van  Pelt  stated  that  his  group  had  met  to  discuss 
{Continued  on  Page  2) 


PRESENTATION  OF  MEDAL  AT  BANQUET 


Howard  .1.  Rusk,  M.D.  (left),  being  awarded  the  Society’s 
medallion  by  President  Vreeland  at  79th  annual  dinner. 


ment  Society  members  feel  toward  America’s  Dutch 
heritage  was  plainly  heightened  for  those  who  recently 
toured  the  Netherlands.  The  visitors  made  a notable 
impression  in  Holland,  too,  he  said,  from  their  keen 
interest  in  the  country  and  uncommon  knowledge  of  its 
history. 

In  his  address  as  Medalist,  Dr.  Rusk  said  the  re- 
markable results  being  obtained  in  rehabilitation  on  a 
world-wide  scale  are  in  large  measure  attributable  to 
highly  competent  doctors  and  nurses,  Netherlanders 
among  them,  who  have  become  dedicated  to  the  cause. 
He  referred  to  Dr.  Cornelius  W.  de  Ruijter,  Noordwyk- 
born  graduate  of  Leyden  who  last  June  was  elected 
president  of  the  International  Society  for  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Disabled.  Dr.  de  Ruijter,  aided  by  his  wife,  a 
nurse,  has  established  a growing  medical  center  in  north- 
east Brazil. 

Other  Hollanders  cited  for  their  specialized  skills  were 
Dr.  Klaas  Smidt  and  Nurse  Geliik.  Early  in  his  career 
a physical  therapist  and  student  of  medicine  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  Dr.  Smidt,  who  with  his  wife 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  during  World 
War  II,  completed  his  medical  education  at  Leyden  and 
took  postgraduate  training  at  the  Institute  here.  In  a 
Dutch  military  hospital  shortly  after  the  war.  Nurse 
Trudy  Vis  met  Hcnk  Geltik,  paraplegic  veteran  of  the 
Dutch  underground  and  later  they  were  married  while 
he  was  a patient  and  she  a trainee  at  the  Institute. 
Now  widowed,  she  has  devotcl  her  life  to  rehabilitation 
work. 

The  women’s  committee  which  aided  Banquet  com- 
mitteemen in  making  dinner  arrangements  included  Mrs. 
Gano  R.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Adrian  T.  Bogart,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Albert 
O.  Bogert,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Vanderbeck,  Mrs.  John  H.  Vander- 
veer,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Van  der  Veer,  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Van 
Horn,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Van  Ness,  and  Mrs.  Kendrick 
Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  chairman.  Two  members’  children, 
dressed  in  traditional  Dutch  costume,  acted  as  banquet 
aides:  Carolyn  P.  Van  Pelt,  10,  daughter  of  Trustee  and 
Mrs.  Van  Pelt;  and  John  H.  Vanderveer  111,  nine,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Vanderveer. 


APRIL  ISSUE  TO  FEATURE  PHOTOS  OF  HQ. 

Pictures  of  the  Society’s  attractive  new  headquarters 
are  to  be  published  in  the  April  de  Halve  Maen.  While 
physical  arrangement  of  the  three-room  suite  has  been 
essentially  complete  for  some  time,  it  was  felt  that  vari- 
ous accessions  still  being  received  should  be  placed 
before  photos  are  taken  for  publication. 


TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

a program  for  attracting  new  members  and  would  meet 
again  in  January.  With  publication  planned  for  the 
recently  re-written  aims  and  purposes  brochure,  and  re- 
vision of  several  forms,  the  committee’s  work  is  making 
smooth  progress.  As  Captain  of  the  Burgher  Guard, 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  also  reported  on  the  excellent  Banquet 
attendance  by  Guard  members. 

The  trustees  examined  with  close  interest  the  replica 
of  an  historic  medal  presented  to  President  Vreeland  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Lindhorst  Homan,  Queen’s  Commissioner  of 
Friesland  province,  at  the  reception  given  Holland 
Society  members  in  the  Statenzaal  at  Leeuwarden  last 
May  6.  Trustee  Amerman  pointed  out  that  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lindhorst  Homan  and  Miss  Martha 
Eerdmans,  Leeuwarden  historian,  an  article  was  being 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  magazine. 

Among  books  recently  placed  in  the  library  are  two 
written  by  Society  members.  Trustee  Goelet  reported. 
These  include  a two-volume  genealogical  study  entitled 
"The  Zabriskie  Family,”  by  George  O.  Zabriskie;  and  a 
supplement  to  an  already-published  work,  "''X’yck  bij 
Duurstede,”  by  Philip  Van  Wyck.  Reviews  of  both 
publications  are  soon  to  appear  in  de  Halve  Mae/i. 

To  complete  the  unexpired  term  as  trustee  of  the  late 
Donald  K.  Vanneman,  the  board  unanimously  elected 
Frederick  W.  Bogert  of  Paramus,  N.  J.  Member  of  the 
committee  on  genealogy,  secretary  of  Old  Bergen  Branch 
and  a former  Burgher  Guard  officer,  Mr.  Bogert  fre- 
quently contributes  to  de  Halve  Maen.  During  1961-63 
he  headed  the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society. 

Secretary  Van  Sinderen  stated  that  the  new  executive 
secretary,  Mrs.  Bailey,  had  made  notable  progress  in 
reorganizing  the  Society’s  files  and  record-keeping 
methods. 

Nominating  committee  personnel  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Vreeland  to  present  a slate  of  officers  and  trustees 
for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  board.  Those  named  to  the  committee 
are  LaRoy  Roome,  William  F.  Van  Tassel,  Trustees 
Cornell  and  Vanderbeek,  and  former  President  Van  der 
Veer,  chairman. 

Banquet  souvenirs  left  over  from  last  November’s 
dinner  are  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  membership  at  cost. 
The  little  blue-and-white  vases,  made  specially  in  Delft 
for  the  Society,  will  sell  at  $1.50  each,  wrapping  and 
postage  included. 

Booklet  publication  of  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
Society’s  objectives  in  relation  to  its  accomplishments 
since  1 8 8 5 and  to  its  present  program  was  referred  to 
committee.  After  acting  to  admit  new  members  and 
upon  other  committee  reports  the  board  adjourned. 

Colonel  Lydecker  of  the  genealogy  committee  pre- 
sented the  names  of  four  candidates  for  membership 
and  declared  their  papers  duh'  verified,  whereupon  the 
trustees  cordiallv  elected  those  whose  names  follow. 

Dr.  HUDSON  HO.\GL.AND,  Southborough,  Mass. 

H.\RRY  SCH.\EFER  SCHANCK.  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

CH.ARLES  CLFA’ELAND  \’AN  DE  MARK,  Ames,  Kansas 
ALEX,-\NDER  T.  VAN  RENSSELAER.  Silvermine,  Conn. 


Branch  Meetings; 

CONSUL  SPEAKS  AT  ULSTER.— B.  J.  Slingen- 
berg,  Netherlands  Consul  General  in  New  York,  spoke 
before  a record  gathering  of  78  members  and  guests  at 
the  annual  Fall  dinner  meeting  at  Williams  Lake  Hotel, 
Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  November  16.  Among 
those  introduced.  Trustee  Van  Pelt  brought  greetings 
from  the  parent  organization  and  described  the  recent 
relocation  of  Society  headquarters  in  New  York.  Branch 
President  Virgil  B.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  presided. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Slingenberg  discussed  the  historic 
bonds  linking  Holland  Society  members  and  his  home- 
land. To  renew  ancestral  ties  by  visiting  Dutch  towns 
and  cities  as  the  Society’s  travel  group  did  while  abroad 
last  Spring,  illumines  the  past  in  memorable  ways.  For 
those  who  took  part,  Americans  and  Hollanders,  too, 
the  visit  also  was  highly  successful  in  providing  personal 
acquaintance  and  experience  to  be  prized  for  years  to 
come,  he  said. 

Others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  V.  Ackerman, 
Peter  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Crispell,  E.  P.  Dema- 
rest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  E.  Demarest,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Denton,  Mrs.  V.  B.  DeWitt,  C.  C.  DuMond,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  DuMond,  Jr.,  Harry  Elmendorf,  Miss 
Nellie  Elmendorf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Elting,  Alfred 
Hasbrouck,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hasbrouck, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  E.  Hasbrouck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hasbrouck,  Gen. 
and  Mrs.  S.  V.  Hasbrouck,  USA  (Ret.),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Heidgerd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Hoornbeek. 

Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Houghtaling,  Jr.,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harri  Janssen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  LeEever,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jay  LeFevre,  J.  H.  LeFevre,  L.  D.  Lefevre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Lent,  Mrs.  Jesse  Maxon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  McClure,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
McKinney,  William  Montgomery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Najork,  Trustee  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Osterhoudt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  T.  Ostrander,  Dutchess  County  Branch  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Polhemus,  Mrs.  Ruth  Reis,  Mme. 
B.  J.  Slingenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Van  Benschoten, 
Jr.,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Van  Derpool,  Mrs.  Kendrick 
Van  Pelt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Van  Wagenen, 
Frederick  Wandall,  Rev.  Frederick  Wandall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Wood. 

AMERMAN  ADDRESSES  MID- WEST.— "The 
History  and  Mission  of  the  Holland  Society”  was  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  de  Halve  Maen  editor  Richard  H. 
Amerman  at  a Branch  dinner  meeting  held  in  the 
Millionaires  Club,  Chicago,  111.,  Saturday,  November  23. 
Elmer  B.  Vliet,  who  presided,  spoke  of  the  profound 
shock  and  sorrow  all  felt  at  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy  the  day  before.  He  reviewed  the  series  of 
recent  Mid-West  activities  and  introduced  Frederick  N. 
Zabriskie,  Branch  vice-president  and  dinner  chairman, 
who  presented  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Amerman  complimented  the  group  on  being  so 
widely  represented  in  last  Spring’s  "Meeting  in  Hol- 
land,” and  for  their  fine  record  in  support  of  Mid-West 
and  parent  Society  programs  since  Branch  founding  in 
19  54.  To  describe  the  Society’s  78 -year  corporate 
history  from  its  founding  in  1885  under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst  would,  he  said,  help 
produce  better  understanding  of  its  work  and  promote 
even  closer  relations  with  headquarters. 

No  doubt  exists  of  the  founders’  intense  interest  in 
little  Holland’s  mighty  contribution  to  western  civiliza- 


tion and  to  American  history.  Through  the  Society 
their  purpose  was  towards  establishing  a more  accurate 
historical  record  of  the  colonial  Dutch  in  America.  This 
record  then,  and  even  now,  suffered  from  wide  mis- 
reading of  Washington  Irving’s  satirical  tales  as  history 
and  from  misunderstandings  or  omissions  in  part  at- 
tributable to  historians’  general  unfamiliarity  with 
Dutch  history  and  language. 

Gaining  a large  and  influential  membership  from  the 
start,  and  soon  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  social 
functions,  the  Society  gradually  assembled  an  outstand- 
ing library.  In  addition  it  began  publishing  the  Year 
Book  series.  Collections  and  other  works  notable  for 
scholarly  treatment  of  original  source  materials.  Through 
the  consistently  high  quality  of  its  membership,  now 
nationwide  rather  than  Manhattan-based,  this  effort 
continues  with  unabated  zest,  Mr.  Amerman  said. 

Another  honored  guest  was  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale, 
cf  the  Potomac  Branch,  who  spoke  on  the  proposal  to 
move  and  restore  the  historic  building  which  houses  the 
Town  Hall  of  Vlissingen  (Flushing)  in  Holland. 
Others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  B.  Cregier, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Deyoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  W. 
Dutcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Hardenbergh,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Heyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erancis  R.  Schanck, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Vandenburgh,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Vandenburgh  III,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Walter  Van  Epps,  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Vliet,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  N.  Zabriskie. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  DINNER  AT  UNION.— In 

celebration  of  St.  Nicholas  Day,  for  centuries  Hol- 
land’s most  popular  holiday,  the  annual  Branch  dinner 
was  held  at  Winfield  Scott  Hotel,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Eri- 
day,  December  6.  Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  presided.  Besides 
{Continiu'd  on  Page  8) 


L.B.J.  Affirms  Ties  With  Dutch 

In  speeches  that  highlighted  his  three-day  official  visit 
to  the  Netherlands  last  November,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
cited  the  strength  brought  to  America  by  the  pioneer 
Dutch  as  he  stressed  the  friendship  and  goodwill  that 
have  linked  the  two  countries  ever  since.  Besides  dining 
with  Queen  Juliana  at  Soestdijk  Palace,  the  then  Vice 
President  spoke  before  the  Nederland  Amerika  Instituut 
banquet  at  the  Rotterdam-Hilton  November  5,  and  two 
days  later  in  opening  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Exhibition  in  Amsterdam. 

During  his  Rotterdam  address  Mr.  Johnson  said: 
"Por  Americans  and  the  Dutch  the  North  Atlantic  has 
always  been  more  a canal  uniting  us  than  an  ocean 
separating  us.  Dutch  settlers  brought  us  strength  when 
we  were  young.  American  strength  returned  in  this 
century  to  help  restore  Dutch  freedom  when  it  was 
oppressed.”  General  theme  of  his  speech  was  the  need 
for  a more  liberalized  system  of  international  trade  and 
agriculture. 

On  opening  the  food  and  agriculture  show  in  Amster- 
dam, which  in  its  16-day  run  attracted  more  than 
13  5,000  visitors,  Mr.  Johnson  described  the  ties  between 
America  and  Holland  as  "old  and  close.”  He  pointed 
out  that  New  York  City  began  as  a Dutch  settlement 
on  Manhattan  Island  3 37  years  ago.  Probably  the  Dutch 
people  like  America  somewhat  better  than  in  the  early 
days  of  New  Netherland,  he  said,  when  Dutch  settlers 
petitioned  for  a school  so  that  the  youth  "in  so  wild  a 
country”  could  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  also  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord. 


[3] 


HERE  AND  THERE 

Edward  D.  DeLamater,  M.D.,  is  associated  with 
the  New  York  Medical  College  as  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  microbiology. 

P.  Raymond  Haulenbeek  has  been  elected  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  University 
Medical  Center. 

Frederick  W.  Bogert  since  January  1 has  been  asso- 
ciated as  copywriter  with  Riedl  & Freede,  Inc.,  adver- 
tising agency,  of  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Edward  M.  Van  Winkle,  general  manager  of  Magnus 
Metal  division  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  has  been  elected 
a vice-president  of  the  company. 

Charles  Zabriskie,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  retired  last 
month  as  assistant  vice-president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bank  & Trust  Company  in  Paterson. 

Arthur  D.  Van  Winkle  and  Mrs.  Van  Winkle 
are  grandparents  of  Scott  Mathew  Cunningham,  born  to 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Joan  Cunningham,  wife  of  Lt. 

(j.g.)  David  F.  Cunningham  USCG,  at  Cape  Cod 
Hospital,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  last  February  8. 

Douglas  M.  Van  Riper  is  president  of  the  Man- 
hasset,  L.  I.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  gave  a 
luncheon  honoring  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road’s  popular 
local  ticket  clerk  as  part  of  a celebration  that  marked 
the  opening  of  a completely  renovated  railroad  station 
there  October  7. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  G.  Hageman  writes  a column 
published  weekly  in  The  Church  Herald,  official  organ 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  whose  general 
synod  he  headed  during  19  59-60. 

Julian  K.  Roosevelt  is  on  the  Olympic  Games  selec- 
tion committee  which  will  name  the  skippers  of  various 
classes  of  sailing  craft  to  represent  this  country  in  the 
Olympiad  to  be  held  in  Japan  this  summer. 

Philip  F.  Swart,  vice-president  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  is  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  banking  technique  and  practice  for 
the  United  States  Council,  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Robert  H.  Hicks,  New  York  lawyer  who  headed 
the  FBI  Academy  at  Quantico,  Va.,  from  1939  to  1943, 
recently  retired  after  many  years  in  government  service, 
and  is  now  residing  in  Cannes,  France. 

Arthur  R.  Smock,  Jr.,  director  of  market  research 
for  Trans  World  Airlines,  discussed  the  promise  and 
problems  of  supersonic  aircraft  in  his  address  before  the 
3 3rd  annual  World  Congress  of  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents  held  at  Mexico  City  in  October. 

Dr.  George  J.  Deyo  was  recently  re-elected  treas- 
urer of  the  New  Jersey  Coalition,  a group  which  co- 
ordinates the  efforts  of  patriotic,  civic  and  fraternal 
societies  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  principles  of 
America’s  heritage  of  freedom. 

Charles  A.  Van  Winkle  was  chairman  of  the  hon- 
orary committee,  and  Robert  Van  Winkle  a mem- 
ber of  the  special  committee  which  planned  last  Fall’s 
program  of  events,  including  the  anniversary  dinner 
November  1 with  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  as  the  princi- 
pal speaker,  that  commemorated  the  centennial  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Clayton  Hoagland  and  Mrs.  Hoagland  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Priscilla 
Jane  Hoagland,  to  John  A.  Costello  of  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Both  Miss  Hoagland  and  Mr.  Costello  are  with  the 
English  Department  of  Washington  Square  College, 

New  York  University. 


WITH  MEMBERS 

David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr.,  a trustee  of  the  Society 
during  1946-5  8 and  formerly  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Senate  and  acting  governor  of  the  State,  in 
November  was  presented  with  the  Most  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Horace 
Mann  School. 

Richard  H.  Amerman  spoke  on  the  "Jersey  Blues,” 
a celebrated  military  unit  of  colonial  times  whose  name 
is  carried  on  by  the  5 0th  Armored  Division,  New  Jersey 
National  Guard,  before  the  semi-annual  court  of  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
University  Club  here  December  7. 

Robert  L.  Smock  organized  and  led  the  historically- 
minded  group  of  70  men  who  on  Christmas  Night  re- 
traced on  foot  the  nine-mile  route  of  march  Washing- 
ton’s army  took  from  McConkey’s  Ferry  to  Trenton 
where,  187  years  before,  was  fought  the  battle  which 
saved  the  cause  of  American  independence. 

William  L.  Vroom,  M.D.,  96,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association’s  oldest  member,  was  one  of  several 
eminent  physicians  who  conducted  a panel  discussion 
of  medical  practice  and  practitioners  in  colonial  New 
Jersey  before  the  Paramus  Historical  & Preservation 
Society  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  October  2 5. 

Dr.  John  H.  Van  Vleck,  Hollis  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard,  and  since 
19  51  the  university’s  dean  of  applied  sciences,  last 
month  at  Cleveland  received  the  first  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  Albert  A.  Michelson  Award  for  his  re- 
searches in  magnetism  that  have  led  to  important  scien- 
tific and  engineering  developments. 

Benjamin  F.  Vander  Poel  and  Mrs.  Vander  Poel 
are  parents  of  Lt.  Halstead  S.  Vander  Poel  USAF,  who 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Susan  Ann  Crowley 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  here  September 
17.  The  bride,  an  alumna  of  Finch  College,  is  a daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Crowley.  The  bridegroom, 
Babson  Institute  graduate,  is  stationed  at  Abilene,  Tex. 

James  E.  Dingman,  executive  vice-president  of 
American  Telephone  8c  Telegraph  Co.,  advised  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation  last  month  that  the 
company  regarded  cable  and  satellite  communications 
as  necessary  both  to  handle  the  rapid  increase  in  trans- 
ocean traffic  and  to  provide  the  diversity  of  transmission 
media  requisite  for  national  security  and  day-to-day 
service  integrity. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Collier,  eminent  legal  scholar  and 
professor  of  law  at  George  Washington  University  1920- 
5 7,  during  his  service  this  academic  year  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Law  is 
teaching  legal  philosophy,  admiralty  and  constitutional 
law. 

Baltiis  B.  Van  Kleeck,  president  of  Poughkeepsie 
Savings  Bank,  heads  the  Dutchess  County  Historical 
Society  whose  latest  Yearbook  reprints  the  1937  article 
by  the  late  Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds  on  the  founding 
of  Poughkeepsie  by  an  earlier  Baltus  Barentszen  Van 
Kleeck,  and  Hendrick  Jans  Ostrom,  in  1687. 

John  J.  McCloy,  Medalist  of  the  Society  in  195  5, 
was  on  November  29  named  to  the  seven-man  Presi- 
dential investigative  commission  headed  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  study  and 
report  upon  all  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
November  22,  and  the  murder  in  city  jail  two  days 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


THE  ’63  “MEETING  IN  HOLLAND”  GROUP  AT  DELFT 


I’hoto  v.d.  Reijken,  Koornmarkt  72,  Delft 


Photo  taken  in  afternoon  of  last  May  2 shows  about  110  mem- 
bers of  Society’s  travel  party  (camera  missed  several  at  extreme 
right)  in  front  of  Delft’s  famous  Prinsenhof,  or  Prince's  Court. 
Once  the  residence  of  William  the  Silent  (1533-1584),  Holland’s 
patriot  leader  in  war  for  freedom  from  then  mighty  Hapsburg 
Spain,  and  scene  of  his  assassination  July  10,  1584,  this  14th 
century  structure  is  now  a national  museum.  After  guided  tour 
of  the  Prinsenhof,  at  left  rear  in  photo,  group  members  saw 


royal  mausoleums  and  the  memorial  of  Hugo  Grotius  in  ISth 
century  Nieuwe  Kerk  nearby.  Standing  in  front  row  above, 
and  slightly  to  left,  is  President  Vreeland  wearing  Society’s 
“Beggers  Medal"  insignia.  The  party  which  had  toured  Leyden 
and  The  Hague  that  day,  visited  the  Delft  town  hall  and  Royal 
Delftware  manufactory,  or  ‘‘De  Porceleyne  Fles,’’  before  re- 
entering chartered  buses  for  transportation  back  to  group  head- 
quarters in  the  Amsterdam-Hilton  early  in  the  evening. 


Ex-Envoy  to  Aid  Vlissingen  F und 

To  preserve  a striking  example  of  18th  century  Dutch 
architecture  from  demolition  when  a new  St  ad  huh  re- 
places it  in  Vlissingen  (Flushing),  the  Netherlands,  the 
"Vlissingen  Fund”  was  recently  incorporated  under 
District  of  Columbia  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise  money 
in  order  to  remove  and  restore  the  old  Townhall  intact 
on  a nearby  site.  Philip  Young,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands  and  now  president  of  the  U.S. 
Council,  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of 
the  Netherland-America  Foundation,  is  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Fund. 

With  many  contributions  expected  to  come  from 
American  firms  active  in  the  Netherlands,  donations, 
which  are  tax-deductible,  are  especially  desired  from 
persons  of  Dutch  ancestry.  Burgomaster  Kolff,  v/ho 
gave  a municipal  reception  for  Society  members  in  the 
old  Townhall  last  May  7,  has  announced  that  2 5 in- 
dividual contributors  will  be  invited  to  visit  Flushing 
as  guests  of  the  city  this  Spring.  In  addition  a room  in 
the  spacious  building  is  to  be  named  the  Dutch  American 
Room,  and  a bronze  plaque  affixed  with  the  name  cf 
each  donor  duly  inscribed. 

The  old  Stadhuis,  built  in  173  3 by  Anthonie  Pieter 
van  Dishoeck,  became  municipal  property  by  gift  of 
King  William  I in  1818.  When  relocated  it  is  to  house 
a museum,  library,  lecture  hall,  school  of  design,  and 
temporary  expositions.  Literature  describing  the  project 
mailed  this  month.  Flolland  Society  members  identified 
with  the  Fund  are  FJoward  C.  Van  Arsdale,  president; 
Bruce  S.  Cornell,  vice-president;  Ralph  L.  DeGroff, 
treasurer;  Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  secretary  and  general 
counsel;  and  as  trustees  Richard  FI.  Amerman,  Schuyler 
J.  Bergen,  J.  Cornell  Schenck,  Louis  B.  Vreeland,  and 
Charles  S.  Zabriskie. 


"Highlights  and  footnotes”  for  our  visit  to  the 
Netherlands  last  April  28-May  20  arc  sunnnarized  as 
follows: 

It  took  a few  days  for  everybody  to  become  ac- 
quainted. Illustrating  this  and  the  remark  often  made 
by  our  Dutch  hosts,  that  so  many  members  looked  like 
Dutchmen,  is  the  incident  reported  by  Schuyler  Bergen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  reception  at  Rotterdam  one  of 
our  party  came  up  and  thanked  him  politely  for  the 
delightful  party.  To  which  the  genial  Schuyler,  Society 
trustee  and  a member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, replied  with  equal  politeness:  "Come  again,  any 
time.” 

In  a new  Mercedes-Benz  sedan  they  bought  in  Amster- 
dam the  Frank  B.  Vanderbeeks  toured  over  2000  miles 
through  Europe,  a mileage  substantially  increased  since 
the  car  was  shipped  to  them  here  last  June  . . . The 
Elmer  B.  Vliets  enjoyed  a Rhine  River  boat  trip  while 
traveling  via  Germany  and  Switzerland  from  Amster- 
dam (the  "Venice  of  the  North”)  to  Venice,  on  the 
Adriatic,  which  with  its  some  2 8 miles  of  canals  may 
be  called  the  "Annsterdam  of  the  South.”  . . . Balky 
photo-flash  equipment  failed  to  prevent  KLM’s  Jhr. 
D.  G.  van  Teylingen’s  taking  a picture  of  our  group 
during  luncheon  in  the  Boerderij  Rijzenburg  restaurant 
at  Schaarsbergen,  near  Arnhem,  May  5,  and  Travel 
Chairman  Fdoward  C.  Van  Arsdale  has  a first-rate 
print  to  prove  it. 

Three  youngsters  in  the  Delft  photo  on  this  page  are 
the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Van  Biiren, 
who  live  in  Naarden,  a half-hour  drive  from  his  office 
on  the  Keizersgracht  in  Amsterdam.  Their  progress  in 
Dutch  in  little  over  a year  astonished  Jim  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Ellen,  both  earnest  students  of  the  language. 
A Colgate  graduate,  Jim  is  Time  Magazine's  area  man- 
ager for  the  Benelux  countries.  This  month  he  lost  a 
highly  competent  secretary,  Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Boltje, 


who  has  started  her  own  business  providing  visitors  with 
guides  and  translators.  Her  husband,  Alkmaar  city 
councilman  Wessel  Geert  Boltje,  joined  Burgomaster 
Wytema  and  other  officials  in  greeting  us  in  the  Stacihuis 
there  May  3. 

Like  many  others,  John  de  Forest  and  his  mother 
(Mrs.  Florence  H.  de  Forest),  besides  traveling  widely 
through  Europe,  relished  renewing  old  friendships  in 
Holland  and  making  new  ones.  Especially  did  they  en- 
joy the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  Dutch  dignitaries  who 
welcomed  us  at  the  Rittcrzaal  reception  in  The  Hague, 
Jhr.  H.  R.  van  Eoreest,  retired  admiral  of  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Navy.  As  dinner  guests  of  the  van  Eoreests 
one  Sunday  they  compared  genealogical  notes,  ascertain- 
ing the  admiral’s  family  to  be  of  ancient  Dutch  lineage 
whereas  the  de  Eorests,  of  whom  no  evident  traces 
remain  in  Holland,  derive  from  the  Erench  Huguenots. 

While  in  Holland  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Van 
Kleeck  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ate  Gjaltema  of  Assen,  in  Drenthe  province.  The 
Albany  residents,  friends  of  the  Dutch  couple’s  eldest 
daughter  Miss  Dirckje  Gjaltema,  University  of  Amster- 
dam doctoral  student  who  has  traveled  in  the  U.S.,  also 
visited  Leeuwarden  and  Groningen  with  their  hosts. 
Subsequently,  the  Van  Kleecks,  accompanied  by  the 
Henry  L.  Van  Horns,  the  Ralph  E.  Van  Kleecks  and 
Dudley  N.  Van  Kleeck,  paid  a visit  to  Mr.  W.  E.  H. 
de  Lugt  of  the  Gemccntc  Ar chief  (municipal  archives) 
at  Haarlem.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Kleeck  had  visited  the 
archives  there  in  ’62,  and  on  his  first  trip  to  Haarlem, 
five  years  earlier,  he  had  obtained  much  new  and  pre- 
viously unknown  genealogical  material  dating  back  to 
1611  (see  de  Hal  re  Mac/?,  January  19  5 8 issue). 

We  regret  to  report  that  the  always  pleasant  and 
cheerful  Miss  Martha  H.  Amerman  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  suddenly,  December  7.  An  eighth-generation  de- 
scendant from  Dirck  Janse  Amerman  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Amsterdam  in  1650,  she  retired  from 
business  just  before  joining  our  party  at  Idlewild  and 
wrote  a glowing  account  of  her  experiences  in  Holland 
and  England  for  her  many  friends.  Interment  was  at 
Neshanic  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  where  her  branch 
of  the  family  has  lived  since  the  18  th  century. 

Quite  useful  both  for  historical  and  current  articles 
about  Holland  (and  available  without  charge  to  "Meet- 
ing” participants,  we  understand)  are  several  English- 
language  magazines.  To  obtain  Rotterdam,  published 
quarterly,  write  Mr.  J.  Bax,  Press  and  Information 
Services,  City  of  Rotterdam.  And  for  Hilton  Holland, 
published  monthly,  write  Miss  Esther  Vitanza,  editor, 
de  Lairessestraat  47,  Amsterdam-Z. 

One  souvenir  all  of  us  value  for  its  association  with 
New  Netherland  and  the  donor’s  thoughtfulness  is  the 
22 '/2  by  301/2-inch  color  print,  “New  Amsterdam 
16  50-5  3,”  reproduced  from  a watercolor  in  the  Royal 
Archives,  The  Hague.  The  manufacturer,  who  presented 
the  prints  at  our  reception  in  the  Amsterdam-Hilton 
May  19,  planned  to  issue  a 1964  calendar  featuring 
Dutch  naval  battle  scenes  by  the  famous  17th  century 
painter,  William  van  de  Velde.  Price  charged  is  un- 
known. Write  Mr.  Carel  A.  Smits,  N.  V.  Illustra,  van 
der  Veenstraat  42,  Amsterdam-Z. 

How  many  of  the  group  realized,  while  in  Rotterdam, 
that  within  the  city  limits  (at  IJssclmonde)  is  the 
largest  oilfield  in  western  Holland?  Or  that  along  a 
northwest-southeast  line  from  Rotterdam  are  wells 
which  during  1962  produced  over  a million  tons  of  oil? 


Family  Association  Activities 

ACKERMAN:  Eormed  last  year  by  those  tracing 
their  ancestry  to  David  Ackerman,  Dutch  pioneer  who 
settled  here  in  1662,  the  association  held  its  second  an- 
nual reunion  with  over  100  present  at  Upper  Saddle 
River,  N.  J.,  Reformed  Church,  October  19.  Re-elected 
as  officers  are  David  H.  Ackerman,  president;  Mrs.  Rosa 
A.  Livingston,  vice-president;  David  A.  Ackerman, 
treasurer;  and,  as  recording  and  corresponding  secre- 
taries, Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kook  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Mills. 

Members  enjoyed  a tour  of  the  historic  church,  organ- 
ized in  1784,  and  short  talks  on  Ackerman  family  crests 
and  their  origins  by  Mmes.  Kook  and  Livingston.  The 
principal  speaker,  Erederick  W.  Bogert,  cited  various 
professions  followed  by  family  members  and  the  distinc- 
tion each  achieved  as  revealed  by  genealogical  records. 

BLAUVELT:  Association  members,  140-strong, 

conducted  their  37th  annual  reunion  in  an  all-day 
meeting  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  Reformed  Church,  Saturday, 
September  21.  President  James  N.  Blauvelt,  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  presided.  In  the  morning  session,  after 
being  welcomed  by  Rev.  John  A.  Springer,  church 
pastor,  the  group  heard  reports  of  officers  and  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  made  plans  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Guest  speaker  in  the  afternoon  was  Louis  B.  Vreeland, 
Holland  Society  president,  who  delivered  an  address  on 
the  "Dutch  in  America.”  The  program  ended  with  a 
showing  of  films  from  the  Netherlands  Information 
Service,  New  York. 

HASBROUCK:  More  than  90  persons  descended 

from  the  Huguenots  Abraham  and  Jean  Hasbrouck 
took  part  in  the  sixth  annual  reunion  at  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  October  12.  It  was  noted  that  recent  activities 
included  assistance  with  Stone  House  Day  in  August 
and  repairs  to  the  1712-built  Abraham  Hasbrouck 
House.  Guest  speaker  Mrs.  Virgil  B.  DeWitt  illustrated 
with  color  pictures  her  trip  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark  last  May  with  the  Holland  Society  group. 

Directing  the  association’s  affairs  this  year  are  Kenneth 
E.  Hasbrouck,  president;  Gen.  Sherman  V.  Hasbrouck, 
U.S.A.  (Ret.),  vice-president;  Mrs.  Marcelle  Hull 
Littell,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Michelson,  secretary. 

SUTPHIN:  Descendants  of  Dirck  Janse  Van  Zut- 

phen,  who  in  1651  with  his  wife  Lisbet  Van  Nuys  set- 
tled in  New  Netherland,  met  for  the  38th  annual  family 
reunion  at  Darts  Mill  picnic  grove  near  Flemington, 
N.  J.,  August  11.  H.  Alan  Sutphin,  of  Ringoes, 
presided. 

Elected  to  association  office  for  1963-64  are  Lewis  S. 
Sutphin,  Copper  Hill,  president;  Howard  W.  Sutphin, 
Allentown,  vice-president;  James  P.  McClary,  Jr., 
Somerville,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  McClary, 
Scotch  Plains,  secretary  and  historian.  The  reunion  this 
year  is  to  be  held  at  Darts  Mill,  Sunday,  August  9. 

VAN  VOORHEES:  De  Halve  Maen  editor  Richard 
H.  Amerman  spoke  on  "Holland’s  Archival  Resources” 
at  the  3 0th  annual  association  meeting  held  at  Rutgers 
University  Library,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  October  12. 
Besides  reviewing  programs  of  the  family  associations 
and  the  Holland  Society’s  recent  tour  of  the  Nether- 
lands, he  said  that  further  details  about  many  Dutch 
settlers  may  be  learned  by  research  and  translation  of 
records  still  extant  in  Dutch  archives. 

Officers  for  1963-64  are  Dr.  Irving  W.  Voorhees, 
honorary  president;  Miss  Helen  M.  Voorhees,  president; 
Donald  A.  Sinclair,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Edgar,  secretary;  and  Miss  Harriet  M.  Eisher,  treasurer. 
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Who  Are  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch? 

by  Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen,  President  of  the  Society,  1958-60. 


Many  descendants  of  early  colonists  in 
New  Netherland  became,  while  migrating 
westward,  settlers  of  Keystone  State. 

1HAD  not  given  much  thought  to  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "Pennsylvania  Dutch”  until  a hot 
summer  day  in  August  a year  ago.  We  chanced  to  be 
entering  Stroudsburg  just  as  church  bells  were  tolling 
for  the  noon  hour  and  the  Penn-Stroud  Hotel  was  con- 
veniently at  hand,  with  its  air-conditioned  dining  room, 
in  which  to  seek  respite  after  a long  motor  trip  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  the  food  for  which  the  hostelry  is 
justly  famed. 

A small  folder  on  the  table,  with  the  front  page 
legend  “Welcome  to  the  Penn  Stroud,”  was  not  only 
attractive  but  a note  on  the  inside  cover  had  this  in- 
teresting statement  under  the  heading,  "A  little  bit  of 
history”: 

"The  first  settlers  arrived  from  New  Amsterdam,  fol- 
lowed by  groups  from  Philadelphia  and,  later,  Germans 
from  the  'Dry  Lands.’  Out  of  these  emerged  the 
'Pennsylvania  Dutch’  whose  old  customs  remain  un- 
changed. Today,  their  patience,  thrift  and  peace-loving 
ways  are  a legend  and  veritable  part  of  the  Poconos. 
The  spirit  of  hospitality,  born  of  Revolutionary  days 
and  carried  on  ever  since,  has  never  faltered  during  all 
the  generations.” 

The  words  were  intriguing.  They  provided  a topic 
of  conversation  during  luncheon,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  local  citizenry  joined.  Then  and  there  I 
resolved  to  check  on  the  facts  available  and  perhaps 
come  up  with  sufHcient  data  to  back  up  the  assertion 
that  "Pennsylvania  Dutch”  is  a generic  term  applied  to 
inhabitants  of  a region  upon  whom  the  ancestors  of 
many  Holland  Society  members  had  a strong  influence. 

First,  I checked  the  membership  roster  of  the  Society 
and  found  that  nearly  forty  of  those  on  the  list  have 
addresses  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  scattered  pretty 
well  around  the  State,  but  I found  they  are  more 
numerous  in  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties  than 
elsewhere.  A little  more  research  developed  the  names 
of  pioneer  families,  where  they  settled  and  from  whence 
they  came. 

The  "first  settlers  from  New  Amsterdam”  in  fact 
came  by  way  of  Kingston  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Old  Mine  Road  built  toward  the  west  across  southern 
New  York  into  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  to  the 
Delaware  River.  The  first  aim  was  to  seek  iron  and 
other  metals  and  take  the  ore  back  to  civilization. 

These  first  Dutchmen  reached  the  Delaware  well  be- 
fore the  1700’s.  They  were  followed  during  the  next 
century  by  settlers  who  took  up  farmland  all  along  the 
way  and  their  descendants  hold  title  in  many  instances 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  Delaware  proved  to  be 
only  a temporary  obstacle  and  before  the  Revolution 
families  including  Coles,  DuBoises,  and  many  others 
crossed  into  what  is  now  Pennsylvania  and  settled. 
Dingman’s  Ferry  remains  today  as  a well  known 


Walter  H.  Van  Hoesen  before  his  service  for  two  terms 
as  Society  President  headed  the  Union  County  Branch  1941-44 
and  was  editor  of  de  Halve  Maen  1943-S8.  A trustee  since  1943, 
former  newspaperman,  and  head  of  the  downtown  New  York 
customs  brokerage  firm  of  R.  F.  Downing  & Co.  for  the  past 
20  years,  he  has  four  sons  and  10  grandchildren. 


place  across  the  Delaware,  with  a history  dating  back 
more  than  two  centuries  to  the  time  when  the  ferry  was 
the  only  safe  method  to  get  back  and  forth.  Nearby 
are  Dingman’s  Falls,  and  other  names  to  be  found  in 
the  area  are  reminders  of  the  original  settlers. 

Fred  Waring’s  Inn  at  Shawnse-on-Delaware,  about 
three  miles  along  the  river  from  the  Gap  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania side,  has  been  enlarged  over  the  years  from 
what  was  originally  a Dutch  fort.  The  interior  walls 
are  quite  thick,  and  old-timers  in  the  neighborhood  re- 
call that  narrow  openings  between  some  of  the  stone- 
work could  be  viewed  as  late  as  the  mid- 19th  century. 

The  area  around  Stroudsburg  eventually  came  to  be  a 
part  of  Montgomery  County  and  the  city  has  long 
been  the  county  seat.  Its  historical  society  records  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  pioneering  Dutch  settlers. 
A trip  through  the  countryside  north  from  Stroudsburg 
through  the  Scranton  area  clear  up  to  Binghamton  over 
the  line  in  New  York  State  reveals  traces  of  the  early 
Dutch  in  names  on  mail  boxes,  on  the  windows  of  vil- 
lage stores,  and  in  many  other  places. 

The  Bucks  County  area  well  to  the  south  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  but  at  the  same  time  also  bordering  the 
Delaware,  was  another  favored  location  for  settlers  of 
Dutch  descent.  They  were  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  from  the  early  Dutch  on  Long  Island.  The 
first  migration  led  from  Bushwdck  and  Flatlands  across 
lower  New  York  Bay  into  the  Raritan.  Some  families, 
early  in  the  18th  century,  took  up  land  in  what  is  now 
Monmouth,  Middlesex  and  Somerset  Counties.  New 
Brunswick  was  the  largest  settlement.  Succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Wyckoffs,  Hoaglands,  Leffertses,  Voorheeses, 
and  others  removed  to  Mercer  County  and  the  next 
move  was  quite  logically  across  the  Delaware. 

The  names  just  mentioned  are  among  those  of  pioneer- 
ing families  in  and  around  Doylestown,  Newtown, 
Buckingham  and  as  far  south  as  Morrisville  across  the 
river  from  Trenton. 

Scattered  across  Pennsylvania  all  the  way  to  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  line  are  such  towms  as  DuBois,  Beaver- 
town,  Vandergrift,  Colebrook,  and  others  with  names 
to  remind  the  present  generation  that  descendants  of 
the  early  Dutch  in  New  Netherland  have  played  a part 
in  building  the  Keystone  State. 

U nlike  Jersey  Dutch  and  Mohawk  Valley  Dutch, 
which  were  local  variations  of  the  language  brought 
from  Holland  to  America  before  1675,  the  term 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch”  has  a different  and  broader  mean- 
in.  It  connotes  a geographic  area  of  settlement  by 
German-speaking  colonists,  their  way  of  life  and  certain 
Germanic  speech  mannerisms  which  still  survive.  The 
confusion  with  "Dutch”  derives  from  the  fact  that 
they  called  their  speech  Dcitsch,  a dialectal  variant  of 
deutseb.  meaning  German. 

William  Penn  (1644-1718),  the  celebrated  Quaker 
who  founded  Pennsylvania  in  1681,  was  of  English- 
Dutch  parentage,  being  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  W'illiam 
Penn  and  Margaret  Jasper,  daughter  of  a Rotterdam 
merchant.  He  had  toured  German  states  which  then 
were  constantly  threatened,  and  periodically  visited, 
with  devastating  war.  Among  the  German  people  Penn 
created  an  intense  and  lasting  interest  in  America 
which  in  time  would  produce  a vast  wave  of  migration. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

later,  witnessed  by  millions  of  TV  viewers,  of  assassin 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  by  night-club  operator  Jack  Ruby. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck  spoke  on  "The  Dutch 
Heritage  in  Columbia  County”  before  the  Columbia 
County  Historical  Society  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
October  2 3. 

Kenneth  E.  Hasbrouck  was  guest  speaker  at  a com- 
memorative program  in  November  that  marked  the 
22Sth  anniversary  of  the  Marbletown,  N.  Y.,  Reformed 
Church. 

James  H.  Blauvelt  and  Mrs.  Blauvelt  who  for  the 
past  nine  years  lived  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  have  resumed 
their  residence  in  New  York  City. 

Jacob  Elting’s  son  Robert  has  removed  from  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  with  his  family  to  San  Jose,  Calif.,  where 
in  his  work  with  IBM  he  will  serve  in  the  company’s 
engineering  education  division. 

Earl  W.  Quick,  Westchester  County  insurance  ex- 
ecutive, was  one  of  four  founding  members  and  past 
presidents  of  the  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Lions  Club  to  be 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


BRANCH  MEETINGS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

presenting  James  B.  Hawley  of  Summit,  speaker  of  the 
evening,  he  introduced  past  President  Van  Hoesen, 
Trustees  Amerman  and  Vanderbeek,  Monmouth  County 
Branch  President  C.  Malcolm  B.  Gilman,  M.D.,  former 
Union  County  Branch  President  Vincent  Van  Inwegen, 
and  Richard  M.  Howlett,  president  of  New  Jersey 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Dr.  Deyo  paid  tribute  to  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  cited  President  Johnson’s  recent  speech 
calling  for  renewed  national  unity  in  a time  of  grievous 
loss.  During  the  dinner  a musical  program  featured 
Charles  G.  Miller,  soloist,  and  Edwin  F.  Jacobus,  ac- 
companist. Another  highlight  was  the  books  exhibit 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Nelson  L.  Terhune.  Additionally, 
next  March  13  was  announced  as  date  for  the  annua! 
election  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Van  Hoesen,  nominating 
committee  chairman,  is  to  present  a slate  for  election 
to  Branch  ofltce. 

Illustrated  with  color-slides  and  documents,  Mr. 
Hawley’s  talk  concerned  Feltville,  a community  founded 
in  northern  New  Jersey  by  a New  York  merchant 
named  David  Felt,  that  flourished  during  the  1840s  and 
’3  0s.  Just  before  the  Civil  War,  for  reasons  unknown, 
the  founder  sold  out  and  disappeared.  With  him  also 
vanished  the  little  town’s  economic  basis,  of  paper- 
making and  related  operations,  that  subsequent  efforts 
by  other  persons  could  not  seem  to  restore.  Now  called 
the  "Deserted  Village,”  and  well  known  for  its  Trailsidc 
Museum,  the  site  is  part  of  the  Watchung  Reservation 
of  Union  County’s  park  system. 

Others  present  were  Michael  Albertis,  Peter  Albertis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Caldwell,  Roland  Cortelyou,  Mrs. 
G.  J.  Deyo,  Richard  Deyo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Faulks,  Mrs.  C.  M.  B.  Gilman,  Mrs. 

E.  F.  Jacobus,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Miller,  Samuel  F.  Newkirk, 
Mrs.  Christian  Oehlcr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Penry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Stillwell,  Lawrence  Stiydam, 
N.  L.  Terhune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Van  Aken,  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Vanderbeek,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  F.  A. 
Van  Winkle,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Voorhees, 
and  Leslie  Woodruff. 


Place-Names  in  Albany  Region:  I. 

For  any  listing  of  place-names  in  the  Albany  area,  or 
elsewhere  for  that  matter,  there  is  likely  to  be  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  origin  and  significance  in  particular 
instances.  The  compiler,  and  still  more  the  critic,  should 
approach  this  field  of  inquiry  with  a certain  humility. 
In  either  case,  one  does  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
evidence  sometimes  admits  of  differing  interpretations 
or  even  indicates,  heaven  forbid,  that  his  own  view 
might  be  wrong. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  review  some 
familiar  place-names.  Watervliet,  it  is  submitted,  does 
not  mean  "water  flats”  as  recently  noted  in  a newspaper 
article.  The  Dutch  iliet  is  not  the  same  as  vlackte 
(flats).  Vliet  is  the  poetic  name  for  brook,  and  brook 
is  usually  beek.  Watervliet  thus  means  literally  water 
brook.  Vliet  water,  however,  means  streaming  water  or 
river-water.  And  the  bush  in  Greenbush  does  not 
signify  pines.  Bush  is  from  the  Dutch  bosch  (woods), 
and  so  Greenbush  means  green  woods,  not  green  pines. 

Cobleskill  is  not  from  Cobel,  but  from  Cobus  the 
Dutch  diminutive  for  Jacobus,  just  as  Claes  or  Claus 
is  the  short  word  for  Nicholas  (Santa  Claus  thus  being 
a familiar  form  of  St.  Nicholas).  Jacobus  is  the  latin- 
ized form  used  by  the  Dutch  and  others  for  James, 
which  is  rendered  as  lago,  Diego,  etc.,  in  other  languages. 
Thus  Cobleskill  means  Jacobus’  creek,  or,  more  literally, 
channel;  there  is,  incidentally,  only  one  letter  "1”  in  kill 
in  the  Dutch.  Recall,  too,  that  partisans  of  James  II 
of  England  were  "Jacobites.” 

Guilderland  was  probably  not  named  for  the  Dutch 
monetary  unit,  the  guilder.  Rather,  it  was  named  for 
the  province  of  Gelderland  in  the  Netherlands,  as  indeed 
is  indicated  by  evidence  on  display  at  Province  House 
in  Arnhem,  Gelderland.  Claverack  is  derived  from 
two  Dutch  words  meaning  clover  reach.  A reach,  or 
rack,  is  a nautical  expression  meaning  that  portion  of  a 
river,  channel  or  lake  that  lies  between  two  bends.  The 
"lange  rack”  was  the  long  straight  stretch  of  the  Hudson 
River  near  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  intercollegiate 
regattas  were  held  for  years. 

Until  1924  the  meaning  of  the  name  Poughkeepsie 
was  incorrectly  given.  Actually  it  comes  from  several 
Indian  words  making  up  "apokeepsing,”  which  means 
roughly  the  "reed-covered  resting  place  near  the  little 
waterfall.”  This  spot,  in  what  is  now  Poughkeepsie 
Rural  Cemetery,  was  located  along  the  trail  which  later 
became  King’s  Highway  and  then  the  Albany  Post  Road, 
leading  from  Broadway  in  Manhattan  to  its  continuance 
as  Broadway,  Albany. 

The  Normanskill  takes  its  name  from  the  nickname 
of  Albert  Andriesse  Bradt  "de  Noorman,”  But  the 
Norman  part  does  not  mean,  as  some  accounts  say,  that 
Albert  was  from  Normandy  in  France.  Rather,  it  indi- 
cates that  he  was  a Norwegian  man.  He  is  the  ancestor 
also  of  the  Van  Derzee  family,  one  of  his  sons.  Storm 
Albertsz,  having  been  born  during  a terrible  storm  en 
route  to  America  from  the  Netherlands  in  1636  and 
having  therefore  been  named,  at  baptism,  "storm-from- 
{To  be  conch.dcd)  [E.K.V.K.] 


REMINDER  CAN  “STOOPEFY”  WINEBIBBER 
When  anyone  speaks  of  tossing  off  a "stoup  of  wine” 
he  should  be  reminded  that,  by  Dutch  liquid  measure  in 
colonial  times,  a stoop  was  equivalent  to  somewhat  more 
than  two  and  a half  quarts. 
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A Note  on  Frans  Pietersz  Clauw:  1. 

by  Dr.  Wilson  O.  Clough,  Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Wyoming. 


Career  outlined  of  Dutch  settler  known 
to  fellow-colonists  in  Kinderhook  area 
as  ^'Child  of  Luxury''  during  1654-1700. 

Turn  half-right  just  below  Kinderhook  on  Route  9 
v/hile  driving  south  from  Albany  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  and  one  soon  arrives  at  the  village  of 
Stuyvesant.  Once  known  as  Stuyvesant  Landing,  and 
Kinderhook  Landing,  it  is  now  a cluster  of  houses 
grouped  for  the  most  part  on  the  left  around  a small 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  churchyard.  The  high- 
way then  drops  quickly  to  the  river  shore  where  there 
is  a store  and  postoffice.  About  two  miles  to  the  north, 
at  the  outlet  of  a small  stream  once  known  as  Kinder- 
hook Kill  and  Clauw  Kill,  now  Lighthouse  Creek,  a 
Dutch  settler  named  Frans  Pietersz  Clauw  in  the  late 
1650’s  or  early  1660’s  set  up  perhaps  the  first  mill  in 
the  region. 

Between  this  spot  and  Kinderhook,  besides  neighbor- 
ing localities  and  across  the  river  in  Greene  County, 
Frans’  descendants  with  the  surname  variously  spelled 
Clauw,  Klauw,  Claw,  Klaw  and  Klawe  (more  recently 
Clow,  Clough  and  Clowe),  intermingled  with  other 
pioneer  families  with  such  names  as  Van  Valkenburgh, 
Van  Hoesen,  Scherp  (Sharp),  Van  Loon,  Van  Dyck, 
Hallenbeck  and  Gardenier.  In  point  of  fact  not  many 
of  Frans’  descendants  appear  to  have  left  the  upper 
Hudson  valley  until  well  into  the  19th  century.^* 

The  name  Clow  and  Clough  is  thus  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  that  of  the  numerous  Clough  family  in  New 
England  (pronounced  "duff”).  Generally  speaking, 
the  Dutch  name  has  retained  its  original  pronunciation, 
the  Clough  spelling  appearing  after  the  Revolution  with 
the  same  sound  as  in  "bough”  or  "plough.”  It  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  though  less  commonly 
than  Clow.  Spelled  Clowe,  the  name  seems  mostly 
limited  to  the  Schenectady  County  branch  which  re- 
moved from  Greene  County  about  1 83  5,  adding  the 
"e”  later  on.  The  writer’s  father  around  1912  con- 
cluded, somewhat  hastily,  perhaps,  that  Clough  was  the 
earlier  form,  and  changed  from  Clowe. 

In  Dutch  the  word  clauw  means  "claw”  and  also 
"fork,”  as  in  a road  or  stream.  Very  early  instances  of 
the  second  meaning  are  numerous.  Thus,  in  Mattias 
Lofvenberg’s  Studies  in  Middle  English  Local  Surnames 
(London,  1942)  are  found  such  examples  as  "John  atte 
(at  the)  Clauwe,”  year  1328,  and  as  place-names 
Clauweton  (town  at  the  forks),  1084,  Clouford,  1330, 
Claw  Crosse,  1674,  and  a locality  called  la  Clawe,  1326; 
all  with  this  notation:  "Source.  Old  English  clea,  claw, 
Dutch  clawe,  claic,  in  the  sense  of  'river  fork’.”  As 
further  evidence,  the  name  van  der  Clauw  is  still  extant 
in  Holland. 

ere  is  not  much  information  on  the  name  in  Hol- 
land, however.  Some  years  ago  a New  York  City  re- 
searcher, Mr.  L.  R.  de  Boer,  informed  the  writer’s  father 
that  Bishop  Willibrord  (c.  6 5 8-739)  upon  converting 
the  Frisians  to  Christianity  gave  his  converts  claws,  of 
eagles,  to  be  worn  with  gold  and  silver  threads.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  symbol,  associated  with  Psalms  103:  5, 
"Thy  youth  is  renewed  as  the  eagle’s,”  was  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Frisian  Museum.  Mr.  de  Boer  also 

^Footnotes  begin  on  page  10. 


discovered  the  name  of  one  Jan  Andriesz  Klauw,  a 
shareholder  around  1620-40  in  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  in  1631  taxed  as  a merchant  with  prop- 
erty valued  at  54,000  florins. 

A letter  from  the  Centraal  Bureau  voor  Genealogie 
of  The  Hague  to  the  writer’s  brother,  Francis  Gardner 
Clough,  verified  the  existence  of  a 15  th  century  coat- 
of-arms  borne  by  Jacob  Pieter  Hilderbrants  Klaeuw  of 
Amsterdam,  city  magistrate  (schepen)  in  1477  and 
burgomaster  in  1481,  the  design  showing  crossed  claws 
of  the  eagle  upon  a red  shield.  The  documentation  of 
a marriage  of  about  1600,  between  Margriet  Gerbrants 
Klaeuw  to  Lambert  Cornelis  Optie  of  Amsterdam,  also 
showed  the  eagle’s  claw  (gold  on  a black  shield).  No 
connection  with  these  names,  however,  has  been  traced. 

In  Dutch  colonial  times,  it  is  of  interest  to  note, 
Frans  Pietersz  was  known  locally  as  "Kind  van  Weelde 
(or  Weelden),”  meaning  child  of  wealth  or  luxury. 
Occasionally  he  is  so  listed  on  Albany  merchants’  lists, 
but  whether  from  fact  or  irony  is  unknown.  De  Boer 
suggested  the  possibility  that  Frans  had  come  to  the 
Hudson  Valley  via  the  Dutch  colony  in  Brazil,  both  by 
reason  of  the  date,  16  54,  and  because  of  some  similarity 
of  names  in  the  Kinderhook  region  with  those  of  the 
Schiedam  area  in  Holland,  to  which  certain  colonists 
returned  from  Brazil.  His  conjectures  that  the  name 
Clauw  may  have  appeared  in  Zeeland  province  (at 
Zieriksee)  and  in  South  Holland  (near  Schiedam),  how- 
ever, have  not  been  verified  by  the  writer. 

The  descriptive  label  "Kind  van  Weelde”  given  Frans 
by  his  Dutch  contemporaries  here  has  produced  the 
intriguing  suggestion,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Van  Kleeck  of  the 
Society,  that  there  may  be  a link  with  the  name  Kinder- 
hook.  This  could  be  the  case,  especially  since  that  place- 
name’s  usual  English  equivalent,  "children’s  corner,” 
seems  a little  fanciful.  Frans’  mill  may  have  been  near 
a hoek  of  land  (compare  Sandy  Hook)  ; or,  more  re- 
motely, the  connection  might  be  with  the  Hoek  van 
Holland  (Hook  of  Holland)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nieuwe  Waterweg  and  thus  near  Schiedam.  A 17th 
century  Dutchman  could  have  been  known  as  van  der 
Hoek,  or  even  Kind  der  Hoek.  But  this  is  entirely 
conjectural,  as  is  the  additional  possibility  that  some 
local  Indian  name  might  have  given  rise  to  the  word 
Kinderhook. 

Frans  Pietersz  Clauw  was  born  in  Holland  about  1623 
and  came  to  the  upper  Hudson  Valley  not  later  than 
16  54.  He  established  his  mill  at  the  time  and  place 
described,  not  at  Stuyvesant  Falls  some  four  miles  to 
the  south,  a location  sometimes  mistakenly  attributed 
to  him.  The  original  site  seems  to  have  remained  in 
the  family  until  about  1840;  and  land  between  that 
point  and  Kinderhook  is  still  in  the  name.  The  writer, 
with  his  father,  visited  the  mill-site  years  ago,  and  found 


Guest  Attthor. — Descended  from  early  Dutch  settlers  of  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys.  Dr.  Clough  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  while  his  father  attended  the  theological 
seminary  there.  A graduate  of  Union  College,  which  in  1057 
awarded  him  the  Litt.D.  degree,  he  also  studied  at  Montpellier 
in  France  after  military  service  in  World  War  I and  at  western 
universities  in  this  country.  Author  of  books,  articles,  reviews, 
poems  and  short  stories,  he  has  taught  for  many  years  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  where  he  was  Head  of  English,  secretary 
of  the  faculty  and,  more  recently,  W.  R.  Coe  Professor  of 
.American  Studies. 
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a stream  descending  by  a shallow  series  of  stone  steps, 
once  probably  a fair-sized  waterfall.  The  stream  turned 
northward  briefly  before  emptying  into  a mud  flat 
about  a half-mile  from  the  river.  Close  to  the  outlet, 
below  a steep  hill  on  the  left,  was  a faintly  discernible 
cellar-hole,  long  since  grassed  over.  A nearby  family 
reported  having  once  heard  of  an  ancient  straight-saw 
from  the  mill.  Circular  saws  came  into  use  early  in 
the  19th  century. 

References  to  the  mill  and  its  site  appear  in  early 
documents.  A patent  granted  in  1668  to  Jan  Hendrick 
Van  Bruyn  contains  this  description,  in  part;  "Southerly 
along  the  river  to  the  saw  kill  of  Frans  Pieters  Claver  to 
the  Creek  in  the  Indian  tongue  called  Pittannook 
stretching  to  the  East  and  into  the  woods  of  the  first 
two  lakes  or  in-waters  which  are  called  by  the  Indians 
Hitchook  and  Wogashawachook.”” 

A century  later,  Bleecker’s  map  of  1769  (in  the 
Albany  County  Clerk’s  Office)  delimits  the  land  of 
Laurence  Scherp  as  almost  identically  sited  with  that 
of  the  old  Powell  patent  in  relation  to  the  "present 
landing-road”  and,  in  a descriptive  note,  adds:  ".  . . ex- 
cluding the  fenced  farm  of  Francis  Clauw  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  half-way  house  so-called.”  This 
would  be  along  the  road  to  Stuyvesant  Landing  and 
very  close,  one  would  guess,  to  the  land  at  present  held 
by  Robert  Van  Alstyne  Clow.  Francis  Clauw  was  a 
grandson  of  Frans  Pietersz,  probably  the  Captain  Frans 
Clauw  of  the  Albany  militia  who  in  1 75  5 accompanied 
the  Crown  Point  expedition. 

A vivid  contemporary  comment  about  Frans  Pietersz 
occurs  in  the  journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts  (Scribner’s, 
1913,  transl.).  Danckaerts,  member  of  a small  religious 
sect  known  as  Labadists  who  sought  a site  for  settle- 
ment, was  traveling  through  the  Hudson  Valley  for 
this  purpose.  Of  his  experience  on  May  1,  1680,  while 
proceeding  south  on  the  river  from  Albany,  he  wrote 
as  follows: 

We  came  to  anchor  at  Kinderhook  [i.e.,  Kinderhook 
Landing.  W.  O.  C.  ] in  order  to  take  on  some  grain. 
We  began  early  to  load,  but  as  it  had  to  come  some 
distance,  and  we  had  to  wait,  we  stepped  ashore  to 
amuse  ourselves.  We  came  to  a creek,  where,  near 
the  river,  lives  a man  whom  they  usually  call  Child 
of  Luxury,  Kind  van  Weelde,  because  he  formerly 
had  been  such  a one,  but  was  now  not  far  from  being 
a child  of  poverty,  for  he  was  situated  poorly  enough. 
He  had  a sawmill  on  a creek,  on  a waterfall,  which 
is  a singular  one,  for  it  is  true  that  all  falls  have  some- 
thing special  . . . 

The  water  fell  quite  steep,  in  one  body,  but  it  came 
down  in  steps,  with  a broad  rest  between  them.  These 
steps  were  sixty  feet  or  more  high,  and  were  formed 
out  of  a single  rock,  which  is  unusual.  I reached 


’Customary  sources  have  been  consulted,  namely:  Court 
Minutes  of  Fort  Orange  and  Albany,  Early  Records  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  Library  Bulletins,  and  N . 1'.  State  Genealogical 
Records.  References  to  these  and  other  materials  are  cited  in 
the  text.  It  should  be  noted,  in  addition,  that  the  author’s 
genealogy  of  the  first  four  generations  descended  from  Frans 
Pietersz  Clauw  is  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  1064  Yearbook 
of  the  Dutch  Settlers  Society  of  Albany;  and  that  a still 
more  extensive  study  is  in  pre[>aration. 

"The  unusual  spelling,  “Claver,”  seems  attributable  either  to 
clerical  error  in  transcription  or  to  |>honetic  rendering  of  the 
name  with  a “v”  sound  for  the  “w”  in  Clauw. 

''Van  Rensselaer-Boivier  .lA.S'.S',  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  ed.  & trans. 
(.Mbany;  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York,  lOQS),  pp.  480,  ,=;oO,  66,1, 
760n. 


this  spot  alone  through  the  woods,  and  while  I was 
sitting  on  the  mill,  my  comrade  came  up  with  the 
Child  of  Luxury,  who,  after  he  had  shown  us  the 
mill  and  the  falls,  took  us  down  a little  to  the  right 
of  the  mill,  under  a rock,  on  the  margin  of  the  creek, 
where  we  could  behold  how  wonderful  God  is  even 
in  the  most  hidden  parts  of  the  earth;  for  we  saw 
crystal  lying  in  layers  between  the  rocks,  and  when 
we  rolled  away  a piece  of  the  rock,  there  was,  at 
least  on  two  sides  of  it,  a crust  or  bark,  as  thick  as 
the  breadth  of  a straw,  of  a sparkling  and  glassy 
substance,  which  looked  like  alabaster,  and  this  crust 
was  full  of  points  or  gems,  which  were  truly  gems 
of  crystal,  or  like  substance. 

They  sparkled  brightly,  and  were  as  clear  as  water, 
and  so  close  you  could  obtain  hundreds  of  them  from 
one  piece  of  crust.  We  broke  some  pieces  off  and 
brought  them  away  with  us  as  curiosities.  It  is  justly 
to  be  supposed  that  other  precious  stones  rest  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  and  mines  as  these  do. 

One  wishes  that  Danckaerts  had  asked  the  Kind  van 
Weelde  further  questions  as  to  his  origins  and  experi- 
ences. But  before  we  smile  patronizingly  at  the 
interest  expressed  in  the  glittering  minerals  described, 
let  us  note  the  earlier  correspondence  of  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  with  his  nephew  Arent  van 
Curler.®  Under  date  of  May  3 0,  1640,  for  example. 
Van  Rensselaer  wrote:  "Send  me  without  fail  some  bar- 
rels of  the  crystal  found  in  the  hill  of  Michiel  Jansz  . . . 
I can  see  whether  there  is  any  money  in  it  or  not.” 
And,  again,  he  urged  Michiel  directly  to  select  the 
largest  and  brightest  of  the  crystals  to  send  him  together 
with  a statement  of  the  cost  of  his  labor.  Michiel  Jansz’ 
farm  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  nearer  Albany, 
and  was  leased  later  by  Teunis  Van  Vechten,  whose  son 
Dirck  married  Jansz’s  daughter.  The  crystal,  a calcite 
mineral  found  in  limestone  regions,  later  known  as 
"Herkimer’s  diamonds,”  is  soft  and  of  no  marketable 
value. 

Danckaerts  described  Albany  as  he  saw  it  in  1680: 
a small  hamlet,  with  two  small  churches,  surrounded  by 
wooden  palisades  and,  outside  the  walls,  small  huts  for 
trade  with  the  Indians  in  summer.  No  one,  he  said,  was 
allowed  to  travel  "up  there”  without  permission  or  un- 
less three  years  resident  in  the  country.  With  missionary 
concern  he  reported:  "As  these  people  live  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  somewhat  nearer  the  Indians,  they  are 
more  wild  and  untamed,  reckless,  unrestrained,  haughty, 
and  more  addicted  to  misusing  the  blessed  name  of  God, 
and  to  cursing  and  swearing.”  No  doubt  he  was  right. 
The  frontier  phase  had  begun,  and  Albany  court  records 
after  16  52  show  many  fines  for  disorderly  conduct, 
excessive  drinking  and  fighting,  suits  for  debt,  and  a 
primitive  economy  based  on  barter.  Yet  records  were 
kept.  Thus  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  something  of  the 
pattern  of  living,  and  a great  many  particulars  of  Frans 
Pietersz’  career. 

{To  be  concluded) 


THOSE  UNRECONSTRUCTED  BOSTONIANS 

A distinguished  scion  of  an  early  Dutch  family  met 
some  Bostonians  who  brought  the  subject  of  ancestors 
into  the  conversation.  After  they  had  discussed  their 
forefathers,  Vermont  summer  homes,  etc.,  he  remarked 
that  his  ancestors  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  rail- 
road track  for  Massachusetts,  namely.  New  Amsterdam. 

"Where’s  that?”  was  the  reply! 
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Long  Island  Settlements  Prior  to  1664 

PART  II.— NASSAU  COUNTY 
by  Frederick  W.  Bogert,  Trustee  of  the  Society. 


While  Oyster  Bay  owes  name  to  Dutch  and 
Hempstead  started  under  Kieft  patent  in 
1643,  most  towns  in  region  were  English. 

{Editor’s  Note:  In  this  three-part  series  Mr.  Bogert’s 
first  article,  which  with  a biographical  note  appeared 
last  October,  concerned  Suffolk  County.  His  concluding 
instalment,  to  treat  of  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  will 
be  published  in  April.) 

Youngest  of  all  the  Long  Island  counties  as  a poli- 
tical subdivision,  Nassau  was  created  out  of  Queens 
County  as  late  as  January  1,  1899.  Yet  the  name 
itself  is  considerably  older.  It  seems  to  have  been  linked 
with  the  entire  length  of  the  island  by  the  Dutch  during 
the  17th  century.^*  And  certainly,  the  two  major 
colonial  settlements  within  its  area,  Hempstead  and 
Oyster  Bay,  predate  the  seizure  of  New  Netherland  by 
the  Nicolls  expedition  by  many  years.  The  origin  of 
Hempstead,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the 
island.  On  the  map  made  by  Adriean  Vander  Donck  in 
1616,  only  one  settlement  in  present  Nassau  County  is 
shown.  This  is  "Heemstee”  or  Hempstead.  But  no 
mention  is  made  of  Oyster  Bay  on  the  north  shore,  a 
place  that  was  known  and  named  as  early  as  16,19.^ 

A later  map,  the  "Pas-Kaart”  (proper  chart)  of 
Johannes  Van  Kevlen,  drawn  circa  1719,  however, 
clearly  indicates  "Ooster  Bay”  as  well  as  "Heemstede.” 
The  omission  of  Oyster  Bay  on  Vander  Donck’s  map 
may  have  been  deliberate.  Under  the  Hartford  Treaty 
of  1650,  just  six  years  before  Vander  Donck’s  map  was 
drawn.  Oyster  Bay  became  a critical  point.  The  treaty 
"gave  to  the  English  all  the  land  east  of  the  west  side 
of  Oyster  Bay;  to  the  Dutch,  all  to  the  westward  (side 
of  Oyster  Bay)”^  But  the  exact  boundaries  were  vague 
and  never  clearly  defined  so  that  Oyster  Bay  became,  in 
effect,  a bone  of  contention  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonies.  Vander  Donck  may  have  felt  that 
any  delineation  of  Oyster  Bay  on  a Dutch  map  might 
constitute  a Dutch  claim  which  could  have  brought 
about  further  contention. 

A number  of  smaller  areas  within  modern  Nassau 
County  can  also  post  claims  to  having  been  founded 
prior  to  1664  but  in  most  instances  they  constituted 
lands  of  which  individual  families  or  owners  secured 
possession.  The  extent  of  their  population  was  never  as 
great  as  that  of  Oyster  Bay  or  Hempstead,  and  often 
consisted  merely  of  a scattered  few  inhabitants.  One  of 
these  was  Merrick,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1643 
when  Hewletts,  Smiths,  and  John  Carman  came  into 
the  area.  Others  included  Manhasset,  "probably  the 
oldest  settlement  on  the  North  Shore.  Lynn,  Mass.,  im- 
migrants landed  here  in  1640”^;  Roslyn,  known  as  "Ye 
Town”  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  harbor;  Great  Neck, 
originally  styled  "Madman’s  Neck”;  Freeport,  known 
as  Great  South  Woods  in  the  1640s;  and  Raynortown, 
or  "Raynor’s  South”,  where  Edward  Raynor  gave  his 
name  to  the  land  as  early  as  16  59. 

All  of  these  were  classified  as  outlying  plantations, 
similar  to  the  suburban  areas  of  the  present  day  in  geo- 
graphical location,  but  without  the  population  usually 
found  in  modern  suburbia.  The  progenitor  of  the 

♦Footnotes  begin  on  page  12. 


Raynor  family  was  an  original  settler  of  Hempstead  in 
1644  but  seemingly  moved  later  to  the  Raynortown 
area.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "a  branch  of  this 
family  were  converted  later  to  Mormonism,  went  to 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  in  1830-45  and  subsequently  to 
Utah.”" 

The  very  active  voyager,  explorer  and  patroon,  David 
Pietersz  De  Vries,  in  his  Korte  Historiael,  covering  his 
trips  and  journeys  in  and  around  New  Netherland  during 
1633-1643,  wrote  on  June  4,  1639:  "I  started  north  in 
a yacht  to  the  Fresh  River  (Connecticut  River)  where 
the  West  India  Company  have  a small  fort  called  the 
House  of  Hope,  and  towards  evening  came  to  anchor 
in  Oyster  Bay,  which  is  a large  bay  which  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  great  Island  . . . there  are  fine  oysters 
here,  whence  our  nation  has  given  it  the  name  of  Oyster 
Bay  cr  Harbor.”®  Thus  the  origin  of  Oyster  Bay  seems 
to  have  been  unqualifiedly  Dutch. 

U nlike  many  other  settlements  established  on  Sea- 
wanhac  the  Indian  name  for  Long  Island,  some  of 
Oyster  Bay’s  first  pioneers  apparently  came  from  Rhode 
Island,  others  from  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut. 
These  settlers  paid  for  their  land,  according  to  an  old 
letter  written  May  4,  1869  by  Jacob  T.  Bowne:  "six 
Indian  coats,  six  kettles,  six  fathom  of  wampum,  six 
hose,  six  Hatchets,  three  pair  of  stockings,  thirty  awl- 
blades  or  muxes  (eel  spears),  twenty  knives,  three  shirts 
and  as  much  Peague  (pig)  as  will  amount  to  four 
pounds  sterling”'  In  exchange  for  this  fascinating 
assortment  of  items,  Assiapum,  alias  Mohannes,  of  the 
Matinecock  Indians  granted  an  Indian  deed  for  land  to 
Peter  Wright,  Samuel  Mayo  and  William  Leveredge  (or 
Leverett)  in  165  3 that  included  "all  the  land  lying  and 
scituate  upon  Oyster-Bay  and  bounded  by  Oyster-Bay 
River  to  the  east  side  and  Papequtunck  on  the  west  side 
with  all  ye  woods,  rivers,  marshes,  uplands,  ponds  and 
all  other  the  appertainances  to  the  seaward,  excepting 
one  island  commonly  called  Hogg-Island  . . 

Arriving  in  a ship  owned  by  Peter  Mayo,  presumably, 
a brother  of  Samuel  Mayo,  this  band  included  a number 
with  familiar  New  England  names.  Among  them  were 
William  Washburne,  Thomas  Armitage,  Daniel  White- 
head,  Anthony  Wright,  Robert  Williams,  John  Wash- 
burne and  Richard  Holbrook.  Peter  Wright  seems  to 
have  acted  as  leader  of  the  group.  He  divided  the  prop- 
erty and  took  care  of  the  details  concerning  the  records 
and  disbursements  of  funds.  Richard  Holbrook  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  to  build  a house  in  Oyster 
Bay  proper.  Daniel  Whitehead  was  a temporary  resi- 
dent only,  moving  later  to  Jamaica,  while  the  Wash- 
burnes  can  later  be  traced  to  Hempstead.  Robert  Wil- 
liams is  reputed  to  have  been  a "near”  relative  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  exiled  religious  leader  who  founded  the 
famous  Providence  Plantation.  Anthony  Wright  re- 
mained in  Oyster  Bay  until  his  death  in  1680. 

The  Oyster  Bay  Williams  seems  also  to  have  been 
registered  on  the  Hempstead  tax  rolls  at  an  earlier  date. 
At  least  a person  of  that  name  was  taxed  41  shillings  in 
the  Hempstead  area.  Later  it  appears  that  Williams 
might  have  moved  a third  time  to  the  Hicksville  section 
of  Long  Island.  William  Leveredge  evidently  was  a mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians;  he  is  sometimes  styled  "the  Rev. 
William  Leverick,”  one  of  a variety  of  ways  in  which 
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this  gentleman’s  name  was  spelled  or  misspelled.  Like 
Williams  and  Whitehead,  he  did  not  become  a perma- 
nent resident  of  Oyster  Bay,  moving  first  to  Huntington 
and  subsequently  to  Montauk.  Peter  Wright,  the  third 
of  the  trio,  has  been  dubbed  "the  father  of  Oyster 
Bay”'*,  a distinction  gained,  no  doubt,  by  the  steadfast 
and  forthright  manner  in  which  he  took  charge  of  the 
settlers.  Wright  built  a substantial  home  for  himself, 
and,  unlike  his  fellow  settlers  Williams  and  Leveredge, 
lived  on  his  land  until  his  death,  leaving  behind  him  a 
large  family  of  descendants. 

T he  dashing  colonial  soldier-of-fortune.  Captain  John 
Underhill,  was  another  who  finally  put  his  roots  down 
deeply  and  permanently  in  the  soil  of  Oyster  Bay. 
Formerly  a resident  of  Flushing,  the  Dutch  town  to  the 
west  (where  he  was  appointed  sheriff  by  Director-General 
Stuyvesant  April  27,  1648^”),  Underhill  had  moved  to 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  settling  in  Suffolk 
County  for  a brief  period.  The  exact  date  of  his  land 
purchase  in  Oyster  Bay  is  unknown,”  but  his  later 
Matinecock  Patent  (Locust  Valley)  is  dated  February 
20,  1667,  after  the  English  conquest  of  New  Nether- 
land.  Underhill  is  buried  in  the  Underhill  Burying 
Ground  located  on  this  patent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  David  Underhill,  son  of  Captain  John  and  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  Feake,  married  a granddaughter 
of  Peter  Wright,  the  "father  of  Oyster  Bay.” 

Early  inhabitants  of  Oyster  Bay  were  almost  wholly 
transplanted  English  from  the  colonies  across  Eong 
Island  Sound.  However,  unlike  its  sister  towns  to  the 
eastward.  Oyster  Bay  experienced  a later  influx  of 
Dutch.  The  timing  of  this  emigration  wave  from  the 
west  is  difficult  to  pinpoint.  Just  about  the  only  clue 
that  indicates  a date  is  the  organization  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  Oyster  Bay  in  1732.  Evidence 
for  this  trek  to  the  eastward  from  the  Dutch  towns  in 
Kings  and  Queens  Counties  points  to  better  relations 
established  between  Dutch  and  English  inhabitants 
under  the  regime  of  the  British  crown.  No  longer  were 
loyalties  sharply  divided.  Dutch  families  "began  to 
move  into  Oyster  Bay  and  settle  at  Cedar  Swamp, 
Wolver  Hollow,  Norwich  and  East  Wood,  now  Syosset, 
the  name  of  the  Indian  town  which  was  on  the  site  of 
Oyster  Bay  village.””  The  Dutch  seemed  to  embrace 
their  new  royal  authority  with  considerably  less  re- 
luctance than  had  been  expected.  The  lenient  and 
tolerant  rule  of  the  English  brought  about  what  years 
of  proximity  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 

T o the  southwest  of  Oyster  Bay,  meanwhile,  the  earlier 
settlement  of  Hempstead  had  been  thriving  since  1643. 
This  place,  a flat  open  plain,  had  formerly  been  used  as 
pastureland  for  cattle  by  the  Dutch.  Its  fertile  soil 
and  attractive  physical  appearance  lured  a group  of 
English  families  from  across  the  Sound  in  Connecticut. 
Buying  the  land  from  the  Indians  in  1643,  these  New 
Englanders  also  received  Dutch  lettcrs-patent  from 
Director-General  Kieft  on  November  16,  1644.  Just 
how  many  persons  were  concerned  in  the  granting  of 
this  patent  seems  to  be  a moot  point. 

"Between  30  and  40  families  from  Stamford,  Conn., 
including  those  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  William 
Raynor,  Richard  Gildcrsleevc,  John,  Robert  and  Benja- 
min Coe,  John  Carman,  Jonas  and  Jeremy  Wood,  Rev. 
Robert  Fordham,  Robert  Jackson,  Simon  Searing  and 
John  Ellison””  are  given  by  one  source  as  the  first 
pioneers  of  Flempstead.  "Most  of  these  families  came 
originally  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  there  is  tradition 


that  they  emigrated  together  from  Hemel-Hempstead, 
a market  town  in  Hertfordshire,  England.  On  their  ar- 
rival on  Long  Island,  they  were  joined  by  John  Hicks 
and  Daniel  Whitehead  of  Flushing  and  subsequently  by 
other  English  settlers  from  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
island.”” 

One  essential  difference  distinguished  Hempstead, 
politically,  from  other  English-inhabited  towns  to  the 
eastward.  Unlike  Southold,  Southampton,  and  Oyster 
Bay,  it  was  not  able  to  exercise  a completely  autonomous 
rule  of  its  own.  Since  the  area  had  been  patented  by  the 
New  Netherland  director-general  at  New  Amsterdam, 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Dutch  government  was 
required  of  every  settler  who  took  up  residence  on  the 
former  Dutch  pastureland.  Hempstead  was  one  of 
four  so-called  "English”  towns  at  the  western  end  of 
Long  Island  that  had  to  fulfill  this  provision.  The  others 
were  Gravesend,  Jamaica  and  Newtown.  Yet  this  oath- 
taking apparently  meant  little,  for  the  dissension  and 
discord  promoted  by  many  of  these  "English-Dutch” 
citizens  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  those  conditions 
which  eventually  brought  about  the  fall  of  New 
Netherland. 

Hempstead  was  allowed  exemptions,  too,  not  generally 
p>ermitted  Dutch  towns  in  the  region.  For  example, 
residents  were  given  the  right  to  choose  their  ministers, 
elect  their  town  officials  and  hold  town  meetings  to 
discuss  and  decide  their  local  affairs.  In  every  way  the 
Dutch  encouraged  the  English  to  live  peaceably  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  Long  Island  historian,  "the 
(Hempstead)  patent  was  particularly  intended  for  an 
English  settlement  and  was  favorably  drawn  to  attract 
and  secure  them.”^® 

The  New  Englanders  making  up  the  band  that  settled 
Hempstead  were  a hardy  and  heterogeneous  lot.  One, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  was  a graduate  of  Cambridge 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Aenteyckeninge’’  (pub.  in  Narratives  of  New  Netherland.  J. 
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(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1806). 
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The  Coetus-Conferentie  Controversy 

PART  II.— THE  CONFERENTIE  FACTION  IS  OVERTHROWN,  1771. 
by  Adrian  C.  Leiby,  Fellow  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 


Dutch  Reformed  church  dispute  resolved 
in  favor  of  distinctly  American  church 
as  adherents  of  people’s  party  prevail. 

{Editor’s  Note:  This  article  concludes  Mr.  Leiby’s 
analysis  of  a great  schism,  which  not  long  before  the 
American  Revolution  almost  destroyed  the  church 
founded  by  Dutch  colonists  in  New  Netherland  during 
the  17th  century.  A leading  partisan  in  the  anti-coetus 
camp  was  Rev.  John  Ritzema  of  New  York.) 

Ritzema  and  the  small  group  of  dissident  ministers 
he  had  brought  to  his  side  proceeded  to  form  a 
separate  organization,  apart  from  the  coetus,  which  they 
called  the  "conferentie.”  If  the  name  "coetus”  had 
been  a triumph  of  semantics,  the  conferentie  was  a 
greater  one.  It  meant  in  effect  “little  conference.”  It 
was  of  course  no  regular  church  body;  indeed,  the  name 
may  have  reflected  an  attempt  to  sidestep  the  Reformed 
church  tenets  against  meetings  of  ministers  without 
elders. 

So  began  the  coetus-conferentie  conflict.  It  lasted 
from  17D  to  1771  in  most  Dutch  churches.  In  some  it 
never  ended.  If  all  of  this  sounds  as  if  the  work  of  the 
Lord  had  little  part  in  creating  the  schism,  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  founding  of  the  con- 
ferentie was  a matter  of  place  and  position,  of  advancing 
the  ambitions  of  some  clergymen  and  of  frustrating  the 
ambitions  of  others.  Each  of  the  five  founders  had  his 
own  reasons  for  leaving  the  coetus.  Ritzema  was  a 
dedicated  and  perceptive  man,  the  former  rector  of  an 
academy  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  in  fact  once 
saved  the  coetus  by  his  candid  report,  on  his  arrival  in 
America,  of  the  wickedness  of  Boel  and  his  anti-coetus 
party. 

Ritzema’s  mistake,  if  it  was  a mistake,  was  to  attach 
himself  to  the  royal  government  and  New  York’s  few 
aristocrats  in  the  conflicts  of  the  day,  and  not  to  see 
that  these  men  were  wholly  alienated  from  America  and 
in  good  degree  alienated  from  his  religion.  Haeghoort, 
for  his  part,  hated  the  Episcopalians,  but  he  hated 
John  Henry  Goetschius,  a leader  of  the  coetus,  more. 
Curtenius  and  Vanderlinde  had  little  use  for  Episco- 
palians, but  they,  too,  were  personally  at  odds  with 
Goetschius.  They  drew  other  disaffected  men  to  their 
side  as  time  passed. 

A strong  party  spirit  now  ruled  church  affairs,  with 
each  side  jockeying  for  power.  Though  the  conflict 
began  on  purely  personal  terms,  it  would  be  a mistake 
not  to  see  that  the  personal  conflicts  had  more  than 
personal  causes.  The  differences  of  the  two  sides  had 
deep  roots  in  religion  and  politics,  and  the  differences 
grew  greater  as  the  conflict  continued. 

In  politics.  New  York  City  was  divided  (indeed,  the 
college  controversy  had  helped  to  divide  it)  into  a 
Church  Party  and  a Presbyterian  Party,  the  one  led  by 
the  De  Lanceys,  the  other  by  the  Livingstons.  The 
Church  Party  supported  the  royal  government  and  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Party  opposed  them. 
It  was  essentially  a Tory- Whig  division. 

The  Church  Party  saw  their  opponents  as  demagogues, 
anxious  in  their  hunger  for  power  to  rip  apart  the  fabric 


of  government  that  supported  a stable  society,  ignoring 
ing  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Party 
and  many  of  its  members  were  among  the  wealthiest 
and  best  educated  men  in  the  province,  the  very  men 
who  had  brought  the  province  to  prosperity.  The 
Presbyterian  Party,  on  their  side,  saw  the  Church  Party 
as  the  fawning  servants  of  a corrupt  aristocracy,  with 
little  understanding  of  America  and  no  interest  in  it 
but  to  exploit  it,  ignoring  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  Party  were  obviously  sincere  men 
who  merely  believed  that  the  existing  establishment  was 
the  only  sound  basis  for  liberty. 

The  religious  conflicts  took  much  the  same  course. 
The  Episcopalians  and  their  Dutch  friends  saw  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
as  no  better  than  religious  fanatics,  ranting  hypocrites 
who  could  not  possibly  be  as  religious  as  they  claimed  to 
be,  ignoring  the  fact,  again,  that  their  numbers  included 
large  numbers  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
community.  The  Presbyterian  Party  and  their  sup- 
porters among  the  Dutch,  no  more  charitably  inclined, 
saw  the  Episcopalians  and  the  conferentie  party  as  un- 
godly men,  far  more  interested  in  the  fashionableness  of 
their  profession  than  in  religion,  men  who  hoped  to 
advance  themselves  by  aping  England’s  aristocracy 
with  an  empty  and  formal  religion.  That  the  lives  of 
many  of  their  opponents  testified  to  a deep  religious 
commitment  altered  their  views  not  at  all.  The  issues 
between  the  two  parties  were  of  course  much  the  same 
issues  that  were  to  divide  Americans  in  the  Revolution. 

T he  positions  of  the  two  parties  in  good  degree  deter- 
mined the  means  they  used  to  support  them.  The  con- 
ferentie turned  to  the  Amsterdam  authorities  and  the 
royal  government  for  help,  and  the  coetus  turned  to  the 
people.  "As  time  passed  the  struggle  became  acri- 
monious. . . . 'Their  only  aim  is  to  undermine  us  here 
with  lies  and  slanders,’  complained  the  coetus  of  the 
conferentie  party,  while  the  latter  in  turn  accused  them 
of  acting  from  passion  and  ambition.  The  quarrel 
spread  to  the  people,  so  that  many  congregations  were 
disrupted,  friend  turned  against  friend,  child  against 
parent,  wife  against  husband.  In  some  cases  there  were 
two  ministers  for  the  same  church,  occupying  the 
pulpit  on  alternate  Sundays.” 

Elsewhere  coetus  preachers  were  assaulted  in  the 
pulpit,  coetus  preachers  indicted  upon  trumped  up 
charges  by  conferentie  adherents,  church  doors  broken 
down  by  force  to  insinuate  conferentie  preachers  into 
coetus  pulpits;  church  services  terminated  by  violence. 
In  these  attacks,  the  conferentie  were  almost  always  the 
aggressors,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  their  attacks  were 
often  met  by  a furious  zeal  which  itself  did  little  honor 
to  the  Christian  name.  The  details  of  the  conflict  are 
set  forth  in  every  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Domine  Abraham  Messier’s  history  of  the 
Raritan  churches  sums  up  the  matter:  “The  result  is, 
we  believe,  that  they  [the  conferentie]  were  prejudiced 
men,  men  of  rule  and  law  and  not  of  candor,  prudence 
and  earnestness  . . .”  In  the  end  the  coetus  carried  the 
day. 

As  the  coetus-conferentie  conflict  passed  into  history, 
it  became  common  to  describe  the  conferentie  position 
as  one  to  preserve  the  authority  of  Amsterdam  and  the 
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ways  of  the  fathers  in  the  American  Dutch  church. 
Whatever  the  pretenses,  its  real  objective  (once  the 
purely  personal  ambitions  of  Ritzema  were  out  of  the 
way)  was  to  oppose  the  great  religious  revival  that  was 
sweeping  the  American  colonies  in  the  years  before  the 
Revolution.  The  conferentie  was  prepared  to  accept 
control  of  Amsterdam  to  avoid  control  by  the  coetus, 
but  each  of  its  members  was  strongly  on  record  in 
favor  of  American  ordination  and  American  control, 
if  only  they  themselves  were  the  Americans.  The  coetus, 
for  its  part,  had  little  objection  to  Amsterdam’s  control 
if  it  would  allow  American  ordination  of  American 
preachers  and  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  church  in  the  image  of  the  coetus 
preachers. 

The  success  of  the  coetus  party  started  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  upon  a path  of  piety  and  earnestness 
which  has  put  generations  of  Americans  in  their  debt, 
a path  which  departed  greatly  from  the  ways  of  the 
self-satisfied,  institutional  Dutch  Reformed  church 
which  they  found  here.  Success  of  the  conferentie 
would  have  destroyed  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  as  the  success  of  like-minded  men  in  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church  on  the  Delaware  put  their 
churches  into  the  Anglican  communion.  In  a very  real 
sense  the  church  the  coetus  established  ceased  to  be  a 
Dutch  national  church  and  became  an  American  church. 
If  Dutch  Calvinism  had  a message  to  bring  to  America 
it  had  no  alternative. 
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honored  at  a dinner-dance  marking  the  organization’s 
40th  anniversary  that  was  held  at  the  Orienta  Beach 
Club  October  5. 

Harold  G.  Veeder’s  daughter.  Miss  Nancy  Walker 
Veeder,  became  the  bride  of  Ernest  E.  Wallwork,  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallwork  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  in  the 
United  Church  of  Rowayton,  Conn.,  December  14. 
The  bride,  an  alumna  of  Smith  College,  received  the 
master’s  degree  from  Simmons  College.  The  bride- 
groom, graduate  of  Bucknell  ’59  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration  ’61,  is  a senior  at 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  assistant  minister  at  the 
Rowayton  church. 

Howard  F.  Banta  and  Mrs.  Banta  are  parents  of 
David  H.  Banta,  whose  betrothal  to  Miss  Christine  Lucas 
Kirkland  was  announced  last  month.  Miss  Kirkland, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McM.  Kirkland  of 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  is  an  alumna  of  Vassar.  Mr. 
Banta,  Williams  graduate,  is  with  F.  P.  Ristine  & Co., 
New  York.  An  April  wedding  is  planned. 

Former  State  Senator  Martin  V.  B.  Van  De  Mark 
and  Mrs.  Van  De  Mark,  of  Concordia,  Kans.,  recently 
celebrated  their  5 8 th  wedding  anniversary.  Both  of 
pioneer  Kansas  parentage,  Mr.  Van  De  Mark,  a well 
known  practicing  attorney,  served  20  years  in  the  State 
Senate  and  was  the  first  president  of  Cloud  County 
Historical  Society  while  Mrs.  Van  De  Mark,  the  former 
Mary  Edith  Cleveland,  is  active  in  church  and  DAR 


affairs.  They  have  two  children,  three  grandchildren, 
and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Justice  Arthur  Ervin  Blauvelt  of  New  York  Supreme 
Court  has  been  designated  a member  of  the  State  Judi- 
cial Conference. 

Franklin  M.  Depew  presided  as  section  chairman  at 
a series  of  meetings  the  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  law  sec- 
tion held  at  the  New  York  Hilton  this  month  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Stare  Bar  Association. 

Macdonald  DeWitt  of  the  New  York  Bar,  a trustee 
of  Ulster  County  Community  College,  and  founder- 
president  of  the  DeWitt  Revolving  Fund  which  aids 
qualified  students  seeking  a college  education,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Kingston  Newspaper  Guild’s  1963  Com- 
munity Service  Award  in  ceremonies  at  Wiltwyck 
Country  Club,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  June  8. 

Elmer  Garfield  Van  Name  in  a communication 
published  in  the  July  Proceedings  of  the  Neic  fersey 
Historical  Society  points  out  that  in  early  colonial  times 
the  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  County  courthouse  and  jail  were 
in  what  is  now  Gloucester  City  but  this  village  then  lay 
in  Gloucester  Towne,  not  Township,  citing  Minutes 
of  the  Burlington  County  Court  for  September  4,  168  5 
and  Map  No.  3 published  in  1962  by  the  New  Jersey 
Genealogical  Society. 

Wilfred  B.  Talman  and  Mrs.  Talman  are  parents 
of  Miss  Katherine  Ann  Talman,  who  became  the  bride 
of  Robert  W.  Allen  in  a home  wedding  at  Spring  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  September  22.  The  bride,  a graduate  of  Katherine 
Gibbs  School  and  past  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Ski 
Council,  is  with  General  Foods,  White  Plains.  The 
bridegroom,  son  of  Mrs.  Edward  Allen,  Beach  Haven 
Terrace,  N.  J.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Allen,  is  an  alumnus 
of  Rutgers  University  and  is  with  J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 
Newark. 

Gerrit  W.  Van  Schaick  and  Mrs.  Van  Schaick 

in  November  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Alexandra  Cameron  Van  Schaick,  to  Michael 
E.  A.  Ward,  son  of  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ward  of  East 
Hampton,  L.  L,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Ward.  Miss  Van  Schaick,  an  alumna  of  Foxcroft 
School,  is  a senior  at  Vassar,  while  Mr.  Ward,  Princeton 
’62  and  a veteran  of  Marine  Corps  service,  is  with 
Time,  Inc.  A June  wedding  is  planned. 

Professor  Richard  Stillwell  of  Princeton  University 
last  month  announced  the  engagement  of  his  daughter. 
Miss  Theodora  Stillwell,  to  Pierre  A.  MacKay,  son  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  MacKay  of  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Miss  Stillwell  was  graduated  from  Miss  Fine’s  School 
and  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  ’59,  where  she  is  com- 
pleting postgraduate  studies.  Mr.  MacKay,  Yale  ’54, 
who  took  graduate  work  at  University  of  California 
and  as  a Fulbright  Scholar  in  Greece,  is  lecturer  in  Greek 
at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Cornelius  Zabriskie  and  Mrs.  Zabriskie,  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  are  parents  of  Rev.  Stewart  C.  Zabriskie 
who  on  September  14  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Sarah  Kirby  Miller  at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  with  his  brother.  Rev.  Cornelius  A.  Zabriskie, 
officiating.  The  bride,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bertram  Miller  of  Summit,  was  graduated  from  Bucknell 
and  received  the  master’s  degree  from  Newark  State 
College.  The  bridegroom,  a graduate  of  Mt.  Hermon 
School,  Yale  University  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  is  assistant  to  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  here. 
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LONG  ISLAND’S  EARLY  SETTLERS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

University.  Classified  as  a Presbyterian  minister,  he 
was  described  by  the  eminent  New  England  divine, 
Cotton  Mather,  as  "though  he  were  a little  man,  yet  he 
had  a great  soul.”^*'  Denton  returned  to  England  in 
1659,  the  excuse  for  his  departure  being  that  he  was  not 
paid  by  his  congregation.  Denton’s  eldest  son,  Daniel, 
who  came  to  Hempstead  with  him,  stayed  on,  however, 
and  later  became  the  first  clerk  of  Jamaica  in  1656, 
attaining  fame  not  only  in  political  circles  of  the  time 
but  also  for  his  work  as  a historian.  His  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  Neic  York,  published  in  London  in  1670,  was 
the  first  printed  account  of  New  York  City  and  State 
in  the  English  language.  Other  sons  of  Denton  who 
were  prominent  in  the  colonial  years  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  included  Nathaniel,  Samuel  and  Richard 
Denton,  Jr. 

Exact  names  of  the  Hempstead  patentees  and  settlers 
are  difficult  to  determine.  A Dutch  census  taken  in 
1673  after  the  recapture  of  New  Netherland  is  the 
earliest  general  list  of  residents  available,  but  it  obvi- 
ously does  not  include  many  of  the  first  landholders. 
A "list  of  proprietors  in  1647”  of  Hemptsead  compiled 
in  an  account  of  Hempstead’s  history  appearing  in  the 
Record  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  & Biographical 
Society,  in  1897,  probably  comes  closer  to  furnishing  an 
authoritative  list  than  any  other.  The  author  of  this 
history,  Charles  B.  Moore,  lists  1 5 names  but  this 
number  is  far  less  than  that  given  in  the  Hempstead 
town  records.  Moore’s  list  has  Robert  Ashmon,  Thomas 
Armitage,  Samuel  Baccus,  Samuel  Clark,  the  Coes,  the 
Dentons,  John  Foulks,  John  Fordham,  Christopher 
Foster  and  Thomas  Foster,  Gildersleeve,  John  Hicks, 
Robert  Jackson,  John  Laurence  and  his  younger  brother, 
William,  John  Ogden  and  his  brother,  Richard,  Thomas 
Pope,  Henry  Pierson  and  William  Raynor. 

In  the  old  record  book,  Liber  A,  of  Hempstead,  the 
first  entry  is  dated  "May  ye  2nd  Anno  1654  silo  [.fie] 
novo”  (the  scrivener  evidently  meant  stylo  novo,  or  New 
Style).  This  entry  is  principally  concerned  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  up  fences  to  keep  horses,  cattle  and 
other  livestock  from  wandering  about.  Violaters  are 
warned  that  the  errant  animals  will  be  impounded  and 
suitable  fines  levied  on  their  owners.  Those  who  do  not 
put  up  fences  to  pen  in  the  livestock  are  also  warned 
that  fines  will  be  assessed  against  them.  The  second 
entry  in  this  old  record  book,  that  of  March  17,  1657 
reveals  that  John  Seaman  and  Richard  Gildersleeve  were 
magistrates  of  the  town.  Seaman  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
Hempstead  along  with  Gildersleeve,  Denton,  Carman 
and  the  others,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
he  came  across  Long  Island  Sound  with  the  main  group 
of  Hempstead  pioneers  or  joined  them  from  another 
part  of  Long  Island  soon  after. 

The  records  do  make  clear,  however,  that  Seaman 
was  a prominent  land  owner  and  citizen.  His  name, 
for  instance,  appears  a number  of  times  in  connection 
with  property  and  livestock.  In  165  8 he  is  listed  as 
having  "20  gates  (lengths)  of  common  fence  to  make, 
thirty  cattle,  15  cows,  43  acres  of  meadow”^^.  As  early 
as  165  3 he  expressed  his  disagreement  with  certain 

'“Ellis  L.  Raesly,  Portrait  of  New  Netherland  (New  York: 
Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1945). 

"Moore,  loc.  cit. 

’®E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  M.D.,  History  of  New  Netherland 
(New  York;  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1855). 


abridgements  of  freedoms  and  privileges  which  he 
thought  the  Dutch  were  making.  Yet  on  December 
21,  16  56  he  and  Richard  Gildersleeve,  selected  as  magi- 
strates or  schouts  by  the  townspeople  of  Hempstead, 
were  appointed  by  the  Dutch  Director-General  Stuyve- 
sant  to  these  offices. 

In  at  least  one  sense,  Richard  Gildersleeve  was  a re- 
markable person  and  completely  unlike  a majority  of  his 
fellow  New  Englanders.  Holding  official  offices  as 
magistrate  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  at  Hempstead  (he 
served  almost  20  years  as  schout  at  the  latter  town), 
Gildersleeve  seems  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  both 
the  townspeople  and  the  Dutch  government.  He  was 
selected  as  an  emissary  to  visit  Governor  Winthrop  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to  seek  aid  when  the 
threat  of  Indian  war  arose  in  1653.  Yet,  when  Captain 
John  Underhill  attempted  to  turn  Hempstead  over  to 
the  British  by  raising  the  British  flag  in  165  3,  Gilder- 
sleeve moved  away  to  Middleburg  (now  part  of  Queens 
County)  rather  than  join  the  fractious  Underhill. 

Again,  in  1662  when  the  Connecticut  colony  sent  over 
a Lieutenant  John  Young  to  declare  that  Hempstead, 
together  with  the  other  English-inhabited  towns,  should 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Connecticut  rather 
than  that  of  the  Dutch,  Gildersleeve  remained  loyal  to 
the  Dutch  government  which  had  appointed  him,  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Stuyvesant  to  seize 
any  English  delegate  or  any  claim  borne  by  an  English 
delegate  to  Dutch  territory.  In  September  of  1663,  a 
petition  of  “the  Inhabitants  of  Jemaico,  Middleborow 
and  Hemstead  upon  Long  Island”  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  asking  the 
latter  to  “cast  over  them  the  skirts  of  their  government 
and  protection.”^*  Gildersleeve’s  name  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  this  list  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  deposed 
as  a Dutch-appointed  magistrate  the  same  year. 

Of  all  the  English-speaking  towns  on  Long  Island, 
none  lived  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Dutch  other 
than  for  short  periods.  Even  those  closest  to  the  Dutch 
center  in  New  Amsterdam  seemed  at  times  to  develop  a 
as  bitter  an  attitude  toward  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany and  its  representatives  as  did  the  towns  at  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Long  Island.  Yet  a basis  was 
being  laid  for  future  relations  between  Dutch  and 
English  that  would  result  in  more  amicable  and  co- 
operative times  during  the  18th  century.  The  advance 
toward  greater  freedom  of  government  and  responsi- 
bility would  be  marked  in  the  immediate  future.  Both 
Dutch  and  English  would  join  together  when  the  final 
movement  for  independence  reached  its  peak.  And  both 
would  contribute  to  the  founding  of  the  new  American 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  administration  of  its  destinies. 


CECIL  B.  DeMILLE’s  CAREER  TOLD  ON  TV 
In  its  TV  special,  "World’s  Greatest  Showman,”  CBS 
last  month  presented  in  detail  the  colorful  life  story  of 
Cecil  B.  DeMille,  who  made  motion  pictures  with 
greater  success  than  anyone  in  Hollywood  history.  The 
famous  producer-director,  for  over  30  years  a Society 
member,  and  president  of  its  Pacific  Coast  Branch  1951- 
5 3,  died  five  years  ago  at  age  77. 

Like  his  cousin  and  boyhood  companion,  Clement 
deMille  Asbury,  he  was  descended  from  Anthony  de  Mil 
who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  from  Haarlem  in  165  8. 
Mr.  Asbury,  SAR  Vice  President  General,  and  fre- 
quently a guest  at  Holland  Society  gatherings,  died 
November  26. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

JACOB  WYCKOFF 

Jacob  Wyckoff  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1925,  died  at  the 
age  of  80  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1963.  A descendant  of 
Peter  Claesen  Wyckoff  who  emigrated  from  Ziericksee, 
the  Netherlands,  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1637,  he  was 
born  in  Holmdel  Township,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
June  30,  1 883,  son  of  Jacob  Wyckoff  and  Emily  Grover. 
Board  chairman  of  the  Farmers  & Merchants  National 
Bank,  of  Matawan,  he  was  a member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Keyport  branch  of  Monmouth  County 
National  Bank.  A member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  Riverview  Hospital,  Red  Bank,  he  was  a trustee  of 
Fair  View  Cemetery,  Middletown,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Wyckoff  Association.  His  wife,  the  former  Mabel 
Goodchild,  died  in  19  5 3.  Survivors  include  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  J.  Wyckoff  Shippee  of  Fair  Haven,  and  Mrs. 
John  P.  Higgins  of  Garden  City,  F.  F,  and  six  grand- 
children. Services  were  held  in  Keyport,  July  5,  with 
the  Rev.  Canon  Charles  H.  Best,  rector  of  Trinity 
Epicopal  Church,  Red  Bank,  officiating.  Interment  was 
at  Fair  View  Cemetery. 

STANLEY  C.  NEWKIRK 

Stanley  Clark  Newkirk  of  Merchantville,  Camden 
County,  N.  J.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society  of 
New  York  since  1951,  died  at  the  age  of  75  on  Tuesday, 
August  27,  1963.  A descendant  of  Gerret  Cornelisse 
van  Nieuwkirk  who  came  to  this  country  from  Holland 
in  16  59,  he  was  born  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  April  2,  1888, 
son  of  Samuel  Pimm  Newkirk  and  Ida  May  English. 
Associated  throughout  his  business  career  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  he  joined  in  1909  after 
attending  the  Philadelphia  schools,  he  had  served  for 
many  years  as  assistant  supervisor  in  Philadelphia.  An 
expert  photographer  and  long  a collector  of  stamps  and 
coins,  he  was  a member  of  the  road’s  veterans  associa- 
tion. His  cousin,  Earl  S.  Newkirk,  is  a member  of  the 
Society.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Pearl 
B.  Wright;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Dorothy  N.  Huddleston, 
Satellite  Beach,  Fla.,  and  four  grandchildren.  Services 
were  held  in  the  Barclay  Home,  Clayton,  August  31, 
with  interment  at  Friendship  Cemetery  near  Elmer,  N.  J. 
Lt.  Col.  CHARLES  O.  VAN  DER  VOORT 

Ft.  Col.  Charles  O.  Van  Der  Voort,  U.S.A.R.  (Ret.), 
of  Manomet,  Mass.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society 
of  New  York  since  1959,  died  at  the  age  of  80  on 
Thursday,  September  26,  1963.  Descended  from  Michael 
Pauluszen  Van  Der  Voort  who  emigrated  from  Holland 
to  New  Amsterdam  before  1640,  he  was  born  at  East 
Sidney,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  188  3,  son 
of  George  W.  Van  Der  Voort  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Vergu- 
son.  Veteran  of  military  service  in  the  Far  East  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  in  both  World  Wars,  he  had 
been  affiliated  with  private  industry  and  the  Federal 
government  in  the  communications  held  for  many  years. 
He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  at  age  17  and  saw  action 
during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection.  Discharged  in  1903  after  three  years 
service,  he  was  a telegraph  and  telephone  engineer  with 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  until  1916,  w'hen,  during 
World  War  I,  he  again  enlisted  in  the  Army.  He  served 
in  France  with  the  314th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  89th 
Division,  A.E.F.,  being  commissioned  and  mustered  out 
in  grade  of  captain.  Fong  associated  with  the  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  in  Grand  Rapids,  he  re-entered  the 
Army  during  World  War  11  and  was  promoted  lieu- 


tenant colonel  in  the  Signal  Corps  wffiile  at  Fort  McPher- 
son, Ga.,  retiring  at  age  60.  Afterw'ard,  as  a civil 
service  employee,  he  was  military  coordinator  of  com- 
munications facilities  at  Fort  McPherson  until  his  re- 
tirement in  19  5 0.  He  is  survived  by  a son,  Donn  W. 
Van  Der  Voort  of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  and  tw'o  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Carmen  Acker  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  C.  Daniels  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
DONALD  K.  VANNEMAN 

Donald  Kerr  Vanneman  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a member 
of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1937,  died 
at  the  age  of  61  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Tuesday, 
October  1,  1963.  A descendant  of  Jan  Gerritsen  Van 
Immen  w'ho  came  to  New  Netherland  from  Holland 
before  16  54,  he  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  February 
22,  1902,  son  of  Theodore  Joseph  Vanneman  and  Ida 
Alice  Heiser.  Prominently  identified  with  banking  and 
real  estate,  he  was  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1923.  President  of  the  Commercial  Trust 
Co.,  Atlanta,  he  was  also  president  and  board  chairman 
of  Ethridge  &C  Vanneman,  Inc.,  realtors,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Fickling-Walker,  mortgage  bankers.  Earlier 
associated  wdth  building  construction,  engineering  and 
real  estate  development  firms  from  1924  to  1934,  he 
became  district  director  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration in  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  during  three  years  service 
wdth  that  agency,  and  later  w'as  named  president  of 
Housing  Associates  Corp.,  of  Netv  York.  He  served 
with  the  War  Production  Board  during  World  War  II 
and  with  the  War  Assets  Corporation  afterward.  He 
was  well  known  as  a lecturer  before  banking  and  tech- 
nical groups  on  valuation  and  mortgage  procedures. 
A member  of  Delta  Upsilon  and  the  Netherlands  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  formerly  headed  the  Atlanta  chap- 
ter, Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  and  was  affiliated 
with  the  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board  and  Long  Island 
Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  He  was  a com- 
modore of  Allatoona  Yacht  Club,  a former  lieutenant 
commander  of  the  Atlanta  Power  Squadron,  and  was 
named  "Boss  of  the  Year”  in  19  59.  In  the  Holland 
Society,  besides  serving  on  many  committees,  he  had 
been  a trustee  since  19  5 8,  and  was  Branch  president  for 
Queens  County,  1941-44,  and  for  the  South  since  19  54. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Hilda  Davis 
Phillips;  two  sons,  Donald  K.,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  Robert  T.,  of  California;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Bt'num,  of  Atlanta;  a step- 
son; and  seven  grandchildren. 

ADRIAN  VAN  SINDEREN 

Adrian  Van  Sinderen  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a member 
of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  195  5,  died 
at  the  age  of  76  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  1963.  A de- 
scendant of  Domine  Ulpianus  Van  Sinderen  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1746  from  Gelderland  province,  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn  on  February  21, 
18  87,  son  of  William  Leslie  Van  Sinderen  and  Mary 
Brinsmadc.  Business  and  civic  leader,  philanthropist, 
author  and  sportsman,  he  attended  Brooklyn  Latin  and 
Ridge  Schools  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1910.  After  a year  of  teaching  at  St.  Paul’s  School, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  four  years  with  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  he  began  in  1915  his  48-year  association  as  a 
p.artner  in  the  investment  firm  of  W.  A.  and  A.  M. 
White  here.  A director  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  and  National  Surety  Co.,  and  member  of  the 
advisory  and  trust  committees  of  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.,  he  was  formerly  a trustee  and  president  of  Brooklyn 
Savings  Bank,  .md  a director  of  Brooklyn  Trust  Co., 
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American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Holmes  Electric  Protective 
Co.,  Cruikshank  & Co.,  and  the  Nassau  National  Bank. 
A former  president  of  Brooklyn  Hospital,  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Brooklyn  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  he  had  been  vice-president  of  the 
Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  and  a director  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  and  Grand  Central  Art 
Galleries,  and  for  years  was  actively  identified  with 
philanthropies  in  Brooklyn.  In  193  3 the  Brooklyn 
Downtown  Association  honored  him  with  its  gold  medal 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  borough  civic,  cultural 
and  philanthropic  affairs.  During  World  War  I he 
attained  the  rank  of  major  while  with  the  Army  Em- 
barkation Service,  and  received  the  Navy  Cross  for 
distinguished  service  in  directing  marine  operations  of 
the  port  of  New  York.  Author  of  some  2 5 books  on 
Christmas  themes  and  five  books  about  his  extensive 
travels,  he  established  at  Yale  the  Van  Sinderen  Book 
Collecting  prizes.  In  1948  Syracuse  University  awarded 
him  the  doctorate  of  humane  letters  honoris  causa. 
President  of  the  American  Horse  Shows  Association  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  since  1960  chairman  of  its 
board  of  directors,  he  raised  at  his  Glenholm  Farm, 
Washington,  Conn.,  the  show  horses  with  which  he  won 
over  2 5 00  ribbons.  His  clubs  included  the  University, 
Union,  Yale,  Elihu,  Harbor  View,  Grolier  and  India 
House.  His  father  was  a charter  member  of  the  Hol- 
land Society,  as  was  his  uncle,  the  late  Howard  Van 
Sinderen.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Annie 
Jean  White;  two  sons,  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  and  Alfred  W.  Van  Sinderen;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Chauncey  F.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Donald 
W.  Henry;  a brother,  Henry  B.  Van  Sinderen;  and  14 
grandchildren. 

GILBERT  T.  VAN  MATER 

Gilbert  Taylor  Van  Mater  of  Keyport,  N.  J.,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1905, 
died  at  the  age  of  82  on  Saturday,  October  19,  1963. 
A descendant  of  Jan  Gysbertsen  Metrn  who  came  to 
America  from  the  Netherlands  in  1663,  he  was  born  in 
Raritan  Township,  Monmouth  County,  February  18, 
1881,  son  of  William  Van  Mater  and  Margaret  Wallace. 
A retired  farmer,  and  for  years  a resident  of  Keansburg, 
he  was  educated  at  Keyport  High  School  and  Coleman 
Business  School.  He  was  township  clerk  of  Raritan 
Township  for  more  than  2 5 years,  a past  president  of 
Monmouth  County  Historical  Association,  and  parish- 
ioner of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Keyport.  During 
1923-29  he  was  president  of  the  Holland  Society’s  Mon- 
mouth County  Branch.  He  was  unmarried.  A cousin, 
Clarence  D.  Wall  of  Raritan  Township,  survives. 
WILLIAM  A.  VAN  BENSCHOTEN 

William  Annin  van  Benschoten  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
and  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  a member  of  The  Holland  Society 
of  New  York  since  1904,  died  at  the  age  of  84  at  his 
home  in  Kingston,  Monday,  October  28,  1963.  De- 
scendant of  Theunis  Eliasen  van  Benschoten  who  came 
to  this  country  from  the  Netherlands  before  1671,  he 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  8,  1879,  son  of 
William  Ide  van  Benschoten  and  Susie  Annin.  He  at- 
tended the  Detroit  public  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  the  class  of 
1903.  He  became  a well  known  newspaperman  and 
editor  early  in  his  career.  Starting  as  a reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Evening  News,  he  later  joined  the  Detroit 
Journal  and  was  for  a time  its  city  editor,  besides  serving 
on  the  London  Evening  Neivs  in  England.  Afterward 


he  became  Washington  correspondent,  editorial  writer 
and,  for  a period  shortly  after  World  War  I,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Since  1919  he  had 
spent  his  winters  in  Scottsdale  and  summers  in  Kingston. 
He  was  a member  of  the  National  Press  Club  of  Wash- 
ington for  many  years.  In  19  54  he  was  awarded  the 
Holland  Society’s  5 0-year  emblem  honoring  his  half- 
century  of  membership.  His  father  was  a member  of 
the  Society,  as  was  his  late  son,  Richard  Ide  van  Ben- 
schoten. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Grace 
Hatch;  a son,  William  H.  van  Benschoten  of  West 
Park,  N.  Y.,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Wilbur  L.  Scranton, 
Jr.,  of  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

Justice  JAMES  C.  VAN  SICLEN 

James  Cornell  Van  Siclen  of  this  city,  former  justice 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  a member  of  The 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1912,  died  at  the 
age  of  94  on  Saturday,  November  16,  1963.  Descended 
from  Ferdinandus  Van  Sycklen  who  emigrated  from 
the  Netherlands  to  America  in  1652,  he  was  born  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  October  1 5,  1869,  son  of  Ditmars  Van 
Siclen  and  Cornelia  Remsen.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  in  18  89  and  from 
Columbia  University  Law  School  in  1892.  He  passed 
the  State  bar  examinations  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1891  while  still  a law  student.  Elected  to  the  bench 
in  1911  after  attaining  eminence  at  the  bar  in  trial  and 
appellate  practice,  he  served  as  Supreme  Court  justice 
in  the  2nd  Judicial  Department  from  1912  to  1926. 
After  several  years  in  general  counsel  work  he  became 
in  1929  an  official  referee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  11th 
Judicial  District,  and  continued  writing  decisions  in  this 
capacity  even  after  attaining  his  90th  year.  He  served 
during  1933-36  as  receiver  and  trustee  for  the  Bush 
Terminal  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  known  for  his  con- 
tributions to  legal  publications.  He  was  formerly  a 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
and  a member  of  the  Queens  County  Bar  Association 
and  the  Oakland  Golf  Club.  In  1962  he  received  the 
emblem  honoring  his  5 0 years  membership  in  the  Hol- 
land Society,  of  whose  Queens  County  Branch  he  had 
been  president  during  1913-21.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  the  former  Lena  D.  Childs;  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Virginia  V.  Gedney;  and  nephew,  John  W.  Van  Siclen, 
a trustee  of  the  Society. 

JAMES  C.  LOTT 

James  Cropsey  Lott  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  a member  of 
The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  since  1948,  died  at 
the  age  of  71  on  Thursday,  November  21,  1963. 
Descended  from  Pieter  Lot  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Holland  in  1652,  he  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
December  23,  1891,  son  of  Charles  Henry  Lott  and 
Annie  Estelle  Cropsey.  A real  estate  broker  and  man- 
ager associated  with  the  New  York  City  firm  of 
Helmsley  & Spear  for  44  years,  he  was  graduated  from 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School  and  from  Amherst  College 
with  the  class  of  1915.  During  his  business  career  he 
was  secretary  and  renting  agent  of  the  Equitable  Office 
Building  Corp.,  120  Broadway.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  World  War  I and  attained  the  commissioned 
grade  of  ensign  during  his  two  years  service.  A mem- 
ber of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  University  Club, 
Bankers  Club,  Plainfield  Commuters  Club  and  the  Plain- 
field  Country  Club,  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  York  and  Downtown  Owners 
Association.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Kathryn  Howell;  a son,  Charles  H.  Lott;  a daughter, 
Mrs.  William  B.  Jupp,  Jr.,  and  two  grandchildren. 
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